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PREFACE 


This work consists of the lectures delivered by me as Reader 
in Bengali Language and Literature to the Calcutia University 
during the months of January to April, 1909, at the Senate 
House, Calcutta. They treat of our language and literature 
from the earliest times down to 1850. 

The volume, now presented to the public, has very little 
affinity with my Bengali work on the same subject, for which 
| was granted a literary pension by the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India in 1899. There must, of course, 
be something in common between the two books, dealing as they 
do with the same subject, but the arrangement adopted in the 
present work is altogether new, and the latest facts, not 
anticipated in my Bengali treatise, have been incorporated 
in it. 

It should be borne in mind that our early Bengali literature 
had the strange characteristic of forming a gift from the lower 
to the higher classes. The more cultured ranks of our society 
under Hindoo rule delighted in the study of classical Sanskrit : 
during the Mahomedan period, Arabic and Persian were added 
to this ; and the vernacular literature deemed it always a great 

honour and privilege if it could only now and then obtain an 
approving nod from the aristocracy. This perhaps accounts 

* for the somewhat vulgar humour that characterises old Bengali 
“writing. But in spite of occasional coarseness a depth of poetry 
robbed in the heart of the multitude. | refer my readers 
the Mangala Gans, to the works of the Manasa 

ts , and to the Yatra — For the 
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have been successful in conveying, even in a small degree, 
the great beauty of this department of our literature. 

With regard to the short chapter on  pre-Mahomedan 
literature, which is chiefly Buddhistic, | regret to say that | was 
not allowed access to the materials collected by Mahamaho- 
padhyay Haraprasad Shastri in Nepal. The chief interest of 
this period is, however, linguistic and philological. When 
Mahamahopadhyay Shastri publishes an account of his researches 
in that field, the world will, | feel sure, learn many things that 
are not found in this book. 

It is stated on page 89 that Nula Panchanan, the great 
authority on genealogical questions, lived a hundred and fifty 
years ago. This is not correct. | have lately discovered that 
he must have lived about three hundred years ago, since in his 
family the present is the tenth generation in descent from him. 

On page 250 again, | have referred to the gentleman 
known as Hindu Stuart. The following additional particulars, 
taken from a book entitled ** The Story of the Lal Bazar Baptist 
Church" by Edward J. Wenger (p. 508) may be of interest 
in connection with his tomb in the South Park Street 
cemetery.—'* This tomb is that of Major General Charles Stuart, 
who died on the 3lst March, 1828, aged 70 years. He is 
generally known as Hindu Stuart, because it is traditionally 
stated, that he became a Hindu and had his residence in Wood 
Street, Calcutta, full of idols. It is stated that Government 
refused to allow him to be cremated as a Hindu because of his 
position as a general officer of the British Army, so gave him 

a burial in this cemetery, but allowed his tomb to be constructed 


in the shape of a Hindu temple with emblems of idolatry 





all about its exterior. In itself it is a very curious-looking 
structure. - .- - Malima gagian FG 
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since been fit for the strain of steady and continuous work. | 
had to work on the lectures that are contained in this book under 
severe and trying conditions. Twice during the progress of the 
book through the press, my condition created grave anxiety. 
In this state of health, I had to revise all the proofs myself, often 
including the first readings. | am not at all an expert proof- 
reader. This will account, though it may not be a sufhcient 
excuse, for the many errors that will be found in the following 
pages. But the indulgent reader may find in the book, in spite 
of all its defects, the results of life-long devotion. There are 
many things in it which will, | am afraid, be of little interest to 
the European reader, but it has been my endeavour to make 
the work of some use to every scholar whose curiosity and 
interest may be roused in regard to the subject. So | have 
taken care not to omit any point, however trivial it may appear 
at first sight. 

My esteemed friends Babu Kumud Bandhu Basu and 
Mr. C. S. Paterson of the Young Mea’s Christian Association, 
Calcutta, have very kindly looked through the pages of this 
book. I take this opportunity of conveying my grateful thanks 
to them. To another European friend also, whose name | am 
not permitted to mention, | am much indebted. As i still, 
however, had to make considerable additions and alterations 
even after these revisions, | alone am responsible for the many 
defects of the work. 

During the long years of my research in the field of old 
Bengali Literature, I have had the esteemed patronage and help 
of many European and Indian gentlemen, foremost among whom 
l may mention the names of Dr. G. A. Grierson, C. I.E., 


Mr. F. H. Skrine, Mr. W. C. Macpherson, C S.I., the Hon'ble 
Me. R. T. Greer, C:S.l., Mr. B. C. Mitra, Mr. K. C. De, 
(LCS. , Mr. G: N. Tagore of Calcutta, their Highnesses the 
= Maharajas of Mayurbhanja and Tippera, and the Hon'ble 

of Cossimbazar. In the early years of my research 
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Prasad Shastri. To these and to all others who have helped - 
mein times of need, my heart goes forth in great esteem and 
gratitude. [am indebted to my friend Mr. Nagendra Nath Vasu 
for allowing me the use of his valuable library of old Bengali 
manuscripts and helping me with suggestions, and also to 
Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore for lending me some of the panels 
with old paintings, which have been reproduced in this book. 
Before | conclude, | owe it to myself to offer my special 
thanks to that great friend and patron of Bengali literature, 
the Hon'ble Justice Asutosh Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, to whose ardent sympathy and unwearied 
efforts our language owes its present firm footing in this 
University, It is to his constant encouragement that these 
lectures owe their origin and completion. If 1 have been able 
even in a small measure to prove myself worthy of his distin- 
guished patronage, | shall consider my labours amply rewarded. 
In the Convocation address delivered by him on the 13th March, 
1909, he made the following kind and appreciative reference | 
to my lectures: “We have had a long series of luminous lectures 
from one of our own graduates Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen, on 
the fascinating subject of the history of the Bengali Language 
and Literature. These lectures take a comprehensive view of 
the development of our vernacular, and their publication will 
unquestionably facilitate the historical investigation of the orig 
of the vernacular literature of this country, the study of which 
is avowedly one of the foremost objects of the new Regulations 


to promote. * 


19, Kanta Pukur Lane, ) 


A DINESH CHANDRA SEN 














NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 
OF 
HISTORY OF BENGALI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


The author corrected, revised and enlarged the second edition 
when he sent the MSS. to the press towards the end of 1938. 
He lived to correct the first hundred pages of the proofs, and after 
his death in November, 1939, the work of seeing the book 
through the press fell upon his third son, Dr. Benoychandra Sen. 
On completion of the printing, the index was prepared by the 
author's eldest son, Sri Kiranchandra Sen. 

The extraordinary delay in the publication of the book would 
require explanation but it would not be profitable to go into the 
various causes which lay behind the circumstance. For several 
years the War and the scarcity of paper held up the work of 
printing and the University Press had often to attend to business 
of a more urgent nature. A second edition, even of a famous 
book like this History, is not entitled to priority in times of 
emergency. There were other and private reasons, one of which 
was the absence of Dr. Benoychandra Sen from India for about 
a year. 

One point calls for explanation which should be given in 
some detail. This relates to the different ways in which the 
name of a place or person has often been spelt in this book. 
“The author did not use diacritical marks and the rough phonetic 
equivalents were preferred to their more scientific rendering in 
English. The reason was that he did not wish his ‘History’ to 
have a technical look. Once such freedom in rendering is 
adopted, no uniform standard in spelling can be maintained. 
“The fact that some irregularity in spelling the proper nouns had 
crept in escaped attention until some progress in printing had 

sade and it was then too late to enforce a rigid system. 
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x NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


This difference in spelling is not likely to cause any serious 
inconvenience. A 
The ‘History of Bengali Language and Literature’ is a 

pioneer study, and although frst published nearly half a century 
ago, its value as a work of literary history and criticism, and a 
survey of the genius and the spirit of the Bengali people remains 
undiminished. 

The original plates from which the blocks were made being 
unfortunately lost, this edition is printed without illustrations. 


i S. S. 
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CHAPTER | 


Early Influences on the Bengali Language 


. Bengal was one of the ancient centres of Aryan settlement in 
—— India. The prehistoric kingdom of Pragjyotish, 
Bengal ~ which extended from modern Jalpaiguri to the 
backwoods of Assam, was one of the earliest 
Aryan colonies in this country. ‘ Vanga’ is mentioned in the 
Aitareya Aranyaka*® and frequent references to this land are 
found in the great epics—the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
According to Manu, Benga} formed a part of the Aryyavarta.f 
The two great heroes of the Dwapar yug, who are said to have 
been the sworn enemies of Sri Krishna, the great upholder of 
Brahmanic power, were (1) Jarasandha, the King of Magadh 
and (2) Poundra Vasudev, { the King of Pandua in Bengal, 
and both of them led expeditions to Dwaraka to subvert the 
power of Krishna. 
It appears that in the age of the great epic—the Mahabharata — 
not only the two monarchs mentioned above, but also many 





* Aitareya Aranyaka, 2. |. 1. 

t Sara, tA Ammara, ASA | 
a a ſann acas; Anan i—Manu. 
‘See Harivamsa Biaviys Parve, Chan 1. 
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other great warriors of Bengal. such as Madhu, Mur and Narak, 
fought hard battles against Krishna. They were all killed 
by Krishna and their great warfares against him are mentioned 
in many Puranas, especially in Harivamsa. In the age of the 
epic the cult of Krishna could not make any advance in Eastern 
India where he was not probably accepted as an Avatar. 

From recent discoveries it appears that Bengal was a centre 
of Vedic religion in ancient times. Mr. K.N. Dikshit has recent- 
ly discovered copper-plates with inscriptions in Brahmi characters 
from Baugram and other places, which prove that there were many 
Vedic Brahmans in Bengal who got endowments of lands from 


the Rajas of other provinces and left Bengal and settled in 


different places. Mr. Dikshit has also proved that the far-famed 
Buddhist town, Sravastipur, was located in the District of Bogra. 
Dr. Bibhuti Bhusan Dutt and Sj. Jagadishwaram have indi- 
cated by their recent investigations that thousands of Vedic 
Brahmans left Bengal and settled in the up-country and even in 
the Deccan in a remote age. Taking all these facts into consi- 
deration, we are led to the conclusion that owing to the enthusiasm 
of some of the early Pal Kings for pushing the Buddhistic pro- 
paganda and stopping Yajna and other religious rites of the 
Hindus, a large section of the Brahmans of Bengal left their 
mother-country for ever. For a detailed account of these I refer 
the readers to my Brihat Banga (pp. 71, 88 and 89). 

The curse interdicting Bengal and other eastern countries ruled 
by the Buddhists probably was pronounced by these discontented 
Brahmans. Yet in the curse itself there is a mention of the 
existence of ancient Brahmanic shrines in this land. 

Thus the once-favoured seat of the Vedic religion became 
void of Brahmans versed in Vedic lore, till insa later age, during 
the time of the Sen Kings of Bengal, Brahmans had to be recruited 
from Kanauj and other places for performance of Yajna rites. | 

—— have a a ee de | — 
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much earlier than the great Java temple, and it has been conclu- 
sively proved that the latter's plan of structure followed closely the 
model of the Paharpur Vihar. No other Indian temple or building 
shows an affinity to or resemblance with the plan of the Java 
temple. The aris, sculpture and even literature of the Javanese 
are distinctly East Indian in character and proofs are forthcoming 
every year to show that Bengal, a part of which was included in 
Kalinga during the rule of the Ganga kings and even earlier, had 
a great hand in spreading Indian culture in the islands of the Indian 
archipelago. The Tibetan work, Pag Sham Jam (| |th century), 
says that in the field of art Bengal occupied the first position, next 
Mewar and Tibet, and Chinese art is the last in the list. The more 
the history of China, Burma, Tibet, Nepal and of the far-off eastern 
islands is explored, the greater evidence is likely to be forthcoming 
to prove the enterprising march of the Bengalis outside their 
own province and in the southern seas and the triumphant success 
they achieved in propounding their art and literature abroad. 

This land has, from very early times, been the cradle of 
Buddhistic and Jain popular movements in religion. The Buddhists 
influences, and the Jains had, at one time, converted nearly 
the whole population of Bengal to their new creeds, and the 
Brahmanic influence was for centuries at a very low ebb here. 
Some of the greatest Buddhist scholars and reformers of India 
were born in Bengal, among whom the names of Atisa Dipankar 
(born 980 A.D.) and Silabhadra are known throughout the 
Buddhistic world. Santarakshit, the renowned High Priest of the 
monastery of Nalanda and a native of Gauda, spent many years 
of his life in Tibet on a religious mission, and an illustrious band 
of Bengalis, within the first few centuries of the Christian era, 
travelled to China, Korea and Japan, carrying there the light of 
the Buddhist religion. The scriptures of the Japanese priests are 


still | ‘written in characters approaching Bengali of the I Ith century,* 


r Tn he Hai — of Jawan, the manuscript of a Buddhistic work, entitled Usnisa 


itten in Bengali characters. A facsimile of this is now in the 
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which indicates the once-great ascendancy of the enterprising 
Bengali priests in the Land of the Rising Sun. The marvellous sculp- 
tural design of the Boro Buddor temple of Java owed its execution, 
in no inconsiderable degree, to Bengali artists, who worked side 
by side with the people of Kalinga and Gujarat, to whom that 
island was indebted for its ancient civilization. In the vast 
panorama of bas-reliefs in that temple, we find numerous 
representations of ships which the people of Lower Bengal built 
and which carried them to Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Japan and 
China—countries visited by them for the purpose of promulgating 
the Buddhistic faith and conducting commercial transactions. 
The well-known story of how prince Vijaysimha, son of King 
Simhabahu of Bengal, migrated to Ceylon with seven hundred 
followers and established his kingdom there in 543 B.C. is 
narrated in the Mahavamsa and other Buddhist works. Buddhism 
flourished in Ceylon under the patronage of the Kings of the 
Simha dynasty, and the island is called ‘Simhal' after- them. 
The Ceylonese era dates from the commencement of the reign of 
Vijaysimha. The citizens of Champa in Bengal had already, 
ina still earlier epoch of history, founded a colony in Cochin 
China and named it after their famous old town.* About the 
middle of the ninth century, Dhiman and his son Bit Palo, in- 
habitants of Varendra (North Bengal), founded new schools of 
painting, sculpture and cast metal works, which stamped their 
influence on works of art in Nepal, from whence the art of the 
Bengali masters spread to China and other Buddhistic countries. t 


ep 


possession of the Oxford University. Itis written in a character, which we consider to 
be identical with those prevalent in Bengal in the 6th century. Vide Anectoda Oxiniensis, 
Vol (IH, 


è æ 


* See Buddhist India by Rhys Davids, p. 35. 
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In Bengal new ideas in religion have ever found a fit soil 
to grow upon, and it is interesting to observe that, out of the 
twenty-four Tirthankaras (divine men) of the Jains, twenty-three 
attained Moksha (salvation) in Bengal. The place of their religious 
activity was Samet-sekhara or the Parsvanath hills in the district 
of Hazaribagh, and many of the Tirthankaras, such, for instance, 
as Sriranganath and WVasupujya, were born in Bengal.* The 
greatest of the Jain Tirthankaras—Mahavira—spent eighteen years 
of his life preaching his faith in Rada Desa (Western Bengal). 

The country was for centuries in open revolt against Hindu 
Bengal interdicted by Orthodoxy. Buddhistic and Jain influences 
lanu. here were so great that the Code of Manu, 
while including Bengal within the geographical boundary of 
Aryyavarta, distinctly prohibit all contact of the Hindus with this 
land. for fear of contamination. | Anandatirtha, the famous 
commentator of Aitareya Aranyaka, declares Bengal to be inhabit- 
ed by Rakshasas and Pisachas. In fact, it is probable that Bengal 
was mostly peopled by the descendants of the early citizens of 
Magadh,t hence Brahmanism could not thrive for many cen- 
turies amidst a people who were the pioneers of Buddhism. 

The Buddhist priests had already, in the latter part of the 
Bengali a form of tenth century, begun to write books in Prakrita 
Fatsach\-Prakrita, called the Gauda Prakrita. This  Prakrita 
was called by the grammarian Krishna Pandit, who flourished in 
the twelfth century, as a form of Paisachi Prakrita or a Prakrita 
spoken by the evil spirits. The rules specified by him, in 
his celebrated grammar Prakrita-Chandrika, as peculiar to our 
dialect, apply to it up to this day. According to him 4 


——— —— — — EE 


* Vide Jainamala or a Aivanolasteal table of the Tirthankaras, quoted in the Bengali 
Encyclopaedia Visvakoah, Vol. VII, p. 168. 
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Sfat Frat tet anefe Maonu. 
t Vide Indien Pandits in the Lend of Snow by Sarat Chandra Das, p. 2h. 
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Z and 4 change into J and 4, and 4 is pronounced as @, and 


of "f, 4, A, one form only is found in current use. These 
are, generally speaking, the characteristic features of spoken 
Bengali up to this day and our old manuscripts are full of examples 
of them. The reasons which made Krishna Pandit give our lan- 
guage the contemptuous name of Paisachi Prakrita, are not far to 
seek. It is the same that made Manu” condemn all contact with 
this land. The dialect of the Buddhist people, in which the 
Buddhist priests were writing books, could not be accepted by the 
Sanskritic school which arose with the revival of Hinduism. 
Several works written in the tenth and the eleventh century 
Earliest Bengali Of the Christian era, in a very old form of 
works by the Bud: Bengali, have lately been discovered by Maha- 
mahopadhyay Hara Prasad Sastri in Nepal. 
They appear to be but poor fragments of a literature which owed 
its origin chiefly to the earnestness of the Tantrika Buddhists for 
popularizing their creed. Though these specimens have now been 
nearly all lost, we hope some portion of them may yet be recovered 
by careful research carried into the literary archives of Nepal and 
Chittagong, the present resorts of Buddhism in Eastern India. 

This effort on the part of the Buddhists to raise Bengali to 
the status of a written language, however, came 
suddenly to a standstill on the revival of 
Hinduism in Bengal. Buddhist works were carried away to Nepal 
and Burma by the vanquished exponents of that faith ; and all 
traces of the creed, which was once ascendant in the country, 
were obliterated there. Whatever may be urged in favour of the 
theory of ** the gradual, almost insensible, assimilation of Bud- 
dhism to Hinduism,”’ there can be no doubt that Buddhism was 
2h ila pees dae India ees storm ES Brabmanic — 
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Sudhanva will show the ruthless manner in which the Buddhists 
and Jains were sometimes persecuted :— 


“genstaatea: CINA taataa ataga sfata aiae conte 
afifa tefefesl asa Sayra fafeny mbatin es) Ce ISANSA 
fasol ago |" 

“Many of the chief princes, professing the wicked doctrines 
of the Buddhist and the Jain religion, were vanquished in various 
scholarly controversies. Their heads were then cut off with axes, 
thrown into mortars, and broken to pieces (reduced to powder) 
by means of pestles. So these wicked doctrines were thoroughly 
annihilated, and the country made free from danger. 

With the decadence of the power of the Buddhist priests, 
Progress of our who, in their zeal to popularize their creed, 


anguage retarded. ; f 

had not considered Bengali as an un- 
worthy medium for propagating their religious views, Bengali 
lost the patronage which it had secured of the lettered men of the 
country—and its future seemed dismal and uncheerful. We have 
shown that the form of Prakrita prevalent in Bengal was out of 
favour with the Sanskritic school which gave it a contemptuous 
epithet, Sanskrit scholars, who brought about a revival of 
Hinduism in Bengal, were imbued with a taste for the hard and 
fast rules of classical Sanskrit grammar, and had an unmixed 
abhorrence for the laxities of Prakrita adopted by the Buddhisis, 
Bengali seemed to have no prospects with such scholars: nay, 
they zealously opposed the efforts of those who tried to help the 
Vernacular of the country to assert its claim as a written language. 
The following well-known Sanskrit couplet bears testimony to 
their ill-will :— i 

-arana ates sfastia 6 
SIAN aa: BW AA RAF acas 1” 


= it a person hears the stories ‘of the eighteen Puranas or of 


n ayana gerited i in Bengali, he will be thrown into the hell’ 
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No Bengalee could possibly have shown such a contempt for 
| his mother-tongue. It is those Brahmans who came from Kanauj 
and elsewhere, who despised our language in this vile manner. 

There is a corresponding Bengali couplet which is also well- 
known :— 





$ = afecacn, STA, Ala TYAGA, 
of faa frar." 


* Krittivas (Bengali translator of the Ramayana), Kasidas 
(Bengali translator of the Mahabharata) and those who aspire to 
mix with the Brahmans too closely, are the greatest of evil-doers. 

lt was no doubt composed by the descendants of Kanauj 
Brahmans. 

In the famous controversy which Raja Rammohan Roy had 
with the orthodox Pandits, he had frequently to explain his conduct 

in regard to his publication of Bengali translations of the 

Sanskrit scriptures, which, according to those Brahmans, were 

sacrilegious. This shows that even as late as the early part of 

the 19th century, when Bengali had reached a high stage of 
development, it was looked down upon by the orthodox 

Brahmans. 

Our readers are likely to conclude from the above, that the 
Brahmans were jealous of the gradual development of Bengali and 
its recognition as a written language. They wanted all truths of 
their religion to be locked up in the Sanskrit texts ; any attempt 
to promulgate tem through the vehicle of a popular dialect, 

| meant a loss of the great power which they had monopolized ; 
and they thus looked upon all such movements to enrich the 
Bengali language, with jealousy and distrust. But it admits of 
another explanation also, which is perhaps the right one. The 
Brahmanic school probably suspected that the hunters after cheap 
popularity, who adopted Bengali for conveying the truths of the 
- Brahmanic religion, would not keep intact the purity of their spiri- 
or fae kah a E Kai pil —* wena “would 
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They, therefore, decried all efforts to popularize the Sastras by 
compiling Bengali translations. Added to this was their contempt 
for Bengali which was one of the most lax forms of the Ardha- 
magadhi Prakrita. Notonly did the Sanskrit-knowing people hold 
the Vernacular of the country in disfavour, but even the writers of 
Bengali themselves had no high opinion of its resources, We 
frequently come across such lines in old Bengali works as 
‘* Naturally Bengali poems are faulty ” (Vijay Gupta),* ‘‘ Not fit 
to be discussed in a vernacular poem ` (Kavindra) t—implying 
that Bengali was quite an unfit medium for conveying any serious 
or high thought. ° 
The question is: How could the poor Vernacular of Bengal 
How could Banh find recognition in the courts of the Kings, 


— cavour inthe inspite of this opposition of the Brahmans ? 


of Sanskrit scholars attached to it. From the time of Vikram- 
aditya it grew to be a fashion with Hindu Kings to keep learned 
companions, and they were generally picked men—fnished 
masters in Sanskrit Poetry, Grammar and Logic—who revelled in 
the high-flown style and in the niceties of rhetoric which abound 
in the latter-day Sanskrit works, such as Kadamvari, Dasakumara 
Charita and Sri Harsha Charita. The copper-plate inscriptions of 
the Pal and Sen Kings of Bengal bear abundant proofs of the 
learning and poetical powers of some of these gifted men, whose 
contempt for Bengali was as great as was their scholarship in 
Sanskrit. How can we account for the fact that the court of 
Krishnachandra of Navadwipa—a glorious seat of Sanskrit learn- 
ing, where Hariram Tarkasiddhanta, Krishnananda Vachaspati 
and Ramgopal Sarbabhoum were the professors of logic, where 
Vaneswar Vidyalankar won his laurels in Sanskrit poetry and 


“ Sivaram Vachaspati, Ramballabh Vidyavagis and Vireswar 


— — ——— — — 
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Nyayapanchanan discoursed on philosophy—such a distinguish- 
ed seat of classical learning as Krishnachandra’s court—could 
bestow its favours and titles on Bharatchandra and Ramprasad, 
the Bengali poets of the eighteenth century? Not only Krishna- 
chandra but many other Rajas and Chiefs of Bengal, who pre- 
ceded him, are described as having extended their patronage and 
favour to the early Bengali poets. Their courts were guided by 
Sanskrit-knowing Pandits, and how are we to reconcile the fact 
that these Brahmans welcomed the poor patois, the despicable 
Paisachi Prakrita of Bengal, for which they had hitherto had only 
_ a feeling of unmixed contempt ? 

VA This elevation of Bengali to a literary status was brought 
about by several influences, of which the 
by Moslem Chiefs. Vichammadan conquest was undoubtedly one of 
the foremost. If the Hindu Kings had continued to enjoy inde- 
pendence, Bengali would scarcely have got an opportunity to 
find its way into the courts of Kings. | 
⸗ The Pathans occupied Bengal early in the thirteenth century. 
They came from a great distance—from Bulkh, Oxus or Transoxina, 
but they settled in the plains of Bengal and had no mind to return 
to their mountainous home. The Pathan Emperors learned Ben- 
gali and lived in close touch with the teeming Hindu population 
whom they were called upon to rule. The minarets and cupolas 
of their mo$ques rose to the sky, adjoining the spires and tridents 
of the Hindu temples. The sounds of the conch-shells and bells 
emanating from the latter were heard while the newcomers 
assembled in the mosques to say their evening prayers. The 
pompous processions and the religious rites of the Hindus-—their 
Durgapuja, Ras and Dolotsav—displayed a religious enthusiasm 
which equalled their own, while celebrating the Moharram, Id, 
Sabebarat and other festivals. The Emperors heard of the far- 
reaching fame of the Sanskrit epics, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. and observed the wonderful influence which these 
exercised in moulding the religious and domestic life of the 

Hindus, and they naturally felt a desire to be acquainted with the 
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contents of those poems. The Pathan Emperors and Chiefs could 
not have the great patience of the Hindu Kings who were inspired 
by a religious zeal to hear the Brahman scholars recite Sanskrit 
texts and their learned annotations, step by step, requiring the 
listeners many long years to complete a course of lectures on the 
Ramayana or the Mahabharata. They appointed scholars to tran- 
slate these works into Bengali which they now spoke and under- 
stood. The first Bengali translation of the Mahabharata of which 
we hear, was undertaken at the order of Nasir Shah, the Emperor 
of Gauda who ruled for 40 years till 1325 A.D. This translation 
has not yet been recovered, but we find mention of it in another 
translation of the epic made by Kavindra Parameswar, at the 
command of Paragal Khan, the Governor of Chittagong. Nasir 
Shah was a great patron of the language of this country. The 
poet Vidyapati dedicates one of his songs to this monarch * and, 
in another, speaks with high respect of Sultan Ghiasuddin.f 


WA The name of the Emperor of Gauda, who appointed Krittivas 


to translate the Ramayana, is not known with certainty. He might 
be Raja Ganesh Narayan or a Moslem Sultan, but even if he 
was a Hindu King, there are abundant proofs to show that his 


~ Jeourt was stamped with Moslem influence. Emperor Husain 


Shah was a great patron of Bengali. Maladhar Vasu, a native of 
Kulingram, was employed by Emperor Shamshuddin Yusuf Shah 
to translate the Bhagavata into Bengali, and after two chapters of 
this work had been translated by him, in 1480 A.D., the Emperor 
was pleased to confer on him the title of Gunaraj Khan. We 
have already referred to a translation of the Mahabharata made by 


— — —— — 


— — — 


© œi afai ate eter) te ethan aes aa fadia ae te citet, 
fa fastefs sree | 

“ Nasira Shah knows it well, whom Cupid pierced with his dart; the poet Vidyapati 
_says—L ong live the Emperor of the Five Indies |!" 


t © ety tafira anta “—Vidvapati. 
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Kavindra Parameswar at the behest of Paragal Khan. This Para- 


gal Khan was a general of Husain Shah, deputed by him to conquer ~ 


Chittagong. Frequent references are found in old Bengali litera- 
ture, indicating the esteem and trust in which the Emperor Husain 
Shah was held by the Hindus.” Kavindra Parameswar had tran- 
slated the Mahabharata up to the Striparva, and Chhuti Khan, son 
of Paragal Khan, who had succeeded his father in the Governorship 
of Chittagong, employed another poet named Srikaran Nandi for 
translating the Asvamedh Parva of that epic. Srikaran Nandi s 
translation has lately been published by the Sahitya Parishad 
of Calcutta. Poet Alaol, who lived about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, translated a Hindi work entitled Padmavat 
by Mir Mohammad in a highly Sanekritised Bengali. at the 
command of Magan Thakur, a Mohammadan minister of the 
court of the Chief of Aracan. It should be noted here that there 
are many instances where Mohammadans adopted Hindu names 
and so the name Magan Thakur should not lead us to mistake him 
for a Hindu. Alaol was also employed by the Moslem Chief 
Solaiman, to translate 4 Persian work into Bengali. Instances of 
a like nature, where Mohammadan Emperors and Chiefs initiated 
and patronised translations of Sanskrit and Persian works into 
Bengali, are numerous, and we are led to believe that, when the 
powerful Moslem Sovereigns of Bengal granted this recognition to 
the Bengali language in their courts, Hindu Rajas also naturally 
followed suit. The Brahmans could not resist the influence of this 


high patronage ; they were, therefore, compelled to favour the 
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language they had hated so much, and latterly they themselves 
came forward to write poems and compile works of translation in 
Bengali. From the account contained in some of the early Bengali 
works of translation, we can see how court patronage was accorded 
to the Bengali poets. When the shades of twilight settléd on the 
dark green clumps of shrubby trees on the far Sonamura ranges, 
Paragal Khan, the Governor, used to call his ministers, attendants 
and courtiers every evening to his palace at Paragalpur in Feni, and 
before this illustrious audience, the translator of the Mahabharata 
had to recite portions from his poems—the Governor himself 
giving cheers in appreciation of beautiful and interesting passages. 
The poet flattered his noble patron by calling him an incarnation 
of Hari in kaliyuga” and it is curious to note that the Pathan 
Chief, who was a devout Mohammadan, enjoyed this compliment 
of the Hindu poet and did not take it as an affront. 
~ Thus the appointment of Bengali poets to the courts of 
Hindu Rajas grew to be a fashion after the 
— —— — example of the Moslem Chiefs, and we find 
most of the works of our best poets dedicated 
to the kings and noblemen who patronised them. Thus the 
works of Vidyapati, the Maithil poet, are inseparably associated 
with Shiva Simha and other sovereigns of Mithila. Mukundaram, 
the immortal author of Chandi, had for his patron Bankura Rai, 
the Raja of Arah-Brahmanbhumm, Rameshvar, who wrote the 
Shivayan, enjoyed the patronage of Yashovanta Simha, Raja 
of Karnagad. Ghanaram, the author of Dharmamangal, was 
the recipient of many favours from Kirttichandra, the Raja 
of Burdwan—and who can think of the poet Bharatchandra 
without remembering his great friend and patron Krishnachandra 
of Navadwip ? Raja Jaychandra employed the noet-Rhshani 
Das for compiling a translation of the Ramayana; and many other 
classical Sanskrit works were translated into Bengali under the 
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auspices of the Kings of Tippera. We shall dwell upon all these 
works in their proper places hereafter. 

w We now confidently presume that the above proofs will be 
held sufficient to support the view that the patronage and favour 
of the Mchammadan Emperors and Chiefs gave the first start 
towards recognition of Bengali in the courts of the Hindu Rajas 
and to establish its claims on the attention of scholars. It is : 
curious to observe that, more than once in history, we have owed 
the development of our language to the influence of foreign people, 
from whom such help was the least expected. Nathaniel Prassy 
Halhed, a European member of the Indian Civil Service, wrote 
the earliest Bengali grammar for us in the eighteenth century ; 
and Bengali prose, in our own days, owes a good deal to the 
impetus given to it by the European missionaries. 

The other causes, which contributed to a rapid development 
of Bengali during the Mohammadan period, 
were— 





Other causes. 


~ (a) The revival of Hinduism, which we have in this book 
called the Pauranic Renaissance. 
Z \b) The great Vaishnava movement in Bengal in the sixteenth 
century. 
| have come across some materials brought to light by my 
old pupil Dr. Enamul Haq from Aracan which clearly show 
that Bengali was favoured in the courts of the Hindu and 
Buddhist Rajas of Bengal prior to the Renaissance when Brahmans 
came from Kanauj and other places. Some of the records and - 
inscriptions found in the archives of old palaces and mansions in 
Tippera and other Eastern districts show that Bengali was called 
“Luweng” or refined language in those places, where it enjoyed a 
high favour amongst the people. Bengali, it seems, was marching 
eastward and was adopted not only in Assam but further east in É 
ee E Suvarnarekha and other rivers in Aracan, E Su 
See to ibe bily doniet ot Mandis A 
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masters. But at the present day its scope is being gradually 
restricted. In Orissa Bengali and Oriya characters were the same 
in the 14th century, and their literary language also did not show , 
any marked difference. But of late there has been a perceptible 
movement obstructing the natural process of absorption, and 
this unnatural movement is accentuated in the present day by 
provincial estrangements. The Bengalis living in Behar have 
been deprived of facilities to study their own language whereas 
large movements for supporting the Hindi propaganda are on foot. 
It is likely that a large section of Bengalis, living outside 
their own country, may in course of time forget their mother- 
tongue and adopt the language of the neighbouring provinces. 
Assamese has unjustly and cruelly been alienated from Bengali. 
This action was vehemently protested against by the then learned 
Inspector of Schools, Mr. Robertson, about a hundred years ago. 
The progressive march of Bengali to further east is now a thing of 
the past. One Mohammadan writer of considerable talent and 
scholarship hailing from Chittagong, who compiled several classical 
Bengali poems for the people of Aracan in the 17th century, 
strongly condemned those who, though born in the soil of Bengal, 
showed antipathy towards their mother-tongue. He said that 
such people should leave the country and settle elsewhere. 
The Brahmans who came from Kanauj and became the leaders ——~ 
of the Hindu community could have no natural liking for Bengali 
“which appeared to them as jargon and the offspring of Paishachi, a 
Prakrit spoken by evil spirits. These orthodox Brahmans bitterly * 
opposed the movement to translate the scriptures into Bengali. As 
a result of their injunctions, written Bengali could not thrive or get 
any recognition in the Hindu courts in the lOth, I Ith and 12th 
centuries. But Mohammadan rulers had no such scruple and stuck 
to the custom of old times and encouraged translations of Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian works into Bengali. The Kings and Chiefs of 
Aracan, mostly Mohammadans, were great supporters of Bengali, 
and Mohammedan scholars of their courts were zealous exponents 
of our tongue from the |6th to the 18th “century. | ) 
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That Bengalħundoubtedly occupied the first place in India as 

literary and spoken language was admitted by Carey, Marshman, 

Ward and other distinguished linguists in the [8th century. 

Carey, who was a master of || vernaculars of our country, dis- | 
| tinctly refers to the intrinsic merits of Bengali and declares that 

it undoubtedly occupies the foremost position amongst all the 4 
languages of India. Yet at the time when this remark was 

made, neither Michael nor Bankim nor Rabindra Nath had begun 

to write in Bengali. 

Now when we are elated at the thought that one of the 

Bengali newspapers claims nearly sixty thousand subscribers—a 

figure not equalled by any other English or Vernacular newspaper 

in India—when we wonder at the unapproachable height of 
Tagore's fame with pride and revel at the prospect of the 
literature of Bengal gradually extending its scope and feld of 

work, the more thoughtful people of this country are naturally 
alarmed at the probable result of the forces set in motion 

to thwart the progress of Bengali. Provincial jealousy and 

racial vanities have stood to narrow the scope of our language, 

and the political redistribution of Bengal for administrative ; 
purposes is aiding the hostile movements. Bengal, alas! is poor 
and has not the enormous pecuniary resources of the sister pro- 
vinces supported by the Local Governments to face the situation. 
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i. Rural aphorisms and wise sayings: Dak and Khana, 17 2. Dharma-cult—a form 
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Before dealing with the literature of Bengal that grew up 
after the Mohammadan conquest, we propose to dwell here upon 
the fragments of literary works which have come down to us— 
from a much earlier period. They consist of (1) Aphorisms and 
pithy sayings which served as a guide for domestic and agricul- 
tural purposes to the rural folk of Bengal ; (2) Hand-books of. 
mystic doctrines, based on Tantrik forms of Buddhism; (3) 
Ballads and songs in honour of some of the Rajas and Chiefs of 
Bengal; (4) Hymns, odes and songs describing the prowess of 
Dharma-Thakur and other domestic deities; (5) Genealogical 
accounts of the Kulin families of Bengal. 


|. APHORISMS AND Wise SAYINGS: DAK AND KHANA 


Referring to the earliest literature of Bengal, which bears the 
stamp of Buddhistic influence, we light upon 
Dak-Tantra, a Tantrik work of the Buddhists, 
containing aphorisms and wise sayings in old Bengali 
‘regarding agriculture, astrology, medicine and other matters of 
interest for the domestic life. Daker Bachan gives specimens of a 
very old form of Bengal: which may be traced to the tenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. Dak-Tantra is also a book of authority 
with the rural folk of Bengal, but it is popularly known here as 
* Daker Bachan.” The latter work gives a smoothed down ver- 
sion of its precursor and prótotype preserved in Assam and other 


Daker Bachan. 
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places; but there are numerous lines to be found in the editions 
of the book published by the Bat-tala Presses of Calcutta” which 
retain their old and antiquated forms. It is impossible to get any 
clear sense out of such lines as :— 


"qif ae gary | 
BACA cas ath a 
qari afu fea as | 
atom corm faafaa yo n 
atafe fs atafe corsa | 
cam anran fe ays 1 
Stal cam ates fafe | 
atétea cata sif nifa n 
RACZ ACA PATUH BT | 
ay SIs TS SY TT 
RATC AA CARTS Icy | 
acm SIH RACH MC | 


* Probably the last portion refers to the rules for settling dis- 
putes by arbitration—a practice generally followed in the old order 
bois of society. There are evident traces of Buddhis- 

—— tic views in these sayings. Buddhism, in its days 
of decline in India, became identical with scepticism in popular 
opinion. In Daker Bachan, we come across such views as these: 
** When we get a good and palatable thing to eat, it is not wise 
to keep it for to-morrow. Enjoy curds and milk; if they brin 
on disease, get it cured by medicine. For, says Dak, when one 
dies, there is an end of his connection with the world."'t This 
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is quite a non-Hindu idea. The pleasures of the present moment 
are discarded by the Hindu Shastras and the views quoted above 
remind us of Charvaka and other free-thinkers, and as we have 
said the Buddhists of the latter-day school had turned into free- 
thinkers like Charvaka. The Buddhistic Dharma Shastra lays 
special stress on charitable works. In the short epigrammatic 
sayings of Dak, there are many passages calling on a householder 
to perform works of charity and public good. 

One who is anxious to do a virtuous act, should dig tanks 
and plant trees (for the benefit of the people). One who founds 
institutions for the distribution of rice and water, never goes to 
Hell.''* ; 

We miss in these sayings the familiar injunctions for prayer 
and worship, indispensable in a book of rules for the guidance 
of a Hindu householder ; and here we can draw a clear line of 
demarcation between the state of society before and after the 
revival of Hirfduism in “Bengal. All rules and codes framed for 
the guidance of men and women in our society, after the down- 
fall of Buddhism, have a distinct and unmistakable reference to 
the metaphysical side of religion. In them a far greater stress 
is laid on devotion to gods than on principles of morality. The 
Hindu priests even go so far as to declare that a man committing 
even the worst of sins may secure a place in Heaven by uttering 
the name of God a single time. The Daker Bachan evidently 
belongs to a period anterior to the acceptance of this code in 
society. The Assamese have claimed Dak as a native of Assam 
and there is a controversy on this point (dealt with in my Typical 
Selections, Vol. |, pp. 1-4). 
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Daker Bachan is not the only book of its kind in old 
Bengali. Mhanar Bachan furnishes an equally 
old specimen of our language. The latter is 
more popular with the masses and has, therefore, undergone far 
greater changes than Daker Bachan. We, however, often light 
upon old and antiquated forms of expressions in it, which re- 
mind us that, though simplified and altered, the sayings must 
also be traced to an early age. Though the subjects treated of 
in the two books cover a varied field, by far the greater portion 
The  sayi of them is devoted to agricultural matters. In 
sayings are 
——— to ag: Bengal, where the people are chiefly of the 
ubyec 
peasant class, these sayings are accepted as a 
guide by millions; the wisdom they display is the result of acute 
observation of nature and has a special significance in regard to the 
soil and climate of Bengal. We quote some of them below” :— 
“Tf it rains in the month of Agrahayan, the king goes 


a-begging. : 7 


Ll ee 
— — — — — — — — 


Khanar Bachan. 


2 * afr aca apace | 
ate RIAA HINCA 1 
qfy ara coca | 
sie au gT 
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“If it rains in the month of Poush, money may be had even 
by selling the chaff, 


“If it rains at the end of the month of Magh, the king and 
his country become blessed. 

a |; it rains in Falgun, the millet Chinakaon (Peanicum 
miliaceum) grows abundantly."’ 

"t Khana says, the paddy thrives in the sun and the betel 
in the shade.*’ 

” If the paddy gets profuse sunshine by day, and showers by 
night, it rapidly develops. Khana says, the drizzling rain in the 
month of Kartik does immense good to the paddy.”’ 

'* Hear, O son of ploughman, in the bamboo-bush put some 
smut of paddy; if you do so near the root of the shrubs, they will 
soon cover two Kudas of land (about 174 cubits square). 

‘* O son of ploughman, plant patol (Trichosanthes dicca) 
in a sandy soil, your expectations will be fulfilled.” 

“ Sow the seeds of mustard close, but those of rye (Sinapis 
ramose) at some distance from one another. Cotton plants 
should be put at the distance of a leap from one another and jute 
should, by no means, be planted near them, for cotton plants will 
perish if they come in contact with the water from the jute- 
feld.” 

There are numerous rules of this nature laid down on agri- 
cultural matters, with special application to the products of the 
soil of Bengal. The books serve to this day as infallible agricul- 
tural manuals to the ploughmen of Bengal. The short sentences 


“ ata a brata cab) | 
aia ACH Cat croi i 
Bice afu afar cote 
wita cea wita nan 1” 
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rhyming with one another are soon committed to memory ; so 
every child and every woman know them in rural Bengal. 

The following rule is enjoined for building a residential 
On house-building house — 


“On the east, let there be the ducks (i.e., there should be a 
tank); on the west, an avenue of bamboos ; on the north, a garden 
of fruit trees; and the south should be left open.” * 

The chapter on medicine is not taken from any learned Sans- 
ae ee krit medical work. The indigenous plants and 
nion- and en the herbs of rural Bengal are prescribed as remedies, 
the effects of which seem to be infallible on the 

human system and were known by direct experiment. The dis- 
course on the culinary art of Bengal in Daker Bachan has a parti- 
cular interest to us, as it describes the simple but exceedingly 
delicious fare cooked by our village women. In plainness and 


delicacy of taste, these dishes bear a striking contrast to the i 
rich preparations of meat introduced in later times by the 
Mohammadans. . 


There are many legendary tales current throughout this pro- 

vince, which connect Khana with Baraha-mihir, the famous 

Indian astrologer. The popular legends about Khana are wild 

and incredible. One of them says that Khana was the wife of 

Mihir, whom the legend represents as the son of Baraha. 
Baraha, it is said, was jealous of Khana’s proficiency in Astro- 

logy and this eventually led him to order his son Mihir to kill 

l his wife. After killing his wife, Mihir kept her head in a secure 

- place but after a few days he found that a lizard had eaten up the 4 
tongue of the female prodigy. As a result the lizards as a class aos 

= have since been endowed with — — Ifa —— = 
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of the name of Khana with outstanding astrological knowledge, 
to whom were ascribed through succeeding ages the ripe experi- 
ence and observations of the people of Bengal in Agriculture and 
Astrology. The accumulated wisdom of the whole peasantry of 
this agricultural province sought an expression in these aphorisms. 
In the Barasat Sub-Division of Bengal there is a mound of earth 
full of antiquarian relics. This mound is said to be the ruins of 
the palace of an ancient king. Many legends about Khana and her 
proficiency in Agriculture and Astrology are current in the locality. 
It may be that in a later age this Khana came to be identified with 
a real or fabled heroine associated with the court of Vikramaditya. 

Pandit Babuya Misra, a Lecturer of the Calcutta University, 
states that there are many aphorisms of Khana current in Dar- 
bhanga District. He says that some of these were copied three or 
four hundred years ago. Their language is Bengali. In the Patan- 
jali Mahabhashya (3rd century B.C.) and even in Brihat Samhita 
some Sanskrit formula bearing afinity with the Bengali sayings are 
to be found. They are also on Agriculture and Astrology. But 
there are some interesting points of difference. The aphorisms of 
Khana have a special bearing upon the climatic conditions and 
soil of Bengal and are distinctly indigenous in character, whereas 
the Sanskrit sayings are more general and scarcely deal with the 
peculiar characteristics of Bengal. 

Whether there was a historical woman named Khana in the 
time of the good king Vikramaditya, or there was some other 
woman of that name, proficient in Astrology, who lived in the 
Barasat Sub-Division in a remote age, it is sure that this figure is 
now lost in the mist of age-long superstitions and obscure 
traditions, but the fact seems to be that the agricultural people of 
Bengal have from age to age contributed to these aphorisms 
which now pass under the real or fabled name of Khana and 
given them their present shape. Unfortunately, no —— 
attempts have been made to collect and preserve them. 

— — that y —— do not mean 
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of livelihood of all Bengalis in the past, irrespective of social 
position. The difference between the higher and the lower castes 
was not great in those days. Even the Brahmans did not feel 
any scruple in driving the plough with their hands for the culti- 
vation of their fields, though in the Hindu Jurisprudence 
a Brahman is sometimes prohibited from adopting the plough for 
tilling lands as a calling. This spirit probably arose from the 
Buddhistic feelings of reluctance to hurt any animal. Such 
passages might have been interpolated in later times. This is, 
however, not the place where this vexed question should be 
attempted to be solved. In the Chandi-Kabya (poem on Chandi) 
by Mukundaram, writtenin the year 1574 A.D., the poet says 
that, though his ancestry was to be traced from Tapan Ojah, 
a Raja of Karuri Brahmin family, the forefathers of the poet up 
to 6th or 7th generation tilled their own lands with the plough; 
this takes us about three centuries back, to the 13th century, when 
a high caste Brahman did not think it to be beneath his dignity to 
drive the plough for cultivation. Instances of Brahmans adopting 
the agricultural profession may be multiplied. Mukundaram 
was a highly gifted post, versed in Shastric lore and a private 
tutor to a prince, yet he did not feel any hesitancy in recounting 
such humble work as an occupation of his ancestors. 

| mean to imply by this reference that the sayings were not 
composed by illiterate peasantry alone. Even people of high 
rank and scholarship probably contributed the result of their 
observations to this stock of popular wisdom. 

People of Bengal are keen observers of nature, and they did 
not throw their observation into the background even when their 
scholarship was great. There are many aphorisms in this agri- 


cultural and astrological manual ascribed to Khana, which 
discriminate auspicious hours from inauspicious and descri . the 
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Here are some wise sayings of Khana :— 


"IFF CHATI JAR | 
FINS etp? BAA 
aries CATA axa 
CRÍA SCA Seay 
fraa fafu, faria are | 
arr fara se tfaa ta u 
=a eta sats aH | 
ANAN NGANA 
sta as Stal fasti | 
qata fasta afq-aret | ” 


In a preceding passage—“ CAI 90 cate, BIAS +a cat” 
(avoid Monday and Friday in wearing new clothes) —one’s action is 
restrained by a specification of inauspicious days in the manual of 
Khana. Exception is taken to shaving on Sundays and Tuesdays, 
and many inauspicious days are mentioned for sea voyage. 

The passage quoted above shows the other side of the 
picture and gives directions not to follow superstitious injunc- 
tions. Here we perceive the intellectual freedom of the masses, 
the parallel to which we may hardly expect to find in any other 
Indian province. 

The above passage is translated as follows: ** Whenever you 
find a washerman, you should make over your clothes to him 
without waiting for a consideration of auspicious time. When- 
ever you will (conveniently) finda barber, make yourself ready for 
shaving. As for undertaking a voyage, do not care for the 
injunctions, but unhesitatingly cross a river or sea whether the day 
is auspicious or not. If you have no vessel, try to cross the river 
by swimming.’ This means, exert your fullest strength and do 
not mind any superstitions or impediments, dictated by Astro- 
logers. “No help is more reliable than self-help. All that 
Khana says in her astrological direction in the vernacular language 
clouds one’s commonsense.” 

Such strength always lay in our people: while sometimes 
controlled by the restrictions of the astrological wisdom, the 
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people were always led by the impetus of an inward spirit of 
revolt and would not brook restraint of any sort in their action. 

z Haughton, the lexicographer, while extolling and enumerating the 
various points of their artistic and sculptural excellence and 
superior intellectual and moral gifts, says of these people of 
Bengal: ‘‘ The European traveller will be convinced that he is 
amongst the most surprising race of men that ever existed....... ints 
A people capable of doing these things are of no common 
character and nothing but the skill of the legislator is required 
to direct such steadfastness of principles to whatever can advance 
and perpetuate their happiness (pp. viil, ix). ; 


| give some further passages from the interesting manual 


of Khana :— 


“ Zeta Bail m) SE ata | 
ataa ga AEG Ia l” 


*“ Tf the sky is covered by mist in Chaitra (March-April) and 
there be plenty of paddy- in Bhadra (August-September), the 
earth is afflicted with plague and other disasters of that sort.” 


- “ oj raty RINRI 1 | 
CAR Seta agi Sa” a 


= “Jf a southern wind blows in the month c of Ashar (june- -July), 
there will be a flood in the year.” 


= 4 | * cica safa, da itx agi | * k 
vi AC STAG SALA pi 1” i T 
"94 jn Poosh (December-Januaxy) there be hent tn the — 


E phere and cold i in Vaishakh (April-May), in that year hea os woo ia 
fall will commence from the Bret pat — — * 
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“If the clouds take the form as if cut by spade and 
axe, and the wind blows off and on, it should be understood that 
rainfall will commence in a day or two; O my peasant friend, do 
not waste time in such weather, but busy yourself in constructing 
a ridge around your fields to preserve the water.” 

These sayings, as I have said, have a special reference to 
Bengal and contain minute observations on the weather of the 
province, 

" Cae Pta aa, sta feca ou ae | 
Yai aca Rice gheata faery” 


“If in the night the clouds cover the sky and there be rain 
throughout the day, O brother peasant, it will be vain for you to 
go to your field for work.” 


There are hundreds of such sayings in the manual (see Brihat 
Banga, p. 916.) ; 

It is curious to observe that the river Bhagirathi was some- 
times called “ Sita 4f¥,” * canal of Bhaga ` or Bhagirath, distinctly 
suggesting that the river Bhagirathi was dug as a canal by Bhagi- 
rath, a prince of the solar dynasty. The popular legend is that 
the Ganges descended from Heaven, being pleased with the 
austerities and penances of prince Bhagirath. 

In Daker Bachan we find an interesting study of female 
character which, | am afraid, will not be fully 
Study of female 4 i ~ 
character in Daker appreciated by people unacquainted with the 
— life in our zenana. We give some extracts 
below” :— 

““ The husband is inside the house, the wife sits out-of-doors, 
and turns her head on all sides and smiles. With such a wife, 
says Dak, the husband's life is not secure.” 


——— — — — — — — — — — — 


* * aca aia) atéca seem | 
sifa sica Site FETS SICA | 


Cea BCI meta ATA | 
Sera csa Tatan Br 0” 
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“The hearth is in the kitchen, but the wife cooks meals 
outside, she swells her small tresses and ties them into a large 
knot, and frequently turns back her head (as if to see somebody). 
She empties the pitcher, and goes to the pond for refilling it, 
casts side-glances on the pasgers-by, and covertly glances at 
some stranger while talking with neighbours on the road, hums 
atune while lighting the evening lamp. Such a woman should 
not be kept in the house,” * 

The sky of Bengal, clear and transparent in the early spring, 

foggy in winter. and full of frowning clouds 
Boramasi or ‘twelve and angry flashes of lightning in the rainy 
monthe”—a favourite a h 
subject. months, ever changing its aspect from month 

to month, cannot fail to strike a keen observer 
of nature with the clearly defined lines of its varied weather. 
The various seasons produce different results on the human 
system, on the paddy-fields, and on the variegated flowers and 
leaves of trees with which the villages abound. Life here 
changes, as it were, from month to month and nature pic- 
turesquely disports herself on the stage of this beautiful country 
through the twelve sub-divisions of the year. The ‘‘ Baramasi”’ 
or a description of twelve months is a favourite subject with our 
old poets, who seem never to be weary of describing the peculiar 
pleasures and sorrows of each month. Here, in these two 
manuals, there are frequent references to the conditions of 
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weather foretelling the prospects of paddy during each month 
of the year. Food, peculiarly congenial to the human system 
in each season and month, is detailed in Daker Bachan im strict 
accordance with the principles of health. I quote a portion 


below :— 


“In the month of Kartik, take the esculent root Ol (Arum 
campanulatum). In Agrahayan the Bel fruit will prove con- 
genial to health. In Poush, take Kanji (a kind of sour gruel 
made by steeping rice in water and letting the liquor ferment). 
In Magh, a free use of mustard oil is recommended. In Falgun 
take ginger and in Chaitra vegetables of a bitter taste (as Nim 
leaves) will do you good. In Vaishakh Nalita (a pot herb), 
in Jyaishtha butter milk, in Ashar curds, in Sravan Khoi {a 
kind of fried-grain), in Bhadra palm fruit, and in Ashwin 
cucumber. This is the Baramasi, says Dak.’’* 


The later Baramasis, of which there is quite a legion in our 
old literature, are mainly devoted to tender feelings experienced 
by lovers in the different months of the year, especially when 
separated from one another. 


The popularity of the two books is not approached by any 
other writings that we know of, in the country, 


as even illiterate men have got the aphorisms 
by heart, which have been handed down 
to us from a remote past—it may be the tenth century A.D. as 
we have already said and as appears from the language in which 


The popularity of 
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their older versions are couched and from the spirit of the age 
which is stamped upon them. 
Our next point will be to discuss the authorship of these 
aphorisms. Khana is believed to bea historical 
—— personage. We have already referred to the 
legend that she was the reputed daughter-in-law 
of Varaha-mihira and a prodigy in Astronomy, in the days of 
Vikramaditya, the King of Ujjayini. Even accepting all these 
traditions about her to be true, it is absurd to suppose that she, a 
native of Rajputana, would compose the aphorisms in Bengali 
or dwell upon subjects which apply peculiarly to Bengal. 
The Daker Bachan has similarly been ascribed by popular 
belief to a milkman named Dak. In the Bhanita (signature) of 
these sayings, we occasionally come across the words ““ Dak 
goala `° (Dak the milkman). In some of the sayings we find 
the Bhanita of Ravan. This exceedingly puerile notion is no 
doubt due to the belief amongst the people of this country that a 
knowledge of Astrology has come down to us from the Rakshasas. 
Ravan, the King of Rakshasas, was a saintly character among the 
Mahayana Buddhists. His great intellectual gifts are in evidence 
in the well-known work, Lankavatar Sutra. Scholars and saints 
like Dhamma-Kitti (10th century) have found fault with the 
Hindus for representing him as a vicious character. If these 
aphorisms were composed by the Buddhists, the colophon ascrib- 
ing authorship to Ravan would admit of a partial justification. 
In spite of all these traditions, we are inclined to believe that 
these sayings contain the accumulated wisdom of the Bengal 
peasantry—they are the heritage of an agricultural race to which 
the unassuming rural folk of Bengal have unconsciously contri- 
buted through ages, and that no particular person or persons 
should be credited with their authorship. 
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representations of gods and goddesses and other carvings on 

PRS ee es bricks indicating the ancient decorative art of 

east by the Hindus. the Hindus have been lately discovered from 

dilapidated mosques in various places in India, 

as the plaster, which concealed them from view, crumbled 
down from the walls in course of time. 

Such has also been the case with Buddhism in India. In the 
Buddhist temples the image of Buddha is often worshipped as 
Shiva. Buddhistic religious books have been so recast and trans- 
formed by the Hindu priests that they now pass for religious 
poems of the Hindus in the eyes of the people. Yet they were 
unmistakably Buddhistic works at first. Such, for instance, are 
the poems of Dharmamangal. Dharma-Thakur, in praise of 
whose might the poems were originally composed, represents 
the popular idea of Buddha and occupies the second place in the 
Buddhistic group comprised of Buddha, Dharma and Samgha. 
The third of the group, AS, changed into */¥, is also alluded to 
in the Shunya-Puran by Ramai Pandit. 

He mystically discourses on “2!” which, however, is as remote 
from AS as is the popular conception of Dharma-Thakur from 


— — — — — — 
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that of the historical Buddha. There are passages which distinctly 
| prove the Buddhistic origin of the poems. In 
— pages the Shunya-Puran, which lays down rules for 
Dharma worship, there is a line—“ iate 4% 
few] ta” (Dharma Raj condemns sacrifices), This sounds 
like a translation of the well-known line in honour of Buddha by 
the poet Jayadev—‘* famia azafardaee spiata " | 
There are many other passages which clearly indicate the 
same truth, for instance, ‘' fRreta *leaats 45s AAK (Dharma 
Raj is held in high veneration in Ceylon). In another line we 
fnd "sfiia fsa ats afas Basta > (In former times Dharma 
Raj was called the Lalita Avatar), The most authoritative 
biography of Buddha is called ‘* Lalita Vistara.*’ 
The nation had forgotten the force and utility of the Samgha, 
the Buddhistic congregation of monks and, therefore, confused 
it with Shankha, the familiar shell sacred as a religious symbol 


of the Hindus. 


In the poems of Dharmamangal itself, there are frequent 
references to Buddhist saints, such as Minanath, Gorakshanath, 
Hadipa and Kalupa. The words faa#@4 and "a 4%, with which 
the readers of the poems are so familiar, are words taken from 
the Buddhistic Shastras. The doctrine known as the Shunyabad, 
which explains the origin of the universe from nothing, became 
a popular theory with the later Buddhistic School: and this 
doctrine is detailed not only in the Shunya-Puran, but also in 
the poems of Dharmamangal. The Hadis, Doms and other 
low-caste people are the priests in many of the Dharma temples. 
The Dom Pandits at one time occupied a prominent position in 
the Buddhistic temples, and when Buddhism was driven away 
from this country, all religious functions in many of these Dharma 
temples still continued to be discharged by the descendants of 
the Dom priests, as the Hindus dared not oust a priestly class, 
revered by the people, from their duties in temples. We noticed 
that the poems in honour of /Dharma-Thakur'have been thoroughly _ 
recast by the Hindu priests, and Hindu ideas have been le 
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introduced into them ; but even as late as 1640 A.D. the Brahman 
priests would not venture to mix too closely with the worshippers 
of Dharma-Thakur for fear of losing caste. In the above year, 
when Manik Ram Ganguli, a Brahman, was inspired by Dharma- 
Thakur, who appeared to him in a dream for encouraging him to 
write a Dharmamangal, the poet fell prostrate before him in 
dismay, and said “tfs uta 257 aff Za Ffa ma” (| shall be an 
outcast, if | sing a song in your praise). This distinctly proves 
that Dnarma- Thakur had originally no place in the Hindu 
Pantheon. 


As the popularity of these songs amongst the masses 

The Brahmans gra. Continued unabated, the Brahmans gradually 

momar dia their took them up, and later poems of Dharma- 
mangal have been so greatly transformed in 

their hands, that they look very much like works devoted to the 
Shakta-cult ; but reading between the lines, the readers will be able 
to discover evident traces of Buddhism in them. It should, 
however, be noted here that the Buddhism indicated in these 
works has scarcely anything in common with the pure Buddhism 
of Asoka’s time; and both are even more unlike one another 
than the Pauranic Hindu religion of the present day and the pure 


religion of the Upanishads. 
The Shunya-Puran by Ramai Pandit, Charya-Pads by 


Kahnapada, the poems known as Dharma- 

Beg tory ma works mangal, and ballads and songs in honour of some 
of the early Kings of Bengal bear distinct stamp 

of Buddhism on them. The ballads of the Pal Kings, who were 
great patrons of Buddhism, indicate the marvellous power wielded 
by Gorakshanath and Hadisiddha, the great Buddhistiec saints. 
The latter belonged to one of the meanest castes of the Hindu 
society, yet his power is said to have been so great that the gods 
of Heaven trembled in fear, when the saint approached. In 
the songs of Govindachandra, revised by the poet Durlabh 
Mallik, the King is said to have asked his religious preceptor, the 
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far-famed Hadisiddha, as to what was the true religion. 
Hadisiddha said :— 
" Son ace atel ea CAMAN | 
afer) tay wt ata ea ate n” 
(O Govinda, my son, the highest act of religion is to abstain from 
destruction of life.) 

The popular notion of Buddhism in India holds this doctrine 
of MEA as the most essential point in the religion of Buddha, | 
about whom the poet Jayadev has said :— m 

ARIGI- SAATTE |” 


This form. of Buddhism, popularly known as the Nath-cult, 
is a sort of compromise between the Shaiva cult and latter-day 


Buddhism. 


3. RAMAL PANDIT AND HIS ‘* SHUNYA-PURAN ` 


The great exponent of the Dharma-cult in Bengal was, by 
Ramai Pandit born general acceptance, Ramai Pandit, the reputed 
—— “a — author of Shunya-Puran, The poems of 
Dharmamangal also make mention of Ramai 
Pandit with great esteem. His hand-book of Dharma Puja, 
* called the Shunya-Puran, was edited by Nagendranath Vasu 
and published by the Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta. Ramai 
Pandit was a contemporary of Dharmapal II, who reigned in 
Gaud in the early part of the | Ith century A.D. Rajendra Chola’s 
rock-inscription (1012 A.D.), discovered at Tirumalaya, probably 
makes mention of this monarch. Ramai Pandit was born at 
Champaighat on the river Dwarakeshwar in the District of Bankura. 
The year of his birth is not known, but he was born on the Sth $ 
day of the waxing moon, in the month of Baishakh, owards the 
ee ee AE | aoe > ape kaon 
Nagih h — — — 
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discharge the priestly function in the Dharma temple at Maina, 
are known as Dom Pandits and not Brahmans; besides, there 
have been so many attempts in Bengal to raise a low-born saint 
to the rank and status of a Brahman, evidently with a view to 
removing the stigma of humble origin laid on «his descendants. 
that we can hardly accept this account of interested parties as 
true. Haridas, the great saint of the Vaishnava community, was 
a Mohammadan, according to the accounts of the earliest of 
standard Vaishnava biography, the Chaitanya Bhagabat: but 
he is now declared by some Vaishnavas to have been originally a 
Brahman. Even in the accounts furnished from the temple of 
Maina by the descendants of Ramai Pandit, there are points to 
throw a doubt on the pretensions to a high pedigree advanced by 
them. Dharma-Thakur is therein said to have cursed Ramai, 
saying that the people of higher castes would not touch water given 
by the Saint. Ramai Pandit himself is said to have cursed his son 
Dharmadas for a fault, not clearly stated, by which he lost his 
caste and turned a Dom Pandit. These stories are evidently got 
up to establish the point that they were originally Brahmans, 
though so degraded now. The writer of the sketch emphatically 
states that Dom Pandits do not belong to the Dom caste. His 
very enthusiasm in establishing this point betrays the weakness 
of his position ; for the people of Bengal know Doms and Dom 
Pandits to belong to the same caste. The word fas (twice-born), 
which occasionally occurs in the Bhanita of Ramai Pandit, is 
evidently a later interpolation, and the Shunya-Puran, in its 
present shape, bears traces of many subsequent hands, as 
Nagendranath Basu has himself admitted. 

Ramai Pandit was eighty years old when he married. His son 
Dharmadas had four sons—Madhav, Sanatan, 
Sridhar and Trilochan. The members of 
Ramai Pandit’s family are authorised priests of Yatrasiddhi Roy 
—as Dharma-Thakur of the temple at Maina is called—and 
they are privileged to perform the copper-ceremony of 36 


Hie descendants. 
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The Shunya-Puran begins with a description of the origin of 
Thecontenta ofthe the universe on the lines of the Mahayana 

— School of the Buddhists. It runs thus* :— 

““ There was no line, no form, no colour, and no sign. 

““ The sun ard the moon were not, nor day, nor night. 

‘ The earth was not, nor water, nor sky, 

* The mounts Meru, Mandara and Kailasa were not. 

* The creation was not, nor were there gods, nor men. 

** Brahma was not, nor was Vishnu, nor the ethereal regions. 

* Heaven and earth were not—all was emptiness. 

** The presiding gods of the ten directions were not, nor were 
there the clouds, nor the stars. 

“* Life was not, nor death, nor pangs of death. 

** The Lord moved in the void, supporting Himself on the 
void.” 

From the Lord, says the Shunya-Puran, sprang air; and as 
He drew breath, Uluk (owl), a bird sacred to the worshippers 
of Dharma-Thakur, was created. The owl is also sometimes 
called a Muni (sage). The next creation was tortoise, which 
is also sacred to the Dharma-worshippers. dn the temple 
dedicated to Dharma-Thakur by Lau Sen, King of Maina, in the 





I lth century A.D., Dharma is still worshipped as a tortoise. The - 
other objects of creation were the serpent Ananta, and the earth ; 
and then from the Lord came Shakti, known as Durga. E. SE 
afe as afe st afe fen aq fea | — a 
afa Am) afa fen afa for otf fir u +} a es —— 
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We need not proceed further with this catalogue of theologi- 
cal reveries. The Shunya-Puran gives details about the method 
of worshipping Dharma. We find Shiva, Vishnu, Brahma and a 
host of Pauranic gods mentioned in this book in a strange way. 
They discharge functions which have little in common with 
those attributed to them by the Hindus. Occasionally we come 
across the word 43f3Rİ3, which reminds us of the Nirvana of 
Buddha. 


The Shunya-Puran published by the Sahitya Parishat contains 
altogether 56 chapters, of which 5 are devoted to an account of 
the creation of the universe. The rest detail the method of 
Dharma-worship with occasional references to the sacrifices made 


by Raja Harichandra and other devout followers of Dharma for 


the sake of religion. There are several passages 


Specimens of in prose in the book which furnish curious 
passages from the : — 
original work. specimens of very old Bengali mixed with later 


interpolations. Our readers will admit from the 
archaic forms of words in the following lines that they formed a 
part of the original writings of Ramai Pandit to 


“cx Saia ata ete ata sia ate nfs cae asa Sd AH IT CHAS 54 
afe atats sia er afos cre ia mFS ates core stafa aa nfe 


were |” p. 70 
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The book contains many passages of this nature, and the 
learned editor — an apologetic tone, expressed his inability to 
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The last chapter, which is headed ** faaearaa wal” (the anger 

of Niranjan) and was evidently annexed at 

Tan —* chapter least three centuries after the composition of 
su uentiy interpo 

lated. jhe original work, refers to the revival of 

Hinduism—the downfall of the followers of 

Sat-Dharma, or pure religion (Buddhism)—and to a free fight 

between the Mohammadans and the Brahmans at Jajpur, the 

Mohammadans being described as the incarnations of gods and 

goddesses, who are said to have come down for wreaking ven- 

geance on the Brahmans for oppressing the Sat-Dharmis. - We 

give a free and abridged translation of the curious passage 

below.” In all probability the passage was written by Sahadev 


e." mana quate caters wa cafe 
Sa 74 Se | 
rita) atie ety, Sia aa ntfs itu 
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Chakravarti, one of the authors of Dharmamangal, of whom we 
shall hereafter have to write at some length. 
" In Jajpur and Maldah sixteen hundred families of Vedic 
The Brahmans and Brahmans mustered strong. Being assembled 
eae in groups of ten or twelve, they killed the Sat- 
Dharmis (Buddhists) who would not pay them religious fees, By 
uttering incantations and curses. They recited mantras from the 
Vedas, and fire came out from their mouths as they did so. The 
followers of Sat-Dharma trembled with fear at the sight thereof, 
— and prayed to Dharma; for who else could give 
a Mohammadan to them succour in that crisis? The Brahmans 
pees rhe — began to destroy the creation in the above 


manner, and acts of great violence were perpetrated on the earth. 
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Dharma who resided in Baikuntha was grieved to see all this. He 
came to the world as a Mohammadan. On his head he wore a 
black cap, and in his hand he held a cross-bow. He mounted a 
horse and was called Khoda. Niranjan incarnated himself in 
Bhest (Heaven!. All the gods, being of one mind, wore trousers. 
Brahma incarnated himself as Mohammad, Vishnu as Paigambar 
and Shiv became Adamfa (Adam). Ganesh came as a Gazi, 
Kartik as a Kazi, Narad became a Sekh and Indra a Moulana. 
The Rishis of Heaven became Fakirs. The Sun, the Moonand the 
other gods came in the capacity of foot-soldiers, and began to 
beat drums. The goddess Chandi incarnated herself as Haya Bibi 
and Padmavati became Bibi Nur. The gods, being all of one 
mind, entered Jajpur. They broke the temples and Maths and 
cried *‘seize,”’ ‘‘ seize. Falling at the feet of Dharma, Ramai 
Pandit sings, ** O what a great confusion !"" 

What historical incident is referred to, in the description 
— at A given above, is not clearly known. But it un- 
fight unknown. mistakably points to a general feeling of grati- 

fication with which the Sat-Dharmis watched 
the oppression of the Brahmans by the Mohammadans at Jajpur, 
which they attributed to divine wrath for the atrocities committed 
upon them. 

The chapter detailing the entrances to the temple guarded by 
the Dwar-Pandits reminds us of the great scholars who would 
admit students to Buddhistic monasteries after a scrutinising 
examination as to their fitness. 

In the Bikramashila monastery, there were the 
Dwar-Pandits during the time of Sanak, the King of Gaud — 
983 A.D.) :— 

In the eastern gate—Acharya R -Shanti 
Western gate—Acharya Bageshwar-Kirtti. 
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In the temple at Hakanda, as described in the Shunya- 
Puran, the Northern gate was guarded by Nilai Pandit with 800 
galis or followers, the Eastern gate was guarded by Kangshai 
Pandit with 1,200 gatis or disciples. The Southern and Western 
gates had for their Dwar-Pandit Ramai Pandit with 1,600 gatis 
and Swetai Pandit with 400 gatis respectively. 

The magnificent monasteries of old disappeared at the 
ruthless attack of the invaders, but up to comparatively modern 
times there were vague memories of their splendour preserved in 
the descriptions of the Hakanda Temple—* #44 afma erga qag 
faata ” (The temple oft he Lord was built with gold and the 
monastery attached to it was golden). 

All these accounts of Hakanda temple are reminiscent of the 
glorious monasteries of old, and though we cannot explain many 
passages of the Shunya-Puran, we feel, when perusing it, as 
if we are in the midst of the relics of great Buddhistic monasteries 
of old—though they exist in vague memories and faint recollec- 
tions only. Quite recently Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, M.A., 
has published a part of Mayur Bhatta’s Dharmamangal. The 
poet has given an autobiographical account in the preliminary 
portion of the book. It appears from this account that Mayur 
Bhatta was a contemporary of Dharma Sen; grandson of Lau 
Sen, the hero of the poem. The editor, “Mr. Chatterjee, has 
shown by numerous historical evidences that Lau Sen lived in the 
latter half of the 10th or early in the |]th century A.D. Mayur 
Bhatta’s sponsor Dharma Sen was a son of Chitra Sen, Lau 
Sen s son. 

Mr. Chatterjee has given a list of other writers of Dharma- 
mangal poems who flourished after Mayur Bhatta. Nearly all of 
them followed in the footprints of the earliest writer, to whom they 
offered their tribute of gratitude in the prologue to their poems, 
Most of these writers have already been mentioned by me in my 
Banga Bhasa-o-Sahitya and other books :— 

(1) The earliest of these poets, next to Mayur Bhatta, was 
Khelaram. He mentions the date of the composition of the work 

6— 1236B 
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as 1449 Saka or (1527 A.D.) Ido not agree with the finding 
of Mr. Chatterjee in regard to the explanation of the couplet 

“ Sa “ce atg—ata witan atza ” (Bhuban=14, IL 49) =Saka 
1449, and “taa atza (the carrier of arrows) means Dhanu or 
bow, which corresponds to the month of Salat (November- 
December). 

(2) After Khelaram, the next poet was Sahadev Chakrabarti 
(1740 A D.). 

(3) Ghanaram Chakrabarty of Krishnapur (1711 A.D). 

(4) Ramchandra Banerjee of Chanot (1732 A.D.). 

(5) Sitaram Das of Indas (1734 A.D..). 

(6) Ramdas Adak of Hayatpur (towards the end of the 
17th century A.D.). 

(7) Manik Ganguli of Bishnupur (1694-1748 A.D.). 

(8) Ramnarayan (1786 A.D.). 

It will appear from the above list that most of these writers 
of Dharmamangal poems flourished in the (8th century. 
Dharma-Thakur had been beyond the pale of the Hindu 
Pantheon for several centuries after the decline of Buddhism, and 
no good Brahman was prepared to associate himself with the 
worship of this deity. This we see from the prologue to Manik 
Ganguli’s poem that he commenced to write a poem on Dharma- 
Thakur with a feeling of great hesitancy and fear lest he should 
lose his caste by such association. 

But gradually the temple of Dharma-Thakur was Hinduised 
to some extent an | some of the Brahmins identified themselves 
with this creed as it proved a source of great pecuniary gain, having 
the support of the populace ; so that from the beginning of the 
18th century the portals of these temples were thrown open to the 


Hindu masses. In the 17th century, though good Brahmans _ 





still had scruple in taking part in the puja of the Dharma- 


the Hindu laity enjoyed much minis: toleestion and Hap Sa sn 


participated in the puja rites and people of many castes wrote 





Poems on Dharma-Thakur. EN EA T kaa a 
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owing to the antipathy of the Brahmans, came forward to write 
these poems. 


44, SAHAJIYA-CULT 
When Buddhism declined in India, and Hinduism had not 


The Sahajiva ereed Yet risen on her horizon in the fullness of its 
— by the Bud- glorious revival, when the idea of a higher 

) life inspired by a keen sense of morality and 
introspection, which was the dominant spirit of Buddhism, dec- 
lined into scepticism and sensuality, and when devotion and abso- 
lute trust in God, which characterised the Pauranic Hinduism, 
was yet unknown—in the twilight of the transition-period, mystic 
rituals of Tantrikism ruled Buddhistic and Hindu communities all 
over India. The Bamachari Tantriks perpetrated wanton crimes 
in the name of religion, and the vast literature they have left us 
lays down codes for those initiated in the creed, which totally 
upset the moral fabric of society. 

(The Sahajiya-cult owed its origin to the Bamachari Bud- 
dhists. Salvation was sought for by a process of rituals in which 
young and beautiful women were required to be loved and wor- 
shipped. In sexual love there is surely a higher side which points 
to love Divine. The Sahajiya-cult was originally based upon this 
idea. ) 

( Kahnapada, a Buddhist scholar, who lived in the latter part 
of the 10th century, was the first apostle of love-songs of the 
Sahajiya-cult in Bengal. This love is not a legitimate affair sanc- 
tioned by society; with one’s own wife it could not, according to 
this creed, reach a high stage of perfection. Kahnapada’s work, 
which formulates the creed of Bamachar, is 
called Charyya-Padas.) It was recovered from 
Nepal by Mahamahopadhyay Hara rasad Shastri. Another 
work of a similar kind is Bodhi-Charyyavatara, the MS. of 
which, as I have said elsewhere, is incomplete. 

‘There are passages in the love-songs contained in the above 
two works which are decidedly erotic ; but they are permeated 
— — 


Charyya-Padas. 
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by a mystic spiritual significance and are capable of a higher 
interpretation. 

The doctrines promulgated by the Bamachari Buddhists did 
not pass away with the overthrow of the Buddhistic influence in 
Bengal. (In the Sahajiya creed of Vaishnavas, the old doctrines 
( reappeared amongst the masses, and its great 
anganan Mad ma exponent Chandidas echoed the sentiments of 

b Kahnapada in his love-songs, giving it a far 
higher spiritual tone than it had ever received from the Buddhists. 
Chandidas lived in the 14th century;)so his writings do not, 
properly speaking, belong to the pre-Mohammadan period, to 
which we should have confined ourselves in this chapter. For 
an exposition of the Sahajiya doctrines, however, we find it 
necessary to refer to some of his songs which elucidate the 
essential principles of this curious creed. ſ Says Chandidas :— 


** Every one speaks of Sahajiya—but alas! who knows its 
realmeaning ? One who has crossed the region of darkness 
(passions) can alone have the light of Sahajiya.’’* 

Chandidas’s writings on this point occasionally appear as 
riddles—and indeed all writings of this class are so—but they ~ 
give a sufficient glimpse of the purity of his faith. 

“ The woman must remain chaste and never be untrue ; she 
will sacrifice herself entirely to love, but outwardly the object of 
her love will be as nobody to her. Secret love must be indulge | 
in secret; and thereby her mind should be purified ; but she PS 
should not submit to desire. She must plunge herself eadlon; U oe 
r into the sea of abuse but at the same time scrupulously 
TN touching the forbidden stream and be quite indifferent bo 
4 pleasure and to pain (she will allow herself to be abuse: "bs 
— piben namakake ask ace Sib 
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To play with passions, to indulge freely in love, at the 
same time to guard oneself against sexual vice, is risky. The 
poet knows it well and says”: ** To be a true lover, one must be 
able to make a frog dance in the mouth of a snake’’ (which 
means the lover, while playing with dangerous passion, nay, 
while apparently running even to the very mouth of destruction, 
must possess the self-control to return unhurt). ““ This love 
may be attained by one who can suspend the highest peak of 
Mount Sumeru in the air with a thread, or bind an elephant with 
a gossamer ;f—implying that it is not in an ordinary man’s 
power to control the surging passions of love and remain imma- 
culate in his vow. The poet says that, by exercising restraint 
over feelings and desires and at the same time by running through 
great sacrifices for its cause, salvation through love may be 
obtained. 

According to Chandidas, the initiated people must exercise 
great discretion in selecting their objects of love. The lovers 
should be both pure in heart, spiritually bent and immaculate in 
morals. 


“If a young maiden (of a spiritual temperament) falls in 
love with a man of inferior quality, she shares the fate of a flower 


— san — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 
— — o — — —— 
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atfyfa araa ste” 
“ ai sfs siete 4% |” 
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HA Giy AN |” 
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Sas Aga” 
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azure Mees A | 
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pierced by thorns and dies of a broken heart. If a youth happens 
to fall in love with a maiden of lower type, he becomes like one, 
who is under the influence of evil spirits—moves about in great 
unrest, and eventually succumbs to despair; says Chandidas, 
Such a union between a good-natured person and one who 
bears an opposite character may be compared to love between the 
tooth and the tongue (i.e-, they live together, but the former does 
not let an opportunity slip to bite the latter).'’* 


Chandidas himself loved a washer-woman following the rules 
of the Sahajiya-cult, for according to Gupta Sadhan Tantra, a 
book of authority with the sect, a washerwoman, amongst others, 
is a legitimate subject of such love for a Bamachari Tantrik. 
Here is the text of the above Tantra.*— 


“A dancing girl, a girl of Kapali caste, a prostitute, a 
washerwoman, a barber's daughter, a Brahman girl, a Sudra 
girl, a milkmaid, a girl of the Malakar caste—these nine are 
recognised as the legitimate subjects for Tantric practices: those 
that are most clever amongst these, should be held as pre- 


= — — Í — — — 


. "ca otis qafa, afars co afe pafa AFT ace | 
SCS (YANG ym ox He Gey aia aca I 
124% Coals are) Ba afo afea ata ae, 
SCS aca Sires Aca Ya fers fee pirt sz | 
WIAs ALA Bran Afafe sfecs ears wes | 
famata nies wina Mahe aay Nec⸗· arcb y” 


(It should be noted here that the word af, ax used in the above extract, meant pure 
love in Chandidas’s time. Its meaning has since degraded and it now signifies a low carnal 
gratification.) 


+ “AH af) cas) as · atata | 
argi HFT S Sei Gang | 
9 AEST ED) 5 AT Sal: SSIs | 
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eminently ft; maidens endowed with beauty, good luck, youth 
and amiable disposition are to be worshipped with care and a 
man’s salvation is attained thereby.’ 


In purity and edifying influence, Chandidas’s sentiments made 
a near approach to spiritual love ; and he literally worshipped 
the washerwoman with the ardour of a devotee, though he 
himself was a good Brahman. Her name was Rami, and 
Chandidas says of her — 


“O my love! | have taken refuge at thy feet, knowing, they 
have a cooling effect (on my burning heart). | adore your beauty 
beaming with holy maidenhood which inspires no carnal desire. 
When | do not see you, my mind becomes restless; and as | 
see you, my heart is soothed. O washerwoman, my lady, you 
are to me what parents are to helpless children. The three 
prayers that a Brahman offers daily to his God, | offer to you. 
You are to me as holy as Gayatri from which the Vedas 
originated. | know you to be the goddess Sarasvati who 
inspires songs. I know you to be the goddess Parvati, the 
goddess of the mountains. You are the garland of my neck, 
my heaven and earth, my nether worlds, nay, my whole 
universe! You are the star of my eyes. Without you all is 
dark to me. My eyes are soothed when | see you. The day 
I do not see your moon-like face, | remain like a dead man. 
| cannot, for a moment, forget your grace and beauty. O, tell 
me how I may deserve your favour! You are my sacred hymns 
and the essence of my prayers. My love for your maidenly 
beauty has not any element of physical desire in it. Says 
Chandidas, the love of the washerwoman is pure gold tested by 
touch-stone.’"* 


— — — — — — 


eer ga rafa) aris, 
e ot pad, Ham afer, daa nënta arfa | 
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Chandidas was himself convinced that sexual love leads 
to Love Divine. He says: "' Hear me, friends, how salva- 
tion may be attained through love fora woman: Reduce your 
body to a dry log (i.e., make it such as to be quite unmoved by 
passions). He that pervades the universe, unseen by all, is 
approachable only by him who knows the secret of pure love.’ ’* 

So sang Chandidas, the great exponent of the Sahajiya-cult 
in Bengal in the | 4th century, more than three hundred years after 
Kahnapada had composed his love songs. It goes without say- 
ing that, in their earnest efforts to attain salvation by worshipping 
young and beautiful damsels, many a youth turned moral wrecks 
in this country. Chandidas rightly says that "* in a million it 
would be difficult to find one `t who has the capacity for self- 
restraint required by the Sahajiva preachers. -) 


—— — — nan = —— —— — —— — — — 
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From the carliest time the Hindu society does not seem to 
gy The dangers ot have offered any refuge to fallen women. The 
dad ake Vawhee, dangers of admitting fallen women to a society 
anttaty with a severe ideal of female purity were fully 
realised by the Hindus. The rite of Sali, and an uncompromis- 
ing form of widowhood, sprang up in our social organisation, as 
natural alternatives for women on the death of their husbands. 
The Buddhists reserved a place in their nunneries for fallen 
women and for those who took the vow of life-long maidenhood. 
The Buddhist Bhikhsus and Bhikshunis (monks and nuns), who 
probably started the principles of salvation by sexual love with all 
the noble intentions of Donna Julia in Don Juan, fell victims to 
their own snares and rightly carned the contemptuous title of 
crsi-cafS—a nickname for the * shaved couple.” This epithet is 
now applied to the fallen men and women of the Vaishnava 
society, though the women of that class do not get their heads 
shaved as the Buddhist Bhikshunis used to do. The Buddhist 
monks and nuns who formed improper relationships were the 
persons who were first called casi-cafs The Vaishnavas who 
borrowed the Sahajiya-cult from the Buddhists were not spared 
the abuse implied by this nomenclature. Chandidas himself 
knew the dangers of the creed and perhaps he stood the severe 
“test. But latterly it became debased to the extreme and produced 
disastrous results on the Vaishnava community. The origin of this 
creed is to be traced to the Pali work Katha-Bathu written in the 
3rd century B.C., and references to the misdeeds done by its 
adherents are to be found in the account of Dipankar (7th century 
A.D.) in the work * “ Indian Saints in the Land of Snow.” 

For love, a little out of the way, if sanctioned by religion, 
offers temptations which the mass of men can hardly resist; and it 
Tak naneda sn daga pener ae paa aaa a 
i of Radha and Krishna, thin of io Bicker monks found 
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of this drawback of their society and so condemned the creed. 
Chaitanya-Dev would not allow any of his ascetic followers 
to mix with women, and Adwaita, Haridas and other devotees 
who followed him were unsparing in their hostile attitude to the 
Sahajiya Vaishnavas. Yet the creed numbered its votaries by 
hundreds amongst the Vaishnavas, and we have come across about 
thirty authors in old Bengali literature who advocated the princi- 


ples of Sahajiya.” 





* The following booke, among others, give an exposition of the Sahajiya doctrines— 
some of them were written nearly 400 years ago, but all, before the British conquest. 
Most of them contain prose-passages which may be taken as specimens of early Bengali 
prose, — 
mir ene 
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5. THe Bupprist DOHAS 


The late MM. Haraprasad Shastri brought from Nepal some 
MSS. in 1907 and subsequently announced that these contained 
specimens of earliest Bengali poetry. It was about six years later 
that his first article on these MSS. appeared in the Journal of the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishat (1321) B.S., Pt. |, pp. 21-47; 1322 B 5., 
pp. 121-60), and in 1919 they were published under the title 
Bauddha-Doha-o-Gan at the cost of the Raja of Lalgola. 

The work as published by H. P. Shastri contains poetical 
pieces composed by 33 authors in a language which is very 
abstruse. The editor contends that the language used is Bengali, 
a theory which he seeks to support mainly by adducing two 
reasons : Firstly, in his opinion, the words to be found in these 
writings are to be regarded as belonging to Old Bengali, some of 
which have been retained in the language even in its modern 
form, despite a great lapse of time. Secondly, the 33 authors who 
composed these verses were all Bengalis, which should lead 
to the inference that whatever they wrote must have been in 
Bengali. 

The discovery of H. P. Shastri, if we accept his conclusions, 
is very important. Weare to admit in that case that Bengali 
has had a literature dating from the 8th century A.D., which 
means that it can very well claim the honour of being ranked 
with some of the oldest of the modern languages of Europe- 
But that claim must be based on indisputable grounds: it will 
have to be proved definitely that these specimens of poetry 
are forms of Old Bengali and of no other language. It must be 
confessed that “the grounds advanced to prove this point, 
though they admit of a partial justification, are far from 
convincing so far as the collection as a whole is concerned, and 
are open to serious objections. 

The difficulty about this collection of poems is that there is 
no fixed literary standard by which to judge its linguistic character, 
There is no other literary work, definitely known to be in Bengali, 
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with which the Bauddha-Doha-o-Gan can be compared. Conse- 
quently, its linguistic character cannot be pronounced to be that 
of Bengali on an examination of relative features, which would 
have been possible had there been other literary documents to fall 
back upon for purposes of a comparative study. The compilation 
must be judged by itself. Its literary and linguistic characteris- 
tics are to be analysed and examined on a wider basis, from the 
standpoint of their affinities and affiliations to Apabhramsa and 
Prakrit languages. 

lt may be assumed that, in the 8th or the 9th century, the 
dialects spoken in Behar, Orissa, Mithila and Bengal were greatly 
akin to one another, having in common been mainly derived from 
the Magadhi Prakrit. Consequently, the very principle involved 
in selecting certain words and forms as being exclusively of the 
Bengali stock is not accurate. For they may have been current 
in the other eastern dialects also for all that we know. The forms 
ha, fag, Aa, which Shastri takes to be those of an older 
phase of our dialect, are in fact characteristics of the Sauraseni 
Prakrit as found in its grammar. Expressions like Sa, Wa, 
J» etc., which are dubbed as Bengali, are also to be met with 
in old Maithili and Hindi. The list of words given by Shastri 
cannot prove an essentially and exclusively Bengali character for 
most of the poems incorporated in the work: for many 
of the words are to be found in Hindi, Oriya, Maithili 
and Assamese. Words such as 544, 418, fo, Se, fants, Gta, 
34, etc., though Sanskritic, are found in current Bengali also, but 
do they not appear in many other Sanskritic languages’ as 
well ? Amongst others BAGA, SIC, fas, Ftal, fea, #14, ota, 
are pointed to as connected with Old Bengali, buf it is known that 
such words occur in Prakrit, and that some of the last forms are 
nearer Hindi than Bengali. In this connexion it is worthy of note 
that the long 4, which is sometimes affixed to the first letter of a 
distinctly Bengali word but is often missed in Hindi and Maithili, 
is non-existent in the present collection, e.g., MAA for ai 1 
| Padas 6/12,26/3, 21/3. 39/3), a for areal ( oha 6: ah 
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for MIN (padas 42/2), amtta for atetata (49/5), Seta for 
Stata (49/5), Sla for Seta (i.c., S4\—20/1), Sf for = 
(doha 126), 541 for 5141 (14/4). 

Besides these there are words which are really strange to 
Bengali, but they suggest an affinity to a language like Brajabuli, 
which was created by Vaishnava poets in imitation of Vidyapati 
containing a large admixture of Hindi and Maithili words. It is 
as absurd to call Brajabuli a type of Bengali, as to apply that 
designation to a language in which non-Bengali words like the- 
following occur frequently: Be@aq= ea (p. 5), tae = tz 
(p. 5), fHat=ta Bea (p. 12), ateys—otee (p. 16), =c 
(p. 19), @zmi=a seta (p. 24), #@xa=teea (p. 38), 
Sy=Siata (p. 42), cutcatfa—cetata (p. 43), c= CA (p. 45), 
Sy=Siata (p. 42), eerm=—fearr (p. 45), T=alhh (p. 54), 

TA = CEFF (p. 62), SSH —FZEW (p. 63). 

It is to be added, however, that the test of words is not final 
in solving the question of classification of dialects. Any number 
of instances may be cited showing that the incorporation of 
foreign words does not destroy the identity of a language. 

The sentence ‘* @St4-carwal-qu stab MATAN stota fasta 
ars fara," though full of Sanskrit words, is yet unmistakably 
Bengali. The Chailanya-Charilamrita by Krishnadas Kaviraj, 
though abounding in Hindi words, is not for that reason a Hindi 
work ; neither is the Kali Kirtan by Ramprasad a Sanskrit work, 
although the Sanskrit element predominates in it. Some chapters — 
of Ram Vasu's Pratapaditya-Charit are full of Persian and Urdu 
words, but this does not take away their Bengali character. 

The post-positions to denote cases and forms of verbal 
inflexions are the distinguishing features of a language, and these 
afford a far more scientific basis for linguistic differentiation than 

- a mere study of words. In regard to most of the post-positions 

denoting cases used in these songs and Dohas, it is to be observed i 
; that they are those found in common in Maithili, Hindi, Oriya, 
4 ae ese, Bengali, a and even Marwari and Nepalese. No one 
angua e in particul cula — any of these forms as ae 
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its own. Reference may be made here to the use of 4 as a suffix 
for the genitive case, as in "iita in the line ‘ ofS qe Bim 
atal Sate #NTGA BAA’ ip. 1), in Feta in t Feta cea FA 
ga" (p. 5) and in 2fatta in ‘* Santa zfatta ya AWI aa” 
(p. 13). This may seem to be a specially Bengali form, but is not 
really so. Dr. Hoernle gives numerous examples of the genitive 
sign occurring in many of the Indo-Aryan languages. This sufhx 
is used not only in regard to pronouns in the cognate dialects, but 
very largely in regard to nouns as well. Notice may be taken of 
the use of this sign in * #42 ' (Oriya), meaning “ of a man,’ and 
again, in ‘ #at#| 44 ' (Marwari), which means “the house of a 
man.’ Hoernle traces the genitive post-positions * 4° and * 44 ' 
to * CF43, * CFA 'or* FA" of Prakrit and says that “in using 
‘t CF4 in composition with the word in the genitive case, the 
initial “ ¥ of the former is elided regularly, thus we arrive at 
‘a’. In Oriya and Maithili the form 44 is frequently found, 
for instance we find “ Arsa sgal fagi,” “ facta al” in Vidyapati ; 
so WA can not be accepted as an exclusively Bengali pecularity. In 
the earlier stages of these sister dialects there were many forms 
in use, but they were given up at a later stage though some 


dialects may have adhered to them. In older forms of Bengali 


this * 94 was merely ‘2.’ We find this * A” used in Assamese 
in the lóth century, and in other dialects of the neighbouring 

Our attention may next be directed to the use of verbs. Some 
forms such as Steal, cf (p. 14) and #fae (p. 21) may seem to 
represent the peculiarities of Bengali verbal forms. But even in 
regard to these expressions a legitimate doubt may arise since 
similar verbal inflexions are found current in Maithili in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, as attested by the poems of Vidyapati in their 


| original Maithili form, from which the following example may be 


ted: faafia (p. 16, pada 23), 34 =H (18/28), cha (21/33, 
44/67. 87/72), afa — 35/54), ma (36/55), ata 
eta (63/98), @tews=aers (4 — 
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(63/98), TA MAA (57/88), mZ (49/76), grs =5 ts (62/96), 
gía (62/96), SAI (65/101), dia (65/102), Sra (69/108), 
FAN FAN (23/37), WAM (25/39), wan (49/74). etq—etty 
(67/105), ataa (35/54), ata (36/55). 

The only other argument which has been used to prove that 
these songs and Dohas are Bengali, is that they were all com- 
posed by Bengali authors only. Apart from the question as to 
whether these writers all hailed from Bengal or not, it is a preca- 
rious theory that the nationality of an author settles the problem 
of the identity of the language which he may choose to use as a 
literary medium when that language by this process of argument 
may turn out to be one the very existence of which cannot 
be established from any independent evidence. There 
cannot, however, be any doubt that the language in which these 
33 authors of the Bauddha-Gan-o-Doha wrote, was such as could 
be understood not merely by the Bengalis of their time, but by the 
people of some of the neighbouring provinces as well, whose 
languages share some of the characteristics that can be traced in 
this collection of songs and aphorisms. It must be pointed out 
also that the claim that all the 33 authors of this group belonged 
to the Bengali stock, cannot be regarded as something that has 
been proved beyond doubt. On the contrary there is convincing 
ground for challenging that claim in regard to some of these 
writers. For instance, Bhusukhu, one of these writers, is described 
by the Sanskrit commentator as a native of Saurashtra. Bendall, 
who has collected some of his songs, alsocalls himso. Similarly, 
Kahnapada, whom the Sanskrit commentator calls an Oriya 
Brahman, passes as a Bengali in H. P. Shastri’s edition. 

From the foregoing observations it is apparent that the case 
that the songs and Dohas collected by H. P. Shastri represent the 
earliest literary form of the Bengali language, which has been 
‘sought to be made out, can hardly be regarded as having been 
satisfactorily established. If the language in which these early 
literary efforts have been made, reveals striking afhnities, gramma- 
any and — to most of the provincial languages of 
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the eastern group, each one of the latter can in that case claim 
with almost equal justification that these mark the beginnings of 
the literature associated with itself. If such a claim on behalf of 
the other languages cannot be entertained, it is difficult to 
understand why the case of the Bengali language should receive 
‘a preferential consideration. Nor can there be much reason in 
the theory that since Bengali is known to have a literary history 
dating from comparatively early times, the language in which 
these songs and Dohas are composed must represent the most 
ancient form of Bengali, which served the purpose of a literary 
pattern to the other languages of Eastern India, whose process 
of development was slower and more recent. 

Although H. P. Shastri calls the language of these songs and 
Dohas Bengali, the Sanskrit commentator who explains their 
meaning calls it Prakrit, and Bendall defines it as the Apa- 
bhramsa-bhasha. A close survey of its linguistic features will 

show that it represents on the whole a stage of development that 
is characterised primarily by borrowings from the Magadhi 
Prakrit, and secondarily from Apabhramsa dialects and a few 
other Prakrits. Early Bengali writers themselves gave the name 
— = * Prakrit ` to the language of their province. Rajendra Das, an 
East Bengal poet, who gives an animated description of Sakun- 
tala’s love in the |6th century, states at the end of his work that 
he writes in ‘ Prakrit pada-bandha.’ In the works Krishna- 
Karnamrita and Govinda-Lilamrita written by Jadu Nandan Das ” 
in the same century, we come across the statement that the 
- language used by him is Prakrit. Lochan Das, the illustrious 
l biographer of Chaitanya, gives the same apellation to Bengali. 
In a translation of Jayadev's Gita-Govinda, the Bengali poet 
Rasamay Das writes at the end of the 12th canto that his render- 
ing isin Prakrit: fè Aeria yatera erosta ata- 
SSAA zhs-tetaa-at aaf: Any number of such 
* ances of the appellation of Prakrit being applied to Bengali 
| writer sap ——— — of which a few e 
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If there is a similarity between the songs and Dohas 
and the Vaishnava padavali-literature of Bengal, it may be 
urged that their affinity to some of the passages quoted in the 
Prakrita-Pingalam is no less obvious and striking. Many Prakrit 
words were freely imported into Bengali, such as 438 wafaa 
RIFS NSA! ann, CHIT catal (p. 465, ed. by Chandra ” 
Mohan Ghosh), ca gyfa Wa aur ote SAM | aa catea p ae} | 
BH GA SIS q tafa (p. 223). 

Nobody will dispute that the primary basis of Bengali is 
Prakrit. The language in which the songs and Dohas are written, 
being so very much akin to Prakrit, can very well be taken 
generally as marking a stage of development prior to the emer- 
gence of Bengali and other cognate languages as suitable vehicles 
for literary treatment. This subject-matter which is most abstruse 
and mystical must have had a much wider appeal transcending 
the requirements of a particular province; and the language 
chosen for the purpose must have been such as could facilitate 
exchange of thoughts and ideas among scholars and saints from 
the different provinces of Eastern India, interested in the exposi- 
tion of the particular cult with which these writings are associated. 
It is quite likely, however, that within the range of this literature 
are preserved the earliest signs of Bengali rising to the rank of a 
literary form. It will not be difficult to agree to the view 
expressed by Dr. Sahidullah, in the course of a conversation with 
me, that some of the Dohas show a stage of Bengali which had 
just emerged from its Apabhramsa framework. As example he 
cited the lines of Kukkuripada: Fra csafa gara ata (9th 
century); of Bhusukhu : WITA 441 44 513) gos Saves afara ya 
al Writ: of Kambalambara: at7s Sofa stss cg Bla ae 
atetce ota. Here ‘ate’ (tt, ‘go’ (Poa) * MASA’ ( RNT ) 
are forms peculiar to Bengali. Not only in language but, as Dr. 
P. C. Bagchi has shown, in idea also, the original creed of the 
Sahajiyas may be traced in these Dohas, whereas many aphorisms 

‘such as Stal [TA Ufa taal and wWaTsa EITS GTA seal alface 
are to be found off and on in old Bengali literature. 
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As to Bhusukhu, whose lines approximating to Bengali are 
quoted above, it may be observed here that, although it is 
extremely doubtful that he was originally a Bengali, there is 
nothing to wonder at in his attempt to embody his ideas in a 
language which was so much akin to Bengali, in fact much 
nearer to Bengali, than most of the other specimens included 
in Shastri’s collection. To the evidence already quoted, pointing 
to his non-Bengali origin, may be added that of the couplet SIS 
Sy art sear! fas afat sate cae: (p. 73—Today, Bhusukhu, 
you have turned a Bengali, for you have taken a Chandali 
to be your mistress), which, to my mind, gives an effective indi- 
cation that he was not originally a native of this province, but, by 
adopting a manner of life that was considered essential for the 
practice of a cult particularly associated with Bengal, he became 
a Bengali for all practical purposes and even wrote ina language 
which represents the earliest available form of the literary deve- 
lopment of the Apabhramsa current in Bengal But this line, like 
many others in the Doha literature, has an esoteric interpretation 
and means a thing quite different from what the words themselves 
seem to imply. 

Since in regard to the subject-matter of these songs and 
Dohas, there is a much closer parallelism between it and the 
Sahajiya literature developed by Bengali writers in subsequent 
times than any allied literature produced by one or other of the 
provincial languages of Eastern India, and since also some of the 
particular forms, words and expressions used in the collection, 


though to be found in common, as we have already said E 


of these languages, occur more abundantly in Bengali than in 


traced in it as following lines of natural par sna it will be- quite 
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approximation to the earliest literary forms used in that 
language. 

lt is, however, to be clearly understood that there must 
always remain a genuine disinclination to regard the language or 
languages used in this collection as representing the exact re- 
production of one or more forms that may have been current 
during the period of their composition for purposes of ordinary 
literary communication. This literature abounds with forms and 
expressions that have highly technical values and cannot be 
understood except by adepts of a certain mystical school. Words 
here do not bear their ordinary meaning: they mostly possess a 
symbolical sense known only to the initiated. The style is that of 
a school whose abstruse doctrines are deliberately kept under a 
veil of mystification : here language does not clarify the meanings 
of ideas expressed, but on the other hand tends to hide them 
from those who do not belong to the chosen circle. The artificial 
character of such a language is obvious. It was on the whole 
created out of the floating mass of Prakrits and the growing Apa- 
bhramsa languages of a definite geographical and cultural area to 
serve the special needs of a cult and remained current among its 
adherents. Nonetheless, it was impossible for them to escape 
altogether the influence of provincialism in using that language, 
which accounts for the occurrence of certain forms that can be 
pronounced as bearing the stamp of Bengali in its early stages of 
development. The Brajabuli language also, which is predomi- 
nantly a mixture of Hindi and Bengali, formed for the use of 
Vaishnava poets and saints of a later epoch, similarly contains 
many abstruse terms and expressions and cannot be regarded 
as a representative literary type. The Dohas do not represent 
any recognised school of old Bengali; they are more like 
incantations or mantras used by our snake-charmers, culled from 
heterogeneous sources and do not bear the stamp exclusively of 
any particular dialect of Eastern India. 
= The stories like Malanchamala, Shankhamala and Kanchan- 
mala, which evidently bear the stamp of a remote Buddhist 
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period, were collected by Mr. Dakshina Ranjan Mitra-Majumdar 
in the First Edition of his Thakurmar Jhuli. These abounded in 
archaic expressions and abstruse words which the literary public 
of the present day found a hard nut to crack. In the sub- 
sequent editions, the compiler had thoroughly to modernise 
the language. Yet no one could doubt for a moment that 
the stories were originally composed in Bengali. The Dohas, 
on the other hand, do not belong to the school of Bengali 
Folklore, though in point of time they might be held to be con- 
temporaneous with some of these stories. Neither do they belong 
to the school of the Bengali Sahajiyas, though we occasionally 
light upon common tenets and sayings in them. Nor should the 
Dohas be classed with the school of the theological dogmas of 
the Dharma-cult. We have specimens here and there in the 
Shunya-Puran of a very abstruse language, which have never- 
theless retained the characteristics of our language. The Dohas 
are not like the aphorisms and wise sayings of Dak and Khana, 
some of which represent the earliest form of our literary Bengali, 
The Dohas may be the contemporary of some of the above 
schools of our early literature, and it will not be difficult to discover 
in the literatures of these schools some specimens of an old and 
antiquated style current from the Bth to the 12th century. But the 
Dohas occupy a totally isolated place of their own, not bearing 
any distinctive sign of agreement with the above. All that can 
be said of Shastri’s collections is that they stand in the border- 
land of transition of one or other form of Prakrit developing 
the characteristics of some of the dialects of Eastern Provinces, 
and in Kahnapada’s Dohas the language is more akin to Bengali 
than to any other. They should not be called Bengali, however 
allied their language may appear to be to occasional phrases 
and expressions of old Bengali : they represent the state of the 
written form of Ardhamagadhi in the melting pot. If they are 


to be given any nomenclature, they should be called Prakrit 
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Why did Bengali, after it had developed all its characteristics, 
differentiating it from the other provincial languages, still continue 
to be called Prakrit ? The reason is, we suppose, that at one time 
before the 10th century, the non-Sanskritic languages of Eastern 
India were all known by the traditional name of Prakrit. This 
was the popular view. But it will be wrong to call Bengali of 
the 17th century Prakrit, though Rajendra Das and others called 
itso. It will be equally wrong to call the Dohas Bengali, though 
we may occasionally come across old Bengali forms in them. 
For Bengali had not at the time got any name for recognition as a 
Separate language. The Dohas show the progressive tendency 
of the Apabhramsa to assimilate some further traits of the spoken 
dialect, and as the background from which our ever-shifting 
syntactical rules and inflectional forms are best shown at their 
early stages, they are highly important for the purposes of 
comparative study and for solution of the complicated problem of 
the origin and development of our language. 


6. DHARMA-MANGAL POEMS 


The authors of Dharma-mangal poems, written in honour of 
the god Dharma, unanimously agree in declar- 
ing Mayur Bhatta to be the earliest writer on the 
subject. The poem which is said to have furnished inspiration to 
the succeeding poets of the Dharma-cult was called the Hekanda 
Puran. Nagendranath Vasu considers the Shunya-l’?uran by 
Ramai Pandit to be identical with the Mokanda Puran.' But 
we do notagree to this theory, as the subject treated in most 
of the Dharmamangal poems is quite different from what we find 
in the Shunya-Puran. Besides the name '" Hakanda Puran is 
evidently associated with the superhuman sacrifices of Lau Sen at 


Mayur Bhatta. 


— — —— — — — — — — ⸗ 


l See Preface to the Shunya-Puran. 
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Hakanda, and of this song Ramai Pandit was not certainly the 
apostle. 

The Dharma-mangal poems were originally Buddhistic in 
spirit but they passed through great changes in the hands of the 
Hindu priests. Most of the Dharma-mangal poems give a 
d=3-:ription of the heroic achievements of Lau Sen, the King of 
Maina, who flourished in th: IIth century A.D. I briefly 
summarise the tale below :— 


In the reign of Gaudesvar, son of Dharmapal ||, Emperor of 
| Gaud, there lived one Soma Ghosh, who was 
. The story of — 

— — originally a menial servant in his palace. He 
ingratiated himself into the confidence of the 
Em 9.eror and secured for himself a landed property at Dhekur on 
the river Ajay. The son of Soma Ghosh was Ichhai Ghosh, who 
was a great warrior anda devout worshipper of the Goddess 
Kali. H- gradually asserted his independence and in spite of all 
remonstrance offered by his father, declared war against the 
Emperor of Gaud. The Emperor sent several expeditions to put 
down the revolt but all failed. Karna Sen, King of Mainagarh, 
a feudatory chief, was summoned to help the Emperor in this 
crisis. Karna Sen, accompanied by his four sons, went to the 
battlefield, but was vanquished in war and all his sons were killed. 
He returned to his capital to witness the death of his Queen, who 
succumbed to grief owing to the loss of her sons. Karna Sen, 
who was now old, went to Gaud under these overwhelming 
b-reavements, with a view to meeting the monarch and acquaint- 
ing him with the dire loss that had befallen him in his expedition. 
The Emperor of Gaud was naturally moved to hear the sad Bac 
f tale, and tried to think how best he could soothe his friend in the 
TE despair thus brought upon him by his fidelity to the throne K L 
= of Gaud. The Emperor had a sister-in-law, a young — — 

remarkable beauty. He asked Karna Sen | to marry her. Karna 
Sen, as we have said, ` x was already — in the ae — 
ra a outa wes ) nå 
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hero of Dharmamangal, was born to this married couple. It is 
said that his mother Ranjavati went through various ordeals and 
superhuman sacrifices in order to propitiate Dharma, one of these 
being self-destruction at the stake. This she passed through, but 
was restored to life by the mercy of the God, who was pleased 
to grant her the boon of a son. 

With the help of Lau Sen, the Emperor of Gaud succeeded 
in putting down Karpurdhala, King of Kamrup (Assam), who had 
rebelled against him. He also sent Lau Sen to punish King Hari- 
pal who had refused the old Emperor's proposal to marry his 
young and beautiful daughter Kanera. A battle ensued, in which 
the army was led to the field by the lovely princess herself. The 
encounter between her and our hero was sharp and animated, but 
she could not long withstand the superior skill and heroism of Lau 
Sen, and King Haripal was ultimately forced to submit. Kanera 
was, however, given in marriage to Lau Sen with the consent of 
the Emperor. But Lau Sen’s great achievement was the conquest 
of Dhekur. Ichhai Ghosh, who had baffled all attempts of the 
Emperor to bring him to submission, by destroying the vast armies 
sent at various times for the purpose, was killed by Lau Sen in a 
pitched battle 

Besides these historical events, the poems give accounts of 
very mean plots and machinations to kill Lau Sen, by Mahudya, 
the brother-in-law and Prime Minister of the Emperor of Gaud. 
Lau Sen was Mahudya’s nephew, being his sister's son. The 
marriage of his sister Ranjavati with Karna Sen, who was old and 
decrepit, had not been approved of by him, and though it had 
been celebrated under the orders of the Emperor, yet her brother 
tried his best to dissuade Ranja from going to Mainagarh with 
her husband. Ranja did not listen to her brother's counsel, but 
firmly told him that, as Karna Sen was now her lord—young or 
old, it mattered not to her—she was bound to follow him wher- 
ever he might go. In great anger Mahudya cursed his sister, 
saying that no child would be born to her. Hence when her son 
was actually born, and prince Lau Sen grew to be a handsome 
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young hero with courage and spirit for any enterprise, a deep- 
seated rage rankled in his uncle's bosom. There are hundreds of 
incidents in the poems, describing the plots formed by Mahudya 
to assassinate Lau Sen, and last though not least was a command 
issued by the Emperor of Gaud, at the instigation of the Prime 
Minister, calling upon Lau Sen to go to Hakanda and fulfil certain 
impossible conditions for the propitiation of the God Dharma. 
These involved a severe course of penances, and required that 
the prince should make the sun rise from the west. If he should 
not be able to satisfy the King by this, he was to lose his head. 
When Lau Sen had gone to Hakanda on this strange mission, 
Mahudya led an army to Mainagarh and laid siege to his capital. 
The brave and heroic sacrifices of Lakha Dumani. wife of Kalu 
Dom, and those of his son Saka, with the wonderful spirit of 
devotion to truth shown by Kalu in the sacrifice of his life in this 
crisis, are graphically described by all the poets of Dharma- 
mangal. The trials and temptations which beset Lau Sen in his’ 
early youth—the court of Surikshya, the coquettish Queen, the 
manners of Nayani, the lewd Barui woman—are all full of interest 
for us as shedding light on various points of domestic and court 
life in Bengal in those days. Lau Sen eventually comes out 
triumphant, by the favour of Dharma, and by dint of his wonder- 
ful devotion and strength of character. 

Of these poems it may be said in the language of a poet that 
“truth that is, and truth that seems, blend in a fantastic strife *’ 
in the incidents described. 

Such, briefly, is the subject-matter of the Dharma-mangal 

The historical as- poems. The subject is a historical one. The 
pects of the poems. ruins of Lau Sen's palace may still be seen at 
Mainagarh “in Tamluk. The fort of the great Ichhai Ghosh, 
who offered fierce resistance to the Emperor of Gaud in ‘the. 
AAR century, | is — —— the banks of the Ajay in the 
in The temple of Kali, called | Shyam — — 
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rebel. The image of Dharma-Thakur in the form of a tortoise, 
and a temple dedicated to it by Lau Sen, may be seen in Maina- 
garh, In the list of the most prominent Indian Emperors of the 
Kali-Yuga, furnished by our household almanacs, the name of 
Lau Sen occurs along with those of Raja Yudhisthir, Mahipal and 
Akbar. Haripal, against whom Lau Sen fought, lent his name to 
his capital in Simulia on the river Brahmani. The ruins of the 
outer courts of his palace, called the Bahir-Khanda, are still to be 
found in this village of Haripal. The river Brahmani, on which it 
once stood, has, however, been completely silted up. Old Simu- 
lia is now indicated by Simulgarh, which represents the once- 
fortified portion of the capital of Haripal. 

That the names of Luichandra, Mahudya, Lohata, Jallan- 
Sekar, Kanera, Kalinga and Samola are those of historical per- 
sonages, appear from their very antiquated Prakrita forms. They 
could not have been invented by any poet within the last seven 
hundred years. The refined classical taste of the poets of the 
Renaissance period would not have permitted them to adopt these 
names in their poems if they had not been historical. 

These rustic epics of Dharma-mangal were recited and sung 
by rural folk in early times, and as such cannot perhaps claim 
any high literary merit. But they are full of valuable references 
to the period before the Mohammadan conquest, and as our 
knowledge of that period is scanty, they possess an undoubted 
interest for the student of history. 

It appears from them that the Emperor of Gaud—styled 
— ccaa, King of the five Gauds, or ‘ Lord 
kingdom of | he Empe- of the five Indies,’ as Beal has translated it— 
Bris - was the actual sovereign-head of Bengal, Orissa 
and Kamrup. The Kings of Cooch Behar, Assam, Barendra 
Desh, Shollipur, Kainjhora, Simulia, Mainagarh, Doluipur and 
other places, were all his vassals, and assembled under his banner 
at his summons. The royal seat of the Kings of Gaud was at 
Ramati, which is an abbreviation of the Ramavati mentioned in 
the copper-plate inscription of Madanpal. This was either an 

9—1236B : 
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earlier name, or a part of the city of Gaud. We also find, in the 
feudal organisation of the Empire, that Doms and Chandals 
formed the main personal army of the Emperors and their devotion 
to the King furnishes the poets with many extraordinary examples 
of courage and heroism. 

We have read of the Bara-Bhuiyans or twelve ‘lords of the 
A EEA land * of Bengal, who wielded great power in the 

country during Mohammadan times. But the 

custom of having twelve sub-lords attached to a paramount court 
did not originate in India during the Mohammadan period. It is 
one of the oldest institutions of the Indo-Aryans. In the Codes of 
~“ Manu and Shukracharyya, we find references to Dwadasa Manda- 
lesvaras, which show that a great empire used to be divided into 
twelve sub-divisions or provinces, each under its own Chief, who 
was bound to serve the Emperor, to attend his court and to 
acknowledge him as his feudal overlord. The Dodecapolis of the 
Greeks corresponds to this institution. During the reign of Darius, 
these twelve lords became so powerful as to assert their indepen- 
dence and cause considerable trouble to the State. The custom 
of appointing twelve Chiefs attached to the Durbar is even now 
prevalent in various States in Rajputana, and this is also the prac- 
tice in the court of the Maharaja of Tripura which even now retains a 
some of the most ancient usages of early Hindu Kings.* In all < 
the ballads of Dharma-mangal we find frequent mention of these 
twelve lords, who are described as discharging important political 
functions in the court of the Emperors of Gatd. They 
appeared to be the pillars of the State, and, in the confidence and 
honour with which they were treated at court, seemed to have © 
—— only to the Prime Minister and to —— TOA 
— | r aba eta G: elie Tod me) 
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At the time of the King's coronation, for instance, it was their 
privilege to pour on his head the sacramental water of the abhi- 
seka. At the time of marriage of the Emperor or his eldest son, 
they had the right of garlanding the newly-married couple. 

The descriptions of the royal courts, with which these poems 
abound, give us glimpses of important administrative forms 
prevalent during the Hindu period of Indian history, though 
subsequent writers did not fail to introduce some features of the 
Mohammadan Durbar in their descriptions. 

Mayur Bhatta, as we said, was the earliest writer of 
The chief writers of Dharmamangal and probably lived in the 
Dharma-mangal. twelfth century. After him, came Khelaram, 
Manik Ganguli, Rupram, Ramchandra, Shyam Pandit, Ramdas 
Adak, Sahadev Chakravarti, Ghanaram and other writers, who 
gradually Hinduised the Buddhistic tales originally written to 
glorify Dharma-Thakur. We shall notice their works in a subse- 
quent chapter. 


7. THe BALLADS AND SONGS IN HONOUR OF THE PAL KINGS 
AND THE LOCAL RAJAS 


In Chaitanya-Bhagabat, a Bengali work of authority with 

the Vaishnavas, the author Vrindavan Das 

Ped nenangi “ah (born 1507 A.D.) refers to the great favour in 
which the ballads in praise of some of the Pal 

Kings were held in Bengal. The copper-plate inscription of 
Madanpal corroborates the truth of this statement so far as 
Mahipal was concerned. The inscription says that the valorous 
and chivalric career of Mahipal, who was like a second Shiva, 
formed a favourite theme for popular songs in Bengal. We 
have an old Bengali saying which ridicules the practice of 
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historical accounts—whom the Brahmanic School, while eulogis- 
ing a Vallal Sen or a Lakshman Sen beyond all measure, com- 
pletely ignored—must have left indelible marks on the popular 
mind by the greatness of their character and public works. 
Immense tanks, for instance, in the Districts of Dinajpur and 
Rangpur, still attest to the philanthropic spirit by which the Pal 
Kings endeared themselves to the millions of subjects over whom 
they ruled. 

The popular songs in honour of the Pal Kings were, no 

The te rih doubt, composed shortly after their death. The 
e language of the £ 

S ARF odin- shape in which we find them now, however, is 
certainly not so old. The language has been 

considerably modernised, and here, as in the case of the Shuyna- 

Puran, we come, now and again, upon inadequate traces of the 
ancient originals. The ballads used to be sung in chorus by 
professional minstrels amongst the admiring rural folk with 
whom they were so popular, and this fact accounts for the 
changes wrought in their versions from age to age, to suit the 
understanding of the people. 

Manikchandra Rajar Gan (or the Song of Manikchandra 
Raja) was first published by Dr. G. A. Grierson 

Geen Rakes the Asiatic Society's Journal (Vol. I, Part Hl, 

` 1878). Raja Manikchandra ruled in Northern 

Bengal during the first half of the | Ith century, and the work in | 
question must have been composed shortly after his death. = JA, 

There is not much that is intrinsically poetic in this ballad. 

It displays the unrestrained imagination of a 

mg dene ofthe rustic author. The miracles attributed to Hadi- 
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seem to have been immensely rich, and we find frequent de- 
scriptions of food being served to them on heavy golden plates. 
Their dinners were considered incomplete without at least some 
fifty different dishes, the tradition of which is not altogether 
unknown to our housewives even to this day. 

The similes and metaphors used in the descriptions are very 
commonplace, and show that these rural folk were completely 
ignorant of those classical standards which now permeate even 
the lowest stratum of Hindu society. The beautiful teeth of 
Raja Gopichandra’s wife are compared to Sola (bark of the cork- 
plant). Nowadays, a peasant of even the most backward of Bengal 
village would compare them to the seeds of a pomegranate, after 


tle classical style. This also indicates a historical point. In | 


those days when these songs were composed the profuse use of 
betel was unknown in the Himalayan valleys. 
This perfectly artless song, in spite of its crudeness, is, 
—— however, redeemed by pathos which bursts forth 
ture, Queen A Akang s inthe cry of love of Aduna, the abandoned 
wife of Gopichandra. He turns ascetic and is 
about to leave her; she falls at his feet in tears, and with the 
devotion and loving entreaty of a gentle Hindu wife, says to her 
husband * ;— 
‘* Leave me not ,O King, for some distant exile. 
“ For whom have! built this cool house, this bungalow, 
spacious and beautiful beyond description! Will you desert me 
in my youth ?—alas! vain is then my youth. 


— —— — MA 


© “alate al wee atari ga OTE | 
: ica atf afaa Ran afa Ta | 

afana ata wa ate Are sii | 
aga aie gtfo the wigte gi TAN | 
farma TAa steal 59 PN | 
inre (aaa Sa ATE ANA A a 
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““ How often shall | stretch out my hand in the bed and miss 


you, O jewelof my heart ! 

** In the homes of my neighbours, women, young and old, 
will have their husbands by their sides. 

“ My lot it will be to weep alone in an empty house. 

** O King, let me go with you. 

“ If only | am with you, | can guard your precious life. 

* I shall cook for you when you are hungry. 

““ | shall offer you water when you are a-thirst. 

““ With laughter and gentle play, how many hours will pass ! 

“ Walking in the open fields, we shall talk merrily, and 
know no weariness. 

“ But when we approach the houses of men, | shall declare 
you to be my guru, my master. i 

“When you desire to rest, | shall spread a cool mat for you, 
and you shall recline on a pillow, while [in happy mirthfulness 
slowly press with my hands your hands and feet. 

“When the summer is hot, l shall gently fan you, and in 
the cold month of Magh, | shall cover you with warmth.” 

Gopichandra remonstrates, saying that an ascetic’s lot is 
hard, and he will have to traverse forests infested with tigers and 
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The Queen says inreply*: *' These are false excuses to put 
me off, 

“Who would believe in such nonsense as this? 

~ When was it ever heard of that a woman was killed by a 
tiger while in the company of her husband ? 

“But even ifa tiger kills me, | fear it not. | shall die 
without stain in the eyes of the people, and at the feet of my 
husband. 

“You will be to me as a fig tree and | as a creeper unto 
you. 

‘’ | cling to your beautiful feet, O, how can you desert me ? 

“While I was yet a maiden in my father's house, why did 
you not, O my pious prince, turn ascetic and renounce the 
world ? 

“Now I have attained to womanhood and am worthy of 
your love. 

“If you leave me now, | shall kill myself with sorrow.’ 


In a similar ballad, which gives an account of Govinda- 
chandra Raja, who is identical with Raja 
Govindachandra SA - 
Rajar Gan by Der- Gopichandra, the poet Durlabh Mallik, re- 
ae casting the song in comparatively modern 
times, describes Queen Aduna’s sorrows in somewhat the same 
way. 


© “ Ce St Q ant sel cH Bla Teste | 
scana ace citn fe AIS qea Ace TH | 
a afm Se] gegt atat Serra i 
Ura al CHA Bay AT Sls ale Gay 
RS Bee Tay Ses Bala ASN | 
ofa eq aba wife cotata 7S] | 
atri bad cafe mg tnea ay care 1 
ata Stfeg Satie 3) steers Yea | 
Bea cea xf ata at coer KAN sce y 
qa Fey wea ATIN CS (ATUT | 
cate efon eq mujia gÈ cofey tata i ~ 
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When all importunities had failed and the King could not be 
raoved from his resolution to go alone” — 

‘Queen Aduna fell on the earth, crying alas ! alas! 

** Her lamentations would have melted a stone. 

“The citizens assembled and began to shed tears for their 
King’s departure. 

"Children, old men, youths, and women all began to 
weep. 

“ The very ocean seemed to move in surging waves, at the 
sight of the sorrow of the Queen. 

‘* The horses and elephants wept silently in the stables. 

“ The birds ‘ Sari" and “Suk” wept in their cages and 
would not touch their food. 

* The maidens who attended on the Queen began to lament 
loudly. 

‘ The Queen herself threw away her ornaments. 

“In great affliction she threw away her jewels. 

“She wiped away the sacred vermilion from her forehead. 

‘ From her nose she drew off the Besar, and from her feet 
she threw away the Nupur. 





. “ete ate Sart ork yea abra | 

. BEATA caters trates saji ate i | e 
staca astaat atar Ica SIT | 

atta areca av) Seem ates 
nenca SICH BL WSs Tazo 

AT aana ig 

ATA FIC fa 
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‘In utter woe she fell at the King's feet, covering them with 
her dishevelled hair and, crying again and again, “O King! let 
me go with you." . 

The Shunyabad, or doctrine of primzval nothingness, which, 
—— as we have said in a preceding paragraph, 
bad. characterises the Mahayana school of Buddhists, 

is preached in this poem by the great sage 
Hadipa and there are numerous other evidences of Buddchistic 
influence in it. 

The capital of Govindachandra Raja is described as 

situated at the town of Patika, which has been 
— cers Pi identified with Paitkapara under the police- 
nunciation a subject station of Jaldhakain the District of Rangpur. 

The renunciation of Raja Gopichandra created 
a sensation all over India, which, even at this distance of time, 
continues to be echoed in poems and dramas written in the Hindi 
and Maharatti languages. A picture by Ravi Varma, represent 
ing Gopichandra on the point of deserting his Queen and palace, 
commanded a large sale all over India. 

The late Babu Bishweswar Bhattacharyya, B.A., when he 

was Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Nilphamari 
ve — edition of + the District of Rangpur, collected from 

Northern Bengal and edited a number of old 
and rare songs in honour of the Pal Kings.* The book has 
recenily been published by the Calcutta University. ; 

The recent discoveries and researches in regard io the his- 
torical references in the ballads of Manikchandra and Gopi- 
chandra do not indicate any decisive result. It is said that 
Raja Harischandra of Sabhar had two daughters, Aduna and 
Paduna. This Raja, we know for certain, ruled at Sabhar in the 





* Nagendransth V discovered several (versions of songs about Govindachandra 
Roja, — — CE Oei. These wersions appear to be more correct and reliable 
than their Bengali prototypes. The custodians of the songs there have as in Bengal, been, 
the Yogis who doubtless formed an important clase in the Buddhist society. In Orissa they 
are called Bauris. 
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Dacca District and was a Buddhist. His accomplished daughter 
Aduna was married to Raja Gopichandra, and Paduna, her sister, 
according to a custom prevalent in some of the Northern districts 
of our country, was given as a dowry to the prince. Raja Gopi- 
chandra, it is said, was the son of Manikchandra, a scion of 
Chandra Dynasty, of Bikrampur of whom, Srichandra’s inscriptions 
were discovered in recent years. It is also said that Gopichandra 
was connected with Bhartrihari by blood. Gopichandra’s mother, 
Mainamati, after whom a hill of the district of Tippera is named, 
was a disciple of Gorakshanath, who, along with Hadisiddha, 
Chowrangi and Adinath preached the Nath-cult of Bengal. In 
the Nath-cult, founded by Minanath, who received his Mahajnan 
(esoteric inspiration) direct from Shiva himself, Buddhism and 
Shaivaism were intermixed and the followers of the cult had a 
greaf hold over the masses of this province. The creed of 
Gorakshanath, a disciple of Minanath, spread up to the Punjab 
on the North and to the limits of the Bombay Presidency in 
the South. Raja Ravi Varma of Travancore, as we have stated, 
painted a picture of Raja Gopichandra on the eve of his renuncia- 
tion which received high appreciation from all parts of India 
received. We also know that Gopichandra was the hero of a drama 
staged at Bombay some years ago, and many ballads and songs 
about this prince in Oriya language were current in Orissa in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Some of the songs of Gopichandra were 
published in Hindi from Bhagalpur and Lahore. The extensive 
propularity of these songs in the eleventh and twelveth centuries 
was due to the preachings of Gorakshanath and his followers. 
Gorakshanath himself hailed from Jullundur in the Punjab, 
though the chief centre of his activity was Bengal, where ballads 
and songs in his honour are as plentiful ‘* as autumnal leaves 
in Vallombrosa." 

Some scholars have identifed Gopichandra with Govinda- 
chandra of the Tirumalaya Inscription of Rajendra Chola. 
There are some references in the Bengali ballads which seem to 
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are not yet conclusive. There are points of controversy and the 
opinions of scholars have not yet approached a unanimity on this 
knotty historical poem. But one thing is clear—that this Gopi- 
chandra was not a scion of the Pal Kings of Bengal, as was 
formerly believed. 


8. SHAIVA-CULT—HOW IT FACED BUDDHISM 


lt was to the growing influence of the Shaiva religion that 
Buddhism eventually succumbed in India. 
The conception of Shiva, aS we find it in the 
Puranas, is grand beyond all description. In the Vedic literature 
he had been known as Rudra Deva. There he was the God of 
Destruction, awe-inspiring, with four arms, each of which held a 
different weapon, and amongst which his Trident and the Pinak 
carried at their points the grim terrors of death. The movements 
of this God, in infinite celestial space, made the great planets 
crush each other, and his trident pierced the elephants who 
supported the ten points of the compass. All other gods fell on 
their knees, and cried for protection, when Shiva danced in wild 
and destructive ecstacy at the time of the final dissolution of the 


universe. 
But the Puranas completely changed the Great God. We 


| have heard of the fiery planets growing cold 
The Pauranic concep- i > : k É 
tion borowed from with lapse of time in the celestial regions, the 
T pleasant verdure of shrubs and plants covering 
those orbs from which once emanated sparks of living fre. The 
God Shiva has passed through a similar transformation. In the 
Pauranic age he is represented as the very personification of 
calmness. The destructive elements have all been eliminated, and 
he is now quiet and dignified, absorbed in Samadhi. This Samadhi 
is akin to the Nirvana of the Buddhists. The Great God is above 
all desire, as was Buddha : Shiva kills Madana, the God of Love, 
“of whom another name is Mara, and Buddha's struggles with 
Mara and eventual conquest over him are well-known. He is 


represented as an ascetic with the beggar’s ‘bowl in his hand. 


Shiva as Rudra Deva 
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He has a golden palace at Kailasa ; and Kuvera, the Lord of 
Wealth, is in charge of his store. But the Great God has nothing 
to do with wealth. He lives by begging, sleeps in the burning 
ground and remains absorbed in contemplation. In this respect also, 
he was verily like Buddha, who, though a prince, left the palace 
of Kapilavastu to embrace the life of abhikshu. Shiva s company 
is sought for by the resplendent gods of heaven, but ghosts and 
goblins are his companions. Buddha, though a prince, mixed with 
the poor and the lowly, and thus showed that he scorned none. 
When the ocean was churned by the gods, Lakshmi, the 
Goddess of Wealth, arose from it, and Vishnu 
* ps — seized her as his prize ; the great diamond 
Kaustubha also fell to his share. The majestic 
elephant Airavata, the incomparable horse Uchchaihshrava, and 
the celestial Parijata tree, which arose next from the ocean, were 
given to the God Indra. Last, though not least, appeared that 
ambrosia which had the effect of giving immortality to those who 
partook of it. This was divided amongst all the assembled gods 
equally. Shiva, meanwhile, remained in Kailasa, absorbed 
in Samadhi, caring not whether the universe were lost or 
gained by the other gods. But at a second churning of the 
ocean, from which the gods had expected yet more prizes, streams 
of deadly poison issued from it in overwhelming quantities, with 
clouds of smoke that looked like curling snakes. This threatened 
to flood the universe and destroy it. The gods were awe-struck. 
They knew not how to protect the world from the destruction 
which seemed to be impending. In their despair, they called on 
Shiva to save creation. The Great God's heart was moved with 


compassion. He gathered the floods of poison in his outstretched ae 


palms and drank it all up, in the presence of the wondering gods. 


But the poison he drank left a blue mark on his throat, and so he 

is called Nilakantha or the Blue-throated. J 

api eave: mana in the: Puranas thet ikasta o mein Beg 
pu ka e may sk kada pad Mother ondarean byd) 

fh ed for the sake of suffering hı anity 
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Let us picture to ourselves the image of the great Shiva. He 
His Suwe com. 18 like a mountain of white marble, tranquilly 
arad io Mount seated in the posture of Samadhi. On his fore- 
head is the crescent moon. From his matted 
locks fows the pure stream of the Ganges, that Goddess whom 
his mercy melts into an unceasing fountain of white waters. In 
this attitude he may be compared very aptly to some great peak of 
the Himalayas, with the young moon shining above its cloudy 
height, and the perennial flow of the Ganges pouring over its steep 
regions. Ihe heads of venomous snakes peep out of the locks of 
Shiva, as they do from the recesses of the great mountains. 
The image of Shiva, as made in clay and marble in the villages, 
shows the quietness and composure of Buddha, and both are now 
so like one another! Yet nothing could have been more dis- 
similar than the original conception of Rudra Deva, the Shiva of 
the Vedas. 
The best points of Buddha s life are ascribed to Shiva. The 
Myth and history Puranas represent him as embodying all the 
confounded in Indi. = Attributes of Buddha's greatness. One point 
may be urged in favour of Buddha. He was a living person of 
flesh and blood, and as such, the influence of his sternly real per- 
sonality might be presumed to produce far greater results than 
that of a mythological God. In India, however, this matter is 
viewed in a different light. Here, when a saint or a great religious 
teacher dies, he is at once deified. He becomes one of the glori- 
ous gods, and in popular estimation he occupies a place not far 
remote from that ascribed to the celestials. On the other hand, 
thousands of men and women in India believe in every word of 
the Puranas. To them Shiva is as real as any historical personage. 
Buddha, though deified, could not claim the grandeur of the back- 
ground which sets forth the luminous figure of the great God of 


‘the Hindu Trinity. Infinite space, the whole of heaven and earth 


and the solar regions, are represented as the incidents of that 
background. Shiva has no birth, no death; his eyes never close, 
they are raised heavenward, lost in celestial reverie, and they 
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scarcely look down towards this mundane world of ours, except 
for the sake of mercy. Buddha, already divested of his original 
glory, and reduced to Dharma-Thakur, became quite lustreless in 
the eyes of the people, before this great and resplendent divinity 
of the Hindus. 
Shiva has one element, however, which is wanting in the 
The domesic vm. conception of Buddha. This is the sanctity of 
tues extolled in the the nuptial vow, which sheds glory on his abode 
ome at Kailasa. Buddha's emancipation could not be 
complete without deserting a devoted and loving wife. But Shiva 
and Durga, the ideal couple, cannot be dissociated from one 
another. Durga, who is also called Sati and Annapurna, is the 
Goddess who distributes rice to the hungry. To the world she is 
as mother, who cares not for herself, but for her children only; 
and Shiva is the ideal of a Hindu householder, never ruffled in 
temper, immovable, immaculate and merciful—their union re- 
presenting the fulfilment of the spiritual vows given and accepted 
in marriage, that the two will live for each other and for others. 
How perfect this mutual love was, is proved in the death of Sati. 
Her devotion to Shiva was so great that she could not bear to hear 
him abused by her father Daksha. Feeling that the blood of the 
defamer of her lord ran in her own veins, she considered her body 
itself as unholy, and gave it up ina flash, to be born again as a 
daughter of Himabat. In this new life she passed through severe 
penances and sacrifices, to be worthy of being united in marriage 
to Shiva. In the stoical asceticism of Buddha, these domestic fea- 
tures find no place, and while assimilating the quintessence of 
Buddhism, the Shaiva religion has this point in addition, which at 
once appealed to the Hindus, a people conspicuous for their strong 
domestic instincts. s 
Buddhism, as presented to us on the eve of its | 
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spiritual atmosphere. Dharma and Shiva, in the popular notions 
of the period, appeared as very humble deities, whose function 
suited the requirements of the rustic folk who worshipped them. 

The oldest songs relating to Shiva, which fall within the 
The oldest songs of | 8cOpe of this chapter, show nothing of that high 
Shiva. conception of him which distinguished the 
period of the Pauranic Renaissance. They were meant for Bengali 
villagers, and Shiva figures in them as assisting in the work of the 
rice-helds, and even ploughing them himself like any peasant. 
Even in the Shunya-Puran, there is a song devoted to Shiva in 
his agricultural capacity, from which we may take the following 
extract * :— 


z “ The Lord is without any raiment. 
Tiasa sues ae a e He begs from door to door. 
"At dawn of day he rises, and goes out 


to beg. 


— — me — — — — — — — — 


© “aya sited CAN Sei fey) 

ca Ute foal afu gee Sea | 

aaa) tastes fera mif ae | 

BATA NE BA FAIS Al NE & 

GF) mani eres efa fears | 

SS way Contin fana STs I 

atsa asta (ATANG Sha BA 5T | 

Fy wr A cation FY SANA l 

qafa tara nga sy vifa | 

srani secre caa fasa Fa fa p 

Sta ata STS g Wey wa ATs | 
a ane fasta NEG SS gy MTs 8 

FiA SHE Tee aes srry | 

we al fa chats coer) Aiwa eG t 

fan afn orm wa clr’ afm oa Ata | 

we al atira corre fasfeert 114 i 

ASH STA SH VE ata SHE Sa | 

AFA rA TE CHA vx STA cani n” 
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‘Some people give him alms; by others he is refused. 
Sometimes he lives on bayra® and haritakit only. But Oh, how 
happy is he when they give him the beggar’s rice | 

“ I say unto you, O Lord, why don't you plough? 

‘* By begging you often have to fast, and you get rice only 
now and then. 

** You must select a muddy soil for cultivation, but if you 
cannot secure this, and dry lands fall to your share, you should 
water them well. 

“When you have rice at home, how glad will you be to 
take your daily meal! How long will you, O Lord, suffer for 
want of food? 

“" Why not cultivate cotton, O Lord; how long will you 
wear a tiger s skin? 

* You besmear your body with ashes (bibhuti). 

* Why not cultivate mustard and til.t (So that you may 
have oil to anoint yourself.) And be sure to grow plenty of 
vegetables. Above all, do not forget banana plants, so that for 
the Dharma-puja nothing may be wanting.” 

In the Shivayana or songs of Shiva by later writers, who 

agricultural were the exponents of the Shaiva-cult in Bengal, 
speri of Shiva lan, we find a chapter devoted to Shiva's agricultural 
vayenss. speculation and experiences. The traditions 


about Shiva related in the Puranas have no bearing whatever upon _ 


these. We shall here quote a passage from the Shivayana of 
Rameshwar, a writer of the 18th century, which will at once recall 
the anecdotes of Shiva related in the Shunya-Puran. Rameshwar, 
Kavichandra and other writers, though their own idea of Shiva 
was of the high classical type, could not help embodying these 
humble episodes in their descriptions. This shows how grea 





the rural people of Bengal favoured them. A song in honour of 
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Shiva, though noble in all respects, would not be perfect in the 
popular estimation, unless it included these humbler aspects of his 
character that had found favour in the country for centuries. In 
that chapter of the Shivayana, to which we are referring, Bhima, 
who first appeared in the Shunya-Puran as a devoted servant of 
Shiva in the rice-fields, still retains the tradition of this character, 
co-operating with Shiva in his feld-labour.* 


Shiva sits in the field and says to Bhima the ploughman :— 


“Good. In four Dandas’ timet you must level the ground 
perfectly on all sides. 

“The rice was planted in several places on the ridges 
between the furrows, and Shiva, kneeling, applied himself to 
work with a weeding hook. 

“The grasses called Dala-durba and Shyama,t Trishira § 
and Kesur || were weeded out with care, andthe straw in the 
held was quickly cleared. The old fellow * would not leave the 
held for one moment, but kept watch over it like a tiger.” 

Altogether it is a long description, giving every detail of the 
field-work of the Bengal peasantry, from which we have taken 
only the above short extract. Means are suggested for the 
destruction of the mosquitoes and leeches with which the marshy 





— — — — 


© “croa af panti Sata acm Sta | 
bifaves colfes colen Sra Bt l 
tfe Sem ates xtc waren Ta | 
aie mfy Biars wrae FFFA I 
ma gA a sta fafa raa | 
` y yy atai YS Settee aipa | 
a atfe are cay afa aiea THN 


t A Danda is 24 minutes, 74 Dandas make a Prahar and 4 Prahara make a day 
(12 hours). Time is reckoned in Bengal villages by this standard even now. 
t Species of Cyperus. 
§ Grass with three blades 
| Scirpus kyseer. 
© Shiva is here meant. 
11—12368 
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fields of Lower Bengal, are infested, and other precautions are 
given by which the peasant may secure a good harvest. From 
the language in which these episodes are couched, | am inclined 
to believe that they formed part of some old song of Shiva which 
Rameshwar was incorporating in his poem without much revision. 
There are many passages such as— 


“qaa stars copra Vurety | 
entafy ifeates sce wa ate a” 


—which it is difficult to explain, because of the antiquated words 
and provincialisms used—presumably peculiar to 
Banden sory of the the locality in which the author lived. The some- 
what revolting story of the intrigue with Durga, 
in the guise of a Bagdini woman, which is told of Shiva by these 
writers, must also be referred for its origin to the late Buddhistic 
age. They incorporated in their songs tales which had been 
prevalent amongst the rustic people of Bengal at that period, when 
moral ideas became confused under Tantrik influences. 
Three elements are found in the later Shiva-poems: 
(1) There is the Pauranic element, with its grand conception of 
Shiva, which, as | have said in the foregoing pages, shows traces 
of the spiritual influence of Buddha's life. (2) We have the 
humbler attributes of the divinity, ascribed to him by villagers 
and peasants under Tantrik influences. (3) Again, counter- 
acting these last, we have the purity and perfection of family 
relationships, as represented in the ideal Hindu household. — 
in spite of many conflicting interests of the undivided — the 
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In Bengali songs of Shiva, this last trait reaches a high stage 
The domestic «ic. Of development, showing the peculiar bent of 
— —— in our vernacular genius in conceiving and idealis- 
ing purely domestic subjects. 
Kailasa, the city of Shiva, is the abode of bliss. where gold 
Kailasa—the heaven and lead have the same value, where the tiger 
of Shiva 
and the lamb, the mongoose and the serpent 
are friends and drink from the same fountain, forgetting their 
natural enmity. The love, harmony and tranquillity which 
pervade Mount Kailasa, are all inspired by Mahadeva himself. 
whose holy dwelling-place is thus strangely unlike the heavens 
of the other gods, glittering with gold and making the im- 
pression of the aggrandised capital of some worldly monarch. 


9. GENEALOGICAL RECORDS 


if | am asked as to what is the chief basis of that Pauranic 
AREEN Hinduism which triumphed over Buddhism and 
has since ruled supreme in India, | should say 
Achar. This word | find difficult to translate into English. It 
means rules for the guidance of every-day life, to which every 
Hindu should conform ; yet this definition does not fully express 
the idea. Thè word Achar refers only to the details of daily 
life and must not be confounded with questions of morality. 
A man may not be very moral, and still his life may be Achara- 
puta, or pure as regards the observance of the rules laid down 
by the Shastras. 
The great compiler of these rules in the 16th century in Bengal 
Raghunandan and Was Raghunandan Bhattacharyya, and he is 
— — up to the present the greatest authority in the 
country with the orthodox community. To a superficial observer, 
the Herculean labour undertaken by Raghunandan in collating a 
vast body of ancient Sanskrit works, in order to settle even very 
minor points in the every-day life of a Hindu, will appear like 
lost labour; but diving deeper into the subject, and applying the 
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principles of historical evolution to it, the reader will find a 
rational explanation for the popularity of Astavimsati Jaltva, 

J the great work of Raghunandan, and have to admit that the age 
was in eminent need of such a scholar. lf the country had not 
wanted him, why should his book have been accepted by the 
people of Bengal ? He certainly did not possess any arbitrary 
power to enforce his code upon the multitude. They submitted 
to it willingly. 


On particular lunar days, particular foods prove uncongenial 
to the human system. This is the current 
AIR Sonate greta of belief of Indians. Raghunandan devotes an 
important chapter of his work to a considera- 
tion of this point.* The details of the method for performing 
Shraddha and other religious ceremonies, for observing fasts and 
vigils, the restrictions against marriage between people of the 
same caste and against long journeys by sea or land—such are 
the subjects which have been treated with patient scholarship in 
this celebrated work. He quotes chapter and verse from Manu, 
Yajnavalkya and a host of ancient sages in support of his views. 
even with regard to very small matters. A giant's labour was given 
to the raising of a mole-hill. The point that puzzles an enquirer, 
is pod to account for the iron grip in which these rules, occasion- 
ally so puerile, have held the orthodox Hindu 

book s gemt community for centuries. A devout Hindu 
| would consult the Shastras to know if ona 

particular day he could eat a certain vegetable. If in the month 

of Magh a person takes radish, he will be pronounced a non- 
* Hindu. What could be the reason that made people submit to 
a such laws with religious veneration ? | 


6 
— 
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To answer this question, we must survey our social condition 
——— during the decline of Buddhism. The great 
its effects on society, Vice which undermined the unity and strength 
of our society in the last days of Buddhism, 


was that of free-thinking carried to an excess. The Buddhists 
preached :— 


** There is no heaven, no hell, no vice, no virtue. None 
created the world, none has the power to destroy it. No other 
evidence 1s to be recognised than what appeals directly to our 
senses. There is no soul, our body alone is subject to pleasure 
and pain—the result of good and bad actions. When we see 
that children are produced by the agency of parents, clay models 
by potters, and pictures by painters, such evidence is enough to 
show how things come into existence. Then why should we 
ascribe them to an imaginary creator ? Don't give pain to your- 
self or to others. Not depending upon others is salvation. 
Heaven lies in eating food of delicious taste."’ * 

It is further preached that immorality is no vice, but this 
particular passage need not be quoted. 





— — 
— 


© The above is the translation of a passage from Vidyonmada-Tarangini, a well-known 
Sanskrit work by Chiranjiv Bhattacharyya. The author gives an interesting description of 
religious controversies amongst the various sects of Hindus, The above arguments are put 
in the mouth of a Buddhist. Widyonmada-Tarangini was translated into English by the laf- 
Raja Kali Krishna Dev of Sobha Bazar , Calcutta, in 1834. The Sanskrit Text of the passage 
is given below :— 


«a acai aa eaters a A] areata st: 
fi taate fse reals miraj aa SG A FS | 

ANGINA Aart a AHMBAy| crefecareira si- 

faeitgere AACS TASS TA: AAS TATEN | 


afari arah wt: TESA | 
waters afer afent] | 
ai eck) face ans aie wa: frcararcerrea: | 
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Now let us imagine the effect of such free-thinking on 
society. The Tantriks, who were dominant all 
over India in the age of which we are speaking, 
were known to banquet on things so horrible as, for instance, 
a putrid corpse. They wanted to show that in their eyes nothing 
in creation was unholy. The marriage system had become lax. 
During the flourishing days of Buddhism, the 
ase ot ank fent races ol Asia had been brought into 
: close touch with one another. The monasteries 
were filled with men and women of alien races, and when 
standards of morality sank low in Buddhistic society in course 
of time, a population, consisting of children disowned by the 
communities of both their parents, came into existence, and 
the purity of the four original castes of the Hindus was lost. On 
an examination of skulls, the Mongolian type has been discovered 
in high-caste Hindus of various places in India. The Buddhists 
had no strict code of marriage-laws. In the Ambatto Sulta of 
the Buddhists we find that Pratiloma—that reversal of ranks in 
marriage which is so highly condemned by Hindu law-givers— 
was at one time greatly in vogue in India. In the drama 
Mrichchhakatika written by a Buddhist prince, we find Charu- 
datta, a good Brahman, paying court to Vasantasena, a 
courtesan. In the Dasaratha Jataka of the Buddhists, Sita is 
represented as the sister of Rama, who at the same time marries 
her. These and similar tales are told in a plain way without any 
comment, thus showing that, in Buddhistic society, rules of 
marriage were extremely loose.” 
The revival of Hinduism in Bengal, between the 9th and 


indiscriminate food 


| the 13th century, meant war against these laxities 
Pe eerie ls introduced by a set of free-thinkers who would 
submit to no leader but would wreck the 
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To preserve the purity of the Aryan blood after the admixture 
and corruption it had already passed through, to counteract the 
influence of Tantrikism with its obnoxious idea of indiscrimi- 
nate food, in a word, to undo the great evils of that age, strict 
rules regarding marriage and eating required to be enacted, if 
society was to be ordered and disciplined and led to accept a pure 
ideal. 

When the Hindu revivalists began their task of reformation, 
they found the original caste-system shattered by the indiscrimi- 
nate union of men and women, Society was in a thoroughly 
disorganised state. The children born of couples who came from 

different castes, were not owned by either of 

——— — NG | original castes. The new builders of society 

classified them, and admitted them into the new 

order, allotting to each a fixed status in society. This accounts 

for the origin of so many sub-castes in India. They came into 
existence by the breaking of the accepted marriage rules. 

Hindu society, after admiyting this heterogeneous popula- 

—— tion, shut its portals against newcomers, and 
laid down by Raghu- no breach of the hard and fast rules of marriage 
— now enforced was again to be tolerated. Re- 
garding indiscriminate food, which had been taken in utter dis- 
regard of rules of health, minute details were now settled. But the 
vices to which human nature tends, cannot be checked by mere. 
codes of law. A high ideal of spiritual life set before the people 
keeps them in the right direction in these matters, and our society 
busied itself only in framing rules for the direction of the details 
of daily life. These rules hold their sway till now. If a person 
openly avows Jesus Christ to be the Son of God or Mohammad 
to be the only Prophet of God, Hindu society will not war against 
him. Our toleration goes so far. But there are hundreds of petty 
rules in regard to eating—especially cooked foods—the infringe- 
ment of any one of which will render a Hindu liable to be ex- 
communicated from society or will make him undergo severe 
penances. Marriage rules again have been made so severe that 
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even in the narrow groove of one’s own caste, the selection of a 
bridegroom has grown to be a serious problem with Hindu 
parents. The reactionary movement, as is natural in such cases, 
ran to excess, and small points assumed exaggerated proportions in 
the eyes of the people. Besides the Tantriks, there were other 
people near at hand, who disregarded prejudices of all kinds, in 
using meat as food. Buddhism, as | have said, had brought 
into India a vast number of foreigners belonging to different 
Asiatic races. There were, amongst these, snake and cockroach 
eaters, not to speak of those whose daily food was ham and 
beef. The Hindu community had to be guarded against adopt- 
ing the ways of such alien peoples, and as the Mohammadan 
conquerors could not be expected to take any interest in these 
matters, touching the well-being of the people, the leaders of 
society became their natural guardians and dictated their actions. 
Raghunandan compiled a treatise which was much needed in an 
age of vice, resulting from unrestrained conduct. 
| believe | have now explained what | understand by the 
een LA word Achar, which, | said, is the chief basis of 
of reactionary mea- our modern Hindu society. Achar is a deli- 
* berate disavowal of this spirit of free-thinking. 
lt is a reactionary step, taken to bring a loose and disorganised 
society into order and unity; and however absurd it may appear 
on a superficial view, it had a mission at the time when its stringent 
— rules were first enacted; and it cannot be declared with certainty 
that the good results which the revivalists had in view, are fully 
exhausted even now. - 
The topics discussed above should not be considered as a | 
digression, for upon a knowledge of some of the essential features 
7 of the revival of Hinduism, will depend a right appreciation of 
z the ideals set up by the succeeding literature. h te) 
| y 
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(3) learning, (4) good repute, (5) the visiting of sacred places, 
(6) devotion, (7) good conduct, (8) religious austerity and penance, 
and (9) charity. Achar, of which we have spoken already, 
heads the list of these qualities. 
Vallal Sen, while bestowing Kaulinya (the status of a 
Kulin) on a few select people of the higher 
— made here- castes, enacted that, after a fixed period, new 
men endowed with the above qualifications 
would be admitted into the grade of Kulins, and that these 
were to be the recognised heads of the different sections of the 
Hindu community in all social matters. But his son Lakshman 
Sen afterwards ruled that the descendants of the Kul ns were to 
inherit Kulinism irrespective of their personal qualifications, and 
thus the Kulin classes, as they are now found, became stereotyped 
in society. Many books have been preserved 
— 'e- in Sanskrit and Bengali, showing the genealogy 
of the higher classes of the Hindu community; 
and some of these may be traced to Vallal Sen's time. These 
give a glimpse of the inside of our social organisation, and indicate 
the changes which it has undergone during the last one thousand 
years. Theson of a Kulin became a Kulin by right. This 
contravenes the wholesome principle of rewarding the meritorious 
members of society, on which Vallal Sen had wanted to base 
Kulinism. Kulinism thus became an artificial institution, but it 
had one aspect which still evoked the greatest sacrifices, by deve- 
loping a peculiar instinct of family-honour. The Kulins and 
the non-Kulins of a community were often bound together by 
marriage-ties. There were, however, many orthodox families in 
The sacrificing spirt Bengal who would on no account recognise 
of the Kuline. such relationships. They were prepared to 
sacrifice every earthly consideration, even their lives, to guard 
the purity of their Kaulinya status or Kulinism. The lay men of 
different communities, on the other hand, never lacked patience in 
their efforts to persuade such orthodox Kulins to marry with 
them, by offering huge sums of money, We find that a scion of 
12—12336B | 
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the Vaidya Gana family of Tenai in Faridpur was persuaded 
to marry a girl of the Dasara Dutt family on a dowry of sixty-four 
villages in the Sub-division of Manikganj in the District of Dacca. 
The ancestors of the Naikashya Kulins amongst Brahmans of the 
present day passed through tests and sacrifices such as only 
martyrs in a great cause would be supposed capable of under- 
going. We find one of the lay Vaidyas coming to Senhati to 
induce a Kulin of that caste to form a matrimonial alliance with 
him, and persevering in his attempts, in spite of repeated refusals, 
till some banyan trees, planted by him on the banks of the river ` 
Bhairav on his first landing at the place, grew so large as to 
give shade to travellers, when at last the Kulin agreed to give 
a daughter of his family in marriage. | find, in the preface toa 
translation of Chandi by Rupnarayan Ghosh (born 1579 A.D.), 
that a lay Kayastha named Jadavendra Ray, Zemindar of Amdala, 
in the District of Dacca, took away two young men belonging to 
a Kulin family in a boat on the river Padma; and there he made 
a proposal of marriage between them and his two daughters. If 
they would not agree to his proposals, they were to be drowned 
in the river. The elder of the two, Vaninath, preferred death 
to the disgrace that would be brought upon his family by such a 
connection. He was drowned accordingly. But the younger, 
Rupram, succumbed to the fear of death and accepted the 
alternative. We find in the Kula-Panjika by Kavi Kanthahar, 
that a Kulin Vaidya died broken-hearted for having been 
obliged to marry a tyrant's daughter.” Such instances are nu- 
merous in the genealogical books. This goes to show to what 
excesses the reactionary movement in regard to marriage rules was 
carried. The genealogical books also show our keen desire to 
follow ideals of purity and truth in life, and they record the struggle 
that Hindu society made to ward off the harm that the overtures” 
of an arbitrary Mohammadan aristocracy were constantly making 
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upon their quiet life. If any one wants to study the character of 
the people of this country, and to understand their aims and 
aspirations, instead of summarily dismissing them as mysterious 
beings, he would do well to study these works carefully. 


Kavi Kanthahar, Nula Panchanan and others 


Kulinism has often been abused; but the sacrifices and - 
martyrcoms undergone for its sake in our society cannot butlevoke 
feelings of wonder and admiration. 

The object of such sacrifices may be considered trivial but 
the qualities of self-denial, of utter disregard for earthly prosper. 
ity, and of devotion to a cause which distinguished these Kulins 
are not to be despised. Just think of a man preferring to wear 
rags, to depend ona single meal a day, and to live ina hut of 
reeds, while his brother was made the owner of sixty-four villages 
and a palace, the same offer coming to him but being refused 
with indignation. Yet by marriage with a fellow-casteman’s 
daughter, of non-Kulin rank, he would not be excommunicated 
from society; only a very slight stain would be left on his family 
honour. Social prestige has in the past occupied the same place 
in popular estimation in India as a sense of political right does in 
Western countries; and unless this difference is taken into con- 
sideration, the ideals of the Indian people cannot be fully 
realised. 

| said that some of the genealogical treatises may be traced 
KB i Se BO Vallal Sen's time. The following Bengali 
composition in the lines which occur in a Sanskrit work by 
— Chaturbhuj, a Vaidya, written 375 years ago, 
were evidently already very old :— 


-fa fartas fara 516 | 
faata g Gatra IS | 
ta mul gena TTA | 
atep aw ate ate |” 
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There are many such lines to be found in other works of 
this class, which show in their style a striking similarity to Daker 
Bachan and other early compositions. 


Early genealogical books in Bengali are mostly written in 
Early genealogical prose. The field has not yet been properly 
eee Tiada explored; yet the Sanskrit works containing 


' the genealogical records of the three upper classes of our com- 


munity that have already come to light, form a vast literature. It 
is not, however, within our scope to refer to Sanskrit works. Of 
Bengali books on the subject, which are also numerous, we name 
some below. Though fragments of these 
writings seem to be ancient, yet their com- 
position as a whole covers a period of not more than four hundred 
years, closing in the middle of the 18th century. 


A liat of some. 


A few of these Bengali works on our social history are the 
following :— 


Melabandha by Devivar Ghatak. 
Prakriti-Patal-Nirnay by the same author. 
Kularnav by Vachaspati Mishra. 
Mela-rahasya by Danujari Mishra. 
Dasha-Tantra-Prakash by Har ihar Kavindra. 
Melaprakriti-Nirnay. 

Melamala. 

Mela-chandrika. 

Mela-prakash. 


SOPNOVSWN— 0 


Kulatattva-Prakashika. 
_ Kula-Sar. 

Pirali-Karika by Nilkantha Bhatta. 
Goshthikatha and Karika by Nula Panchanan. 
Radiya Samaj-ni | 

Kula-Panji by Ramdev A chary 


Dashavati. 72 
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Grahavipra-kul-vichar by the same author. 

Dhakur by Shuka Dev. 

Kula-Panji by Ghatak-Visharad Kanti Ram. 

Dakuri by Shyama. 

Dakshin-Radhiya Karika by Maladhar Ghatak. 

Karika by Ghatak-Keshari. 

Karika by Ghatak-Churamani. 

Kula-Panjika by Ghatak-Vachaspati. 

Dhakuri by Sarvabhaum. 

Dhakuri by Vachaspati. 

Dhakuri by Shambhu Vidyanidhi. 

Dhakuri by Kashinath Vasu. 

Dhakuri by Madhav Ghatak. 

Dhakuri by Nandaram Mishra. 

Dhakuri by Radhamohan Saraswati. 

Maulik Vamsha-Karika by Dwija Ramananda. 

Dakshin-Radhiya Kula-Sarvasva. 

Ekjay -Karika. 

Vangaja-Kulaji-Sara-Samgraha. 

Vangaja-Kulaji by Dwija Vachaspati. 

Vangaja-Dhakuri by Dwija Ramananda. 

Maulik-Dhakuri by Ramnarayan Vasu. 

Dhakuri of Varendra Kayasthas by Kashi Ram Das. 

Varendra-Dhakur by Yadu-Nandan. 

Kulaji of Gandha-Vaniks by Tilak-Ram. 

Do. by Parashu-Ram. 

Kulaji of Tamvula-Vaniks by Dwija Patra Parashuram. 

Kulaji of the Tantubains (Weavers) by Madhav. 

Satdharmachara-Katha by Kinkar Das. 

Sadgopa-Kulachara by Mani-Madhav. 

Tili-Panjika by Rameshwar Datta. 

Suvarna- Vanik-Karika by Mangal. 

Raja-Mala (completed 1439 A.D.) by Shukreshwar 
and Vaneshwar. This last is a genealogical 
history of the Rajas of Tripura. 
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These genealogical works preserve the traditions of an ancient 
important tothe atu. race, and though the composition of many of 
dent of history. them. as we have said, belongs to compara- 
tively recent times, yet they embody facts regarding our social 
condition which have been transmitted from distant ages. They 
are, therefore, entitled to the consideration of those interested in 
the history of Bengal. Not only do they give accounts of our 
social movements, but they also are full of incidental references to 
contemporary cvents. 
| shall here refer in some detail to a genealogical account 
written by a Brahmin named Nula Panchanan, 
P — Plo pr who is an admitted authority on the subject. 
Sen Kings of The style of writing and the description of the 


— subject clearly show that the author, who lived 
about 350 years ago. had embodied in it facts found in older 
records. The book is called Gosthikatha-Karika. It is chosen 
here for reference, because the genealogical accounts will not 
again be touched upon, and because the matter contained in 
the Karika is important, as giving the solution of a very knotty 
problem in the history of Bengal. The Sen Kings of Bengal 
were formerly believed to have belonged to the Vaidya or Medical 
caste. In all the genealogical works written by the Brahmans, 
Vaidyas and Kayasthas, they were described as Vaidyas. In fact 
Raja Rajendra Lal Mitra, who was the first to dispute the point of 
their caste, had to admit that ** The universal belief in Bengal is 
that the Senas were of Medical caste and families of Vaidyas are 
not wanting in the present day who trace their lineage from Vallal 
‘Sen.'"* But in the copper-plate inscriptions of the Sen Kings, 
lately discovered in various parts of the country, they have been 
found to declare themselves as Brahma-Kshatriyas, In the face of 


* 
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lost all authority, and the Sen Kings were generally accepted by 
scholars as having been Kshatriyas. Now the descendants of those 
Brahmans, Kayasthas and persons of other castes, on whom 
Vallal Sen had bestowed Kaulinya, knew him to have belonged 
to the Vaidya caste, and they were in possession of written records 
substantiating this point. Yet nothing was now considered more 
reliable than a declaration on the part of the princes themselves as 
to the caste to which they belonged, preserved in the lasting 
impression borne by the copper-plates. The Karika, to which we 
have referred, however, unravels the history of these aspirations 
and proves them to have been mere pretensions. We quote a 
part of this interesting record below” :— 


“One day the King asked the Brahmans of five Gotras 
(families), some of whom were great Kulins, and other Shuddha 





2 fra ate fratan sia crit | 
setae gela wta fore corfaces 
22 Here ENG WSs shes) 
fs coy wfe Zatz fern cates i 
Safer aceite wes FFA) | 
fae atts 25 afs tafaface ae) y 
am sa reati etre fopscers) | 
faces zforn fys afz seata » 
fama are tas Zee Bre etfs | 
LIAN ste fer wae etfs | 
Seow cae ate aaa · | 
ate) rin ates cH at Ice waT | 
fee steyrette cite am ei 
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Shrotriyas, ‘O Pandits who adorn my court, tell me why have 
you deserted the Vaidyas, whereas formerly you used to discharge 
priestly functions in their families?’ Mahesh and other learned 
men said in reply, “We are not prepared to do the daily work of 
priests in any house. We perform priestly offices for occasional 
ceremonies only. The Brahmans who discharge ten set functions 
in one house, and eat the rice offered to the dead in the Shraddha- 
ceremony, are generally illiterate. We act as priests in the 
Homa-cetremonies of the Brahmans only, and do not act as priests 
in the houses of Shudras. King Adishur was a Vaidya. He 
belonged to the Vaishya caste. He was an emperor paramount, 
and therefore assumed the status of a Kshatriya. Indradyumna 
was a Buddhist King. He founded the Jagannath Temple. He 
did not believe in castes, yet he called himself a Kshatriya. Who- 
ever becomes a King, aspires to the status of a Kshatriya without 
considering other points. Similar instances are to be found in the 
cases of out-castes like the Kambojes in Gaud. Bhupal, Ananga- 
pal and Mahipal were not Kshatriyas, they were out-castes. 


anta he aca fal etfs ata | 
ame sce fare a oe a crf | 
Bre amla Bice sya af wes | 
mas Bee Orsi tanga PS a 
ee Sex sere Cas fees ars | 

- SIs FIC A VS Sas) ii 
Siar së nata Seal ea FT | 
crea coy ED THT Wy ST 
aaf aferta CA Se eu fare) ~ 
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But they were great Kings, hence they could marry girls from the 
three highest classes. Look at the Sat-Shati priests, they discharge 
priestly functions in all houses, hence they have lost all know- 
ledge of the Vedas. They eat the rice offered to the dead in the 
Shraddha ceremony. When Vallal Sen tried to pass into sociely a 
low-caste woman named Padmini, his son Lakshman Sen informed 
the Brahmans of his action and cried it down. Vallal in great 
rage dismissed Lakshman Sen from his court, and Lakshman, in 
order to protect the Vaidyas from his father’s ire, made them give 
up the sacred thread. Thus the Vaidyas who belonged to the 
party of Vallal Sen, and those that belonged to that of his son, 
became Vratyas (fallen). 

“Raja Adishur belonged to the Vaidya caste, but he adopted 
the ways of a Kshatriya. Whoever becomes a king, wants to be 


called a Kshatriya, and, for his own glorification, declares himself 


as a Kshatriya everywhere. Every one aspires to a higher position 
than what he enjoys. The Devas * want the position of Brahma 
the Great God. According to the Shastras, Adishur was a 
Brahman (since the Vaidyas are traceable to an original Brahman 
father), but by custom he was a Vaishya.”’ 
The last lines account for the Sen Kings calling themselves 
Brahma-Kshatriyas in the copper-plate inscriptions. 
These genealogical works give us, then, in terse and epi- 
Ae Akan grammiatic prose and poetry, the salient points 
worker inthe feld. in the social history of Bengal for the last one 
thousand years. ‘The Bengali scholar whose indefatigable labour 
has brought to light hundreds of MSS. of genealogical works in 
Sanskrit and Bengali, and who has drawn the attention of his 
fellow-countrymen to an altogether unexplored feld of literature, 


is Nagendranath Vasu, the legined editor of the Bengali Ency- _ 
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Supplementary Notes 


TO 
CHAPTER Il 
he Bengali language was known to our early writers as We 
Se ae form of Prakrit. The name Vanga-Bhasa is of 


Prakrit. recent origin. They called it Prakrita,* or 
merely Bhasha. 








* The old Bengali writers usually designated our language as Prakrit. There ar 
numerous inslances of it in our old literature, A few are quoted below ;— 


“ StatSa Wee) Sel za Ate | 
Hape ANAA BCS HTH Ses y * 
Adi-Parva, by Rajendra Das. 


“ Stel wanita fate sites sen)” 
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lt has already been said in a foregoing chapter that our 

| language, under Buddhistic tmfluence, had 

danke en ng lapsed into a very lax form of Prakrita, and was 

on that account treated with contempt by the 

Brahmanic school. I have already referred to some of its chief 
sources of development after the downfall of Buddhism. Within | 
the last one thousand years there has been a movement for the 
enrichment of our language by importing Sanskrit words, and by 
correcting the current forms of words according to the rules laid 
down in Sanskrit grammar. Curiously enough, in this process of 


— 


the resuscitation of words, our language offers a striking resem- 
blance to the Romance languages which also passed through a 
similar process almost at the same period of history. If we look 
into the works noticed in the foregoing pages, this fact will be 
apparent. In spite of many portions of these works having been 
recast in subsequent times, there are numerous instances in them 
of words belonging to a very lax form of Prakrita, which are no 
longer in written use. | quote some such words below :— 
#tf—the month of Kartika (last half of October and first 
half of November), *2i—wings, “%i—stars, *}f4—again, MM— 
crane, c¥—body, fafa—without, aifa—li, Sfm—you, Tai—a 
dunce, fasi—marriage, “#—a flower, 45 —thunder, "%#4—a 
mirror. 
The influence of the written forms of words in a literary 
language is often reflected in its spoken forms, 
Mes resuscitation of ond if we study the Prakrita writings of the ~~ 
5th and 6th centuries, we shall find numerous 


instances of Ata, WAT, Byes, SAA and similar words being 
used for ata, wan, BIeHS, Bat, etc. These loose forms are no 
longer in use in any spoken dialect of India within the knowledge 
of the writer of the present treatise. In the translation of the 
Ramayana by Krittivasa (born, 1432 A.D.) there is one curious . 
_ which he certainly did not find in the original poem of | 
| ‘erring to this — of the recovery of words from 
fe Valmiki, — could 
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— not say @f4 but pronounced the word as 3t. The sage Narada 
attributed this inability to the vices that he had practised in life, 
and declared with much force that no vicious man would ever be 
able to pronounce 3. This story may be understood as an 
instance of the way in which the later Brahmanical school attacked 
and overcame the loose forms of Prakrita current in the Buddhistic 
period. No Bengali peasant, however illiterate, would now be 
excused if he could not pronounce the 4 in 474. 
The correction of words in the written forms of our language 
has continued even up to the present day. Every year the 
correctness of a number of current words is called in question, 
being measured by the severe test of Sanskrit grammar. If any 
flaw is found in the writings of modern Bengali authors, judging 
by this standard of the Sanskrit grammar, he is unsparingly 
abused by the purists, and the Bengali language is gradually 
growing ornate and classical: In this respect it approaches Sans- 
krit as does no other language of modern India. Bengali was 
formerly, however, extremely colloquial,* and the reactionary 
spirit has, perhaps for this very reason, taken an extreme form. 
Within the last ten years Sfanta, aq, Setfas, fanz. farat, 
TAA, crit, tac, eet, 254, and similar words which were 
in every day use, have lost their status in the written language, 
because they have not been found to conform to the rules. of 
Sanskrit. 
=- Now Bengali is a highly artificial language. ae here a 
| Bengali hymn by Bharata Chandra,—the great ) 
| — — Bengali poet of the 18th century. One may 
"2 take this as a piece — — 
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all over the world as a Sanskrit poem. They will certainly be 
surprised to hear that it is a Bengali poem, quoted from the 
Bengali work Annada Mangala. This goes to show to what an 
extent written Bengali has approached Sanskrit, 


“oy faran ea, JURTA, JALTAI, PANTA | 
aa aaea, aaar, Stele NEH | 
ay gata, gN, FEA Ft | 
ey faciesiag, artens, famea ea 0’ 


One word more ought to be said here regarding this process 
of the resuscitation of words. Several European scholars have 
found fault with Bengali authors for writing in a high flown artifi- 
cial style, and for their tendency to use Sanskritic words in Ben- 
gali, in place of the corresponding current forms which are 
intelligible to the masses. 

We must, however, proceed to enquire why such a style is 
daily growing in favour with Bengali writers, 
if it is so artificial. No one has power to dictate 
arbitrary rules for the growth of a language. This will always 
develop naturally inspite of opposing influences. Only so long 
as our efforts help the natural course, will the rules laid down 
by grammarians and purists be accepted by the people. Arbitrary 
forms may be excused, if used by a genius ; they can never, how- 
ever, claim a place in common language. Language steadily 
changes according to its inherent requirements. It will not follow 
any capricious course which may be dictated by individuals. This 

| ple applies to:thecwrittetr and epoken forme of a language 


The causes analysed. 
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Though Buddhism, as we have said, gave Bengali its first 
The propaganda of impetus towards the attainment of a literary 
the Peuranic religion status, the Sanskritic School afterwards took it 
texts. up in right earnest and set themselves to the 
task of embellishing it. Let us take a survey of Hindu society in 
its entirety, after the downfall of Buddhism. The attempts of the 
revivalists to introduce the spirit of Pauranik religion amongst the 
masses were directed in various channels. There were the Yatras, 
or popular theatres ; Kathakatas or narratives and recitations to 
which we shall have to refer hereafter; the Pathas, or readings 
from Sanskrit texts ; the Kirtanas, singing by the Vaisnavas ; 
and other similar organised efforts to popularise the creed of 
the Pauranic religion all over Bengal. The influence of 
these institutions upon the popular mind was immense. No 
village in Bengal, however humble it might be, was without 
them. Not only did they form a perennial source of 
amusement to the people, but they formed the mission and 
the propaganda of Pauranic religion. The whole atmosphere 
of Bengal was permeated by these influences; and as Sanskrit 
texts formed their main basis, a greater number of Sanskrit words . 
was every day imported into Bengali and a closer contact with 
Sanskritic forms made the ear constantly keener in the perception 
of faulty expression. Thus the process of self-correction held 
an uninterrupted course. 

The view generally taken by foreign scholars, that this” 
process of Sanskritising made the literary 
language incomprehensible to the masses, is not 
tenable. When a village yatra, or popula 


theatrical performance, is going on, ploughmen, sho -keepers 


“Lert abdine, ih 








and other illiterate people will stand patiently for hours, witness- 
— scenes. fnd what do — basse — ee — 
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immensely, The Ramayana of Krittivasa, and the Mahabharata 
of Kasidasa are read by peasants, and artizans, and in these 
works learned expressions like “rag fagh Mama” are so 
numerous that one would wonder how the illiterate men and 
women who hear them recited, could appreciate them. Yet there 
is not the least shadow of doubt that they do so. For in Bengal 
100,000 copies of the Ramayana published from Battala are sold 
every year, and it is doubtful if a hundredth part of these copies 
is sold to the Bhadralokas or gentlefolk. Our masses are 
He a ak Botal àll in awe of the Sanskrit vocabulary. 

—— Sanskrit On the other hand they seem to be in love 
with it. They are fond of pedantic words and 

when they commit mistakes in using such words in their 
conversation, our scholarly people smile in derision. Our Calcutta 
theatres have many farcical scenes in which the rural folk, 
attempting a high flown style, are held up to ridicule for the 
inappropriate use of words. Thus the artificial style of the 
present day originates in a variety of causes attending the revival 


of Hinduism, and so long as the rich vocabulary of Sanskrit is’ 


not fully exhausted, this process of the recovery of words and the 
importation of choice expressions from it for literary and technical 
purposes, is not likely to cease. No one would leave a precious 
store until it has given him all that he needs. The genius of our 
language moves towards the Sanskrit ideal, being attracted to it 
by its unparallelled wealth of expression, and until it has taken 
full advantage of this treasure, it is not likely to change its 
present course. Our learned men desire this and our rural folk 
desire it no less. Broad-based as is the movement of our lan- 
guage towards the classical model, on the natural requirements 
of the Pauranic renaissance, we cannot forcibly retard this 
stream. 
Our masses, as | have said, are not afraid of encountering 
Anglicised Bengali Sanskrit words. The very nature of their 
troubles them. environment has accustomed them to this. If 


the modern literature of Bengal affords them any difficulty, it is 


@ y 6 l 4 
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found in those modes of expression and of constructing sentences 
in which Bengali follows the model of English that appears 
strange and unintelligible to them. 

The Bengali works, to which | have referred in this chapter, 
mainly form what may be called a rustic literature. They were 
in many cases recast and revised in subsequent times, but as | 

“NG cee! Mike have already said there are marty evidences 
works often retain indicative of the early period to which their 
earlier forme. Sa 3 | 

composition is to be referred. There are 
quaint terms and expressions which have not only grown obsolete 
but are in many cases unintelligible to us. The literature of the 
period shows that our language was as remote from classical 
Sanskrit in those days, as it is akin to it now. I quote several 
passages here from the works mentioned in 
this chapter which will illustrate these facts. 


“sata Fit ale FIE | 

efa Af GILA ats | 
GN Bw | | Sei | 

si cefaca aa al SA I 
ca atc cfs eric | 

GA al act cata ate o 
ACS Stes (Sa fasta | 

-Stata sty aca ate N 


Examples. 
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“fare (bule afèm ee atal fafa ⸗· 
es few) ea m sakanan (ANAN 1 
Songs of Gopichandra 

“aten afa rta fan catara atwa | 

aif afa cars fara saa Staa N 

ay afaal AGA fre Daryl ata | 

HA MIM SOWA BSI Bows AGA feat 4 

waa wee oa frat TAS fafa | 

ata LING ata LG feabi Cre feat | 

ofS corm wan face faata afaa | 

ate am stefan are cars feat s 

ANGAS Affa ata SHA efaa | 

bia ASST yšra fas ge SIA Sfaai n 

Songs of Gopichandra 


Here follows a list of words, found in the books mentioned 

A list of obsolete in this chapter, which have become obsolete, 

words with meaning. with their meaning. A still more complete 

list of such words will be found in my Bengali work—** Vanga 
Bhasa-O-Sahitya.'' 


- ... To him: s 
... Aloe wood (Aquilaria agallocha). 
... Of wonder, all on a sudden. 

Of a scholar. 
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4 ... The span of one’s life. 





.. A stick. 
.-. Bath, : 
... A Sugarcane. 
... God. 
... Somehow or other. 
Katy ... Now. 
Cra ... Without bank, sea. 
Ta ... Good fortune. 
afr ... A writer. 
+e) =- Small. 
gata) .. A well-wisher. 
CHa" s Fat. 
geal ... Those that move in the air. 
sfs ... Followers. 
... Strong, youthful. 
gal ... Youthfulness. 
fafa .-- House. 
STAR ... The chief singer in a chorus. 
citas ... Cow-dung. f 


... Of the front. 
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E cute Fa SWO, - 
[Waa .. A thing. 
4 starta 
abali | aab Gate-keeper. 
of se Two. 
{ar ... White. 
fastia .-- A musical instrument. 
catta ... In contemplation. 
aafaa ... Navadwip. 
a3 ... Spoiled. 
fm ... Sleep. 
fats ... Without. 
fas ... Dance. 
free ... To ascertain. 
GAWE ... Right. 
#151 ... Plank. 
4 HSS ... To believe. 
tafa sake Pond. 
sitats e ..» Bank. 
aiiai ... Foot soldiers. 
ata ... A broom. T 
qa ... A drizzle. 
aaf ... One who plays on a musical 


instrument. 
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asy s.. Arun. É 
ae ee. DANING 

AICH ... To understand. 

G ... To sign. 

ATs ... A snake. 

cea ... Pertaining to evening. 

Ya ... Without. 


Bengali verbs are easily traced to those of Prakrita. From 

cals, GS, faqs, Sab, carne, diana, Fb, MA, 

EEDA aa, 354, (ba, Sta, A, #55, etc, the trans- 

formation is easily made to 39, ACS, Ci, SCF, AH, ACE, catol, 
Taal, AW, Fal, (bal, STA, At, CHS, etc. 


The participle forms in Prakrita fa, “fea, a%, pfam pass 
through slight changes in Bengali-Prakrita w= changed to ails 
and WIS, joins itself to other verbs, and forms the origin of 
the present participle in Bengali. Such forms as #fa3l+ atte, 
aes, C08 and Fr% are thus accounted for. The Sanskrit 
form atit, changed to the Bengali atfen forms in the same | 
manner the suffix of Bengali verbs in the past tense, such as 
iam + afea, — and caiara, cafenea, etc. -in the 
— in the present ipecticinls — such as — 
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7 . These forms are now quite obsolete in Bengali.” 


The Sanskrit forms #¢a1fq and ¢#: have both been adopted 
in Bengali, subject to certain changes. In Eastern Bengal #73 
(a form of Scatà ) is in the colloquial use. Western Bengal 
favoured the from #/44= 4 (form ¢#4:); and many instances 
of both are found in old literature. We quote a few lines below 
to show the use of 4/44 (a form of ¢72:). The various forms 
derived from @caifa are very frequently met with in old Bengali 
literature, 


1. “fafs fafs arat etal aca ute fe efaa sma” 
Dak 
2. “taan maa afe fe afag fapta |” 
Sunya Purana 


#faqis changed to #f44 and this form has been adopted in 

wre written Bengali both in Eastern and Western Bengal. The 
- appearance of # in 254, WS, as, etc., is difficult to account 

for. Dr. Grierson traces it to Sanskrit f#4. In old Bengali, there 


are frequent uses of verbs without this familiar suffix, as in,— 


1. “AS SiS alus wi uba aa)” 
s Manik Chandra Rajar Gan 
2. “GU =5 (ala 4S SHS HAS |” 
Chaitanya Bhagavat 


“In later works written in the 15th, [bih and [7th centuries instances of such use were 
nümerous,—as in | 
A L "fepri ea} ofa fey statta |” 
Mahabharata by 


2, “Asu cata Sta arate fees |” 
Bhisma Parva by Kavindra. 
3. “qy qp tawa ta umat fe |” 
; o4 “agafi arta fafa rna” 
KN iaar 





Sanjaya. 
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The verbal termination = in the old imperative forms gias, 
ales (changed to #f#¢, 42s) is traced to Sanskrit f3; and exam- 
ples of changed to ® are numerous in Prakrita. The (8 often 
changes to © in Prakrita, as in 32% 448 in Pingal. This 8 
forms a suffix of verbs in Hindi. 

In Bengali and in Prakrita, words are 
generally softened, 

(i) by changing the double letter to a single one. The long 
vowel 4 in such cases is introduced to coalesce with the preceding 
leter, as 3z = 31, S#=—=2TE, AAAS, SF=—FIA, ASRA, 
a35 = 416, b—s, ND = 01b, F4=— Fs, TA pA, A= fY, 
— Ft = sff, —sometimes the long vowel 5l also joins with the last 
letter, as BA—FS), O— SIF, 5i=bimi, MH— MNF, ra= 
There are also instances of the vowel 31i of the termination being 
dropped as 42S) = NG, 4554] = Ale, FHI — OTs ; 


Softening of words. 


(ii) by elision of a letter, as 

(Æ elided), Batete—catite, pfta =t, fata = giaa, 
qatla = gaa, C= or F | 

(4 elided), 34 =7 | 

(1 ,, ), Raisga, SAM —afea—cata | 

SS ,, ), StH=—S, awi=a, w= | 

(@ ,, ), ama = faa, suma | 

(Ss „n ), atf—are, aei=sn8 | PX. 

(a 4, ), ata=F syo 
B and © of Sanskrit words often change to $ in their comes,” | 
ponding Bengali forms, and 4 to 5 Min Bes nabda at. 
— =, Bamga= eat, 
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Prakrita and used in active forms; as “ gaty famstgarrg “faa 
. faata fa Gatra” (Mrichchhakatika, Act III). Instances of this 4 


Thc-seninalive n, forming the affix of nominatives in active forms 
are numerous in old Bengali Mss., as — 


1. “efaa aata cates Seal cals |” 
Sanjay 
2. “cHtracs faateta fars faita |” 


Rameswar's Mahabharata. 


in the current dialect of Bengal this 4 is often used as atata 
Gilsates, awa “faze, etc. It is to be noted that the Bengali sen- 
tences, in active forms owe their construction rather to Sanskrit 
passive forms. The difference in the dual and plural numbers 
is not preserved in Prakrita. The usual affix in the plural forms 
being ‘ Bl’. graal for gara, gaml for AAt: and like forms are 
frequently found in Prakrita. in old Bengali also =i forms the 
affix of the nominative plural; as in :— 


å “aaae facet =z | 

Sta WH Aico Sa I 

as AWI CSA SINA | 

Sta AS aal MET a” 

Se, Khana 

| Trump traces the C® of the Bengali accusative to the Sanskrit FtS, 
in the locative. But Max Miller's view, tracing C# to the 
nskrit pleonastic ¥, is evidently correct. In the Gatha and 
Prakrita languages the instances of the affix * 
used pleonastically are so numerous, that 


sometimes we find it occurring in many words 
as in the Lalita-Vistara :— 


IN r a WITA = ga — t — j 
— ARA aay fir 
aS Lal e E; TF Kenan he 











Ve 
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sa AA BRN TLALE | 
axa fa gam- afe aaa] I 
aat Sts geta TAN | 
aan (WARANA AAN: | 
ta aq fana Tang: 
oes cafe ATEI AAS | 
(Chap. XXI) 


Where the affix ¥ forms the termination of words in both 
nominative and accusative forms, it often becomes difficult to 
distinguish between the two. In sentences,—like, 


“ANRE SF ana TSA |” 
Kavindra 


a doubt may naturally occur as to who the person addressed is. 
It is, therefore, probable that for avoiding this difficulty, the form 
c% was adopted to denote the accusative and dative cases. In 
the Gatha and Prakrita languages instances of the affix C¥ in the 
accusative and dative cases are not wanting, as in— 


afaasia aig wila ace wie IES Sar i” 
Mrichchhakatika, 8th Act 


The pleonastic < — served as the mere termination 
of a word and was not reckoned as a case-afix. Hence in old 
De e r a aba various cases; — 








. 
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Atser SINE ay) Safaar | 

. alas paate Say faratan u 
ifs Afal afsat ata ara | 
saaa [age Shara atA 1 
Bes sida TAWANG atata | 
szaj (age Bans ara eras 


— The genitive sign 4 being affixed to afasta, Rasia forms 
oifesifra, #faatstiwa, and the current genitive 
forms “feces, @fasierwa are thus easily 
explained. The pleonastic affix # is often found to be joined with 
asst, efaatsif7, etc. In the Narottama-Vilasa we find 


The genitive forms. 


“atacat Cis cue JATIA | 
afate anf eta sta cata n” 


This ſuæ is changed to fisi and we may thus account for fana | 
and f#rt#—formed by joining the genitive affix A to the above | 
words. Some Bengali scholars are, however, of opinion that the — 
genitive plural “fatsa” comes directly from the Persian ‘fasa’. — 

The current Bengali form in Eastern Bengal in the genitive | 
plural is, however, formed not by affixing ‘faca’ but by ‘ct or 
‘cut?’ tothe words. The forms lacs, cStaicnta, Stars, 
atsita, are no doubt derived by the genitive post-position 4 being 
„affixed to the pleonastic ‘$’, changed to 7. 


There can scarcely be said to be any particular affix in 

‘Tike TAG GEDENAN Bengali to denote the instrumental case. The 
rae Sanskrit #108" changes to Waa. Ihave said | — 

that the Bengali active forms were akin to the Sanskrit passive 

voice. The sentences “goa oi NDANG,” ‘sista aferars,’ still in 

* current use i in different parts of Bengal, show how the construction 


is in “Ai aren rence in Bengali b between the dative — 
man itive | “a oy 1 O, 
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The Prakrita sign for the ablative case is fasi. The 
Bengali 2805 is derived from Bal. In old 
Bengali we find this word to be 20%, as in,— 
“stu sca fafa aaa ofa ste” (Padmavati by Aloal), and often as 
SCA, as in, — GAS SIA SENA cata aies 7 at efa 1” (Sanjay). 

The genitive post-position “| of Prakrita changes to 4 in 
Bengali. In the place of Prakrita ai we have 
Bengali faz ; 9 often changes to “E” or ‘3’ and 
examples of this are numerous in the Uriya dialect. Bopp, how- 
’ ever, considers the genitive affix 4 to have been derived from the 
Sanskrit afhx ® in the genitive plural forms as MATA, JAEN, etc. 
Dr. Hoernle traces this a to Sanskrit #3, changed into C#4#, C¥4, 
#4 and other forms in the Prakrita and Hindi dialects. Raja 
Rajendra Lal is of opinion that the Bengali # comes from the 
Sanskrit genitive affix ==. 

The locative cZ in Bengali is probably to be traced to the 
Sanskrit 2/44. The locative in Bengali is often 
the same as in Sanskrit, as #343, #ft4, LE, etc. 
Sanskrit “tafatt, ca#stats, garit, etc. changes to "tate, GAMA, 
Yaa, kc. and in old Bengali such forms were in general use. In 
modern Bengali the changes to @ | 

Let us say a word regarding Assamese and Uriya in relation 

to Bengali, the three now forming distinct 
Bonsai Urveand Janguages. Before the first Bengali grammar 

was written by WHalhead, Ber 
was called ‘‘Gaudiya Sadhu Bhasa’ by the — —presentec 
different provincial dialects even in literary compositions. The 
same author's works were read all over a vast tract of country, 
which geographically transcended the limits of Modern Bengal 
and the Eastern Provinces. But words were changed by those 
who co sae ae maan ak conformably to the dialectical pecu- 
—— enaa E ach ric — that one reads ate" in os in the old 


Ablative case. 


The genitive case. 


The locative case. 
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written in Bengali found readers in Orissa and Assam. The 
people of those countries occasionally changed words in those 
works to suit the peculiar forms of their dialects. Many Bengali 
works have lately been found in manuscript forms of Orissa. 
Bengali, therefore, in the various forms characteristic of provin- 
cial dialects, presented a literature which used to be read and 
written by the people of a vast area bounded by the sea on the 
South,— extending to the Himalayan forests on the North of Old 
Gauda,—stretching so far as Magadha and Mithila in the West 
and reaching to the backwoods of Assam and the outskirts of 
Burma on the East. The differences of dialect described, could 
have been easily synthesized by a common grammar, including 
Assamese, Uriya and Bengali in one group. Bengali, recognised 
as the most advanced language in Eastern India, and fast assi- 
milating the forms of different provincial dialects, for the purpose 
of propagating the Vaisnava creed, might have been taken as the 
common vehicle for the expression of the thought of these three 
provinces; and in fact on the principle of natural selection, 
it had already, before the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
advanced its claim towards that end. But Assamese and Uriya 
have now alienated themselves from Bengali. The people of 
those provinces declare that they possess a distinct literature of 
their own which is as old as Bengali literature; and indeed they 
do. The people of Chittagong, Tippera and Sylhet also possess 
old literatures stamped with provincialism of dialect, which now 
form a valuable part of our literature, but which are by no means 
any way nearer, in style and form, to the old literature of the 
Burdwan and Bankura districts, than are Assamese and Uriya. 
The vanity of preserving the peculiarities of a small province may 
be natural amongst its own people, but it does not indicate a 
healthy state of feeling. The literary language of England has 
now reached a wonderful development because the American, 
the Irish, the Scotch and the Australian have all adopted it. 
“There is no want of peculiarities and dialectical differences in the 
‘forms: of this language as spoken in those countries; but these 
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differences of the spoken language are not recognised in writing, 
and all these countries have submitted to a single grammar. The 
language has thus gathered strength from the co-operation of its 
votaries who recognise this unity in their literature, though poli- 
‘tically many of them are not under the same yoke. Here isa 
passage which | quote as a specimen of the spoken dialect of 
Chittagong. No Bengali of the Western districts would under- 
stand a line of it and in the peculiar form which it exhibits, it 
would appear more remote from current Bengali than is Uriya or 
Assamese. 
From an advertisement on a patent medicine. 


ail CAAA SA} 


ajsa a afaa 


afea | afna ciaal) stata AIS, 405 aroa ? 
sfai aatal Aaa pS aa Ffa Feu atea ? 
ĝi afa Gif asa Sioa awa Tela cuſat⸗ie cotata ata ana 
ya Wile wës BA | 
sian! Sal çua wise? awal efaa; eae afa a pre | 
He eman! Bal wate al; Sal ay qa Wasi Sta 
aas siza caa ay as Bilal fe we gn fas atazaa ca, aSa 
ata bla aa SH 1 Aten calle WIS fa ataa iè cata ea 
asai Za ata? aw aii Sa oy) aa ap ae staf? sara 
GALA RSA CRTANE ENTE | maha SE — 
ih -afaa waaa fF ala sea c? A h; 


=r — 
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Yet the people of Chittagong are proud of Bengali 
they acknowledge as their mother-tongue ; A and some of our 
greatest modern poets, writers, and speakers, come from that 
district. Unity in language, asin all other matters, contributes to. “= 








the glory of our national life, and this point should not be ignor- -· gr 
ed by our brethren who speak only different forms of the same J 
language. yeah 








CHAPTER Ill 
l. CHANDIDAS Il. VIDYAPATI 
I. Chandidas 


The Bengali works to which we have referred in the last 


P : chapter scarcely rise to the level of decent 
{The poema ol —— literature. They were composed by peasants 


HEN nar — and villagers, and these were the people who 
age loved to read them and hear them recited. 
; This fact must be held to account for their 
somewhat gross turn of humour. Our language, as | have said 
in the first chapter, was greatly stimulated by the attention it. - 
received from the Moslem sovereigns of Gauda with their inevi- 
tably anti-Sanskritic culture. But it possessed inherent qualities 
=. of its own which were bound to have been recognised in course Ce 
of time, even if chance had not brought the Muhammadans to —_ 
= this country. With poets like (Chandidas and Vidyapati, the 
wernaculars of Bengal and Bihar could not long have | — 
allowed to languish in the cold shade of Brahmanical — disdain. 
These songs revealed its innate strength and gave un — ER 
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composition,—now more valued for philological and _ bistorical 
considerations than for any intrinsic poetic merits,—the vernacu- 
lars of Bengal and Bihar were suddenly lit up by the rays of 
two brilliant stars, the precursors of an illustrious host who 
appeared on our literary horizon with the advent of Chaitanya 
Deva in the sixteenth century. 
In order to understand the subjects treated by these two 
poets, one should first know what Parakiya Rasa is. 
( Parakiya Rasa, which is sometimes identified with Madhura 
Rasa, forms the essence of the Vaisnava 
Ratan te theology. It is akin to the Sahajia cult, which, 
as explained in a previous chapter, means the romantic 
worship of a woman other than one’s own wife. By a 
strange combination of circumstances, this form of idealism, 
though to the Hindu mind it seems lawless and unhallowed, 
rapidly attained a highly spiritual form in Bengal. Ina country 
where the portals of the Zenana remain ever closed to the outside 
world,—where in the words of a Bengali poet, ‘* the rays of the 
sun may not touch and even the moon is not allowed to see the 
fair one ‘"—in such an environment as that of the Hindu house- 
hold, society admits of no opportunity for the free meeting of 
“men and women. Yet humun nature is everywhere the same, 
and here as elsewhere stringent social rules are ineffective to 
defeat the impulse of personal choice and romantic love. The 
greater the opposition, the stronger is the impulse which cries for 
expression. In this country a blind Provfdence joins the hands 
of a mute pair who promise fidelity, often without knowing each 
other. When the situation grows monotonous, losing colour and 
poetry, both men and women are treated to lectures on purity 
of the nuptial vow, and to promises of rewards in the pest world. 
Thag alec aal ate sady a 
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The Parakiya presents insurmountable difficulties in this 

country. Those who love have scarcely a 

— etme “’ chance of meeting: they may long for the sight 

: of one another s faces, yet this good fortune not 
be theirs for days and weeks together. There are numerous < 


descriptions of the romantic feelings which this peculiar situation 
creates, in the Vaisnava songs. Here are a few short extracts :— 
* If he happens to see a single letter that forms my name, 


he pores over it in an ecstasy of joy. * ow 
‘* He wanders about like a mad man and kisses the prints of | 
my feet.” | ; 


“If he hears my name incidentally mentioned by any, his | 
face is lit up with strange emotion and in vain does he try to hide | 
the joy." 4 
In cases where this feeling has arisen, and the persons con- | 


cerned possess noble moral qualities—social and moral barriers l 
continuing to exercise their full power, itis easy to see that the 


highest romantic idealism is the inevitable result. We then ind 
that the very restrictions imposed only accentuate the poetry or 
s+ the passion. There is nothing which the lovers are not prepared 
to lay on the altar of this their highest dream. Such love isthe 
nearest approach in common life to the mystic longings of the 


. 


— devotee’s soul for the realisation of God; and, in fact, in the 
| purity of its sentiment, and in its capacity for devotion and self- 
6 > | 4 F 
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sacrifice, it approaches spirituality. Hence — in Bengal 
adopted Parakiya as a symbol for the representation of divine 
love. Radha, the Princess, daughter of king Vrisa Bhanu and 
wife of Ayan Ghosa, falls in love with Krisna—the shepherd boy. 
But Radha is thought of by Vaisnavas as the human soul and 
Krisna as the incarnation of the Love of God. From this story 
every suspicion of grossness is understood to be eliminated, and 
the drama, played out amidst the pastoral scenery of the banks of 
the Jumna, conveys only the purity and holiness of a hymn of 
worship. 


Chandidas and Vidyapati followed Jayadeva, and took this 
allegory for the expression in the vernacular of the highest form 
of the spiritual ideal.) 

— reference given in one of Chandidass poems, it 
appears that before 1403 A.D. he had com- 
Chandidas’s life posed 996 songs. He was born in the village 
of Chhatna in the district of Birbhum, but in 
early life, settled at the neighbouring village of Nannura, ten miles 
to the south-east of Bolpur—a station on the East Indian Railway. 
The site of his home—now reduced to a mere mound—is still to 
be seen at Nannura, where he discharged priestly functions in the 
temple of Vashuli Devi. This temple collapsed in course of time 
and a new one has lately been built on the old site where the 
goddess Vasuli is still worshipped. 

Chandidas, in the popular estimation was one of those souls 

who turn love-mad. In Eastern Bengal a man 

‘Mad Chandi." of eccentric tendencies is sometimes -called 

sil BST or “amad Chandi.” The word 

‘ sitst] ’ or ‘ mad fellow ` is not rightly translated by the bold 

English word “ mad, —for in Bengali it is tinged with a feeling of 

tenderness. * MNA 6&1 and ‘aal faar ' are adored by the 

people of Bengal. The epithet ‘ MA" is akin to * Dewana ' 

in Persian. They imply the poetic excesses of a great genius and 
are far from being terms of contempt. 

16—1230B 8 _. 
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We have already alluded to Chandidas’s love for Rami, the 

washerwoman. At Nannura there is a spot 

Chandidas’s Rami. which is pointed cut as the site of Rami's 

homestead. The way in which the poet first 

fell in love, as related by the people of the locality, is curious. 

By one of those echoes from the future which are heard by the 

human mind, on that very day in his life when the stars were | 

set for his meeting with Rami, he had a foregleam of his coming - 

experiences in love. He had gone to purchase fish in the market. 

Al There he offered a certain price to a fish-wife for the fish he 

wished to buy, but at that very moment she gave a greater 

quantity for the same price to another; Chandidas was struck 

by this inequality of treatment and asked the fisher-woman’s 

reason. She smiled and said ‘‘ Oh. but his case is altogether 

different. We love each other! "' Chandidas stood silent for 

sometime, brooding over this reply. The sweetness of such a 

feeling attracted him, and it so happened that on that very day, 

Rami, the young washerwoman, in all the beauty of her maiden- 

hood came into his sight and he fell over head and ears in love 
with her. 

The result was disastrous from a worldly point of view. 
| — He was a Brahmin and the washerwoman could 
——— sake only the dust of his feet. Any other 

relation between them was not to be tolerated 

by society. Chandidas has told us in his songs that his love” for 

Rami was pure, there being in it no element of passion. In his 

=~ devotion to his lady, however, he would | | 
restraint. He openly — love in songs, 
l absorbed i ma sort of reverie.” e, net ecting the duties _ OR Eeg 
calling. The love of Tasso for Leonar a or even o of Dante for — 
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proclaimed by beat of drum as fallen from the Brahmanic order. 
A Brahmin in love with a washerwoman! It was monstrous. 
and as if he had been a putrid corpse, all contact with him was 
declared ging? 
Now Chandidas had a brother named Nakula who enjoyed 
Nakala miscaia great popularity with the Brahmin community. 
By his earnest intervention on behalf of his 
brother it was settled, though after repeated opposition, that 
Chandidas could be taken back into caste, if he would give an 
undertaking of good conduct in future and provide a feast for the 
Brahmins. Nakula arranged the feast, and when the Brahmins 
* assembled at the dinner party, information 
[Rami and the reached Rami, the washerwoman, that Chandi- 
wonderful vision about A : 
her. das was being restored to caste on the promise 
) of deserting her for ever. She fainted at the 
news, and when consciousness returned, began to weep, in 
violent paroxysms of grief. In great agony, she went to the 
Vakul groves where she had so often waited to catch a glimpse 
of Chandidas’s face. But she could not by any means control 
her feeling and rest here; she went onward to the place where 
the invited party were partaking of the banquet served for them. 
She gazed at Chandidas and tears flowed from her eyes in 
unceasing stream. Never before had Rami looked in public upon 
the face of Chandidas! Chandidas fergot all the promises he 
had given to the Brahmins and in the worshipful manner of a 
priest, who approaches his house-hold goddess, appeared before 
her craving a thousand pardons. It is said that a wondertul 
vision was at this moment vouchsafed to only a few of the 
assembled Brahmins. They saw the four arms of the Divine 
mother of the universe shining forth behind the supposed 
washerwoman ! | 
But the rest of the Brahmins were very angry, and Chandidas 
remained an outcast as before. CHis boldness 
bacame far greater now. He openly addressed 
Rami as CAWISI ftaci—Gayatri, the mother of the Vedas! 


Holy as the Gayatri. 
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Imagine the folly of this comparison! Gayatri, the great hymn 
of the Brahmins, is tothem the holiest thing on earth or in heaven. 
For a Brahmin to say, therefore, that a washerwoman was as 
holy in his eyes as the Gayatri, was an affront to the whole 
orthodox community, the degree of which can scarcely be 
conceived by one outside the pale of Hindu society. But 
Chandidas had meant no more offence than a bird in its warblings ; 
in the fulness of his heart the mouth had spoken. In his dreams 
of love, thoughts of caste, of Brahminhood or any other 
earthly consideration had no place.” 
Chandidas met with a tragic death. While he was amusing 
Chandidas’s deah NIS audience by a recitation of his love-songs 
in the house of a friend at the village of 
Kirnahar near Nannura, the roof of the house is said to have 
collapsed ; and the great poet who had suffered so much because 
of his love, passed away from the earth. 
| have said that love in its most abstract and refined form was 
| _ the theme of Chandidas’s songs. His poems on 
ae. Radha-and Krima: fall under the clasnhoatian 
usual to the love poems of the Vaisnavas. 
The Purva Raga or dawn of love; Dautya or message of love; 
Abhisara or secret going-forth, and Sambhoga-milana or meeting 
of the lovers, Mathura or the final separation, caused by Krisna’s 
going to Mathura; Bhava-sammelana or union in spirit, and so 
forth. 
i Krisna is the Divine Incarnation worshipped by the 
: ; Vaisnavas. He is represented as having a dark 
ja aa a êpang NG a complexion. Dark blue suggests the 
predominating colour of the universe, We find it in the azure, — 
—— in sky and ocean, in distant landscapes and in the immense 
ae verdure of pastoral meadows. On the head of Krisna is a crown | 
nr et 1 nhang of poncock's feathers reminding us of the | 
* K This izes the various colours which adén thio 
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main dark-blue pervading the earth and the sky. He has a flute 
in his hand, and when he plays on it, the very Jumna bends out 
of her course signifying that with a person who has heard the call 
of his God, the result is irresistible, the course of his life is sure to 
change. The human soul is symbolized in Radha, the soul that, 
with its five finer senses, becomes instinct with new life, the 
moment God appears te it in all His glory. 
This is how the enlightened Vaisnavas interpret the love 
es oa eS of Radha and Krisna. Let us explain this idea 
of thawibfedt 7 a little more elaborately. The devout Vaisnava 
believes that there is no paradise higher than 
the home, with all the social relationships which centre there, 
To take the motherly instinct first; when the child was helpless 
and entirely dependent on mercy, who gave it food? Who 
watched over it and protected it with the utmost care? It was 
the mother. Nowa Vaisnava would say that it was not in the 
power of a frail woman to undergo such sacrifices ; it was God's 
mercy needed for the protection of the helpless child that 
manifested itself in her motherly love. So the Vaisnavas see 
Him in the mother. This is ‘ 4fe7@1-Sf4." But 
this has also another aspect ; when a man is 
made a father, he,—rough, rude-tempered, cruel man, becomes 
tenderness itself at the sight of the baby. Now such kindness 
was not inherent in his nature; and the Vaisnava sees in the 
child, who can evoke these feelings, the love of God Himself. 
So in friendship also, which is called “AWJ; 
Ly eee si Dawa” in the devotion of a servant, which is called 
‘ata’ or in “Hi, that quietness of soul which is 
attained by the elders of the family, living the life of the religious 
recluse, we have only other forms of the realization of divinity. 
Thus, the Vaisnava’s environment throbs with a new life as he 
becomes conscious of divine love, and, realizes the presence of 
God everywhere. His social and domestic ties only bind him 
with his God and in the voices of affection all around, he discovers 
the loving call of Him who wants all souls to come near Him, 
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but whose voice is not heard by ears deafened with “ke tumult 
of the world. ; 

(But higher than’ anywhere else is the manifestation of God 
known to us in the love of man and woman. 
This embodies in itself the quintessence of 
all lofty emotions. This is the aasta which Chandidas has 
expressed so beautifully in his songs. In all this, a clue will be 
found to the point of view which accepts the love songs of the 
Vaisnavas—displaying, as these do, every form of intrigue and 
passionate idealism, between man and woman—as hymns of 
religious adoration. 

In Chandidas’s * dawn of love,’ Krisna appears before the 
| mind of Radha asa spiritual vision. She has 
it ee r paca "™ caught a glimpse of his dark-blue complexion. 

It has acted on her almost like some infatuation. 
She sits alone—lost in thought. The poet says” :— : 
“Oh what pain has overtaken Radha! She likes solitude. 


She sits alone and will listen to none. Pensive, she looks up to 


Madhura Bhava 


the sky and watches the clouds, her eyes do not move. She 


wants no food. She wears the yellow garb of a nun and looks 
like one. She unloosens the garlands from her hair, and pores 
over the beauty of her own dishevelled locks. With longing eyes 


she beholds the clouds and stretching out her hands, what does 
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she say to them? Her glance becomes fixed on the “neck of the 
peacock. Love for Krisna, says Chandidas, has dawned on 
her heart. 

Love for Krisna—the shepherd god, who wears the crown of 
peacock’s feathers,—Krisna, whose beautiful dark-blue colour so 
smoothes the eyes! It is this which accounts for her reveries about 
the clouds, her own hair, and the neck of the peacock, referred 
to in the poem. All alike remind her of Krisna. She drinks 
‘deep of their beauty. She is indifferent to her physical comfort. 
She fasts and lives like a holy maiden —a Yogini we find in the 
lines! It is a strange abstract love, and symbolises also the spiritual 
love of the Vaisnavas! For this dark-blue complexion, as | 
have said, is taken to mirror the pervading colour of the Infinite, 
and, as an emblem of the divine presence, is sacred to all 
Vaisnavas. Many atime and oft it is told of Chaitanya Deva, 
the God-man of Nadia, that he saw the dark-blue clouds, remind- 
ing him of God, and swooned away in an ecstasy of love. To 
him the very contact with matter conveyed a spiritual idea. The 
objects of the senses were mere signs of the presence of Cne who 
was above the senses; form indicated in his eyes the formless, 
colour, the colourless, and all knowledge of the outward world,— 
the great Unknowable. This is the distinctive characteristic of 

Indian thought. It has a constant tendency 
——— towards towards idealization. The river Jumna and the 

village Vrindavana will be found on any Indian 
map. They are sanctified in the eyes of ordinary Vaisnavas. 
To them Krisna lived in the flesh and sported with the milk- 
maids in the groves of Vrindavana, ever hallowed by the love- 
making of the Divine shepherd. But the gross aspect changes, 
the whole matter becomes abstract, in the eyes of an enlightened 
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devotee. To him the human mind is Vrindavana, and there the 

eternal play of the Divine love—the ‘ fare '—is ever going 

on. Radha was married to Ayan Ghosa but she belonged to 

Krisna, as our souls, though bound to this world, repudiate these 
bonds on their spiritual awakening, and cling to God alone. 

| may give an instance of this spiritualization of ideas even 

by rural and illiterate people in Bengal. In 

RE in —— — he 1894 | was residing in Tippera. It was early 

in June; the clouds had gathered on the 

horizon, and round the Sataratan Matha of Comilla they had 


“made the darkness of night a shade more black. An illiterate 


Vaisnava devotee, an old man of seventy, was singing the 
following song of Chandidas, playing on a lute made of a long 


gourd.” 
“ Dark is thé night and thick are the-clouds. 


“How could you, my beloved, come by the path in such 


a might. ? | 
* There in the garden, | see him standing in the rain ; 
“My heart breaks at the sight thereof. 


* | say to you, O maidens, for many virtues of mine, my 


love has graciously come here to meet me. 


‘* Within the house there are the elders and my sister-in-law 


is very cruel ; | could not immediately run out to meet him. 
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'* Alas what anguish and pain have | not caused him by 
beckoning him to come! 

“When | see how earnestly he loves me, fain would | bear 
the load of infamy on my head and set fire to my house ! 

All the troubles suffered for my sake he takes as happi- 
ness and he is only sorry if he sees me sad. 

“The story of this love, says Chandidas, will gladden 
the world.” 

While the old man was singing, | suddenly heard his voice 
become choked with tears, and he could not proceed any more. 
On his coming to himself after this display of feeling, | asked 
him the cause of his tears. He said, it wasthe song. The song, 
I said, described a secret love-affair, and where could be 
the pathos in it that gave occasion for such an outburst of feeling 
in an old man? 

He explained to me that he did not consider the song as an 
ordinary love-song. Here is his interpretation,—‘‘ | am full of 
sins. My soul is covered with darkness. In deep .distress | 
beckoned Him to come to me. The merciful God came. | 
found Him waiting for me at the gate of my house. It cannot 
be any pleasure to Him to come to a great smner like me,—the 
path is so foul, but by my supreme good fortune the merciful 
God took it. The world, I live in, has left no door open for him 
Relations and friends laugh, or even are hostile, but remember- 
ing His great mercy what can a sinner do, except desert his 
house and all, court any abuse of the world, and turn a 
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sannyasin!*’ The thought of His mercy choked my voice— 
“Oh dark is the night and thick are the clouds, how could you, 
my beloved, come by the path.” But He exposes Himself to the 
rain, because in order to help the sinner He is ready to suffer.” 
Tears were still dropping from the eyes of the old man 
and as with his right hand he was still playing on the lute, he 
hummed again and again ““ Dark is the night and thick are the 
clouds.” 
Chandidas’s songs omit no particulars of human sentiments. 
The longing regret at parting ; the pleasure, 
Chandidas omits no n 
detail of human love. even ecstasy, of stealthy meetings at odd 
moments and the devices used for such 
meetings are described by him in simple and unadorned style, 
without many classical figures. Indeed the scantiness of these is 
what strikes the reader. But the descriptions are vividly 
realistic, at once presenting a picture to the mind. Krisna comes 
to Radha in the guise of a woman-physician and touches her 
hand to feel the pulse. He comes as a magician and the women 
of the village assemble behind the screens to witness his feats. 
His labours are rewarded by one stolen glance at Radha’‘s face. 
He comes to her as the barber-wife and obtains a minute's inter- 
view; as a nun, and on the pretext of giving a blessing, whispers 
a word of love to her. Radha also goes to meet him in the dis- 
guise of a shepherd boy, and the pastoral scenes are enlivened by 
a Poetic touch describing their talk. In all this, as I have said, 
Chandidas repudiates classical similes and the language of con- 
vention. We quote some extracts from his writings. 
*“ Of such love no one ever heard. Their hearts are 
bound to each other by their very nature. 
Sad aig dha rompers They are in each other's presence, yet they 
weep fearing a parting. If one is hidden 
from the other for half a second, they feel the pangs of death. 
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Just as a fish dies, when dragged from the water, so do they, if 
parted from one another. Among men such love was never 
heard of. You say that the sun loves the lily, but 
the lily dies in the frost, and the sun lives on happily. 
You say the bird Chataka and the clouds are lovers, 
but the clouds do not give a drop of water to the bird before 
their time. The flower and the bee, it is said, adore each other; 
but if the bee does not come to the flower, the flower does not go 
tothe bee. Ít is foolish to describe the bird Chakora as a lover of 
the moon—their status is so different. There is nothing, says 
Chandidas, to compare with this love. 
* “Such love was never seen or heard of. Moments to 
B them are years. In each other's arms, they 
arting. i 
yet feel the pangs of the approaching separa- 
tion. With the edge of his cloth he fans her, and if she turns 
her head a little, he trembles with fear apprehending a parting. 
When the meeting comes to an end, my soul, as it were, leaves 
my body. My heart breaks to relate to you, O maidens, the 
pangs of parting. | quite believe you, says Chandidas."’ 


ge Catra ge Stew faor tfan | 
sty fee ai afa ata ca afani n 
am fry Wa we ae Al SIT 
IIIT waa cera cate al ef a 
Sry Sym ai Te CRA RI | 
fera Bay ata STZ WO AU 
Biss Sey fz [A ACE Gaal 
may afece cH al cra AS FT Il 
Fay NGA Sle cuz ACE | 
al atèa aaa Stef at ata AN 
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#““ May I go, now,’ he speaks this thrice. O how 
many kisses and embraces with these words! He proceeds half 
a step and looks back to gaze at me. He looks at my face in 
such anguish as | cannot describe. He places his hands in 
mine and asks me to swear by himself. O how he flatters me to 
get the promise of another meeting! His love is so deep and his 
prayers are so earnest, says Chandidas, let him remain in the 
heart for ever." 

We are only too conscious of the fact that the beauty of the 
original is lost in the translation. It is always difficult to translate 
deep sayings into another language. Underlying the modes, 
experiences and make-shifts of human love 
with which these songs apparently deal, there 
isa mighty current of love divine which originates here, and 
streams out along its heavenward course. Some of Chandidas’s 
songs sound like hymns to God. Here is one: 

t ‘* Thou art, O Beloved, my very life. 

** My body and mind | have offered unto thy service, 


The spiritual side. 


TAN ets Coty stasa festa | 
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‘* My family prestige, my good name, my caste, my honour 
and all. 

‘** Thou art the lord of the universe, O Krisna, adored by 
the Yogis. 

'“ I am but a poor milkmaid and know not how to worship 
thee ! 


** Yet do | offer myself, my soul and body, unto thee as the 
sacrifice of love. 

** Thou art my lord, thou art my path,—my mind seeks not 
for any other object. 

‘** The world scorns me because of this love, yet do | not 
regret it. 

““ Abuse is like a garland of flower about my neck for thy 
dear sake. 

'“ Thou alone knowest whether | am pure or impure. 

** | know not even what is good or bad for me. 

“ Virtue and vice, says Chandidas, are e alike tome. I know 
them not, but know thy feet alone.” 
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Some of Chandidas’s songs of -Bhavasammilana (Union 
in spirit) have been adopted with slight changes by the Brahmo 
Samaj of Bengal and are sung in their churches during divine 
service. 

The paradox that has to be understood is that Krisna through- 
out such passages means God. Yet he is 
represented as a youth, standing at a gate, 
trying to waylay the beloved maiden, attempting to entrap the 
soul, as it were, intoa clandestine meeting. This which is so 
inconceivable to a purely modern mind, presents no difficulty at 
all to the Vaisnava devotee. To him God is the lover himself, 
the sweet flowers, the fresh grass, the gay sound heard in the 
woods, are direct messages and tokens of love to his soul, bring- 
ing to his mind at every instant that loving God, whom he 
pictures as ever anxious to win the human heart. ) 


God as lover. 





ll. Vidyapati 


i- Vidyapati is not, strictly speaking, a Bengali poet. He 

des to not a belonged to Mithila (Dwarbhanga) and com- 

p * posed his songs in the Vernacular of those 

districts. Yet we include his name in a history of Bengali litera- 
4 ture. This will appear anomalous, but our people have esta- —_— 
blished their claims upon the Maithil that leaves J) 
no room for disputing our action. Vidyapati’s songs have — ull 
jga prominent place i in all the ——— Van yan cu ren ney | 
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Dr. Grierson, we begam to question the propriety of our claim. 
Vidyapati’s songs, as known to Bengalis, are in many respects 
different from the versions found in the Maithil language. The 
days of Vidyapati were the days of the glory of the Mithila 
University and at that time there was a great interchange of 
thought between Mithila and Bengal. Hence Bengali poems 
dealing with the love of Radha and Krisna found entrance into 
Mithila and the versions of those poems current there are full of 
Maithil idioms and expressions. The poems of Govinda Das, the 
great Bengali poet, are still known in Bihar, although the people 
there have changed their language by introducing many Maithil 
words and idioms which sound strange to the Bengali ear. In the 
Vidyapati’s poems SIME manner, Vidyapati’s poems have passed 
recast by Bengali through changes in the hands of the Bengali 
pocis. 

poets who recast them. The reader may com- 

pare the recensions current in the two countries from a collection 
of Vidyapati’s poems made by Dr. Grierson. One looks very 
much like a translation of the other, yet the Bengali recension is 
sometimes marked by as much genius as the original itself. 
It not only retains the sweetness but occasionally improves upon 
it by introducing new sparkling thoughts. Some of the best 
songs attributed to Vidyapati— as” waq Bale ay SA Caaihez "—are 
found only in the Bengali recension and the people of Mithila 
have not preserved them in their collection, nor even heard of 
them. It is the popular belief that Vasanta Rai, uncle of Raja 
Pratapaditya of Jessore, prepared the Bengali recension of 
Vidyapati in the 16th century. Vidyapati’s songs in Bengali 
glow with poetry, colour, and wealth of expression, and, as 
we have said, are quite equal to their Maithil originals. 
Under these circumstances Vidyapati must be counted as 
Bengali poet, at least in this version, and it 

And are now 

able from bess would be impossible now to expunge his 
— h poems from the compilations current in Bengal, 
where they have for the last three centuries found a prominent: 
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Vidyapati was a resident of Visfima village in the sub- 
division of Sitamarhi, near Jarail, in the district 

U sR endang "of Darbhanga. This village he obtained as 
a grant from Raja Siva Sinha. Vidyapati 

enjoyed the patronage of Siva Sinha, Lacchima Devi, Biswas 
Devi, Narasinha Deva and other sovereigns of Mithila. The 
copper-plate grant by which Raja Siva Sinha is said to have 
conferred on the poet the title of Nava Jay Deva together with 
the ownership of the village Wish is dated 1400 A.D.” Some 
scholars consider this copper-plate to be forged. The date in 
the inscription is given in Hijira era along with other eras, but 
the Hijira era was by the unanimous opinion of historians, intro- 
duced at a much later period by the Emperor Akbar. The 
characters of the inscription, besides, do not bear the stamp 
of that early period when the grant is said to have been made. 
The copper-plate, has been, on these grounds, declared to be 
unreliable. There is, however, no doubt that the village Vish 
was granted by Siva Sinha to Vidyapati. The poet himself 
speaks of this grant in one of his poems; T and the descendants 
of Vidyapati have for long years held possession of the village. 
The tradition prevalent in the country also supports the grant. 
The probable causes of the anomalies found in the copper-plate 
inscription may be thus explained. The copper-plate would 
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be naturally in the custody of the eldest member of the family, 
and the other descendants interested in the endowment would, 
according to custom, be permitted to retain copies of it. Suppo- 
sing that the original copper-plate was lost, the descendants were 
no doubt reduced to the necessity of preparing another from the 
copies they had with them, in order to satisfy Raja Todor Mall 
who surveyed the lands during Akbar's time. If this supposition 
is correct, it accounts for the introduction of the Hijira era into 
it, and also for the comparatively modern style of the characters 
used in the inscription. 
The court-register or Raj Panji of Mithila records the year 
of Rajah Siva Sinha’s ascent to the throne as 
rida ee a 1446 A.D. This, however, is also open to 
objection, as in a poem of Vidyapati we have 
a mention of the date of Raja Siva Sinha’s coronation as 
1400 A.D. There are also other reasons which make the dates 
given by the court-register of Mithila of doubtful authenticity. 
There are conflicting opinions about these dates. But recently 
there has come to light another document which refers to a date 
in regard to Vidyapati and which we believe to be of unquestion- 
able authenticity. The MS. of an annotated copy of Kavya 
Prakasa in Sanskrit, lately recovered, shows that it was copied 
by one Deva Sarma by the orders of the poet 
Vidyapati in November, 1398 A.D. The MS. 
of Bhagavata in Vidyapati's own handwriting is also preserved ; 
but the date of the copy given on the last page, has not yet been 
deciphered. The two pundits, deputed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for the purpose, disagree in their readings. 
From the various evidences which we have come across, we 
can declare with certainty that Vidyapati was 
whale — * born towards the end of the l4th century and 
lived to a good old age, probably covering the 
whole of the 15th century. He was a contemporary of Chandidas © i 
and was attracted by his great rival's fame to undertake a journey 
Er —— i. “Many of the . later Vaisnava poets have } 
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the interview between these two eminent men, which is said to 
have taken place on the banks of the Ganges in the spring season. 

es The talk in which the poéts are said to have 
Chandidas and Vidya- indulged was appertaining to love and its 
Po d higher flights. It is said that Chandidas made 
an impression on the Maithil poet, which is distinctly traceable in 
his later poems, chiefly about Bhaba Sammelana. In the bio- 
graphy of Advaitacharyya of Santipur—the veteran saint of the 
Vaisnava community, written by Ishan Nagara in 1560 A D., 
it is related that the saint while touring in Mithila, saw Vidyapati 

Advait met Vidya there. The poet is described as a person of 
pattin 1458 A.D. handsome appearance, and an excellent singer. 
This meeting between Advaita and Vidyapati took place about 
the year 1458 or 27 years before Chaitanya Deva was born. 
Vidyapati refers to Giasuddin Toglak in one 
of his songs and in another to Nasir Shah. 
But with very few exceptions his songs asa whole are dedicated 
to Raja Siva Sinha—his great patron and friend. 


His patron. 


Vidyapati was a scion of a distinguished family of scholars. 
His father, Ganapati Thakur dedicated his 
celebrated Sanskrit work * Ganga Bhakti Taran- 
gini ` to the memory of his deceased illustrious 

patron Mahara) Ganesvara of Mithila. Ganapati's father, Jaya 
Datta was not only a great Sanskrit scholar, but was distinguished 
also for his piety and saint ss of character. He obtained the 
title of “ Yogeswara ' for these qualities. The father of Jaya 





= and the great grandfather of Vidyapati was the illustrious 
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Vidyapati was a voluminous writer. Besides his ballads 
| in the Vernacular, of which nearly 800 are 
His Sanskrit worke 


now recovered, he wrote the following Sans- 
krit works :-— 


hb uia Pariksa, 2. Saiva Sarvasvasara, 3. Dana 
Vakyavali, 4. Vivadasara, 5. Gaya-Pattan, 6. Ganga 
Viksyavali, 7. Durga Bhakti Tarangini, 8.  Kirtilata. 


My own criticism deals however with his Vernacular poems 
alone. 


Vidyapati sang much in the strain of Chandidas; as a 
Sanskrit poet of eminence, he was held in great 

Radha — — admiration in the court of Raja Siva Sinha. 
His own heart, however, was in the songs 

which he composed in the Vernacular. In the brilliance of his 
metaphors and similes, in the choice of his expressions, and in 
the higher flights of his poetic fancy, he over-shadows all Verna- 
cular poets ; and Chandidas, the child of nature, is no match for 
him. When one reads the songs of both the poets, the ordinary 
ear is charmed with the elegant expressions of the Maithil berd ; 
to those who dive deeper into the inner yearnings of the human 
soul, Chandidas will seem a far greater apostle of love; his 
simple words will leave a more lasting impression, than all the 
literary embellishments and poetic flights of Vidyapati. Yet 
Vidyapati also sometimes scales the heights attained by Chandi 
das. Inthe ‘Purvaraga,’ ‘ Sambhoga Milana. ` 

His metaphors and =‘ Abhisara ' and ‘ Mana *' Vidyapati is more 
similes. ⸗ 1 : ; 

i of a poet than a prophet. There is not much 
of spirituality, but a good deal of sensuality, in his earlier love 
songs. He ransacks’ the whole classical store to find an apt 
simile and is never weary of applying as much of this as is 


within his knowledge, like the sound scholar of rhetoric that 


1 Lover's quarrels. 
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he is. To give anexample : the eyes of Radha are compared 
to a lotus,—to a bee. These are commonplace 
Radha's eyes com- 
pa lotus and to and stereotyped’ similes; but the poet observes 
for himself in what aspect the comparison?” , 
holds good and makes his descriptions greatly interesting. 


** The pupil of her eye is like a bee resting on the lotus, the 
breeze driving it. into a corner, '—this refers to the sidelong- 
glances of Radha’s playful eyes. 


“ The pupil of her eye is like a bee, so intoxicated with the 
honey of the lotus that it cannot fly away,""*—this refers to the 
absorbed looks of Radha while brooding: over her love. 


"Her eyes beautiied with Kajjala, have assumed a purple 
hue, they look like the petals of lotus coloured with 
vermilion," *—this is-a picture of Radha just after bathing 
when the eyes grow reddish. The Indian poets are lavish in 
using metaphors to indicate the beauty of the eyes,— of those 
glances which bear messages to lovers, for their subjects can 
hardly find an opportunity to speak or write to each other. The 
stolen glances are the only means of intercourse of soul, they 
are the speech of love, and are minutely watched by the 
poets—5#F AMA 4% (AKAN is a significant point in all such 
stories. 

The poet begins with Radha’s 43:4{% or dawn of youth. 

—— This is the time when she is to fall in love with 
Sata ck YAA “ Krisna. She has reached an age when one 
would not mistake her for a child yet would 

hesitate to call her a woman. If at times she moves with the 
* blithe steps of a child, she immediately enek ken nanjak AA 
walks reed with the grace of a mai The merry ring of 
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herself quickly, and a sweet smile such as-befits a modest “damsel 

is displayed in the soft curve of her coral lips. The beauty that 

« has come so newly to her person isa surprise to. herself. The 

a freedom of childhood is gone; and her eyes become downcast 

if a whisper is heard. While busy with her toilet, in the 

company of her maidens, she silently listens to their talk of love; 

and if any of them notices this, she rebukes nee, with mingled 

*"smiles and tears. 

Vidyapati’s Radha is a special — òf beauty. She is 

a dream seen in the flesh. Where her gentle 

Radha—oa creation t tr d t Alike ~ . h 

ot beauty. steps may. tread, water-liles spring up at the 

touch of her feet. The charms of her person 

are a revelation ; she can. hardly hide the joy that a consciousness 

of it brings to her mind. Her smile is like the nectar which gives 

life and immortality. Her glances are Cupid's own arrows, not 
five, but a hundred thousand—shot forth on all sides ! 

When she goes on Abhisara to meet her lover, the poet 

creales a wilderness of lavish metaphors. The idea is here 

l overloaded with classical and conventional figures. Yet through 

this cloud of imagery, appears a vision of beauty. She is, says 

the poet, like a luminous wand, created by the lightning ; like a 

golden tendril ; the rich clusters of her hair fall loose behind, 

black as the clouds or as the bees, but soft and curling like the 

tender Saibala (moss). Her eye-brows are bent, in the graceful 

curves of a bow, and her forehead beams with the lustre of the 

moon. The playfulness of her eyes reminds one of the bird 

Khanjana; her beautiful nose is like the Tila flower; her lips have 

the hue of coral, and so on. Radha’s lovely form glows with 

shy happiness at the thought of this first meeting. 

The first meeting. She goes out in the dark night to meet her lover, 

covering herself with a Sari of dark silk. She 

trusts to her guides, but when brought to the bower made by the 

maidens for the interview, she hesitates ; she fears to enter; her 

; — tenderness ; and love, but a a feeling of shyness and 








{Tell me, O Krisna, what ert — 
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gentle protests, and she finds herself face to face with Krisna. 
Her eyes droop; she dares not lift them even to see that beautiful 
face at which she could never be weary of gazing. The tender- 
ness of the meeting is indescribable. The delicate maiden cannot 
say one word in response to the many, with which she is greeted ; 
and when she comes back she is overwhelmed with remorse at 
the recollection of her own failure. By degrees, 

ian eek however, all this ‘is changed. Ina subsequent 
canto she is found relating to her maidens the 

manœuvres adopted by Krisna in order to meet her, such as at 
the moment when her sister-in-law was asleep, resting her head 
on her lap, and he came gently from behind her, to steal a kiss. 
In these descriptions, as | have said, there is an exuberance of 
sensuousness, and the songs of Vidyapati would never have 
passed for religious writings, if in the last canto he had not 
suddenly risen high above such sentiments and repeatedly 
given to the whole story a spiritual inter- 

The spiritual aspect. pretation. Of this | may give a few speci- 
mens. Radha describes Krisna. He is, she 

says, a flower to be placed upon her head; he is the collyrium 
(883) that makes her eyes beautiful; he is a precious necklace 
clinging about the neck; she cannot, she says, conceive of life 
without him,—he is to her what water is to the fish, or wings to 
a bird—the very breath of her being and the only object of her 
life. By a torrent of such similies which arise spontaneously, but 
are bound to lose their beauty in translation, she describes her- 
self as altogether merged and lost in the consciousness of her 
love. Alas, she has told all, but, though loving with all her 
might, she has failed to grasp him; giving all that her soul is 
capable of offering, she feels that — remains unrevealed to 
her, as ever. rak ndandani dg OF with the — 
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In the songs called Mathura, Vidyapati creates tender pathos 
——— by describing Krisna's desertion of Gokula. 
eee (Tie shepherd has left the groves of his child- 

hood. 
*** Krisna has gone to Mathura. Alas, Gokula is deserted. 
“The bird Suka weeps in its cage. 


‘The cows look up wistfully, and all their gestures point to 
Mathura. 


“No longer do shepherds and milkmaids meet on the banks 
of the Jumna.”’ 

O maids, how can | go to those banks again and bear to 
see the pleasant bowers without him ! 

“The beloved groves where he and the maidens played 
amongst the flowers, how do they rise before me and yet | 
bear to live !"’ 

The maidens speak of Krisna’s return, but Radha feels that 
she is about to die, and says — 

“If the lily has been withered by the cold rays of the winter- 
moon, what joy can it have in the coming of the spring ! 

“If the seeds have been destroyed by the summer sun, what 
will it avail that there be showers afterwards ! 

** Dying of thirst | came to the ocean. Alas! not a drop 
had | to quench my thirst ! 
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“Weary | came to the Sandal tree, but the sweet scent 
ceased. 

‘* | came for soothing to the light of the moon, and it began 
to scorch me with fire. 

“The month of Sravana with its raining floods had not a 
drop for me. 

“The Kalpataru? is barren for me. 

**O Krisna, O Lord of my soul! | sought refuge in thee, 
but found it not. 

‘** The poet Vidyapati is silent from wonder. 

Though Radha speaks in the language of despair, she is 
nevertheless conscious of the all-pervading mercy of God. The 
images here are all similes for Krisna himself. He is the ocean, 
the sandal tree. the moon-light, etc. 

The mourner is about to die of her longing for the return of 
Ths raini scia Krisna. Here are a few beautiful familiar 
when death seems near. lines :— 

t “Ishall surely die, says Radha, but to whom can | trust 
my Krisna? 


sga saan ale ataa, fo saa afew cata | 

ing-faect aff 22 xia, col qa Sea fore | 

era Se afr (lae calpa, tea afava wfs) 

+ . = fe cata San mein | 
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O ye maidens, my companions, cover me in my inate alhs 


hour, with the name of Krisna (lit., write on me the name of 
Krisna). 
* O Lalita, friend of my heart, let the last sounds | hear, be 


the name of Krisna. 


** Burn not my body, O maidens, nor float it on the stream ; 
but bind it on the boughs of a Tamala-tree; and let me rest for 
ever in its dark blue colour. 


“If it should sometime chance that Krisna come to these 
groves again, | shall be called back to life at the sight of him. 
“ Sing in my years, O maidens, the name of Krisna, that 
hearing it, | may expire.” 
The writing of the name of Krisna on the bedy may be a 
strange idea to my foreign readers, but those 


Geane spiritual signi ho have visited India will perhaps have seen 


the name of Krisna inscribed on the forehead, 
breast and arms of many Vaisnavas. At the moment of death, 
it is a duty always observed by the relative to recite the name 
of Krisna in the ears of the dying. These love songs, therefore, 
as I have said, cannot be dissociated from their pervading 
religious idea. 


afasi ences ale aa fee FITA | 
qal cre wife CTA SH ATR OT I 
al fye aint Se al Ee TUN | 
afea Atfal caw Satcefa witan i 
Cre S Say SH FH Af ST 
afars eR cata DICE CHA F I 
ate cnt forai afr stem puree | 
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Of Chandidas and Vidyapati, it may be said that the one 
sings as impelled by nature,—his is a cry from the depths of the 
soul ; literary embellishments are lost sight of; 
Chandidas and e 
Vidyapati compared. poetry wells up like a natural fountain whose 
pure flow contains no coarse grain of earth. 
The other is a conscious poet, and a finished scholar, whose 
similes and metaphors are brilliant poetical feats ; they at once 
captivate the ear, and the boldness of colour in the pictures, 
presented to the mind, dazzles the eyes. The scenes of 
sensuality, and lust are redeemed by others which are platonic 
and spiritual,—a strange combination of holy and unholy, of 
earthly and heavenly. His earlier poems are full of sensualism, 
—his later, of mystic ideas. Chandidas is a bird from the 
higher regions, where earthly beauties may be scant, but which 
are nearer heaven, for all that. Vidyapati moves all day in the 
sunny groves and floral meadows of the earth, but in the 
evening rises high and overtakes his fellow poet.* 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE PAURANIC RENAISSANCE 


|. The leading characteristics of the Renaissance. Faith in 
God and in the Brahmin. 
2. Vernacular recensions of Sanskrit works. General remarks. 
(a) The Ramayana. 
(b) The Mahabharata. 
(c) The Bhagavata. 
(d) The Chandi of Markandeya. 
3. The conception of Siva in the Renaissance and songs 
in honour of him. 
4. The Sakti-cult and its development in Bengal. Poems in 


honour of — 


la) Manasa Devi. 
(b) Chandi Devi. 
(c) Ganga Devi. 
- (d) Sitala Devi. 
(e) Laksmi Devi, Sarasvati Devi and Sasthi Devi. 
5. Dharma Mangal poems recast by the Brahmins. 
6. Poems in honour of Dakshina Rai (God of tigers). Some 
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during the last days of Buddhism. In written language, metrical 
forms, aiming at rythmical perfection, gradually found favour, 
and Sanskritic expressions were preferred to the loose Prakrita 
which in the Buddhistic age had been the current dialect of 
this country. Everywhere a reactionary movement—a_ tendency 
to correct and embellish the current forms—was observed. Both 
social and literary movements were imbued with this spirit. 

But the chief point in the revival of Hinduism was the 
promulgation of the creed of devotion and trust in God, which 
tended to balance the scepticism of the later 
forms of Buddhism. Buddhism had in its ; 
flourishing days observed a strict moral code. The meta- 


physical side of religion was rejected by Buddha as vain specu- 
lation. Inthe Ambattha Sutta, he declares theological discussion 


to be utterly fruitless, and advises his followers to stick to the 
practical matters of high moral principles and works of philan- 
thropy and charity. 

When, however, Buddhism with its noble laws of — 
declined, the masses felt that the moral code was unavailing 
without faith. < From one extreme, the human mind always ‘runs 
to the other. In the natural evolution of spiritual thought, the 
negative aspect changes till it takes a positive character. The 
Hindu reaction put faith in place of laws. Thus moral principles, 

— ————— and introspection, the watch-words of Buddhism, | 
were thrown into the back-ground, and faith in God became 
| _ «the motto and the catch-word of the Pauranic Renaissance. The 
— Hindu revivalists, in running to such an extreme, perhaps ove 
| a their part. They preached that man, being essentially a creature 
— —— could not at all depend on self-help. = 
a mee Fel M VEY akeh. Faith, they said, WAN th) — a 


Creed of devotion. 
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The dissemination of such ideas was necessarily accompanied 
by the growth of the Brahmanic power, Asa set-off against the 
* lawlessness of the Buddhistie free-thinkers, 

e growth of the - | . 
Brahmanic power. absolute obedience to the leaders of society was 

l enforced. The Muhammadans, as the new ruling |. 
race, did not interfere with the social and spiritual movements of 
the Hindus. Full powers, thus, came to be vested in the leaders | 
of society. Without a reverence for the promulgators, truth 
loses much of its force. Hence in the Pauranic Renaissance 
the Brahmin came to the front, and stood next to God in popular 
estimation. Hinduism thus became in a far greater sense than 
ever before, Brahmanism, or a Brahmanic cult. 

A creed of faith has, often, much in it that is peculiar ; 
it has its weak points which every rational man can laugh at. 
Yet a man of faith, blindly devoted to his faith, is often a better 
man than the rationalistic sceptic. "There were many absurdities , 
in the propaganda of the Hindu reaction. The following lines 
in Kasiram Das’s Mahabharata show the nature of romances 
invented and the modifications introduced into older stories, at 
this time, in order to raise the Brahmins above the level 
even of the Gods: 

# “Itis a Brahmin’s anger which, like fre, burnt down the 
great dynasty of the Yadavas and of Sagara— 

p febles about the the distinguished king of the Lunar race. Itis 
a Brahmin'’s anger, again, which has placed 

a blot on the Moon's surface. Even the god of fire, Agni Deva, 
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and the god of the sky, Indra Deva, have been subject in their 
turn to a Brahmanical curse. A Brahmin’s anger has made 
the waters of the great sea saline. Even the greatest of 
the gods, Visnu, bears the mark of a Brahmin’s kick on his 
bosom.” 

Kasiram Das describes the incident of the curseof a Brahmin, 
under which Raja Pariksit was to die of snake-bite within a week. 
The snake had not yet appeared at the fixed hour. The Raja 
grew restless, and when a worm was found in a fruit presented to 
him, he cried out, “ Let this worm become a snake and bite me, 
rather than that a Brahmin'’s word should prove untrue.’ * 
There is nothing corresponding to this line in the original epic, 
which makes it only the more significant in Bengali, as showing 
to what an extent Brahmin-worship was developed in this country. 
in a subsequent age. 


A Brahmin was called Bhudeva or god on earth. In the 
period of the Upanisadas, the glory of a Brahmin lay in hi 


knowledge of the Supreme Being. In the Pauranic age he claim- 
ed reverence equal to that offered to the gods, by virtue of his 
birth alone. 


But how are we to account for the meek submission of the 
* people to the Brahmanical yoke? Why did 


——— they allow a class of their own community to 
usurp the reverence due to their gods, on the 

claim of birth alone, and how could such wild stories about their 
powers obtain credence with the laity? | 
In explanation of these startling facts, we have to remember 

that the highest type of Brahmin was that of the 
a. Yogi who had renounced the world and 
evelope ja an ama COMO Wee God. 
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Hindusthan believed in the miraculous power of the Yogis and 
offered a reverence to them which was not less than that they 
gave to the gods. The next class amongst the Brahmins was 
that of pious saints, who were great scholars caring only 
— for a pure and stainless life and totally in- 
different to worldly considerations. Such men 
took no thought for the morrow, even as Jesus taught. One of 
these was tempted by Maharaja Krisna Chandra of Navadvipa to 
accept a grant from him, but the Raja received only a rebuke 
in return though the Brahmin was in an utterly destitute 
condition. 
Besides these, there were lay Brahmins, who could not boast 
The lay Brahmins, Of any particular merit beyond that of birth. 
But the whole Brahmin community was imbued 
with the spirit of the Brahmanical ideal on which the reverence 
The Brahimanicst Of the people for the Brahmins was mainly 


Seal pervaded the based. It is absurd to suppose that men who 
ery. 


_ had no political power could enforce obedience ~ 


without first inspiring regard through their character and high 
attainments. The stories invented to glorify the Brahmins beyond 
all measure, were due toa vague and exaggerated idea of the 
powers of the great Risis of old—the ancestors of the modern 


Brahmins. In the back-woods of Bengal one meets even now 


—— with wonderful instances of belief in the Brahmin. There are 


people there who will not touch food before tasting water mixed 
with the dust of a Brahmin’s feet. Before a Brahmin, they will 
tell no lie nor commit any other sinful act. Blind faith some- 
times raises the character of illiterate people, in a way which it 
is easy to undo, but difficult to replace by the spread of education. 
Yet it is the Brahmanical ideal and not the Brahmin of flesh 

and blood that is really worshipped by Hindu society. At-is-love 
of truth, absolute trust in God, utter indifference to worldly con- 
cerns, wonderful devotion and universal charity which are still 
the governing principles in the ideal Brahmin’s life. The in- 
| of a. Brahmin to — — is shown in the 
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following story related in the Chandi Kavya by Madhavacharya | 

of Bengal. 
Lomasa the great Brahmin, was passing through the austere 
duties of the religious life on the sea-coast. 


—— from There, immaculate and pure, he was firm as a | 
rock in his high pursuit and exposed like the i 
rock to the inclemencies of the weather. He cared not though the É 


burning rays of the tropical sun beat on his 
bare head and was indifferent alike to the 
violent rain and the howling wind that came roaring in from the 
surging sea. Nilamvara, a son of the God Indra, one day 


The sage Lomesa 


approached him and said, ** Great sage, | want to build a hut 4 
here in order to give you a little shelter.” Lomasa replied, ‘* No | 
# 4 # >. =.. L 3 
Bang need of a hut since life is transitory." Nilamvara asked the A 


sage, ““ How long then will you live in this world?” Lömasa 
said, “My body is covered with hair as you see ; the fall of each 
hair will take the whole cycle of an Indra’s reign ; when all the 
hair thus falls off my death will surely come.” That is to say, the 
the sage would live for ages and ages, and yet he would not a 
allow others to build a hut for him. ‘For,’ said he, “ when 
death was certain, sooner or later, what good could there be in 
coveting small comforts of life?’ 
— couched in the form of an — Pauranic 
: y, this supreme indifference to the world and devotion to the k 
ian of the highest good which is everlasting, is the true 
Brahmanic ideal which has been the cherished dream of the whole ~~ J 
Indian community through ages. | 
<i. According to the Sastras, it is a — act of virtue to make 
LE ELLIN gifts to the Brahmins. They were prohibited. 
from pursuing any avocation for money. 
Their lives-were to be devoted. to geen werk to study and 
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| have tried to indicate the lines on which the Pauranic 

The Chie character: AE — to build up Hindu 

—— y. e literature that grew up in this 

attempt ata proper exposition of the spirit of 

Hinduism, promulgates the creed of faith in God and in the 

Brahmin, which constitutes its essential features. We shall next 

deal in detail with those Bengali translations 

of Sanskrit works which first gave an impetus 
towards popularising the doctrines of the Pauranic religion. 


Translations 


2. Vernacular recensions of Sanskrit Works. General remarks. 
la) The Ramayana. 
(b; The Mahabharata. 
a te) The Bhagavata. 
(d) The Chandi of Markandeya. 


n 


General Remarks 


Bengali translations of Sanskrit works at this period did not, 
as a rule, follow the text too closely. They 
anaia werenot Jere meant for the masses: Learned people 
read the originals, and did not at all care to see 
them again in Bengali. In order more effectually to work on the 
impressionable mind of the common people, as also to suit their 
intellectual capacity, the original texts required modification in 
Bengali. The Kathakatas or recitatives with songs, which 
‘became very popular during these times, introduced stories and 
descriptions, not contained im the original Sanskrit writings, but 
‘much appreciated by the people, since the narrators invented 
Ahem for the ‘very purpose of making a greater impression on 
‘their audience. The translations of the period, though mainly 
agreeing with, not seldom deviated from, the spirit of their 
„originals. -These literary sins again were not always of commis- ; 
sion merely, but sometimes of omission also. The higher truths 


and more ore advanced literary compositions of the Sanskrit originals 
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understood by those accustomed only to the Bengali recensions. 
So, inspite of fresh accretions, the translations were generally less 
in length than the Sanskrit texts. 
In the declining days of Buddhism, the masses had lost all 
touch with Sanskrit learning. We have seen 
apemination fCler hat the teeth of Queen Aduna were compared 
by the rustic bard to the bark of the cork plant 
(sola) in order to signify their whiteness. The metaphors of that 
period appear to the Bengal people of this age as neither refined 
nor edifying, in spite of their apt and homely character. With 
the revival of a taste for Sanskrit, the metaphorical expressions +» 
with which that language abound¢ were freely borrowed for the ` 
embellishment of the vernacular,. and they became familiar even 
to the rustic people of the villages. These metaphors were often 
translated without any idea of appropriateness. A woman's gait — 
would be compared, for ‘instance, to the movements of an 
elephant. The beauty of the nose was indicated by the beak of ~ 
an eagle. Arms that reached down tothe knee-joints were held 
as signs of manly beauty. The graceful steps of a girl were 
compared to the movements of a swan, and these and numerous , 
similes like them became quite a craze with Bengali poets. 
pe edd Whenever a woman's beauty was to be des- 
priate. | cribed, the reader was certain to meet with 
such stereotyped figures of speech, which in 
more modern times became extremely hackneyed and tiresome. 
We must remember that this country was once covered. with 
forests, and in such ages when men lived closer to nature than 
they now are, the march of the elephant, slow and majestic, 
2 would attract the eyes.” In a-sightso familiar, they might well > 
La discover points * — remind them of the _stateliness of a — 
graceful woman. the jungly banks of the beautiful Indian 
— —— PER — — i 
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thought applicable to the idea of beautiful maidenhood. But 
where they thus naturally failed, convention came to the rescue. 
A ae Conventional phrases from the classics had 
the fashion. great attractions fér our poets, and with those 
who did not themselves possess keen eyes for 
the observation of nature, they commanded an overwhelming 
influence. | quote below a stereotyped description of beauty. 
However ludicrous it may appear in translation, the cadence of 
the rhythmical lines, added to the sweetness and sonorousness 
of the words, makes the description attractive in Bengali. What 
may strike a foreigner as somewhat grotesque, is to us excusable, 
or even elegant, because the similes are classical and conven- 
tionally correct, in accordance with the highest taste of a 
former period. 
* ‘Her eyes reprove the bird Khanjana in their playfulness. 
9 Her eye-brows are like the bow of the God of 


A ste d z i 
Ba atan g dasna “| Love, bent to aim the arrows of her side-long 


glances. The beak of an eagle would be no 
match for her beautiful nose. The crimson hue of her lips , 
reminds one of the Vandhuli flower. Her teeth are like pearls, 
“and her smile like a flash of lightning, which dispels the darkness. 
By it she sheds ambrosia all around. ‘Her waist is slender like 
the lion's, and her motion slow and graceful as a swan's. `" 
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If classical figures occasionally overloaded vernacular poetry, 
the efforts of the translators, however, did 
—— fom immense service towards the development of 
— our language, by gradually enriching it 
with a supply of choice expressions from Sanskrit. Our 
poor despicable patois rose to the dignity of a finished and 
meHifluous tongue, and a vast literature was brought into 
existence, comprising numerous translations and expositions of 
Sanskrit works. The influence thus exerted 
ou — “ores upon the masses produced results of inestimable 
value. There is now nota rustic in a Bengal 
village, who does not know how Ram nobly courted all misfortune 
and gave up the throne which by right belonged 
to him, because his father Dasaratha in a 
moment of weakness had given a pledge to Kaikeyi, his queen ; 
how the great Bhisma took the vow of celibacy 
because his father King Santanu could not win 
Satyavati for his bride unless he promised the throne to her sons; 
Sivi. how the King Sivi offered his own fesh in 
Prahlada fulfilment of a promise; how Prahlada, son of 
Hiranyakashipu, was true to his faith, in the midst of the cruel 
: persecutions by his father; how the sage 
Dadhichi, for the good of the world, died by 
' fire, to create the Thunderbolt; how the young 
prince Dhruva attained final beatitude in the 
heart of the forest, and dwells for ever in the Polar star; how 
Alarka. Alarka, the king of spotless fame, put out his 
Ekelavya, own eyes for the sake of a vow; how Ekalavya, 
the great archer, cut off the thumb of his right hand at the desire 
Janaka. _ of his teacher, Drona; how Janaka, — 
saint, ruled his kingdom asa true” servant at God, unmovec 8 


Ram, 


Bhisma. 


Dadhichi. 


Dhruva. 
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swerve from the righteous course. The devotion and sacrifices 
of woman as related in the Puranas are even greater. Half a 
century ago no woman in Bengal, however illiterate, was ignorant 
Sita, of the sufferings of the faultless Sita, her trial 
and her exile; of the wonderful devotion of 
Savitri, who followed her husband Satyavana 
Damayanti even in death; of Damayanti and her wonderful / 
resourcefulness in the recovery of her husband, 
Nala; of Chinta, the devoted wife of King 
Shrivatsa; of the calm courage of Queen 
Kausalya who could say to her son Ram on the 
eve of his exile, ‘‘ Go thou to the forest for the cause of virtue; 
and may the virtue and truth, which thou hast so faithfully 
followed, preserve thee !'" Such were the stories and traditions 
by which the minds and characters of the masses were formed. 
When we read in the Chandi Kavya by Mukundarama, of 
Kalketu, the illiterate huntsman, referring to texts from the 
Bhagvata, in his soliloguy on the banks of the Ajay; of his wife 
Phullara explaining to the Goddess Chandi the imprudence of 
visiting at strange houses, and illustrating her argument by chapter 
and verse from the Ramayana; or of Khullana, the beautiful 
wife of Dhanapati, freely quoting from the Puranas, as she talks 
with her co-wife Lahana, one need not be surprised at this display ` 
of learning even by people who sprang from the lower classes 
naen senik of Hindu society. The translations of the 
ed the humble Puranas had by this time reached the humblest | 
— — cottage in Bengal. The way in which they © 
were made familiar to illiterate men and women is interesting. 
The translated works were recited to them by those amongst 
themselves who were able to read, but a far greater popularising 
— = > of ~Pauranic stories was carried out by the 
fet The Mangal performances of the professional singers. 
Wis: — These people, Mangal Gayaks, as. they | are 
Ted -a ye their renderings of the ancient stories to this day 
ag winter. evening! — roadsides and in the villages of 
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Bengal. The performers may be as many as eleven or twelve 
in number, of whom one, the Gayen, is the leader or soloist, while 
the rest act as a kind of subdued, humming chorus. The Mangal 
or recitation is held in some large court or in the open air. The 
Gayen stands in a prominent position, often wearing a crown 
on his head and Nupura or cymbals on his feet, while his chorus 
sits crouching in a semi-circle behind him. He begins to narrate 
a Pauranic story, singing the metrical verses of a vernacular 
translation from some Sanskrit poem. He acts as he sings, 
ancl the Nupuras make a jingling accompaniment to his 
measured and rythmical movements; even now and then 
his recitation is interrupted by some moral or theological 
digression of his own, which is often of extraordinary depth 
and beauty. This will end with a song, in which, at a given 
signal, the chorus joins, dwelling on a low droning note, 
and giving to the main narrative a major or minor character 
according to the musical interval they maintain between themselves 
and the solo. 
İn this quaint spectacle—which will draw hundreds or even 
ey cis thousands of men and women to see it, night 
give a glimpse of the after might, for months at a stretch,—we catch 
ancient world, 
a glimpse of a world so old that even the 
Pauranic Renaissance itself, beside it, seems to be a thing of 
yesterday. The intellectual history of India ever since Sankara- 
charya in the end of the seventh century has been one long 
story of the progressive democratising of the Vedanta philosophy ; 


‘and the theological and devotional profundity of these Indian 


Mangal Gayaks is a result of this fact, a characteristic peculiar to 
themselves and to their age. But in the Mangal Gan itself, we 
cannot doubt that we have preserved to us the mode by which, in 
a a remotely ancient — the — of Homer were handed down 
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strolling minne-singers performed simple dramas like * Ancassin 
and Nicolette’ in the manor hall. 

There are many classes of Indian rhapsodists, but these 
ballad-singers are undoubtedly the oldest and most primitive. 
Even before the period of which we are now speaking, in the 
time of the Pal Kings, as we have already mentioned, Bengal 
was rich in such ballad-chronicles. It is perhaps from the great 
patronage which the Gayaks received from this particular 

af dynasty, that a single performance of any 
narrative is called a Pala to this day. The. 
one-stringed lyre which was used by a ballad-singer while 
= singing the glories of Gopi Pal, is still known 
opi-yantra. 
as the Gopi-yantra, after the name of the 
‘monarch. The poets who composed the songs of the Pal Kings 
were, in this respect, different from the court-bards of Delhi of a 
later period. The Renunciation of Gopi Chand, for instance, 
was obviously not a subject that a man was hired and paid to 
sing. Its popularity and persistence were directly due to the way 
in which it struck the imagination of the people and was 
taken up by the village Mangal Gayaks. The ballads of Behula, 
or Manasa Mangal, have a similar source. Old systems of 
worship seem to fly before us, as we begin to thread the mazes 
of the history of the Mangal Gans. For instance, we have 
the worship of the Planets, probably introduced by the Scythic 
Brahmins in a very remote age. It is my own belief that the 
story of Srivatsa and Chinta, which occurs in most of 
the Bengali versions of the Mahabharata, and cannot be traced 
A dois ta honour TOBAI known Sanskrit original, represents an 
of Sani. attempt, fashionable at a certain period, to 
—— the worship of Saturn or Sani, through these Mangal 


— we consider — much of the recitation, at any given 
“parto nance X may be the thapsodist's own composition and 
at portion is derivative or traditional, we are able to realise 
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the growth of the great Epics. The Mangal Gayak is accountable 
to none, for the source from which he draws 
on end’ hie his: narrative. He may take one part of his 
recitative from one version of the story, and 
another from another, at his own sweet will. His only respon- 
sibility is to please his audience. The songs with which his 
religious and descriptive passages are interspersed may be his 
own, or traditional, or lyrics of unusual beauty that he has picked 
from other poets of the countryside. The chorus is in such 
rapport with him, that they will often begin the accompaniment 
in hushed fashion on the last words of his recitation, bursting 
into fuller music as he enters on the song. Sometimes, again, 


they will be silent until the song gives the signal. : 


All this, which may seem to thoughtless observers crude | 
and unliterary, in actual fact constitutes the great value of the 
Mangal Gan. The fullest room is left to indivi- 





“The Mangal Gan 


ir creste Epic poets dual genius, and that fame and appreciation 


which are the main stimulus to poets, are 
given in their utmost measure by the rapt audience vastly ex- 
“©perienced in this form of composition and ready to listen, spell- 
‘bound, for hours, if necessary, to a Gayak of unusual powers. -~ 
It is thus easy to see how every performance of a Mangal represents ~ 
the net result of the whol: past experience of the chief Gayen * 
and his chorus, in appealing to their audiences. Each has acted s 
and reacted on the other for many years, and a very successful 
form of Mangal will become more or less stereotyped, though 
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_ not beyond the possibility of added refinement, and will be handed z * 


down from father to son, from teacher to disciple, from master- g 
singer to student or apprentice, generation after generation, F 
Supposing now some great poet to arise, —some Homer a 


Valmiki—these floating tales and songs and ballads wi | be 
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or chance vulgarities, but throbbing with the strong sympathies 

and dramatic instinct of the common people who gave birth to 

it. At this point, it appears as if the impossible had taken 

place. The world receives a new epic and it bears on its front 

a single poet's name. s 
It is owing to this popularization of old stories by the profes- 

sional rhap odists that there is still a possibility of epic poems being 

wriiten in this country. Not only the subject, but the poetical 

features of a connected narrative become quite familiar to all 

classes of people, and when the great poet comes, he has the 

double advantage of finding a vast body of raw poetic material 

at hand, and a willing audience educated to appreciate his subtlest 

acts of creative fancy. The poems of Chandi Mangal, Manasa 

Mangal, and the like, though they certainly do not bear com- 

parison with the great Indian Epics, have thus a truly epic quality 

about them. They are expressions of all the poetry of the race and 

hence we find them read and admired by millions—the illiterate ~ 

masses forming by far the most devoted of their admirers. | 
At every siage of our past history, these ballad-singers have 


risen up from amongst the masses. New, 

N features intro- 3 
— — features have been introduced, in accordance 
~- with the taste and fashion of the period, the 


nature of the changing environment. As the Gopi-yantra or one- 
stringed lyre of the old rhapsodists was supplanted in a later age 
by the Behala or violin and Khanjan or cymbals, of our: present 
Mangal Gayaks, so also the crown of the Chief Gayen is perhaps 
a new departure. 
It is but natural that the Hindu Renaissance should have 
adopted this most convenient and” powerful 
AE S NA method for popularising Pauranic stories, and 
— we have seen that it did so, with the utmost 
vigour, improving the old ways, which had 
been natural only to rustic singers, and adding such touches of 
heightened poetry as were inevitably demanded by the deeper 
culture of the present — Under this head of additions 
21— 12368 « 
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in accordance with new tastes, will fall those passages. of des- 
cription and devotion, which are now expected. 

| have already referred to the subject-matter of these songs. 
The vast literature of the Pauranic stories furnished the Gayaks 
with inexhaustible stores of inspiration. Most of these stories 
are wrought by the Mangal Gayaks in high-strung pathos. The 
story of the Great Haris Chandra, for instance, is one of their 
F favourite subjects. This> mighty king, after 
— * — having performed the Asvamedha and other 
i sacrifices, felt that there was no monarch in 
the world who was as righteous as he. He was indeed one of 
the most truthful of men, but the vanity that he secretly indulged 
in the recesses of his heart was to be rooted out in order to make 
hima perfect man. A severe trial follows :—Visvamitra, the 
sage, seeks to complete and manifest Haris Chandra’s passion 
for truth. He appears before the king and seeks gifts. Haris 
Chandra whose bounty is unlimited promises to give him what- 
ever he would seek. The sage asks for his whole kingdom. 
— The king has already pledged his word and 
kingdom” there is no escape. He leaves the kingdom 
and with his Queen Saivya and the prince 
Rohitasva goes a-begging. But the sage will not let him alone 
even in this plight. He comes to the king and asks for 
dakshina, the religious fee which must be added to all kinds of 
gifts toa Brahmin. He could not, he said, accept the. kingdom 
if a fixed sum was not paid on this head. The King finding 
sela melt, is no remedy sells his wife and son to | 
vifs and son ' and he himself becomes the slave of = a "Dom, 
j one of those low-born men, “who serve in the 

funeral ground, and thus meets the demand of Visvamitra. 
He i is bidden = his master to watch and serve in the funeral 
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A mourner comes, carrying a young lad in her arms, and 
implores, in a petious tone, help for cremating the dead child. 
Haris Chandra at once recognises in her his beloved Queen, the 
dead body being of his own son, the prince Rohitasva who died 
of snake-bite on that very day. The interview between the royal 
couple in that plight becomes heart-rending; the king of the 
world in the guise of a Dom in rags, and the Queen Saivya whose 

—— beauty and character were the themes of the 
kag. songs of the Magadha bards, lowly at his feet 

in the agonies of insupportable grief. 

The whole story is tragic and full of tender pathos. Raja 
Haris Chandra suffers for the sake of truth. There is no other 
compulsion throughout all these trials than that which springs 
from within,—from a sense of duty, which with men of high 
character always carries the strongest force. The Gayen sings 
in a melodious strain and his voice trembles with tender emotion, 
as he describes the sufferings of the King. The pathos created 
by the woes of the Queen and of the Prince melt the audience to 
tears, and the silence that prevails over that vast congregation is 
only interrupted by occasional sobs—the Chief Singer's tone 

ringing in strains of tender wail which is heard 
me he great efect on i) that assembly like the plaintive sound of a 

single lyre and the story becomes more real 
than any history. 

In all this, | have tried to show how great an influence was 
exercised on the minds of the people, by the Bengali versions of 
the Puranas. | shall now proceed to deal with some of the popu- 
lar translations themselves which have helped to educate the 
masses of Bengal, and also to form their character, for the last 
five centuries. 


(a) Translations of the Ramayana 


The translation of the Ramayana by Krittivasa is by far 
the most popular book in Bengal. Five hundred years have 
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gone by, since the date of its composition, and still nearly 

a hundred thousand of copies are annually 
Ee ahi Fea his sold in Bengal. | found the hill people of 

Tippera, who speak the Tippera dialect, 
purchasing copies of this work when they came down 
to the plains. It is in fact the Bible of the people of the 
Gangetic valley, and it is for the most part the peasants who 
read it. 

Krittivasa has left a graphic account of his own ancestry, 
and of the earlier portion of his life. Owing to 
the omission of certain names, however, from 
this autobiographical notice, an important problem touching his 
career remains unsolved, It has not been definitely ascertained 
who the Emperor of Gaur was, referred to by him as his patron, 
by whose order he translated the Ramayana. 

We know for certain that he was born in February, 
1346 A.D., on the 30th of the Bengali month 
; Magh—the Sri Panchami day, when Sarasvati, 
the goddess of learning, is worshipped in Bengal. The goddess 
no doubt looked with a benign smile upon the new-comer, who 
heard at his birth the hymns recited by the Brahmins, and the 
sound of the conch-shells blown by the women. We may pre- 
sume further that the goddess granted the baby the boon of 
immortal fame. Krittivasa gives an interesting story of his 

eee ancestors. They were Kulina Brahmins des- 
cended from Sriharsa who came to Bengal from 
Kanauj at the call of King Adisur in 


His autobiography, 


Born 134 A D 






: grama. Narasinha Ojha 
left Eastern Bengal and settled in the village Fulia in 24-Parganas 
| probably in 1248 A.D., owing to the disturbance which followed 
TAn invasion of Suvarnagrama by Emperor Fakiruddin. Nara 
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Sinha’s son Garvesvara was known for his large-heartedness and 
his son Murari Ojha was by far the most distinguished scion of 
his illustrious family, if we are to believe the accounts given by 
Krittivasa. He thus says of Murari Ojha : 

' Murari * was a great man, and was always engaged in 

religious pursuits. He was known for his 

Murari Ojha, his i : 

— extreme piety and was esteemed by all. No 

i one ever saw him moved by the vicissitudes of 

life or by passion. He was handsome in appearance. His 

scholarship in religious literature was as great as that of Markandeya 
or of Vyas." 

Murari Ojha’s son Vanamali was the father of our poet. In 
his autobiographical sketch Krittivasa gives 
details about the position held by his uncles 
and cousins, together with a description of their personal qualifica- 
tions which we omit. When Krittivasa entered his eleventh year 
he went to read in a Tol on the banks of the Bara Ganga.T 
There he read Sanskrit, Grammar and poetry, for many years. 
When he completed his education, he waited on the king of 

Gaur with a view to obtain some recognition 

He completes edu- 

cation and visits the of his scholarship.} He had composed five 
Emperor of Gaur. 

elegant verses in Sanskrit, praying for an inter- 
view with the king and had sent this through one of the officers 
of the royal guards. At about 7 o'clock in the morning, 
the guard came back carrying with him a golden staff. He 
approached Krittivasa and informed him that his prayer was 


Other particulare. 


* aniwa qaifa Secs atif, | 
Ig eisiu as astaz C4 atal 
he, anafes owl aaa gels, | 
RPS ayy AN CH Bas p—Hrittivasa, 
eS t The river Padma. 
i ames Ba TA wia Eta | 
e cate caeara ate Aga n 
HF eca cae Frm aana walaa | is 
“aturan maa ee 
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granted and that he was ordered to lead him to the Emperor. 
Krittivasa followed the officer through nine successive gates, 
and came to the presence of the king, who sat on a throne, lion- 
like in his majesty. ‘‘On his right sat the minister Jagadananda 
and behind him was Sunanda. a Brahmin. On -his left 
was Kedar Khan. The sovereign was talking gaily with his 
ministers and courtiers. Amongst these was Gandharva Ray, 
handsome as a Gandharva, who was held in great esteem by the 
whole court. Three of the ministers were standing by the king 
who was ina humorous mood. There were also Sundar, Srivatsa 
and other Justices of the peace; Mukunda, the Court-Pandit, with 
attractive looks, and Jagadananda Ray, son of the prime minister. 
The Durbar of the king shone like the presence of the gods, and 
| was charmed with the sight. The King was in a jovial mood, 
many distinguished people were standing beside him. In several 
parts of the palace songs and dances were going on, and all the 
people were moving to and fro in a great hurry. A red mat was 
spread in the courtyard and over it there was a striped cotton 
sheet ; a beautiful silk canopy hung overhead, and the monarch 
was there enjoying the sunshine of the month of Magha. I took 
The Emperor my stand at some distance from his majesty, but 
nd tke bles to ne. be beckoned me with his band to come NAU 
iste the Ramayana. ; A minister loudly pronounced the royal order, 
requiring me to approach the King, which | did in all haste. | 
stood at a distance of four cubits from him. I recited seven verses 


met BB Cam nea maten eg wT | 
Ra ge SEH À rka gada 9 
ate arm efeate anf afer | 

siete wi tem eae mele i 

au CSS) ts Ce CANTE KENCA | 
farm cafe ate) eta-eta a 
areata SSCs ate ME wore | 
—— *7 
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in Sanskrit, to which he listened attentively. Five gods inspired 
me, and by the grace of Sarasvati, the rhyme and metre came 
spontancously. Sweet were the verses and varied were their 
metres. The king was pleased and ordered me to be garlanded. 
Kedar Khan sprinkled drops of sweet-scented sandal on my head. 
The King presented me with a silk-robe. He asked his courtiers 
what gift would best become the occasion. They replied, 
' Whatever Your Majesty may deem fit. The recognition of Your 
Majesty is the only true reward of merit.” Then they advised 
me to ask of the King whatever | might want. | replied, * Nothing 


TER Be WA Site ASR-BazTIe | 

atasi fas Se cuter mara i 

fea “ia Arestu wire atata see | 

yar fie Cory) ate! ace fasio a 

sfa ceata ate atata Sey | 

aya Seen wife withers 4 4 
gga tists safes adie wea | 

BUTA giu gea CFTE I 

FIE AEIR (NA NETE | - 
afan tara foes mi setete 4 4 
ALUS CARS UIA SCS TS FCN | 

eas COTS TSE alate ALU 1 

stfafecs ate Se cent⸗ etc | 

Bifefect «feu «te ateta Staten s 









sifatu “fala stot ati | 

Siz Sen Aula cacal ngih 1 
be Greta cas atata Bre 1. - 
I ACH ae) coteta ata [a A hih 
matia fire wyf ara- IIRA | 

fawd qra atan fim ere >ra l 
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do | accept from any one. Gifts | avoid. Whatever I do, | care 
for glory alone. No scholar, however great, can blame my 
verses." 
“The King was pleased with my answer and requested me to 
= compose the Ramayana. With this token of 
S cf Folin? recognition from him | left the court. People 
from all parts of the capital thronged to have a 
sight of me, deeming me a wonderful man. They said, * Blessed 
are you, O Scholar of Fulia, you are amongst the scholars what 
Valmiki was amongst the sages." By the blessings of my parents 
and with the authority of my master, | completed seven cantos of 
the Ramayana.” 


atal ace atal cate afanta ate | 
qin cent ngrata fal gata | 
canta oh) fica GILA sataa EF | 
atsi (mesa firm eta MIKO I 
atai catceta acm fea fea ata | 7 F 
| ota faq are Na) ai =a fata o 
- sa cols stem cieta ate] | 
cieta ofa] tera orqa zu sje i, 
sie “ra fam +24 aa oa fanata | 
. Wty] Soe) oe Sz] ote RETICS | 
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In the genealogical work Mahavamsavali by Dhruvananda 
Misra, written in the year 1495, we find this mention of 
Krittivasa: ‘* Krittivasa, the wise poet, who is of aquiet nature, 
and peace, loving disposition, and very popular." ' i 

The court, referred to in the autobiographical account, was 
in all probability that of Kamsa Narayana of  Tahirpur. 

Jagadananda, the minister, referred to by 
An historical review. the poet, was a nephew of the Raja. 
Mukunda, the chief Pandit of the court, 
was probably Mukunda Bhaduri whose son Srikrisna was 
the prime minister, and whose grandson Jagadananda was a 
minister of the court. They were all Varendra Brahmins. The 
title Khan affixed to the name of a courtier named Kedar shows 
the court of this King to have been already subjected to Muham- 
madan influence. Ina manuscript copy of the Aranyakanda of 
the Ramayana, we find Krittivasa lamenting over his failing 
health and his sufferings. 
The Ramayana by Krittivasa, as we find it in print, is not at 
k all the book that Krittivasa wrote. In Bengal, 
The interpolations 
and changes in the where the vernacular was adopted as a means 
aa a of popular teaching, all good works used to be 
recast by those who copied them at subsequent periods. The 
words which grew obsolete, and forms of expressions that became 
unfashionable, in course of time, were changed by copyists. There 
were also interpolations arid omissions on a large scale, by reason 
of which after a few centuries the whole work would present a 
“form in many points different from the original. But the general 
tone was as a rule preserved, and those who made changes, or 
otherwise added to the poem, adapted themselves more or less to 
its style. Krittivasa and Chaucer were nearly contemporary. 
But what a difference between them! The Ramayana of Kritti- 
vasa, passing through constant changes to suit the tastes of the 
moderns, is even now a fountain of inspiration to millions of 
people, whereas ‘The Canterbury Tales’ lies on the shelf amongst 
the classics, and is approached by the learned only. Historically 
22—1236B 
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of course such a state of things does not commend itself. What 
the original poem of Krittivasa was like can now be only dimly 
guessed under the mass of later interpolations and alterations. 
By the efforts of the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, a number of 
very old MSS. of the Ramayana have been secured with a view to 
the recovery of the genuine poem of Krittivasa. Their different 
readings, however, are a puzzle to our scholars. But when we 
consider the vast influence that this poem in its modernised form 
is still exerting, after the lapse of 500 years, on the education of 
the masses in Bengal, we do not really know how far we should 
regret the loss of the original poem, the quaint and antiquated 
form of which could afford only a philological interest. It must 
be stated here that the poetry of the original work has not suffered 
at all by these changes. The country people, true to their strong 
poetical instincts, have preserved the really beautiful and interest- 
ing passages while they simplifed and modernised the style. 
Interpolations and changes have been made chiefly with the object 
of introducing into the poem leading thoughts of the succeeding 
ages. Vaisnava poets, particularly, have enhanced the charm of 
the book by adding a devotional element, which, in the present 
shape of the poem, forms one of its chief features. 


-~ The changes wrought in the poem have been great. We can 
now trace in it the interpolating hands of Vaisnavas as well as 
Saktas—followers of those two different cults who showed such 
bitter animosity towards each other for so many centuries. The 
work being, as | have said, the most popular in Bengal, different 
religious sects missed no opportunity to introduce their own 
various doctrines, and pass them on in the name of Krittivas 
These are like the advertisements on the cover of a ——— 
There could not be a better method for propagating a religious 
creed, and Krittivasa not only helped the circulation, but his name 
added weight to the doctrines themselves. 
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closely. As far as Krittivasa was concerned, he was probably 
faithful to Valmiki, though he abridged him. We come to this 
conclusion on comparing the earlier manuscripts; the older the 
MS., the nearer it is to Valmiki’s Epic. 


The story of Rama's exile which forms the main theme of the 
Ramayana is briefly this:—Ram is to ascend the throne by the 
wish of his father King Dasaratha. He is dressed gorgeously, 
his person decked with jewels, his rich apparel diffusing the sweet 
scent of sandal; he is delighted with the prospect of his coronation 
a E the people applaud his virtues and look forward 
erile Ss to his being crowned a king. Ram is talking 

gaily about his good fortune with his beautiful 

bride Sita. when he is suddenly called, at dawn of day, to the 
appartments of his royal father, old Dasaratha. He passes 
through the streets, which ring with the joyous shouts of men and 
= — women greeting him. The capital is decked 

tion Ss with Howers and banners. The air is 
fragrant. Everywhere, throngs of people 

wait to catch sight of Ram, whose beauty of person, matchless 
valour, truthfulness and anxiety to help the poor and needy, have 
endeared him to all hearts. Ram comes into the presence of the 
old monarch, but there he meets with a strange spectacle; the 
king is shedding tears and dares not look at his dear son. Ram 
is awe-striken, like a traveller treading on venomous snake that 
lies in his path. His step-mother Kaikeyi, the favourite Queen 
— of Dasaratha, sits beside her husband in an 

attitude on which the firmness of a fell purpose 

is apparent —her features inspired with strange emotions, which 
do not betray any softness of heart. Ram makes his usual 
obeisance to both. The king weeps like a child, and hangs his 
head: but the queen speaks out. Taking advantage of an old 
vow which Dasaratha made to her, she has extorted a promise to 
banish Ram for fourteen years, and to place her own son, 
Bharata, on the throne of Ayodhya. To this, Dasaratha adds in 
great grief that, promise-bound as he is, he is helpless; but his 
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son can easily take the throne by force; and this he ought to do. 
The people of Uttara Kosala wi!l give him full support in such an 
attempt. Ram for a moment stands silent as a statue. Only a 
moment ago he dreamt of an Empire. Now he feels, with the 
ascetics, that man’s true greatness lies in the sacrifice 
that he makes, and that earthly magnificence cannot really 
give him glory. At this, he throws away his jewels and his 
rich apparel, dismisses the state-carriage that brought him 
here, waives aside the royal umbrella and with a firmness of 
purpose which is dignity itself, he puts on the bark of a tree, 
turns an ascetic, and leaves the palace. His half-brother 
Laksmana and the beautiful princess Sita, of whose fair face even 

the Sun and Moon were scarcely hitherto 


oan ~~ ‘allowed cto havea peep, follow him. This 
= daughter of the pious and revered Janaka, the 


King of Mithila, can by no means be persuaded to live in the 
palace without her Lord ; she throws away her jewels, and her 
tender feet, coloured with beautiful alfa, tread the bare earth 
with its thorny paths, while the people of Ajodhya lament wildly, 
as they see the royal couple and the prince Laksmana leave the 
capital in such a sad plight. The old King Dasaratha is crushed 
to death under the heavy burden of sorrow. Bharata, son of 
Kaikeyi, comes to Ajodhya, and hears of the machinations of his 
mother only to be struck with grief. Followed by the loyal 
subjects of Ajodhya_ he overtakes Ram in the forest; abandoning 
his own royal dress, he walks on foot and falls at his — s feet 
begging him, with tears, to take the kingdom. But Ram will not 
accept this. Bharata, however, cannot be persuaded to return 
without Ram. Ram prevails upon him at last, giving him his 
sandals, which he carries on his head and places on the throne, r 
L proclaiming himself to be the regent of Ram's shoes and d ruling © 4 
ye the kingdom in that capacity. Ram goes to the * * 
— om — —— Gae, waana lali peaks of 
ini gil if Ki — of Chitrak suta 
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manifold beauties of the picturesque scenery of the Daksinatya 
and the ever-changing seasons allay their “heart's grief, and the 
royal couple and the prince Laksmana pass their days, restored 
to peace of mind, and even to happiness. In the [4th year of 
NEE A exile, Sita is carried off by Ravana, the Raksasa 
Ravana King of Lanka, and Ram with the help of 
Sugriva, King of Kiskindhya, wages a dreadful 

war to recover his wife. In Lanka, Sita resists all the persuasions, 
threats and oppressions of Ravana. She is resigned in her forlorn 
condition but firm and resolute in her mind. Ram obtains victory 
— over the Raksasa King and recovers Sita and 
returns with her to the capital after fourteen 

years. He ascends the throne of Ayodhya, but his subjects: 
express their doubt about Sita s fidelity during her stay at Ravana’s 
palace; and Ram, only to satisfy the people, 
banishes her, though he knows her to be fault- 
less. For the purpose of the Asvamedha or horse-sacrifice 
ceremony which he holds after a time, the subjects hope that 
the king will marry again, as without a queen such ceremonies 
cannot be performed. But Ram makes a golden image of Sita, 
and says that he has but one wife; she has been true to him in 
all his sufferings and he does not, for one moment, suspect her to 
be faithless. He knows her to be pure as purity itself ; and he 
has banished her only because he could not prove his own convic- 
tion to others. In the capacity of a king whose principal duty is 
to win the good wishes of his people, he has sacrificed all the 
happiness of his life and he is more miserable by doing so than 
the most miserable of his subjects. He performs the horse-sacrifice 
ceremony, sitting beside the golden image of Sita. Not long 
after this, she is brought by the sage Valmiki, in whose hermitage 
she was, to the court of Ram. There she stands, with down- 
cast eyes like the young moon, the poet says, in its second day. 
The people are struck dumb at the sight of the lovely queen—that 
beautiful Sita who in her youth went to the forest of her own free 
will, out of devotion to Ram, and triumphed over the unheard-of 


Sita's exile. 
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persecutions of Ravana, and who now, though subjected to 
repeated wrongs by her husband, is, as ever, a suppliant of his 
grace. When the question of her trial is again raised, however, 
* * the queen calls upon her mother, the Earth, to 
ta vanishes away . 
ia tbe Mrana of her open and take her to herself. Verily she has 
been her true daughter, ever since she was 
found by Janaka, the King, in the furrow of a field, and she 
is a patient sufferer of wrongs even as the Earth herself. A cavity 
opens, at these words, and the Earth in the guise of a stately 
woman appears from within. Sita throws herself into her arms, 
and, with her last looks fixed on Ram, enters in, and dis- 
appears. 

This is in brief the story of the Ramayana. It is full of 

tender and pathetic interest. Its tales of 
ece of this and other righteousness, of life-long devotion, of holy 
— adherence to one’s vows and consequent suffer- 
ings have an ennobling influence on the people at large, and 
they are never weary of hearing them recited. 

One point need be mentioned here. The stories of the 
Puranas never involve their readers in a merely tragic interest. 
The sufferings that raise a man’s character—martyrdoms for the 
sake of virtue, are the subjects which they take up. The poem > 
attracts the reader by its literary excellence, by some romantic 
motive appealing to the ordinary mind; but, in addition, there is 
a great purpose to be traced in this Pauranic literature, underlying 
and hallowing the realistic scenes, -This purpose is not made 
inartistically prominent, but it works half-revealed as the great 
moral Law that runs through the affairs of men in this world. 
In India religion is not dissociated from any department of thought; 
in poetry, in philosophy and even in logic, the chief point, the 
Indian | writers : have i in view, is —— which to their “eyes is” 
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Details of the changes which have been made by later poets 
in the original work of Krittivasa will be dealt with in the chapter 
on Vaisnavism. 

The great popularity of Krittivasa cannot but strike any one 

rp ee who visits Bengal. Through the cocoanut and 
Re may aa Yaa mango groves which half conceal the thatched 
roofs of the villages, let one pass by the narrow 
muddy road, in the stillness of the night, when nature, as it were, 
drowses, with the drooping leaves of the trees and the waning 
light in the cottages, and he will mark here and there some 
small merchant or craftsman, sitting beside his lamp and poring 
over the pages of the Ramayana, which he chants, as he reads, 
in a sing-song voice, that chimes in, with the droning of the 
beetles and the sound of the falling leaves. 

Numerous writers after Krittivasa translated the Ramayana 

into Bengali, but none of them could ever rival 
Other translations of ; ` 4 h 
—— his popularity or throw his great work into the 

shade, though some of the subsequent transla- 
tions display a highly finished style of composition. The reasons 
which have determined this preference for Krittivasa are two-fold. 
(1) Krittivasa, of all the translators of the Ramayana, has made 
“the nearest approach to reproducing that pathos which is admit- 
tedly the strength of Valmiki's great epic. (2) The unmatched 
simplicity of Krittivasa’s translation commends it to the masses 
more than any other literary quality. This simplicity of the 
Bengali recension is also on the lines of Valmiki. 


Of the other translators of the Ramayana, we must first 
name Sasthivara Sen who was born at Jhinar- 
dwip, the modern Jhinerdi in Vikrampur in 
the district of Dacca. He belonged to the 
Vaidya or physician caste and lived more than three hundred 
years ago. Sasthivara and his son Gangadas were voluminous 
writers. The son completed what the father had left unfinished. 
They translated not only the Ramayana, but also the Maha- 
bharata, and wrote poems besides in honour of Manasa Devi, 


Sasthivara and Ganga- 
das. 
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Sasthivara is precise and short. Gangadas is rather elaborate and 
more poetic in his descriptions, Here are a few ilnes from 
Gangadas. Sita prays to be taken to the bosom of her mother, 
Earth, when her sufferings grow unbearable. 


* “* Tear-drops finer than pearls fell from her eyes as she 
addressed Ram, her husband, ina tone that 
trembled with great grief. “You are the Lord 
of the world and the help of the helpless, O King! You know 
best whether | have been true or not. | am the daughter of 
Earth and | am your wife. God created me for the personification 
of sorrow. You desire to place me under public trial, as many 
times as you please, before the people, even as one might do to a 
harlot. Such an insult as this trial my heart will no longer bear. 
Sita bids you a life-long farewell, and begs permission at your 
feet to depart for ever. None in this world could | count upon 
as my refuge, excepting you. May you, Oh lord, be my 
husband in all my future births!’ Saying this, Sita in deep 
distress, began to cry, ‘O mother, mother! you can bear, O 
mother, the burden of all mortal ne but not the sorrow vof 


your own daughter ! * 


Sita's last prayer. 


. ae fafa fay faz ore cep AfA | 
aita KON ace Hana =F i 
aaa Ala Gla mf ais | 
af ata cy athe aS fe wa) | * 
yfad- à cata eet) 
Rata fera catta æca maha | 

l ataata Sifa tal ta fa fA o 

“ ACH BMA CMA FAB) TA | 

— ida A AT j 
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If this had been a translation from the original, | would not 
have cared to quote it. But all who know the Sanskrit epic will 
attest the imperious tone of the brief expressions that fell from 
Sita in the moment of deserting the world. In the extract quoted 
above, on the other hand, she speaks like a simple Bengali 
woman and though we may miss here the lofty reticence and 
composure of the original, yet one cannot fail to admire the great 
insight and refinement with which Gangadas has portrayed Sita's 
mingling of pride and sweetness. 

The date of the composition of Dvija Durgaram’s translation 
of the Ramayana is unknown; but this author 
flourished after Krittivasa of whose poem he 
speaks with great respect in the preface. 


Dvija Durearam 


Jagat Ram, the next great translator of the Ramayana, was 
born in the village Bhului, three miles to the 
‘south-west of Raniganj, a station on the East 
Indian Railway. Close to this village on the south are the Vehari 
Nath Hills. On the west rise the historic ranges of Panchakota. 
-On the north flows the strong, though narrow, current of the 
Damodara like a silver line through sandy banks. Ihe scenery 
of the village is beautiful and the place is “a meet nurse for the 
poetic child.’ Jagat Ram was a gifted poet. He was set to the 
task of translating the Ramayana by Raghunath Sinha Bhup, 
Raja of Panchakota, and completed the work in 1655 A.D. He 
also began to write another book called Durga Pancharatri which 
he did not live to complete. The last cantos of this were written 
by his son Ram Prasad Ray in 1680 A. D. 

Jagat Ram's Ramayana has a racy and spark- 
ling style and was at one time much appre- 


Jagat Ram, 1655 A D; 


Ram Prasad, 1680 
A, D. 


ciated. 
Next comes Sarada Mangala by Siva Charan Seba Vaidya, 
i born in the village of Kathadia in Vikrampur 


se in the district of Dacca. This recension of 
the Ramayana was composed in the latter part of the 18th 
century. - 
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This author's real name was Nityananda and Adbhuta- 

` charya was his title. He began the work 
wean of translation when he was yet a boy and 
brought his work to completion in 1742 A. D. 

Kavichandra was the title, Sankara being the name of the 
poet. Many chapters and passages from this 

a — Ramayana have been added to that of Kritti- 
vasa, and in the shape in which we find the 

latter poem now, it owes largely to these additions. The well- 
known humorous canto of Angada Raybar or Interview between 
Angada, as ambassador, and Ravana, which is now inseparable 
from Krittivasa’s Ramayana, was written by Sankara Kavi- 
chandra. Besides this translation of the Ramayana, he wrote 
many other poems, all of which are characterised by a lively 


poetical spirit. Kavichandra was one of the most voluminous of 
old Bengali writers.* 


* I bave found 46 poems in all by this author. Kavichandra translated the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata, and the Bhagavata into Bengali. The 46 poems, enumerated below, fall 
under one or the other of these three groups. | mention in the list the dates, where avail- 
able, on which the MSS. that I found were copied, 

(|) Akrura Agamana, 1683 A.D. 

(2) Ajamiler Upakhyan, 1680 A.D. 

(3) Arjuner Darpa Churna, 1847 A.D. 

(4) Arjuner Band-bandha Pala, 1691 A.D, 
(5) Unchhavritti Pala, 1654 A.D, 

i6) Uddhaba Samvad, 1654, A.D, 

(7) Ekadasibrata Pala, 1680 A.D. 

Kangsabadha. 


(6) Kangsa 
(9; Kanvamunir Paran, 1813 A.D. 
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He was born in Panna, a village near Logo in the district of 
Bankura. Babu Makhan Lal Banerjee, a descendant of Sankara 
through one of his daughters, has, at great pains, collected a com- 
plete manuscript of Sankara’s works which, however, he is not 
able to publish for want of funds. Kavichandra lived about the 
end of the l6th century, 


Lakeman Bandyopa- The Ramayana by Laksman Bandyopadhyaya, 
vin tos was composed in the middle of the | 7th century. 
The Ramayana, by Balaram Bandyopadhyaya, was written in 
comparatively modern times. It was completed 

Balaram Bandyopa- 
dhyaya, 1838 AD, in 1838 A.D. Balaram Bandyopadhyaya was 


born in the village of Meteri in the district of 
Nadia ; he dedicated his works to Madhava, his household God. 


(21) Dhruva Charitra. 

(22) Nanda Viday, 1758 A.D. 

(23) Pariksiter Bramha Sapa. 

(24) Pariyata Harana. 

(25) Prahlada Charitra, 1664 A.D. 
(26) Bharata Upakhyana, 1673 A.D. 
(27) Vana Parva, 1678 A.D. 

(28) Udyoga Parva. 

(29) Bhisma Parva. ` 
(30) Karna Parva. 

(31) Salya Parva, 1673 A.D, 

(32) Gada Parva. 

(33) Radhika Mangal, 1660 A.D, 
(34) Lanka Kanda. 

(35) Ravanabadha, 1839. 

(36) Rukmini Harana; 

(37) Sivaramer Yuddha, 

(38) Sivi Upakhyan. 

(39) Sita Haran. 

(40) Haris Chandrer Pala, 1796 A.D. 
(41) Adhyatma Ramayana, 1743 A.D. 
(42) Angad Raybar. 
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In the original poem of Valmiki, Ram chiefly figures as a 
great man only. In Adikanda and Uttara- 
tracted ge aeng lores kanda,—the first canto and the last— which, 
according to scholars, did not form part of the 
original poem, there are incidents that prove him to be an incarna- 
tion of Visnu. In the other five kandas or cantos, however, 
which we believe to be the genuine epic of Valmiki, he mainly 
appears to us as a great man guided by the noblest of impulses, 
and this high character requires no help of a mythological kind to 
commend him to the reverence of the people. The Hindu mind, 
however, has undergone a change since the original epic was 
composed. Ram has now become, in the eyes of the people, an 
incarnation of Visnu and his name for millions is a synonym for 
God. Toa writer who believes in the divinity of Ram with all 
his heart, the epic is no longer a mere poem, every word of it is 
divine. The Bengali recensions of the Ramayana, as also the 
Hindi Ramayana by Tulsi Das, differ in this point from the 
original Sanskrit epic. Whenever the vernacular poets attempt to 
describe any episode of Ram's life, the expressions they use, in 
the excess of their devotional fervour, verge on the phraseology of 
sermons and prayers, and we miss in them the vigorous realistic 
descriptions of the original. Here is an account of the rainy season 
by Ram Mohan who lived in the last part of the 
eighteenth century. The poet labours under an 
overwhelming idea of Ram’s divinity, and cannot forget this even 
while giving an account of natural scenery at a particular season. 
= In the month of Asadha the newly formed clouds appear 
in the sky, and I find the beautiful dark Eka 


— of the complexion of Ram, mirrored in them. It 
| thunders continually. The sound falls upon my 
ear like the twanging of Ram's bow-string. The lightning flashes 


Ram Mohan. 
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— 


at intervals. Even so flashes the figure of Ram in the mind of a 
devotee. At the sight of the new-born clouds, the peacocks dance 
for joy. So are goodly men overjoyed at the sight of Ram. Rain 
pours incessantly on the earth. How like the tears that Ram shed, 
in his grief for Sita! Thus lotus blooms in the lake, as shines the 
image of Ram in the minds of his devotees. The bees suck honey 
never leaving the lotus. Even so do the minds of the spiritual 
cling to the feet of Ram Chandra. The thirst of the bird Chataka 
is allayed by the rain as it falls. So are the passions of the flesh 
soothed by the presence of Ram. The rivers and streams run 
swiftly to lose themselves in the ocean, as the universe moves onward 
to lose itself in Ram. The rain-drops soothe the heart of the earth, 
as the weary and the heavy-laden are scothed by Ram's name." 

In spite of its ingenuity which might have made it artificial, 
this poem is full of simple faith. But, however this be, there is 
nothing to be found in the original Sanskrit poem of Valmiki which 
would give any opportunity to the poet for indulging in such 
fancies. 4 = 


Ita aCe GINA BATS MICH | 

CARA MITA AA Alec es TAN 

Iga WAN JST HA ANAT CHfe | A 
aia afa asa CA Sa gA I 

za) SANT] MCE KARSA | 

AS wrist cane Wina Ss CA tea l 

nafne-carsyee Com Aca | , 
cans CAPSS IN (NATA |l ; 
NYATA MCT BH AA ees CH | i 

CHS Baa Aa AWAD AR I 

FANIA SSSA SH] CCA TT | 

ala CA CANS FAA] a ATT l 

Safes Sy Cay SCF WA WA | 

CANS akaca Stes I aſ⁊a 

aaah) BPS cach ace Fs | 

CHS ata ACH MA ma iw A 

CAS UMS AAALACS YHA 
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Of all the translations of the Ramayana which followed 
Krittivasa’s work, that by Raghunandan 
renenden Go Goswami is decidedly the best. This has been 
published by the Battala publishing firms in 
Calcutta. It commands a good sale. The author was a learned 
man, and his writings display faultless rhyme, and a great com- 
mand over language. It is a work which attracts more by the 
richness of its rhythmical expression, its finished style of composi- 
tion, and its variety of metre than by pathos or power of delineating, 
character and feelings. It is based not only on the Ramayana of 
Valmiki but also on the Hindi recension by Tulsi Das, and on 
some of the Puranas in which the story of Ramchandra is re-told. 
The author was born in the village Mar in the district of 
Burdwan and completed the Rama-Rasayana, as his poem is called, 
in the middle of the 18th century. He belonged to the illustrious 
family of Nityananda; and his father’s name was Kisorimohan 
Goswami. He dedicated the book to Radha-Madhava, the 
tutelary deity of his family. 
lt is difficult to show in translation the rhythm and the 
elegance of metre of a particular language, and these are the forle 
of Raghunandana’s writings. He pleases the ear more often than 
he touches the heart. | shall make an attempt to translate a short f 
~ passage from the Rama-Rasayana, below. 
*** Now Ram made himself ready for the battle with a 
-  gladsome heart. With the tender bark of a tree he girded himself 
tightly. His thick matted hair he circled about his head. Hard 
armour he wore that fitted him close." 





— — 
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We feel that in the translation, the rich has become poor. 
When a very ordinary idea is made to sparkle by mere wealth of 
expression, it loses all its beauty, as soon as itis stripped of that 
particular garb; and Raghunandan will be a poet only to those 
who know Sanskrit well, or speak a Sanskritic language. 

The Ramayana by Ramgovinda Das consists of 25,000 

Ga Dick slokas or verses and is, therefore, voluminous in 

size. The author's grandfather's name is 

Kunjavihari Das and his father’s name Sivaram Das. The date 
of the composition of this poem is not known. 

In my researches amongst the Bengali villages, and from 
other sources was derived, in addition, a large number of transla- 
tions of particular episodes or portions of the Ramayana. Again 
there are many other poems which treat of the story incidentally. 
Of these we name some below :— 


(1) Sri Dharma Itihasa by Gunaraj Khan. = 

(2) Kausalya Chaushika by Ramjivan Rudra. 

(3) Sitar Vanavasa by one who subscribes himself as a son 
of Guna Chandra. 

(4) Labkuser Yuddha by Lokanath Sen. 

(5) Parijata-harana by Bhavani Nath. 

(6) Rayvara by Dvija Tulsi Das. A 

(7) Ramer Svargarohana by Bhavanichandra. | 

(8) Laksmana Digvijaya by Bhavani Das. 

(9) Ramayana by Dvija Dayarama. 

(10) A story of the Ramayana by K.siram. 

(11) Jagat Ballabha’s Ramayana. 

(12) Bhusandi Ramayana by Raja Prithvi Chandra of Pakur. 
_ (13) Lanka Kanda by Fakir Ram (MS. copied in 1902 A.D.). 

(14) Aranya Kanda by Vikan Sukla Das. : 

(15) Kalnemir Rayvara by Kasi Nath. 


i ee The above works, on the subject of the Ramayana, were 4 
P ogn Awi written between the Idih and the 18th centuries. — 
— ot to a b. $. Wk am — 2 = rvs w 
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(6) TRANSLATIONS OF THE MAHABHARATA 


4 The story of the Mahabharata is not so compact as that of 
ae ae the Ramayana. It is by no means, however, 
an epitome of Indian the less popular of the two. The Mahabharata 
thought. E, : < . 

isan encyclopedic collection—an epitome of 
Indian thought and civilisation, the successive stages of which 
are, as it were, mirrored in it. There is a Bengali adage which 
says, ** what is not found in the Bharata (the Mahabharata) is not 
in Bharata (Índia). Round about the main plot—the great 
war between the Kauravas and the Pandavas,—there is a- wild 
growth of wonder-tales in which the current literature and tradi- 
tions of ancient India are undoubtedly entangled. From the din 
of warfare to the quiet and contemplative philosophy of the 
Gita, the reader is carried without an apology ; and descriptions 
of heroic exploits and unmatched chivalry are interspersed with 
accounts of austerities and penances undergone for the sake of 
religion and with mythological accounts of gods. To add a 
chapter to such a work is the easiest thing that one can do. 
One has simply to puta query in the mouth of Janmejaya and 
- that never-wearied narrator, the sage Vaisampayana, is sure to 
relate whatever may be asked him in earth or heaven. The poem 
is like the fabled Sari of Draupadi which may be dragged out 
r indefinitely to any length. In the Bengali versions, the poets lost f 
no opportunity to introduce new stories and incidents from com- 4 
paratively modern life. The pathetic tale of Srivatsa and Chinta . 

is their addition; and it is not the only one which they h: 
a = ‘added to the epic in its Bengali garb. a 
Bet i. We need et proceed with the tale of the 
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The story of Nala and Damayanti, of Sakuntala, of Sarmistha and 
hundreds of such engrafted pieces, which are now inseparable 
from the main poem, have little bearing on the incidents of the 
Great War. An account of the Kauravas and the Pandavas only 
would convey a very inadequate idea of the contents of the epic. 
Briefly speaking, the story is as follows :—The princes of the lines 
of Kuru and of Pandu were born and brought up under circums- 
tances which led to feelings of animosity on either side, ultimately 
bursting into the most sanguinary warfare on the felds of 
Kuruksetra. The five brothers, Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva, tried by all possible means to avert the 
war. They were the rightful heirs to half the kingdom; but 
Duryodhana and his brothers would not part with this. Yudhis- 
thira, the eldest Pandava, asked of King Duryodhana a grant 
of five villages only, so thatthe five brothers might have some 
refuge in the world. Even this Duryodhana refused to give, 
saying, ““Not half the earth that may be covered by the point of a 
needle will | give without war.’ Added to this were the great 
wrongs committed against the Pandavas by Duryodhana from 
boyhood upwards,—the conspiracies to assassinate them, from 
each of which they had a narrow escape, and the last act, 
surpassing all the rest,—the atrocious insult upon Draupadi, the 
wife of the Pandavas. A war was inevitable and the Ksatriya 
Princes of India rallied on either side when it actually broke out. 
The Pandavas with the help of Krisna gained the victory, though 
nearly the whole race of Ksatriyas was extirpated in a terrible 
battle that raged for eighteen successive days incessantly on the 
plains of Kuruksetra. Yudhisthira was afterwards smitten with 
remorse for having waged a cruel war which had resulted in the 
death of his relations and friends. This grief was accentuated by 


the news of the death of Krisna—the incarnatian of Visnu and the. 


great friend of the Pandavas. Yudhisthira, with his brothers and 

Draupadi, made the great pilgrimage up the snowy ranges of 

Himalaya to Mount Meru. On the way each of the brothers 

dropped dead; and Yudhisthira alone was left for the crowning 
23—1236B 
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scene of the Mahabharata, his ascent into heaven in mortal 
form. 

The earliest Bengali recension of the Mahabharata that we 
have come across is by a Brahmin poet, named 
Sanjaya who belonged to the illustrious family 
of Bharadvaja whom Adisura of Gauda had brought to Bengal, 
The task of translating the eighteen Parvas of Vyasa's Mahabha- 
rata was immense and Sanjaya justly claims the credit due to the 
pioneer in this feld. He frequently refers to his work in the 
following strain in his Bhanita. 

* “ The Mahabharata, which was like an ocean of impene- 
trable darkness, is now unveiled to sight (made accessible to the 
masses) having been rendered into Bengali verses (Panchali) by 
Sanjaya.” 

Yet Sanjaya's work is one of the shortest epitomes Of the 
The honour due to Mahabharata that we know of; it is characterised 
—— by simplicity of style, and does not even 
possess any uncommon poetic merit. The manuscripts of 
Sanjaya's Mahabharata have been recovered from all parts of 
Eastern Bengal. The great popularity, it once commanded, is 
explicable only by reason of its being the earliest Bengali recension, 
Generally speaking, manuscripts of Sanjaya's Mahabharata are 
very voluminous, as chapters written by subsequent poets have 
been added to them at different times. The Adiparva by 
Rajendra Das, the Dronaparva by Gopi Nath Datta and numerous 
compositions by other writers are now inseparable factors in many 
of such manuscripts; and these two poets at least excel Sanjaya in 
the wealth of their descriptions and in the beauty and elegance of 
their style. Sanjaya's antiquated forms of expression give him no 
advantage in contrast with Rajendra Das's racy and poetic lines ; 
yet the whole manuscript, about two-thirds of which belongs to 


Sanjaya's recension. 


other writers, is popularly known as the Mahabharata of Sanjaya. 


a. 
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This writer evidently then enjoys precedence because he was the 
first in point of time. Sanjaya takes care in his Bhanita that his 
name may not be confounded with that of the great Sanjaya, 
gifted with clairvoyance, who relates the incidents of the war to 
the blind monarch Dhritarastra in the Mahabharata itself, and 
frequently emphasises the point of his authorship of the work 
as distinguished from their recitations by Sanjaya. We, however, 
know very little of his life, —the autobiographical account which 
was undoubtedly appended to the work as we find in every old 
Sanjaya, probably a Bengali book, has not yet been recovered; and 
—— we are in utter darkness about Sanjaya. From 

the early date of some of the manuscript-copies 
of his works that we have been able to secure, we are 
inclined to believe that he lived at about the time of Krittivasa and 
was probably his contemporary. 

Though some of the later poets excel Sanjaya in the elegance 
of expression, the earlier poet frequently displays a highly forcible 
style. Sanjaya particularly excels in describing martial feats. Here 
is a passage shewing his vigorous and animated style :— 

* ** In order to excite the anger of Karna, Salya says, ‘If you 
are once hit by Arjuna s arrow you will cease to boast in such a 
way. There is no friend, O Karna, to advise you rightly. When 
a fly willingly rushes into a fame, none can save it. A child in the 
arms of its mother stretches its arms out to catch the moon; your 
aspiration is like that of the child; you want to drag Arjuna 


© cats agata say aa NTA Aa | 
gra mua aja al Aa ara l 
way alles ad (CE CHE (ALU | 
mafuce Tew ace Sira cra aiey i 
sara amag FiA Aface Eretta | 
sae faata STS gpa PFA | 
cme ace at Sy aata wie | 
at cece stfearca sief aia | 
crai wa fascacs Wa cea ae | 
afacta GUGU cua fanceca catares 
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down from his chariot. Like a mad man you attempt 
to scratch your own body with a sharp spear. Like a fawn 
challenging a lion, you call Arjuna to fight with you. You are 
like a jackal swollen (with pride) by eating a corpse, and 
challenging the majesty of a lion. Oh son of charioteer, how 
foolish it is for you to challenge the son of a king to fight with 
you! You are like a gnat defying the elephant. The venomous 
snake whose bite is deadly, while unharmed lies coiled up in a 
hole and you are teasing it with a stick. Like a snake going out 
to fight the bird Garuda (which lives upon snakes) you aspire to 
fight Arjuna. The moon appears on the furthest limits of the 
sea, you want to cross the sea without a boat and catch the moon. 
A frog mimics the thunder. I set the same estimate upon all 
your fretting.” 


The next Mahabharata, to which we have already alluded, 
Mahabharata tran. Was written at the order of Nasarat Shah. 
dated: ot Nasarit This translation is referred to in the Maha- 
bharata of Kavindra Paramesvara in the follow- 

ing couplet. 
™ Nasarat Khan, blessed with all good qualities, had a 
translation of the Mahabharata compiled in Bengali verses 


BS Wey IBA] Waja aS FA | 
[merata Slag He sits fÉ a | 
TEA Cent atata Ste CFA | 
ae) caai ae ae) Gre aCe CAR | 
NCGS sia AI ctete ati fau | 
farece Stes gia “aita seat | 
AA CAS ATS ate BIAS tase | 
oS e PE EN aa a 
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(Panchali).""* We have not yet been able to recover this 
Mahabharata. 
Reference has also been made in the first chapter to the next 
— pe two Mahabharatas, one of which was written 
mneavara and = Sri: by Kavindra Paramesvara and the other by 


Srikarana Nandi. Kavindra Paramesvara began 


his poem with the following preliminary account — 


t" The Emperor Husen Shah was a high-minded monarch. 
praised by all throughout the Five Gaudas (Pancha-Gauda). He 
was expert in the use of arms, and was like a second Krisna in 
the Kaliyuga. Laskara Paragal, a commander of the army of 
Husen Shah, the Emperor of Gauda, was a generous-minded noble 
man. He obtained royal presents in the shape of a golden dress, 
and horses of the speed of the winds; and he was further endow- 
ed with a grant of an extensive estate in Chittagong where the 
high-minded Khan settled. He enjoyed his territories with his 
sons and grandsons.” 

At the command of Paragal Khan Kavindra Paramesvara 
undertook to translate the Mahabharata. This Mahabharata 


which comes down to the Stri Parva, contains 17,000 Slokas or 


e 


* —" JAS ata | 

atèa sete ca aces farta i” 

Kavindra Paramesvara, 
ahs GUNA ate sa arina | 
ASH HOSTS qta ay Watley | 
sa “ta gafas afer Beta | 
sister 34 CAA FP BIST | 
anf gesa ars GANGGA Baa | 
Bla BF OAS Fes Fe | 
nga waitin Nia Wetars | 
gad ana ey St TINS | 
eal fara te wtèaa Sime | 
sifate sfa cm gafra tami i 
ya cika ater Fa wia aaaf | 
Ton fafe afro afs n Kavindra. 
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verses. It was composed during Husen Shah's reign (1494-1525 
A.D.). Close to the sub-division of Feni in the district of Noa- 
khali lies Paragalpur, founded by Husen Shah's great general 
who had conquered Chittagong and had obtained a grant of the 
neighbouring provinces as a reward for his 
valour. There is a tomb in the village, raised 
in honour of Rasti Khan (father of Paragal) whose name we also 
fnd mentioned in this Mahabharata. Paragal Khan's son was the 
valorous prince Chhuti Khan. In Paragalpur, tanks dug by the 
orders of the illustrious father and the son, still exist and are 
called after them, atra Ata WITA and Sf Ata AfA respectively. 
Kavindra Paramesvara, as | have said, translated the Mahabharata 
down tothe Stri Parva. Paragal Khan had in the mean time 
4 i died and his son Chhuti Khan succeeded him. 
—— eae He followed in. the foot-steps of his noble father 
and appointed a poet named Srikarana Nandi 
to translate the Asvamedha Parva. We find the following histori- 
cal account in the introductory chapter of his book. 

*** The father of Nasarat Shah (Husen Shah) was a great 
king. He ruled the kingdom like a second Ram. Husen Shah, 
the great monarch, ruled the earth by Sama (preserving of peace), 
Dana (offering of gifts), Danda (punishment) and by Bheda 


Paragal Khan. 


© j4Ientesrs als qatati | 
ataa faa cel Ha open | 
ants GUNA are ga fafafa | 
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(bringing about division amongst his enemies). Laskar Chhuti 
Khan was one of his generals. He settled near Tipperah on the 
north of Chittagong,—in the valley of the Chandra Sekhara_ hills. 
The abode of his father had been in the Charlol Hills. The town 
is so beautiful that only a god could have built it. People of 
four castes and various races live there. The place is almost 
surrounded on all sides by the River Fani (modern Feni, lit. a 
snake). On the East are seen vast mountainous ranges without 
a limit. Chhuti Khan, the son of Paragal Khan, is dauntless 
in battle. His manly arms reach to his knee-joints. His 
eyes are like full-blown lotuses. He moves majestically like the 
elephant. Sixty-four qualities dwell in him and God has granted 
him world-wide renown. In magnanimity of soul and in his charity 
he matches Bali and Karna. In his great war-like qualities and 
in the dignity of his mien, however, there is none with whom he 
may be compared. On a report of his excellent qualities reaching 
the Emperor (Husen Shah) he was called to his court. He 
received great honour from the Emperor and obtained those 
rewards to which only the distinguished generals of the court are 
entitled. Chhuti Khan began to rule his kingdom by Sama, 
Dana, Danda and Bheda. The King of Tipperah left his country 


WH ACT AWYA aS stf ta | 
HA fees watfafa cite are Sra 1 
Hee Hay ATAI SAT | 
aata faSa gid sta vette a 
wisina S Ate Bam cates | 
IAHR Tests |) 
bga Haj fS acta fale | 
Afd fars cH cy fasten Fafa n 
WTS! afa Sf ay Sofa afer | 
cated act mAh; atfes Sera i 
Stata was a4 ofan anf) 
EN hia A balla 
SUNS Bx eH THA | 
CST, ate HES A is 
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being afraid of Chhuti Khan. He took refuge in the mountain 
fof Udaypur). He further sent elephants and horses as tribute 
to Chhuti Khan and built his palace in the midst of a dense forest. 
Chhuti Khan has not yet done anything to inspire fear in him. 
Yet he lives in constant alarm. Chhuti Khan gave friendly 
assurance to the King of Tipperah and he dwells happily in his 
own capital. The Khan's royal glory is increasing every day and 
he looks upon the people of the country as his children. 

“One day while Chhuti Khan was seated in his court in the 
company of scholars and friends, he seemed to be much delighted 
on hearing the story of the sacred Mahabharata. He heard the 
Asvamedha Parva, written by the great sage Jaimini, and 
expressed a wish to his courtiers that the book might be 
translated into the vernacular dialect. If any courtier of his 
would undertake and complete the task, it would add lustre 


maa) faau teat aspa | 
HEH AT GET HICH TAB | 
farts aife ata Ta are oT | 
4s sta fal elem etre | 
qsatfese feu sfen aaa | 
gata are) Sta wate farita n 
satis ez al fam aerate | 
wari teg tary fasta sof | 
atta ahs natant ataun | 
cM ACH Sa SAAT cece 9 
faca fea Stee Sta ate sata | 
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to his glory throughout the country.. Placing the garland of 
royal order upon the head, Srikarana Nandi composed the poem 
in Payara.” 


The reference to the king of Tipperah in the above extracts is 
a distortion of historical facts, made by the poet 
to please his master. Early in the | 6th century 
Dhanya Manikya was the king of Tipperah. He was a powerful 
monarch who, with the help of his celebrated general Chaichag, 
had successfully checked the advance of the invading Muham- 
madan armies into his territories by adopting prompt and vigorous 
measures; and Chhuti Khan had to remain contented with his 
possessions in the Chittagong hills. 


The Poet's flattery. 


We have come across thirty-one old writers in all, who 

compiled translations of the whole or portions 

A dit of thitty-one ě of the Mahabharata. We give a list of them 
below :— 7 


(1) Mahabharata by Sanjaya. 

(2) Bharata Panchali written by the orders of Nasarat Shah 
(not yet recovered). 

(3) Mahabharata by Kavindra Paramesvara. 

(4) Asvamedha Parva by Srikarana Nandi. 


(5) Do. do. by Dvija Abhirama. 
(6) Santi Parva by Krisnananda Vasu (MSS. found dated 
1694 A.D.) 


(7) Asvamedha Parva by Ananda Misra. 
(8) Mahabharata by Nityananda Ghosa. 
(9) Asvamedha Parva by Dvija Ram Chandra Khan. 
(10) Mahabharata by Dvija Kavi Chandra. 
(11) Adiparva to Bharata Parva by Sarana. 
(12) Bharata by Sasthivara. * 
(13) Adiparva and Asvamedha Parva by Ganga Das Sen. * 
ig (14) Adiparva by i Das. | i 
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(16) Mahabharata by Ramesvar Nandi. 

(17) Do. by Kasi Rem Das. 

(18) Bhisma Parva, Drona Parva and Karna Parva by 
Nandaram Das (adopted son of Kasiram Das). 

(19) Mahabharata by Trilochana Chakravarii. 

(20) Do. by Nemai Das. 

(21) Drona Parva by Dvaipayana Das. 

(22) Bharata by Vallabha Das. 

(23) Asvamedha Parva by Dvija Krisnaram. 


(24) Do. by Dvija Raghunath. 
(25) The Nala Upakhyan by Loknath Datta. 
(26) Do. by Madhusudan Napit. 


(22) The Story of Savitri by Siva Chandra Sen. 

) Bharata by Bhriguram Das. 

) Asvamedha Parva by Dvija Ramakrisna. 

) Do. by Bharat Pandit. 

Mahabharata compiled by the order of Dharma 
Manikya, king of Tipperah. 







Of these writers Kavindra Paramesvara, as we have said, 
The original and ite translated nearly the whole of the Mahabharata, 
translations. and amongst others,—Sashthivara, Ramesvar 
Nandi, Trilochan Chakravarty, Nityananda Ghosa, Nimai Das, 
Vallabha Dev, and Bhriguram Das also attempted to translate the 
whole of the epic. Translations, in those days, as | have said, 
were not closely restricted to the texts. Besides omissions and 
changes, stories and Rivne na LAN added to the poems ems by 
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which cannot be ignored. In the history of these differences is to 
be found the peculiar bent of the Bengali genius which, moulding 
the great epics in its own way, gave the Bengali recensions an air 
of originality of which we shall have to speak hereafter, 

Of the episodes translated from the Mahabharata, the story 
Sakuntala by of Sakuntala by Rajendra Das, who flourished 
— — in the middle of the 17th century, is one of the 
best that we have found in the whole book. Though mainly 
following the Sanskrit text of Vyasa, the poet is indebted to Kali- 
das s Sakuntala and to Bhatti-Kavya, from which he culls many 
beautiful blossoms to adorn his tale. The fine poetical touch 
in—*' There was no tank without its wealth of lilies, no lilies 
without bees, and no bees that did not hum under the enchant- 
ment of the honey,’’—is evidently borrowed from a well-known 
passage in Bhatti-Kavya. 

In the Drona Parva by Gopinath Datta, Draupadi, the wife 
of the Pandavas, comes to the battle-held and 
fights. We do not find anything of this nature 
in the Sanskrit Epic. The author probably wrote from his 
imagination. 

In 1806 A.D. Rajah Prithvi Chandra of Pakur wrote a 
poem in Bengali named Gauri Mangal. The 
work is interesting to us for its preface, in 
which he takes a bird's eye view of old Bengali literature, 
and gives us a list of some of the noteworthy Bengali writers 
who had preceded him. He refers thus to the translations of the 
Mahabharata :— 


“ Eighteen Parvas of the Mahabharata were rendered into 
Bengali verses by Kasiram Das and before him by Nityananda.”’ 

In Eastern Bengal, the Mahabharata by Sanjaya and by 
Nityananda Ghom's Kavindra Paramesvara once enjoyed great popu- 
Mahabharat larity, butin Western Bengal Nityananda Ghosa’s 
Mahabharata was in high favour with the people until the advent 
of Kasiram Das. We know very little of Nityananda Ghosa; but 
| asiram m Das, — Mi abharata yields to no Bengali book 


Draupadi fighter. 


Gauri Mangal. 
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in its popularity amongst the masses excepting perhaps the Rama- 
yana by Krittivasa, drew largely from Nityananda Ghosa’s work, 
which was earlier in the field, admits of no doubt. The 
Kathakas and the professional singers of the Puranas had already 
popularised the story of the Mahabharata in the country. Those 
Why do the various AMONgSt them who attained celebrity, by their 
—— xo closely proficiency in the art of recitation and singing 

found numerous engagements all over the 
province. In their professional tours they visited all the important 
villages of the country, and thus the very language they used 
became familiar to the people. Itis probably owing to this reason 
that in all the Bengali recensions of the Mahabharata, from 
Sanjeya and Kavindra to Kasi Das and even to more modern 
writers, we frequently come across the same lines almost word for 
word, as if the authors whose fields of activity lay at different 
places and who lived at remote distances of time from one another, 
had copied from the same source. If this is, generally speaking, 
true of the different Bengali recensions of Sanskrit works in our 
old literature, it is most of all so in the case of Kasiram Das's 
work and that of Nityananda which preceded it. We often find 
page upon page of the two works to be almost identical, the slight 
difference, observable in the two works, is no more than what we 


— may findin two different manuscripts of the 


Nityananca, same book. We have evidence to prove that 
Kasiram Das did not himself write the whole of the Mahabharata, 


| the authorship of which is attributed to him; andin many portions 


he simply revised Nityananda’s compositions and incorporated 
them in his work. Kasiram Das was, however, an expert recen- 
sionist and showed much originality in his work. This point will 
be dealt with hereafter. In the meantime let us refer our 
readers to two stray passages of the two. recensions —— 
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THE LAMENTATION OF GANDHARI 


*“ When Krisna’s consoling words she heard she was 
restored to consciousness. The chaste Gandhari, daughter-in-law 
of Vichitravirya and Queen of Dhritarastra, said again to Krisna, 
‘ Behold Krisna—my hundred powerful sons lie dead on the feld, 
struck by the iron mace of Bhima. O, look, my daughters-in-law, 
all princesses, are crying most bitterly—those whom the sun or 
the moon could not see,—whose body is tender as Sirisa flower, 
and whose beauty is a wonder, which the sun stops his chariot in 
the sky to observe—these ladies have come to the feld of 
Kuruksetra poorly dressed and with hair dishevelled. Look at 
them, they are singing wildly—owing to excess of grief—their 
voice is heard like the sound of the lute of Narada. There, some 
widows, maddened by grief, have taken weapons in their hands 
and hero-like are dancing wildly,—1 cannot bear it; | cannot find 
peace anywhere. O, where is my son Duryodhana! Where 
has he gone leaving his mother! Look at his condition now, O 
Krisna Over his head the regal umbrella of gold used to be 
spread. His body which was bedecked with pearls lies low in 
the dust !"' 


TATA Frater | 


© PPA cate aay ATS TUT | 
Bui afia cra cosa ABT | 
AAS NA PCH MSTA SAB | 
fafematcna aq atata afyst i 
CHY FM QTE YH NATAH | 
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This almost verbatim agreement cannot be explained by the 
fact of the two works being equally translations from a common 
Sanskrit original. As | have said, Bengali recensions scarcely 
ever follow their texts closely; and in this instance the difference 
between the original and what is believed to be its translation, is 
really similar to that between the deep and measured tone of 
a European organ and the soft and melodious lay of an Indian 


lute. 


We now come to Kasiram Das, admittedly the best of all 
recensionists of the Mahabharata. He draws 

— — ~pt largely from the preceding writers. Indeed his 
purpose is to revise their works and incorporate 

them in hisown. But in spite of this, his poetic individuality is 
deeply impressed on many of those lines with which he illumines 
their compositions. But this is not all. He introduces epi- 
sodes not to be found in the original Mahabharata, nor in any 
extant translation earlier than his own; and it is mainly in these 
additions that he displays the peculiar traits of his poetry. 
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Kasiram Das was a poet of the people. Indeed his education, 
scope of intelligence and mode of treatment of his subjects were 
all such as to meet the requirements of the masses. Those deep 
problems of the soul, which are worked out in so many chapters 
of the original Mahabharata, he scarcely notices, or if he touches 
them at all, he dismisses very briefly. He narrates a story in an 
intensively popular fashion. His dogmatic pronouncements on 
religious matters and great reverence for the Brahmins are all 
characteristic of the views and beliefs of the crowd, and he scarce- 
ly ever rises above their level in the narration of the story of the 
great epic. He often worries the readers by repetition of common 
places; his exaggerations, besides, are such as some times to 
verge on the grotesque. But throughout his writings one feels a 

constant current of devotion, which flows like a 
Wise — aia noble stream purging and refining all grossness, 

and beautifying what is awkward and inelegant. 
The strength of popular Indian literature lies in the vehemence 
of faith which underlies its somewhat vulgar humour. 

There are many passages in Kasiram Das’s Mahabharata 
which bear testimony to his ardour of belief, 
and in such passages, the Bengali recensionist 
wonderfully develops the materials at his command. The epi- 
sode of the insult to Bibhisan, which does not occur at all in the 
original of Vyasa, is introduced by Kasiram with singularly happy 
effect. The piece shows the grandeur of Yudhisthira’s Rajasuya 
sacrifice which was, it is said, attended by all the princes living 
in the vast continent, bounded on the North by the North Kurus, 
on the West by the dominions of the Yadavas, on the East by the 
Sea and on the South by Ceylon, Here had come King Jay Sen 
of Girivraja (in Bihar) with his gigantic array of boats that 
** covered sixty miles of the Ganges." Here was the Lord of 
Chedi with numerous feudatory chiefs who waited at the gate 
for days till he could obtain entrance into the Great Hall. Here 
the King Dirghajangha of Ayodhya (Oudh), with a picturesque 


Insult to Bibhisan. 


array of noble steeds, elephants, and camels, patiently awaited 
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the command of the Great Emperor; and other mighty princes, 
too many in number to be mentioned, approached Yudhisthira 
with presents of immense gold, silver, pearls, diamonds, corals, 
invaluable stuff made of silk, fur and cotton,— big tuskers, musk- 
bearing deer and curious animals as horses with horns,—nay the 
very gods of Heaven were present here to do honour to Yudhis- 
thira. In this grand assembly Bibhisan the King of Lanka, 
declined to bow down before Yudhisthira, saying that he never 
bowed to anybody on earth except to Krisna—the divine 
Incarnation. Insulted at every gate, in which the king of 
Raksasas witnessed the grandeur of the Rajasuya sacrifice, he still 
persisted in his determination not to do homage to the paramount 
Emperor. Krisna vainly tried to convince him of the greatness 
of Yudhisthira and when Bibhisan was still inexorable in his 
attitude of pride, the Lord took to a device to humiliate him. 


Entering the Great Hall, Krisna found Yudhisthira seated on 
his throne, situated on a flight of 100 steps, and himself taking his 
stand above fifty steps manifested himself in his Visva-Rupa. 
Yudhisthira, seated behind him, could not see this manifestation 
of his divinity, but all others present saw it. Suddenly tiaras of 
gold crowns—a thousand of them—shone forth from the Divine 
Head. The astonished multitude saw thousands of arms holding 
resplendent weapons, thousands of eyes, that looked like solar 
orbs—ihe diamond Kaustubha —the great bow Saranga—the conch 
Panchajanya, the mace and the lotus—the sacred emblems of 
Divinity. This appzared as a vision too glorious, not only for 


human sight, but even for that of the gods. The great god Siva 


had come to see the Rajasuya Sacrifice under the guise of a Yogi, 


but the sight made him unconscious, and he revealed himself to 


all by falling at the feet of Krisna. Brahma also fainted there 


and his rosary and kamandalu dropped from his hands as he 
fell p prostrate, — — of hea A A Bilal 
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could not bear to look upon. Thus Krisna made the vast 
assembly of gods and men bow down in reverence apparently 
before the royal throne on which sat Yudhisthira in full glory. 
Pointing to this phenomenal sight of the bowing down of all, 
Krisna addressed Yudhisthira calling him the mightiest of all 
monarchs, to whom even the great gods had made their obeisance. 
The humble reply of Yudhisthira showed his devotion to the 
Lord, his great meekness and piety. The story, though crude 
in many respects, is a masterpiece of tender faith and it is in this 
point that Kasi Das always excels. 

Kasiram Das was born in the village of Singi in Pargana 
Indrani — in the district of Burdwan. This 
village is situated on the river Brahmani, and it 
was formerly known as Siddha or Siddhi. 
The poet belonged to the Kayastha caste, and his brothers and son 
were all gifted with poetic talent. His elder brother Krisna Das 
wrote a poem describing the events of Krisna’s Life. The third 
brother, Gadadhara, wrote a very elegant book in honour of 
Jagannath of Puri in 1645 A.D. and named it “‘ Jagat Mangala.”’ 
From a reference to the Mahabharata by Kasiram Das in the 
above poem, we conclude that the former work was written before 
1645 A.D.; and in fact we have further evidences of this, 
which will be dealt with hereafter. Kasiram Das’s adopted son 
Nandaram Das (a son of the poet's brother Gadadhara) wrote the 
Drona Parva, which we find incorporated with Kasiram’s Maha- 


A brief account of 
the poct, 


“bharata, though the authorship of that Parva is popularly ascribed 


to Kasiram. There is a saying current in the country to the 
effect that Kasiram Das died after having finished the Adi, 
Sabha, Vana and portions of the Virata Parvas. The easy 
flow of verses, characterised by its Sanskritic expressions, which 
indicate the poetic individuality of Kasiram Das, is traceable in 

those cantos which are ascribed to him in the 
ee a ——— saying; and we believe that the latter part of 
— the Mahabharata consists mostly of Nityananda 


- Ghosa's writings revised and incorporated into the work, a few 


26— 12366 
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more chapters having been added by Nanda Ram, the son of 
Kasiram Das. In these we miss the genial flow of Kasi Das’s 
style and that sprinkling of choice Sanskritic expressions which 
abound in his compositions.* 
We know very little of the life of Kasiram Das. It is said 
that he was a school-master in the village of 
——— other” Awashgarh in the district of Midnapore; and 
that the above village having been an important 
resort of the Pandits and Kathakas, who recited the Puranas in 
the house of the local Raja, Kasi Das first conceived the desire 
to undertake a translation of the Mahabharata in their learned 
company. In Singi, the native village of the poet, there is a tank, 
which is called C#U™ {34 after him. We are in possession of 
several dates which have a bearing on his time. The year in 
which ** Jagat Mangal” was written by his brother Gadadhar has 
already been referred to. We know of a manuscript of Kasiram 
Das's Mahabharata in the hand-writing of Gadadhar: it was 
written in the year 1632 A.D. Nanda Ram Das made a deed of 
gift to his family priest in 1678 A.D. This must have been drawn 
up after Kasi Das’s death, as during the lifetime of his father, 
Nanda Ram could not possibly have made a gift to the priest—a 
duty generally devolving upon the head of the family. From these 
dates we may safely conclude that Kasiram Das was born towards 
the latter part of the | 6th century and lived till the middle of the 
seventeenth. At the instance of some young men of the village 
< * Singi, the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta 
men ims : . +s : 

hohoak af ihe nat: is showing great activities in raising subscrip- 
tions for erecting a suitable memorial in honour 

of the poet in his native village. 





-à3 
* Evidences have quite recently been found to substantiate this point, In an old M 
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Kasiram Das's Mahabharata and Krittivasa’s Ramayana are 
the two books which have been, for some centuries, par 
excellence, the great educative agencies of Bengal. What may 
appear as incongruous, crude and unpolished in them is, as 
| have said, due to the poets having adapted their works to the 
humble intellectual capacity of our uncultured peasantry, whom 
it was their aim to elevate. These poets have been, for ages, the 
* The Iwo great epics fountain-heads from which have flowed wisdom 
character of the Ben. ANd spirituality, striking the finer chords in the 
gali nation. hearts of multitudes of Bengal, and their works 
are up to the present, a living source of inspiration throughout 


the country. 


(c) Translations of the Bhagavata 


Next to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata comes the 

et ANA ee Bhagavata in order of popularity throughout 
pastoral: interest; its Bengal. The two epics have a universal interest 
for all the Hindus, but the Bhagavata is mainly 

restricted to the Vaisnavas. Though its circulation is thus 
narrower, yet its votaries admire it the more highly, in fact it is 
looked upon by them as the only sacred book and is revered with 
the Vedas. The Bhagavata has passages of high poetic merit; 
its descriptions of the pastoral scenes and rural sports of Krisna 
particularly are greatly admired; they have found peculiar favour 
in Bengal. The scene is laid on the banks of the Jumna. 
Krisna here, is not only the god of love, but retains his omni- 
potent character, even as a shepherd boy. King Kansa of 
encounters Mathura, bent on killing him, sends the demon- 


Krisna 
Putana, 


Vaka, —— ‘navata; nurse Putana, who with poison in her nipples 
other demons. 


tried to kill the child, but Krisna while sucking 
her breasts draws out her life-blood and kills her. The great 
demon Trinavarta comes riding on a whirl-wind, and the 
shepherds who were grazing their cows on the banks of the Jumna, 
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are awe-struck, when Krisna who is with them, pulls the 
demon down by his hair, and destroys him in the severe fight which 
ensues. The demons Vaka, Krimira and a host of others, sent by 
Kansa, are killed in succession by Krisna. The God Indra, whose 
worship was forbidden by him, dooms Vrindavana to destruction, 
by sending heavy showers of rain for seven consecutive days and 
nights and exposing it to thunderstorms. But Krisna holds up the 
mount Govardhana with the tip of his finger and so makes it a shelter 
for the village. The thunderer is weary; the stormy winds crash 
He holds up the against the rock; the lightning makes deep 
mount Govardhana. = Cavities in it; hailstones destroy the trees; but 
beneath lies Vrindavana snug and cozy—not one of its herbs is 
touched, nor a leaf nor a petal of its sweet Kadamba flowers is 
broken under the surging floods which pass over the rock Govar- 
dhana. The accounts of these exploits and victories, however, 
are but of minor interest in the poem, its main attraction being the 
The domestic and pastoral occupation—the sports and the 
aaNet ace domestic scenes, descriptions of which are 
interspersed amongst those of the valorous exploits of Krisna, 
undertaken to protect his friends who resigned themselves to his 
care. The tender love of his mother Jasoda, unwilling to part 
with him in the morning (when his comrades and fellow- 
shepherd boys call him to join their games and his elder brother 
Balarama invites him to the groves by sounding his horn), lest he 
fall into the snares of Kansa, ever plotting against his life; the 
beautiful pastimes indulged in by the shepherds, in which Krisna 
takes a prominent part ;—his love-making with the milkmaids ; 





The The deep religious by the enlightened Vaisnava interpreters who- 
invest the poem with high ——— 
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Maladhar Vasu, the first translator of the Bhagavata in 
Maladhar Vasu. the Bengali and a Kayastha by caste, was a co 
ae translator—1473 of the Emperor Husen Shah at whose ord 
commenced translating the tenth and th 

eleventh canto of the Bhagavata in 1473 A.D. and orka 
the work in 1480 A.D. The work is named Srikrisna Vijaya 
Husen Shah conferred on the poet the title of Gunaraja Khan as a 
reward for his literary services. Maladhar Vasu was a native of 
Kulinagrama and belonged to the Vasu family of that place, who 
at the time wielded great influence and power. The village was 
fortified and the pilgrims to Puri were required to takea Duri or a 
_ kind of passport from the Vasus of Kulinagrama, without which 
no one was allowed to visit the shrine. Maladhar Vasu wrote 
his work with a facile pen. The easy and graceful flow of his 
style is very marked throughout the book. | quote here a 
passage” :—"’ When they had finished eating, the shepherds 
sounded the horn and marched. The cows followed them, and 
all assembled on the banks of the Jumma. On the way, the 
The mery sports of Spirit of fun found many kinds of expression. 
ths shepberce Here the cuckoos were blithely singing and 
Krisna imitated their notes. There the monkeys were leaping 
from bough to bough and he and his comrades went climbing and 
leaping with them. Again, the peacocks were dancing and the 
lads copied the dance. The birds were flying in the sky, and 
their shadows on the earth were pursued by Balarama and Krisna 
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who danced as they didso. The trees abounded with flowers 
which they gathered as they went; some Krisna wore on his head 
and some he placed on his heart. 

The Bengali translation of Maladhar Vasu, it should be 
Radha introduced in Said, is not literal, and Radha, whom we do 
the ponina, not find mentioned in the Bhagavata, is intro- 
duced in this Bengali recension where the poetic passages describ- 
ing her deep spiritual love awake the loveliest interest. By this 
innovation, Maladhar Vasu strikes the key-note of those love- 
poems on Krisna and Radha, with which the Vaisnava works 
of later times abound. 

After Maladhar Vasu came a host of Bengali recensionists of 
Other translators of the Bhagavata. They generally restricted 
— themselves to the tenth canto of the work. 
I give a brief notice of these authors and their works below :— 

2. Srikrisna Mangala by Madhavacharya. This work was 
dedicated to Chaitanya Deva. The author was a pupil 
of the Tola founded by Chaitanya and was related to 
him. This work was written early in the 16th century. 

3. Srikrisna Mangala by Nandaram Das. 

4. Srikrisna Vijaya by Krisna Das, a brother of Kasiram 
Das. Krisna Das was decorated with the title of Krisna 
Kinkara, on his writing this work, 

5. Gopala Vijaya by Kavivallabha. 

6. Govinda Mangal by Sankara Kavichandra. 

7. Gokula Mangala by Bhaktarama. 

8. Krisna Mangala by Dvija Laksminatha. 

All the above-named works are voluminous in size, and 

were written more than three hundred years ago. Go 
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Mangala by Sankara Kavichandra was the most popular of all of 
these. We have already referred to the other works of Sankara 
Kavichandra, Of other writers who translated portions, | name 
some below :— ‘ 

9. Bhagavata by Nandarama Ghosa. 

10. Do. by Aditya Rama. 

I1. Do. by Abhirama Das. 

12. Do. by Dvija Banikantha. 

13. Do. by Damodara Das. 

14. Do. by Kavi Sekhara. 

15. Do. by Yadunandana. 

16. Do. by Yasaschandra. 

Here is a list of translators of episodes from the 
Bhagavata :— 

17. Hansaduta by Narasimha Das. 

18. Do. by Madhava Gunakara. 

19. Do. by Krisna Chandra. 

20. Prahlad Charitra by Dvija Kamsari. 

21. Do. by Sitaram Das. 

22. Uddhava Samvada by Madhava. 

23. Do. by Ram Sarkar. 

24. Do. by Ramtanu. 

25. Dhruva Charitra by Parasurama. 

26. Do. by Dvija Jayananda. 

27. Sudama Charitra by Jivana Chakravarti. 

28. Do. by Govinda Das. 

29. Do. by Parasurama. 

30. Ushaharana by Pitambar Sen. 

31. Do. by Srikantha Deva. 

32. Gajendra Mokshana by Dvija Durga Prasad. 

33. Do. by Vamana Bhikshu. 

34. Do. by Bhavani Das. 

35. Mani-harana by Kamala Kantha. 

36. Vastra-harana by Ramtanu Kaviratna. 
Guru-dakshina by Vipra Ruparam. 
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38. Guru-dakshina by Syama Lal Datta. 
39. Do. by Ayodhyaram. 
40. Do. by Sankaracharya. 
4 Of the manuscripts of the above works, none was copied 
later than the eighteenth century; and the composition of most 
of them is no doubt to be referred to a much earlier period 


(d) Translations of Chandi of Markandeya 


We now come to another Sanskrit work held in high 
esteem as a sacred book. Numerous transla- 
__Markendeya-Chandi tions of this work are also to be found in old 
Bengali literature. This is the Chandi by 
Markandeya. It describes how the goddess Chandi frst 
manifested herself in heaven. Raja Suratha was driven from his 
kingdom by his enemies, who had already subdued the Kols. 
The Raja rode a horse and wandered near the hermitage of 
Markandeya where he met a Vaisya named Samadhi. This man 
had immense wealth but his wife and children 
wee “d had taken possession of it and driven him away. 
In the hermitage the king and the Vaisya with 
hearts heavy-laden with grief met and related to each other the 
sad story of their misfortunes. They both brooded over their 
conditions, the king upon his lost kingdom, andthe Vaisya on 
his wife and children who had so cruelly treated him. The king 
F =~ asked Markandeya, the sage, as to why he could not find peace of 
M mind. What was it that caused him so much pain! He knew 
that it was unavailing now to grieve over what could not be “ul 
recovered. He referred also to the condition of he final i | 
A  Vaisya,—his mind still yearning for the sight of his wife 
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which produces illusion, men are confounded and become unable 
to distinguish what is true from what is not true. The pheno- 
menal and unreal world seems as real to them; and they ignore 
God, the only Great Reality. This, the sage said, is the cause 
of all human woes. This Power of the Supreme Deity is 
Mahamaya (lit. Great Illusion) or Chandi— personated as a goddess 
whose mercy alone, it was urged, could assuage the pain of 
troubled hearts. Weneed not enter into the philosophy of this 
faith. It is a solution of the problem of evils, arrived at froma 
point of view, other than that in which a god of evil matches his 
power against a god of good. Being asked how this goddess 
came into existence, Markandeya said that she who appears as the 
phenomena of the Universe is eternal, but people trace her origin 
from that time when she first became manifest to the gods. 
Here the sage gives a mythological story. At 

— mytholoatea! one time the demon Mahisasura became so 
powerful that he took possession by force of the 

kingdom of heaven, driving away Indra, its king, and the god of 
death. of wealth, and of ocean who were his associates and 
officers. Crestfallen and humiliated they wandered for a time on 
earth, bemoaning their lot, and then went to Vaikuntha, with 
Brahma at their head, and applied to Visnu—the greatest god of 
the Hindu Trinity, for help. Visnu heard the story of the 
misfortunes that had befallen them and anger flashed from his 
brow. Simultaneously on the angry faces of Siva and Brahma, 
appeared the same terrible light. The other gods were also 
moved by sudden anger and from that vast assembly sparks of 
Gre arose like a terrible conflagration and extended to the farthest 
limits of the firmament. This fire, which appeared as a destructive 
force, gradually gathered itself together and took the shape of a 
goddess resplendent in glory, who stood majestically before the 
mighty host of gods. The sparks of godly power from Siva 
created the queen-like majesty of the face of the goddess, those 
$ from Yama created her mass of black hair which fell behind her 
like the clouds. Her arms were made by the sparks that 
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emanated from Visnu. The Sun-god ‘saturated every pore of 
her body with his rays; her eye-brows were created by the power 
of Sandhya—the goddess of evening, and her third eye on the 
forehead, which shone fiercely, was born of the power of Agni— 
god of fire. Earth trembled under the feet of this majestic 
goddess and her crown touched the skies.. The gods in conceit 
chanted her glory. Krisna gave her his divine discus, Siva his 
great trident, Varuna his conches, Indra his thunder-bolt and 
Brahma his rosary. WVisvakarma gave her his axe, a necklace 
and a pair of Napura. The god of ocean gave her a garland 
of lotuses which never fade. The goddess who was thus an 
outcome of the united power and glory of all the gods, challenged 
Mahisasura to a fight, and killed him in the severe contest which 
ensued. In subsequent times when the gods were pressed by 
the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha, she again came to their 
rescue and killing the demonic brothers, restored Indra to his 
throne. Suratha, the king and Samadhi, the Vaisya, afterwards 
obtained their lost possessions by the grace of this goddess. This 
is briefy the tale, as related in the Chandi by Markandeya. 
Though it gives a mythological account, it 
Beg gg contains high metaphysical truths embodying 
in them the essence of the Vedantic philosophy. 
The Durgapuja festival, which is held with great eclat in 
Bengal, commemorates the victory of Chandi or 
Durga over Mahisasura. 
Of those who translated ‘Chandi’ into Bengali we shall 
las here mention a few. The first of them was Bhavani Prasad Kar, 
| translators of a Vaidya by caste, who lived in the earlier part 
Prasad, the bind Of the 16th century. Here are a few lines 
poet, from the long autobiographical — 
he gives. of himself. 
** 1 was born in a Vaidya family of Kanta istri 
en —— | have attemped to compose this poem 


The Darga Puja. 
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refuge at the feet of Durga, having no place to stand on in 
this world.” * 

After having described his domestic troubles chiefly brought 
about by the wickedness of his nephew, he says,—I was born in 
the Kar family. of Kantalia. My father's name is Nayan Krisna 
Kar. God created me without eyes. Soldo not know the 
alphabet and cannot write." | 

His translation of Chandi is very close to the text,—a novel 
feature in a work of this class, for which we ought to be thankful 
tothe blind poet, but as he did not know how to read or write, 
and had to depend upon his ear, to acquire the art of poetical 
composition, his rhyming is not faultless. There is a nice distinc- 
Haha E aie tion between ma and na, fa and tha, and fa and 

da in Bengali, which at once strikes the eye 
when looking over a written page but which we often miss in the 
spoken form of the language. Thus poor Bhavani Prasad’s poem 
displays faults which in his case were almost unavoidable; yet 
his work is creditable notwithstanding these drawbacks, and 
though he is not a blind Homer or a blind Milton of Bengal, yet 
he is our blind Bhavani Prasad for aught he is worth, and deserves 
our praise. We quote below a passage from his translation to 
naan Si ge a show how the blind poet often retained the 
clasticel -poema re- sublimity of the classical poem by the very un- 
i assuming simplicity of his style which closely 
imitated the original. 


© faata btan ata Cas SAS | 
SMa AH CAC SIAM | 
amata cers sta sfent gifs | 
sasa ofa fafs ofan fafis p 
ata WITE atin Sila bas | 
Atetece stata ates cera sta | 


+ gbt aca Paara Serfs | 
anag ater ary Stata als i 
om oe faye ca Sai stata | 
amaf atfe faf · ·a Scat 
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** Thou, O Goddess, that dwellest in all, manifesting Thyself 
in the intelligence of the created beings, a hundred times do | 
salute Thee. 

* Thou that dwellest in the hearts of all manifesting Thyself 
in human kindness, a hundred times do | salute Thee. 

“ Thou that revealest Thyself in all pervading motherly love, 
a hundred times do | salute Thee.” * 

The next writer who translated ‘Chandi* was Rupanarayan 
Rupanarayan Ghosa. Ghosa—a Kayastha. Rupanarayan was born 
— A OD, about the year 1597 AD. He was a native of 
Amdala in the sub-division of Manikganj in the district of Dacca. 
He was well-versed in the Sanskrit classics but did not closely 
follow the text. He showed his erudition and poetical powers by 
importing poetical ideas from various Sanskrit poems into his 
translation to which he also added passages from his own fancy. 

We next come across Chandi by Vrajalal Judging by the 
language, it appears that this poem was written 
about the same time as Rupanarayan’s. But the 
next work on Chandi by Yadu Nath displays a far greater power 
than most of the preceding works of this class. - 
Yadu Nath was born in Sarkhabari on the river 
Ghagat in Pargana Andhu (Police Station, Mithapur) in the district 
of Rangpur. His work was written in the latter part of the 
17th century. We quote a passage from the poem in which he 
describes the union of Siva and Uma who are so blended as to 
form one figure. This figure is known in Hindu mythology as 
Ardhanarisvara. Bengali poets and painters 
alike have applied their talent to the representa- 
tion of this figure which seems to have a peculiar charm for them. 


eo ET E 


Vrajalal 


Jadunath. 


Ardhanarisvara. 
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There are three figures in our pantheon which illustrate such a 
blending: (1) Siva and Uma, (2) Siva and Visnu, (3) Krisna 
and Radha. We quote from Yadunath to illustrate the first, and 
from Kasidas to show the second. 


“My life has to-day been made blessed by seeing Siva and 
Uma united in a single form. On one side are beautiful black 
locks and on the other a thick array of loosely hanging matted 
hair. On half the breast hangs a garland of heavenly Parijat 
flowers, on the other half, beads of Rudraksa strung together to 
form a rosary. The left half of the figure is scented with rich 
sandal perfumes, and the right half is covered with the dust of the 
funeral ground. On the left half the finest apparel appears whose 
colour shines like the sun and on the other a tiger's skin brought 
from the forests !—Uma and Siva blended in one. To the feet of 
both Yadunath offers his humble worship in the cadence of Gaura 
Sarang." This image carries a mystic significance amongst 
enlightened Saivas. The form of Uma represents the fineness 
and delicacy of earthly life and that of Siva, the grimness of death. 
Here. as in the actual world, life and death are 
united :— from the smiles of youth the wrinkles of 
age are inseparable,—the flower that blooms and the flower that fades 


Life and Death united. 


. qtia fe crag afafas Sa | 
aya eSt ATATAN cafe a 
bia cam faatios Se | 
ats tenis farate wate I 
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fase etta CAN arata i 
yarmaa BF Sl | 
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appear on the same bough. This embrace of life by death is a 
common phenomenon, and the Hindu devotee does not see in it 
anything to strike terror to his heart or make him sad. He takes 
it as a fact of the immutable law of nature and views it with a 
feeling of reverence which inspires his songs with poetry. 

The next figure of this sort is that of Siva and Visnu. 
Visnu here is the God of glory—of power 
and of life, and Siva that of death. They 
are united in one image.” 

‘“ They merged one in the other and became united in one 
form. Half the body was covered with ashes and the other half 
with sweet-scented Kasturi. From one half the head hung 
matted locks, and from the other flowing curls of finest hair. Over 
one half the head, the serpent hissed, the other was illumined 
by a glorious crown. On half the brow appeared the sweet- 
scented print of the Kasturi, and on the other blazed flames of 
fire. Half the neck was wreathed with fowers, about the other 
half, hung bones. From one ear hung the pendants and the 
glorious caring bearing the emblem of Makara, and from the 
other small serpents, coiling into the form of aring. On half the 


Siva and Visnu 
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neck there was the brilliant diamond Kaustubha and on the other 
the blue mark of poison. Half the figure was scented with sandal 
perfumes and the other half covered with the dust of the funeral 
ground. From half the body hung a loose tiger's skin and the 
other half was apparelled in rich purple. On one of the feet was 
the sweet sounding Nupura and on the other a ring of serpents. 
Two hands held conch and discus and the other two the trident 
and the Damburu."' 

Here also the world is emblemed in a highly poetic language 
and in a manner which appeals seriously to the Hindu mind. 
The sublime and the beautiful in nature, the elegance and glory 
of life, pass into the desolation of the cremation ground. This 
figure is sacred amongst Hindus as embodying the facts of life 
without ignoring those of death, and both are placed side by side 
in their natural harmony, instead of that grim contrast in which 
they are generally regarded elsewhere. 

Another significant point in the conception of this blending of 

the deities is that it could only be possible 
[be union of various hen the various sects of the Hindus—the 

Saivas, the Saktas and the Vaisnavas were so 
far reconciled as to accept one another's ideal in religion. 

It should be said that the description of Ardhanarisvara given 
from the poem of Yadunath does not occur in the original Chandi 
by the sage Markandeya. 

The next translation of Chandi was from the pen of 
Kamalanarayana, a son of Yadunath. This 
Chandi by Kamala- ; 4 ‘ 

narayana, 17/7 A.D. poem contains many passages which are truly 

poetic. It was written about the year 1717. 
The Mohammadan Governor of Bengal to whom he refers in his 
book was probably Shah Suja, son of the Mughal Emperor 
Shah Jahan. 

The translations of other works such as Padmavata by Alaol 
and Gitagovinda by Rasamaya and Giridhar, 
do not fall within the scope of the Pauranic 
Renaissance, so we shall refer to them ina future chapter. 


Other translations. 
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The writers of the works dealt with in this chapter, did not, 
ee as | have already said, proceed on the plan of 
with originality. literal translation; that would have given them 

only a literary interest. The translations were 
reproductions of ancient ideas with modern accretion of thought, 
meant to act as a living force for the education and ennoblement 
of the people—the element of philosophical interpretation was an 
innovation which gave them a stamp of originality peculiar to the 


Bengali genius. 


3. THE CONCEPTION OF SIVA IN THE RENAISSANCE AND SONGS 
IN Honour OF HM. - 


The later form of Saiva literature contains the leading 

= characteristics of the Renaissance pericd, though 

— Wari Se SPEEA good deal of its importance as the songs 

of Siva no longer formed the main theme of 

Bengali songs. We require to write in some detail how Saivism 
was gradually pushed into a corner by the advancing Sakta cult. 

The inertness of Siva in old Bengali poems is very well- 

marked. Chandi in that literature is an ex- 

ives jana lavieh tremely active deity; so is Manasa Devi, and all 

wo shippers. those other divinities in whose honcur poems 

were composed in old-Bengali. These Gods 

and Goddesses would not have borne to see a tear in the eyes of 

their worshippers; whenever they fall into danger they are sure 

to obtain succour. A Chandi, a Manasa Devi, even a Sitala or 

a Satyanarayana is always devising plans as to how a devotee may 

be rescued from danger, how scoffers may be put downg or how 

the an prosperity of believers may be inci “Siva, 
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calls upon him to have faith in her, promising him great rewards. 
Dhanapati replies—‘‘ Even though in this dungeon my life 
goes out, | will not worship any other deity than Siva.” In 
Manasar Bhasana we find Chand Sadagar put through 
the most harrowing trials because he will not worship 
Manasa Devi. Yet he remains firm in his devotion to Siva. 
"I will not defile the hand with which | worship Siva by 
offering worship to Manasa Devi, that goddess whois blind 
of one eye.’"t—he said in great contempt when he was offered 
prosperity and happiness provided he agreed to worship Manasa 
Devi King Chandraketu in Sitalamangal, in spite of his great 
troubles, would not worship Sitala Devi and remained true 
to Siva. But what do the followers of Siva gain as the reward 
for their heroic devotion to his cause! The great Siva passive 
and inert, cares not for the sufferings of his followers. So it is no 
While Siva is in. Wonder that the followers of other deities who 
different to his wor lavished favour upon the believers and under- 
shippers 
took to destroy their enemies and confer wealth 
and prosperity without being asked, increased daily in number, 
till the poems in honour of Siva, though forming a part of the 
Saiva-literature goes Earliest literature of Bengal, were gradually 
fh aeng nn. overshadowed by larger and more poetic com- 
positions in honour of Manasa Devi, Chandi and Satyanarayana. 
The Muhammadans with their vigorous living faith had by 
The struggle to this time come to Bengal. Their Koran, which 


counteract lelamite 


influence and the they believed to be inspired, lays it down that 
ob hema apc tes the God of Islam helps believers and destroys 
cults. unbelievers. The strong belief of Islam in 


a personal God had to be counteracted in this country by forms of 
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religion in which the personal element of divinity predominated. 
So the Sakta and the Vaisnava religions flourished and the Saiva 
religion with its impersonal ideal and mysticism, in which man 
rose to the level of his God in the Advaitavada, was gradually 
thrown into the background, as the masses did not comprehend 
its speculative features. 

The enlightened Saivas attempted to reach a stage where the 
human soul is said to become so elevated as to be identical with 
the divine spirit. * fitatzs tates," * | am Siva, 
| am Siva * was uttered by the great propounder 

of the Saiva cult Sri Sankaracharyya in the 7th century, and his 
followers tried to imitate him. , 

Siva represents, in the eyes of the enlightened, a spiritual 
principle, which to use a philosophical expression, may be called 

PENE the noumenon. The phenomenal world is 

attributed to Sakti—the goddess Chandi, of 
whom | have already spoken, Sakti is ever-active, creating the 
never-ceasing illusions of the visible universe. All that we see 
around is produced by Sakti who acts upon our senses and causes 
our sorrows and pleasures. But Siva is inactive—passionless, 
feelingless, unknown and unknowable, nirguna or without 
qualities. Yet Sakti could not produce the visible, ever-changing 
forms of this universe without coming in touch with Siva, the 
noumenon or the permanent principle. To the shifting pheno- 
mena of the world -to our everchanging visible environment, 
Siva gives a permanence ;—so that when one spring is over, its 
permanent principle, worked by Sakti, brings on a new ing in — 
the place of the old,—the blooming flower in the place of 1 j€ 
faded one. Siva, then, is the great bridge that connects the lost 
with the found,—the universe that changes with the universe that 
‘is unchanging. The Puranas represent the figure of Siva as lying 
1 ike a corpse on which dances Sakti or Kali in — ecstasy. 
One of her four hands holds the severed head of a demon, the — 
othe E 7 a sword, implying the p punishment of sin, but ikot third) ie = 
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benediction. The last two indicate her protection of those who 
resign themselves to her care. 

This world, ever-moving towards destruction, is symbolised in 
Sakti; but she gives hope also that the virtuous will be saved. 
Beyond the sphere of virtue and vice, of pleasure and pain, is the 
permanent principle of the spiritual world—Siva who is immo- 
vable, representing Eternity in the midst of all that shifts, The 
Yogis, who try to attain a stage where pleasure does not please 
and sorrow does not cause pain, aim at the spiritual condition of 
Siva. Thus they arrive at the permanent and abiding principle, 
and are not subject to the joys and pains that flesh is heir- to. At 
this stage one may say that he is ane with the divine spirit or 
faces fatata: (I am Siva, | am Siva.). 

The noble qualities of Siva, to which we alluded ina previous 
chapter, acted on the multitude as a great attraction, but 
gradually as this religion took a subtle and 
mystic form, it grew unintelligible to the masses. 
Let us here deal with its popular aspects as they are found in our 
old literature. 

We referred, in a previous chapter, to the songs of Siva.— 
Siva, according to popular notions, divested of all glory, sunk into 
a p2asant, a beggar and a Ganja-smoker. He drank Siddhi and 
ate the fruit of the Dhutura. An agricultural character was 
attributed to him by those rustic bards who composed the pastoral 
songs. The Pauranic conception of Siva as a Bhiksu,—probably 
borrowed from the Buddhistic idea of renunciation,—degenerated 
amongst the masses, and the Great God was reduced to the level 

The god of the pea: Of a beggar. The mythology, that narrated the 
Te story of Siva, swallowing poison to protect the 
univers: from desteuction, lent credulity to the story of his taking 
profuse doses of Siddhi and Dhutura,—thus the peasants of 
‘Addicted to intoxiea. Bengal gave a form to the Great God that 
ting drags. mirrored the condition of their own life. But 
his edifying character was not altogether lost in this humble 


The popular Saivalem, 


delineation. Indifference to the world, and an ever-contented dis- 
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position, not ruffled by circumstances, befitting a Yogi, could yet 
be discovered in the character given him by the rustic poets. 

But Bengali literature gradually grew more refined as it 
attracted the notice of scholars; and Siva as represented in the 
popular compositions, could no longer satisfy the enlightened 
taste of the multitudes who listened to the Saiva songs. These 
songs fell into popular disfavour as the elements of the personal 
God were found more or less wanting in Siva, and only a few 
writers, latterly, took up the subject for poetry. The character 
that had been attributed to Siva by the people in the days of 
Buddhistic degeneracy was still retained in these songs, but a 
new element was introduced into them, which 
served as an attraction to the rising genc- 
rations inspired by the superior ideals of the Pauranic 
Renaissance. 

The domestic element is prominent in the later songs 
Siva as the patriarch OM Siva. In them he plays the rôle of 
— the patriarch of a family, where Kartika and 
Ganesa his sons, Laksmi and Sarasvati his daughters, 
Nandiand Bhringi his savage-servants, and above all Uma, his 
The joysandsorrow, devoted wife, figure conspicuously. Uma was 
s — hols} married to Siva when she was merely a child. 
— The Agamani She was the daughter of Mount Himavat, who 

gave her to Siva, in his old age owing to the 
pleading and intercession of Narada. The poets who wrote on 
the subject of this marriage had before them the scenes of a 
Bengali home. In such homes girls of a very tender age were 
occasionally given in marriage to old men and the situation 
created pathos too deep for expression. Uma, a girl of eight, 
was married to the old Siva—who was a beggar, hopelessly 
addicted to intoxicating drugs and so poor that he could not give 
a pair of shell-bracelets to his bride. There are innumerable: 
— — the pathetic situation. ı the month > 


The new clement in 
Saiva literature. 
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describe the meeting of Uma with her mother : and there is no 
Bengali to whom they do not appeal most tenderly. The 
domestic scenes of Bengal—the sorrows of Bengali parents—are 
really the themes of the songs, though they profess to deal with 
mythological subjects, which bear a realistic interest. full of deep 
pathos. There the queen of Himavat in the month of Asvin, 
says to her lord—‘‘ Go thou and bring my Uma, I know not how 
she fares in Kailasa without me. | heard from Narada that she 
wept and cried * O mother, O mother.’ Siva takes profuse 
quantity of Bhang and Siddhi he loses his senses under their 
influence, and rebukes Uma for no fault of hers. Siva has sold 
all the clothes and valuable ornaments, that you gave Uma, 
to purchase intoxicating drugs.“* In another song the queen of 
Himavat says—**O Lord of the mountains, my Uma came to 
me ina dream and when my heart swelled with joy at the 
meeting, she disappeared. Alas! how cruel is she to her 
mother ! then | felt that it is no fault of hers, O mountain, she is 
a true daughter of thee to inherit that heart of stone.’’t In 
another, when Uma grew older and gave birth to Kartika and 
Ganesa the queen says, ‘O Himavat, all that you said about 


+ ate ate fafa stia cata, 
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ety cya cere zU faa, 
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Ste cats Ste cacuce l Old song. 
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my Uma, has pierced my heart as with a sword. My poor 
Ganesha, you said, was crying and going from door to door in 
hunger, and Kartika, my darling, when almost starved, fell on the 
dusty earth and cried for food.“ Yet Uma was the daughter of 
aking. The household of Siva—a scene of extreme indigence 
is painted in contrast with that of king Himavat and the sorrows 
of the queen who was in affluence herself, at the recollection of 
Uma's sufferings and those of her sons, find expression in the 
old songs which at once appeal to the heart. Innumerable songs 
of this class are sung every year in Bengal by the professional 
singers who visit almost every house in the month of Asvin; 
and where is the heart so hard that it can refrain from tears, 
while hearing them. The girls here, of too tender an age to play 
the wife, are often taken away from the custody of parents. 
With veils over their faces they have to stay in their husband's 
home, speak in whispers and subject themselves to the painful 
discipline of the daughter-in-law. At an age when they should 
skip and bound like wild deer, these tender beings have to live 
ina home to which as yet they are strangers, subject to possible 
censure at every step, and cut off from their parents and play- 
mates. When the Agamani songs, describing the sorrows of 
Menaka—the queen of Himavat, and of Uma, her daughter 
are sung by professional singers, the eyes of many a child-wife 
glisten behind her veil, and the hearts of their mothers cry out 
for the daughters who have been taken away from them. The 
Shephalika flower fallsto the ground in showers under 
the clear autumnal sky of Bengal and the breeze blows softly in 


= the season of these songs. The singers 
during the Pu 

lime in the month of generally have an Ekatara or one-stringed lute 
— with them, which chimes in well with their 

plaintive voice in the modulation of grief. The month of 
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Asvin, in the eyes of every Hindu, is inseparably associated 
with these songs even as it is with Shephalika flower and the 
clear sky of autumn. During the Pujas which take place in this 
month, friends and relations meet in Bengali homes, the joyful 
tears of many a mother are mingled with her daughters’ while 
they narrate to one another how the bitter days of separation 
were passed. The pictures, drawn by our village-painters, are 
pleasant to us on account of many delicate associations. In 
them the queen Menaka stands with arms out-stretched, and 
Uma comes to her with her sons and daughters—the scene 
suggesting the sufferings of the whole year. But old Siva, it 
must be remembered, is the Great God. He can, at his will, 
assume a young and handsome appearance and Uma, inspite of 
her yearnings to meet her mother, isa devoted wife. Siva, 
beggar and eater of intoxicating drugs though he is, is tenderly 
devoted to Uma. He cannot bear separation from her. When 
she goes to her father’s house, there in the picture, the Great 
God follows her above, through the skies, with looks indicating 

immeasurable love and tenderness, and in the 


R f Siva, 2 A ; 
Tha hacte, of , Agamani songs, reverence is not wanting for 


Yor! retained in the Siva in spite of the humble characteristics 
attributed to him. Here is a song in which 
queen Menaka says — 

“O Himavat, | have this desire in my heart. Let me 
bring my daughter with my son-in-law and give them 
a home in this mountainous region. He will be here my 
adopted son, and this mountain,— capital of ours will be a second 
Kailasa (the abode of Siva). | shall see my Uma and Siva for 
all the twelve months of the year and the pain of my heart will 
be assuaged. My son-in-law is ever contented. It is so easy to 
please him! If I offer him the flower Kunda and leaves of Bel, he 
will make this place his home and will not wish to go away.” 


+ (Af mtata aca ae IAR; | 


atf sitai afecs staa sfata 
fafana waa taatai | 
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Yet every one knows, while hearing or singing such songs, 
that Siva cannot be bound to any earthly object. He is addicted 
to nothing; it is his compassion, that people mistake for love. 

< He cares not for either raiment or food, —his contentment springs 
from within. He is absorbed in contemplation, he is immaculate 
and above all desire. Uma tries to bind him by a thousand ties 
of affection. But home and the funeral ground to him are alike— 
he aims at the superior delight which is derived from Yoga. 

The domestic element in the descriptions of Siva lends a 
charm to Siva-songs in Bengali. Uma in 
Kailasa plays the housewife, the perfect proto- 
type of the Hindu wife, ever accustomed to patient and strenuous 
self-denial and labour, cheerfully borne for the sake of others. 
Her highest delight lies in distributing food to her husband, 
children and servants. She herself eats nothing till everyone in 
the house, nay every guest has been satisfied; but this pleasure 
of serving others while fasting herself invests her with a 
— ag heavenly charm,—which is indicated in the 
mesvara's Sivayana. following passage quoted from Sivayana by 

Ramesvara® :— 


Uma the housewife. 


qantas af ataa sigar, 

fufaya) saa festa Cents | 
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“Wih his two sons Siva sits down to dine. Three sit to 
eat and Uma serves food to them. As soon as she has served 
food, the plates are emptied and they look into the cooking pot. 
Padmavati (the maid of Uma) observes how eagerly Siva eats 
and smiles. Sukta (the first curry) is finished and they fall upon 
broth. Meantime the plates are all emptied of rice and they all 
want more ‘Mother! says Kartika, ‘give us rice’ and Ganesa 
also repeats the request, while the Lord of Destruction (Siva) 
says—‘Oh Uma bring more rice.’ Uma says to her sons, ‘My 
darlings, be patient.’ Ganesa becomes silent at these words of 
his mother but Siva suggests a joke to Kartika who says— Our 
father and mother are Raksasas. Weknow only how to eat and 
know not how to be patient.’ Uma smiles and distributes rice. 
Ganesa says, ‘I have finished my curry, what more have you in 
store?’ Hastily she comes and serves ten different kinds of fried 
food. Siva is much pleased and praises her for her good cook- 
ing. The fried Dhutura fruit and cups of Siddhi are given to 
the Great God and he nods his head in approval as he sips. 
When all the curries are finished, they all call at the same time 
for more; Uma comes hastily to fill their plates and the wind 
playfully catches her draperies. The musical Nupura tinkles 
sweetly on her feet as she goes rapidly to and fro and her bracelets 


as) wina ATH CAAT BCE TT | 
“sa Maita cra fives pi 
MITA Sas, Say alata cmc | 
YS ta SS ata Cat sca aco l 
stam gsi wa fesse era | 
wage wet fee cantata ca | 
ARa 20M Ba ACCS F | 
acm ate site ata atte fe a 
#gafs cra) aca fer Stet wt | 
cars cura frat (ATANG atta a il 
afera catan gsal wa Eta | 
ary CCH ATS ANG crasta atai i 
frea faces tatica ANE S477 | 
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sound in harmony with them. She finds it hard to serve so 
many. The drops of sweat look like pearls on her beautiful face. 
Asa skilful dancing girl moves gracefully to the sound of the 
musical instruments, so does Uma move briskly about while 
serving food to her lord and children. She next serves Payasa 
(pudding) of pleasant flavour, and then a sauce both sweet and 
sour. Her hair becomes dishevelled, and her dress grows loose. 
With sweetmeats of milk and rice, the dinner ends.” 
The domestic element again becomes pathetic in the des- 
A prayer for shel crption of Uma's wanting a pair of shell- 
bracelets and the bracelets from her husband. Her lord says 
* that he is too poor to give them and a quarrel 
ensues, the sequel of which is that Uma sets out in anger for her 
father’s home. Siva then disguises himself as a bracelet-maker 
and goes to his father-in-law’s house. There, with tears and 
begging of forgiveness on both sides, the devoted pair are recon- 
ciled and once more brought together. 

A considerable part of the Sunya-Purana, to which we have 
already referred, consists of songs about Siva and these dating 
from the ninth century or thereabout form the 
oldest specimens of Saiva-literature that we 
possess. Of other poems in honour of this 
god, which have come down to us, we notice some below :— 

(2) Sivayana by Ram Krisna, a voluminous poem. 

(3) Mriga-Vyadha-Samvada by Ram Raj. 

(4) Mriga-Vyadha-Samvada by Syama Ray, 

(5) Mrigalubdha by Ratiram. (This poet was a Brahmin and- 
a native of Sumha Dandi in Chittagong. He composed the poem 
in 1674 A.D.) a 


Poems in honour of 
Siva. 
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(6) Siva Chaturdasi by Raghu Ram. 

(7) Vaidyanath Mangal by Sankara Kavi Chandra, com- 
posed in the 17th century. 

(6) Sivayana by Ramesvara. This is a voluminous work 
and was written about 1750 A.D. Ramesvara was appointed 
by Rajah Yasovanta Sinha of Karnagarh to write his Sivayana. 
lt enjoys great popularity. The poet wasa native of Yadupur 
near the police station of Ghatal in the district of Midnapur 
where a zemindar named Hemayata Sinha oppressed him so 
greatly that he was obliged to leave his ancestral home and settle 
at Karnagarh in the same district. Ramesvara belonged to the 
Radhiya Brahmin class. His father was one Laksmana Chakra- 
varti and his mother’s name was Rupavati. 

Of all the poems in honour of Siva—This Sivayana by 
Ramesvara enjoys the greatest popularity. It was published by 
the Vangavasi Press of Calcutta some years ago, and a portion 
of it, called Vagdinir Pala, is re-issued from the Bat-tala presses 
every year, a large number of copies being bought by the 
common people. | 

Though the number of poems dealing with Siva exclusively 
is comparatively small, yet there are many others which treat of 

ee = his marriage with Uma and their domestic 

Incidental descrip- i é = — —— 

tions aF — life in detail. Such incidental descriptions of 

Siva and Uma are found in all the Chandi 

Mangalas, in the Ramayana by Krittivasa, in the Manasa Mangal 

by Vijaya Gupta, and in many other old Bengali poems in which 

they might be least expected. This of course shows that they 
are relatively older. 


4. The Sakta-cult and its development in Bengal 


The idea of the femininity of God may have been characteris- 

tic of primitive Asiatic races—of Mongolians | 
Gad aa tether: and Dravidians in particular, whose civilization, — 
according to some scholars, preceded that of the Aryans. In the. 
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Vedas which represent the pure creed of the Indo-Aryans before 
it had any admixture of the religion of the primitive races of 
India,—we do not find any pronounced worship of god as mother. 
But the whole country was full of such worship and the Aryan 
settlers had ere long to recognise and adopt it. We find in the 
Tantras * that some forms of the Sakta-cult were imported into the 
religious system of the Aryans from China. 
The great war between Chandi and Mahisasura is said to 
have occurred in the earliest part of the Satya-Yuga. The 
: LANA Hindus thus give it a date anterior to any event 
between Chandi and related in their own history, though there is no 
mention of this war in the Vedas. This fact 
is suggestive of the origin of the worship of the mother in a very 
primitive age and the non-mention of it in their earliest literature 
—the Vedas, only leads to the hypothesis, that it did not original- 
ly interest the Aryans. 
But the Aryans could not help adopting this creed in their 
religious worship after they had settled in the country for some 
time, because it had such a wide-spread in- 
Sakta cult was lat- ; 
terly recognised. fluence and also because by its great tenderness, 
this faith is, religiously extremely attractive. 
When the Sakta-cult thus came to be recognised by the Indo- 
Aryans, they raised it into a highly refined and spiritual faith, 
Sanskritised its vocabulary and Aryanized its modes of worship. 
But this worship took centuries to reach such a state—Delai 
Chandi, Lakhai Chandi, Vasuli, Thakurani—are some of the 
Some of the non. PON-Sanskritic names of the Mother as wor- 
Sanskritic names of shipped in different localities—which stillremind 
us of the primitive faith of the people, before 
they came in contact with the Aryan civilization. The worship 
of the snake-goddess and of ya Pase panyadean SE oo 
of the ancient world and recent discoveries made in Crete 
Dr. Evans attest that it existed there as early as 3000 B. — 
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pa But though Sakti-worship was recognised early,—the local 
divinities in all parts of India could nol receive similar recog- 
aas ce a nition and homage from the Indo-Aryan settlers 
were not recognised without a great struggle—especially as the 
worship of these deities had much in it that 
was crude and unfit for admission by Hindus into their organised 
cults. The Saivism, which was the earlier of the two to become 
an organized creed, had great fight with the creed of the 
people believing in various forms of the mother-worship. 
Bengali Literature begins, so to speak, with this account of a fight 
between the Saivas and the worshippers of those local deities 
who claimed to be Sakti, but whom the worshippers of Siva 
called witches and regarded as quite unworthy of worship, At 
a later time the Saiva creed was blended with the Sakti-cult 
even in its crude local forms, but this could not happen before 
a hard contested fight on either side. 
This chapter will concern itself with the history of such 
steuggle and the gradual elaboration of these local cults under 
the shadow of a clearly organized doctrine of the relation between 


Siva and Sakti. 
(a) Poems in honour of Manasa Devi 


In Chaitanya Bhagavata, a work written in 1536, we find 
it mentioned that many people at the time took pride in worship- 
ping Manasa Devi, the snake-goddess. The songs in honour 
of this deity may be traced back, as | have said, to a 
very early period and they have a wide circulation all 
over Bengal, especially in the East where the earliest 
writer of these songs, Hari Datta lived. The great respect, 
commanded by this deity in the lower Gangetic valley, 
is not difficult to explain. The plains of Bengal, especially 
the portions adjoining the sea, are infested with snakes, and 


deaths from snake-bite during the rainy season become so 


— as to cause considerable alarm to the people. The 
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cottages of the poor villagers offer no protection to them from 
the venomous enemy and when the floods 
come upon the mud-hovels and thatched roofs, 
snakes and other venomous reptiles take shelter there, and are 
not infrequently discovered hidden in beds or coiled up in 
pitchers and other household utensils. The poor people have no 
means of cutting down the jungles and keeping the village-paths 
clear. In their utter helplessness they are driven to take refuge 
in God. The God of the snakes is also the God of men and by 
propitiating Him they hope to avert the danger with which 
unaided they cannot cope. A consolation comes to them surely 
when thus resigned to His mercy. 

The goddess Manasa Devi who represents the divine power 
as seen in snakes has been a popular deity from very early times, 
but before her worship was recognised as a form of Sakti- 
worship, the followers of the Saiva religion offered a great 
resistance to it, as indeed they did to the worship of all other 
local deities of the later Sakta-cult. The history of the struggle 

of the Saivas with the worshippers of Sakti, 
Local deities recog- > ; 
nised in the Sakta- Which was long protracted, is shrouded in the 
— Nn ark past. The flowers offered to Sakti as 
— Asoka and Java for instance, are not acceptable 
tothe great Siva even now when that strife is 
over. The heroic firmness with which Chand Sadagar, 
Dhanapati Sadagar and other followers of Siva adhered to their 
faith and offered resistance to the spread of the worship of the 
local deities of the Sakta-cult, found in our old poems, opens a 


The fear of snakes. 






— vista through which we have a glimpse of the struggle which at - 
= one time split the whole Hindu community of Bengal. — 
There is much that is crude in the poems on Manasa Devi 









< >n i and those on Chandi. This, however, proves 

= avin > that they once formed a wka akan ar 
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and plots formed by the deities that would often appear undigni- 
fied and unworthy on their part. The propaganda of the 
Sakta-cult, however, was to restore faith in a personal divinity in 
the place of the impersonal Siva. All through these poems one 
is sure to find the mother’s heart in the divinities, eager to stretch 
out protecting hands to those children that cling to them. Into 
whatever danger a believer may fall, he cries out for the motherly 
help of the divinity whom he worships in a patient and prayerful 
spirit, and she is sure to appear to him with anxious solicitude to 
protect him. Instances of this personal element in the deities are 
to be found throughout the vast literature of the Saktas. The 
characters of Srimanta and Kalketu in Chandi Kavya, of 
Sundara in Vidya Sundara, of Lau Sen in Dharma Mangal, as 
recast by the Hindu priests, and of Behula in Manasa Mangal, have 
been all depicted as attaining great success in life by force of their 
devotion alone. When all resources failed and the great characters 
were reduced to utmost straits—some of them being doomed to 
die on the scaffold, they fixed their whole heart on the mother 
and solicited divine help with tearful eyes, despairing of saving 
themselves by their own power, and the mother was sure to come 
to her devotees stretching out the hand of succour. _ 

One of the familiar ways adopted by the old Bengali poets 
in describing such mystic situations was to put 
in the mouth of a devotee a hymn addressed 
to her by names beginning with each of the thirty-four letters 
of the Bengali alphabet. The gods and goddesses in our 
mythology are often known to their worshippers by hundreds of 
names and these hymns addressed with 34 names, of which there 
is quite a legion in our literature, are called Chautis (lit. 34). 

This idea of a personal divinity as contrasted with that of 
the impersonal Siva is the predominant feature in the literature 
of the Sakta cult. 


Chautis. 
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In the month of Sravana (July-August) the villages of 
Lower Bengal present a unique scene. This is the time when 
Manasa Devi is worshipped. Hundreds of men in Sylhet, 
Backergunge and other districts throng to the river-side or to the 
temples to recite the songs of Behula. The vigorous boat-races 
attending the festivity and the enthusiasm that characterises the 
recitation of these songs cannot but strike an observer with an 
idea of their vast influence over the masses. There are some- 
times, a hundred oars in each of the long narrow boats, the 
rowers singing in loud chorus as they pull them with all their 
might. The boats move with the speed of an arrow, even flying 
past the river-steamers. These festivities of Manasa Puja 
sometimes occupy a whole month, during which men keep vigil 
and recite the songs before the goddess, and 
are generally known as Bhasan Yatra. The 
wonderful devotion of Behula to her husband is the theme of these 
songs; and a vast poetic literature has sprung up in Bengal during 
the last thousand years in commemoration of the events of her life 
and that of Chand Sadagar who offered defiance to Manasa Devi 
for long years, yet ultimately was driven by strange circumstances 
to worship her. How wide- spread is the popularity of these songs 
in Bengal may be imagined from the fact that the birth- place of 
Chand Sadagar is claimed by no less than nine districts, all 
Villages and towns equally proud of the hero of the Manasa- 
—— characters at Mangal. It reminds us of the seven cities 
Manasa-Mangal which disputed the honour of Homer's birth. 
| may name here some of the places that claim a connection in 
one shape or another with the chief characters of Manasa-Mangal. 

(1) Champak Nagar—said to have been the capital of 
Chand Sadagar, in the district of Burdwan, and close to 
Champak Nagar is a a small river which is called Behula, after 
the reputed heroine of Manasa-Mangal. P 

O Champak Nagar in Tippera. 
20) Dhubri in Assam. 

— of | the place. 


The Bhasan Yatra. 
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(4) Mahasthan in the district of Bogra. 


(5) The people of Darjeeling believe that the scene of the 
Manasa-Mangal was laid on the banks of the river Ranit 
close by. 


(6) Sanaka Gram near Kanta Nagar in the district of 
Dinajpur ; Sanaka was the queen of Chand Sadagar and Sanaka 
Nagar is believed to have been named after her. 


(7) Champai Nagar in the District of Malda. 


(8) The Mela (exhibition) held in honour of Behula in the 
District of Birbhum is said to have originated during Behula’s 
life-time. 


(9) In Chittagong, there is a spot pointed out as the site of 
the house of Kalu Kamar—the builder of a steel house for 
Laksmindara, and there is besides a tank inthe place which 
bears the name of Chand Sadagar. 

We give here the story of Manasa Devi :— 

It was ordained by the great god Siva that unless and until 
Chand Sadagar, the merchant-king of Champak 
Nagar, worshipped Manasa Devi, her claims 
to obtain puja amongst mortals would not be 


The story of 
Manasa Mangal. 


recognised. 

At first she tried by gentle persuasion to prevail upon Chand 
Sadagar to worship her, but the hero of the 
poems lent a deaf ear to her words. He carried 
in his hand a huge stick made of hintal wood 
and with it he tried, several times, to assault the goddess. The 
god whom Chand worshipped was the great Siva. Could he 
brook the idea of offering flowers at the feet of the deity who 
merely presided over snakes? He hated her from the bottom of 
his heart and called her ill-names. 

The wrath of the goddess of snakes knew no bounds at this 
defiant attitude. She determined to revenge herself by some 
means, fair or foul. 

30— 12348 


Chand Sadagar a 


dehance. 
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Chand had made a beautiful garden outside the city, which 
was called ‘* Guabari."" He had spent many 
lakhs of rupees in making it an earthly paradise. 
Now Manasa Devi commanded her retinue of serpents to destroy 
this fair garden by their venomous bites. They did so; and lo! 
this elysium of Chand, so rich in fruit and flowers, was redaced 
to smoke. The guards in great consternation went to Chand and 
acquainted him with the fate of his far-famed Guabari. Chand 
came to the spot and smiled. 
To the wonder of all, there present, he uttered some mantras 
and the garden revived, wearing the fresh hues 
of its original verdure. 
Manasa Devi's plot was thus foiled by Chand, who possessed 
Maha Jnan—a power bestowed by Siva, by 
which he could give life to the dead and revive 
all that was destroyed. 
It was useless for the goddess to try other experiments. She 
felt that so long as Chand possessed this power he was practically 
invincible. 
She now appeared before the merchant in the guise of a ~ * 
youthful maiden. The poets who composed — 
am lom of Maha the songs have vied with one another in 
describing the beauty of this celestial maiden. — 
Earthly beauty was as nothing compared to hers; even the moon 
sank behind the clouds in shame, being smitten by the superior 
light that emanated from the face of this exquisite creature. 
Chand fell in love with her at first sight, but the fair maiden 
would not listen to any proposals from him unless he dispensed T 
Ay with his Maha Jnan and bestowed that power on her. The. | 
3 — “sep suspecting that she was Manasa Devi in = s 


Guabari destroyed 


The garden revived 


Maha Jnan. 
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The next step of Manasa Devi was again to destroy the 
beautiful garden upon which her curse had already fallen so 
ineflectually. 

Chand Sadagar had an intimate friend in the city of Sankeor. 

* — He was called Sankoor- Garuris. He?” also 
-ie eo ihe akun. s possessed Maha :Jnan: and Chand ‘sent a 
messenger forthwith to fetch him to his 
palace. The great physician, for such was his calling, came to 
Champak Nagar and in a moment restored the garden to its 
original form: 
Manasa Devi's attempis were thus frustrated a second time, 
| but her resources were inexhaustible. By a y 
— Garwa contrivance which for ingenuity and diplo- 
macy may be called a great intellectual feat, 
she succeeded in killing Sankoor Garuria, the physician and 
friend of Chand. 
; The latter was now friendless and helpless. Manasa 
Devi not only did again destroy the Guabari, 
— terrible ieta- but the serpents appointed by her also killed 
one by one all his six sons. 
Sanaka, the queen of the merchant-king, fell on her 
knees and implored her husband to put an end 
to this unequal quarrel; for after all Manasa 
Devi was a goddess and he was a man! 
The six wives- of the deceased sons of Chand wore the 
widow's white sari, wiped away the beautiful 
A — marks of vermilion from their foreheads, broke 
r their shell-bracelets and filled the house with 
wild lamentations. But with a firmness which was more 
< than koman, he was the more confirmed in-his resolution not to 
; sa Devi. He was, however, greatly troubled by 
t wailings of the women of his house, and also by 
“uns aea. “advice: of his friends, who came from distant 
ies oia e bin sons solation in his distress. He resolved to 
a sea Bh, iba —— 
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time from his uncongenial surroundings. Seven great ships, 
headed by ‘ Madhukar,’ the royal vessel, started one fine 
morning for the great sea and Chand had a very successful 
voyage; he went as far as Ceylon, and, loading his ships with 
valuable treasures and feeling once more fresh and lively for the 
change, was on his way home, when upon the dark waters of the 
lake Kalidaha, a great storm overtook his ships. This storm 
was raised by Manasa Devi. The ship ‘* Sea-foam ` sank first, 
next the ““ King’s Darling ` and then the ‘* Royal Fish"’ and 
so on, till the six ships were all wrecked in the bosom of the lake 
Kalidaha. But the stately "“ Madhukar,” on board which Chand 
was, defied all storms and as often as the winds inspired by 
Manasa Devi tried to overthrow it, it struggled and rose to the 
surface of the waters like a playful fish. 

Manasa Devi sought the aid of Hanuman, the great monkey, 
immortal through all ages, and with his 
aid at last succeeded in upsetting this ship 
also. Chand fell into the great lake and was 

about to be drowned. Manasa Devi would not, however, allow 

the victim of her wrath to perish; because unless she was 
worshipped by him, she could not be recognised amongst men. 

She threw the great lotus which formed her own seat down into 

the lake, and it floated near Chand. He was struggling to save 

himself and at the sight of the padma flower, stretched out his 

arms to catch hold of it as a support; but one 

. ieira Pk sages © of the names of Manasa Devi was Padma and 

the flower also bore the same name, so he 

contemptuously turned back, preferring death to her aid. But 

Manasa Devi now appeared and begged Chand to submit to her. 

age She would in that case pardon him and reward him with all 
i à “that he had lost, including the lives of his six sons. But Chand 
= na, he could not defile his hand, reserved for the worship of 
Mahadeva, by offering flowers to the one-eyed goddess of snakes. __ 
1 Somehow or other the merchant king escaped death, and = | 
after three days of severe struggle reached the shore. It was the 
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beautiful city of his old friend Chandraketu where he touched 
land. Completely stripped of clothes, as he found himself, he 
picked up some rags from the cremation-ground, which he 
wrapped round his waist, and straightway went to his friend's 
BAS at ips palace. Chandraketu gave him a warm recep- 
ed by Chandraketu. tion, and asthe merchant had not tasted any food 
for three days, he at once ordered a rich repast 

to be served to him; he also presented him with a valuable attire 
becoming his rank. When the hungry merchant sat down to 
dinner, Chandraketu incidentally remarked that it was not well 
for him to quarrel with Manasa Devi, and in the course of an 
animated discussion on the-point, Chand came to learn that 
Manasa Devi was the household deity of Chandraketu, and that 
there was a temple adjoining the palace dedicated to her? On 
this he would not touch any of the food. In a fit of rage he 
threw away the clothes presented to him by his friend; and, 
wearing his former rags again, left Chandraketu’s palace, remark- 
ing that it was a pity he had entered that cursed abode, but 
he did not wish longer to disturb a fool in his paradise. He then 
begged alms from door to door, and when a 
sufficient quantity cf rice and vegetables was 
collected, went to the river to bathe after care- 
fully placing his little store in a secure place. But Manasa Devi 
in the meantime sent a large mouse which ate up the grain and 
vegetabes, and Chand on returning had to appease his hunger 
by swallowing raw plantain-skins which some 

Eats plantainskins children had left by the river-side. He next 

got admittance to a Brahmin's house in the capacity of a servant, 
and his master appointed him to reap the harvest in his fields, 
and pile up the grain. But Manasa Devi created a bewilderment 
in his brain so that he could not distinguish the grain from the 
chaff, and threw away the former and piled up 

Biante hous "© the latter. When the Brahmin, his master, 
saw this, he was very angry and dismissed him 


Begs from door to 
door. 


-atonce. He next went with the woodmen to gather wood from 


=” 
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the neighbouring hills. He knew the quality of wood better than 
$ the woodmen. So he collected a large quantity of valuable 
sandal wood, and was on his way to the market 
> Throws down the . << 
A fà load of = valuable with it. At Manasa Devi's order, however, 
h or Hanuman touched with his toe the load which 
was being carried by Chand. It immediately became so heavy 
that Chand had to throw it down and go empty-handed. In this 
plight, when he was moving about the forest like a disconsolate 
mad man, he could not help cursing Manasa Devi. Now, at 
this moment some birds had come near the traps placed there 
by the fowlers to catch them. Being startled by the careless 
steps of the merchant, they Hew away. The 
b 9 aesaulied bythe fowlers, in great disappointmeni, came up to 
: i | Chand, and taking him for a mischievous 
4 knave, assaulted him. 


* After suffering all imaginable ills at the hands of the 

S.. infuriated Manasa Devi, Chand was able to 
T 6... Returns home. i 

L return to Champak Nagar, to his own great 
' relief and to the delight of his queen Sanaka. 














Soon afterwards another son was born to him. It wasa 
remarkably handsome child, and they called 
Fonsi eon bon to him Laksmindara or favourite of the goddess of 
wealth. Chand consulted astrologers and they 
: were unanimous in declaring to him privately * 
— aia die ia thatthe boy was destined to die on the night 
i of his marriage-day, by snake-bite. 


Chand had now given up all hopes of worldly happiness, 
"Night and day, he worshipped the great Mahadeva and prayed 
for strength to keep up his determination. Now Laksmindara, 
who grew to be a most handsome and accomplished prince, came 
of that age when youths of his caste generally married, and the 
queen Sanaka sought for a suitable bride for her son, The 
” family priest, Janardan, brought information that in the whole 
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world there was not another creature in womanly form so lovely 

Sea Cee ee and beautiful as Behula—the accomplished _ 

plished daughter of daughter of Saha, the merchant of Nichhani 
Nagar. Behula’s face was like a full-blown 

lotus, her eyes were soft and playful as those of a wild gazelle, 

her hair wore the tints of summer clouds and when dishevelled, 

fell down her back and reached the ankles. She sang likea 

cuckoo and danced better than any dancing-girl in the whole — 

city of Champak Nagar. ; 


Chand knew that he would‘lose his dear son on the marriage- 

day, yet could not resist the wishes of his poor queen. He built 

a house of steel on mount Santali, taking 
— —— "precautions that there was no crevice 

left in it for even a pin to pass through. 
The steel-house was guarded by armed sentinels; weasels and 
peacocks were let loose all around it to kill snakes, should they - 
come into its neighbourhood. All kinds of medicinal herbs,- ~ 
which were known to be antidotes to-snake-poison and the strong. — 
scent of which would make snakes and reptiles shudder and 
shrink into a corner, were strewn round the house, and snake- 
charmers and physicians were assembled there from all parts of 
the world to guard the place against all species of creeping 
animals. 


Manasa Devi paid a visit to the man who had made the 

steel-house, and asked him to keep an opening in it through — 

which a hair might pass. The builder said 

* aS —— makes that the house was now complete and that 
he had received wages and rewards from the- 

merchant king; how could he again go there and make an 
opening? The goddess threatened to kill him and all the — 
members of his family on the spot. So he obeyed. “He went back | y 
to mount Santali on the pretext of inspecting the building more A 
; i thorough! and with a few sirokes of his chisel made a small 
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When Laksmindara was about to set out with the nuptial 
party for marriage, the bridegroom's crown 
flag frm ominous that he wore, bedecked with jewels and 
flowers, fell from his head; and this was the 
first ominous sign. 
When the marriage ceremony was being celebrated in the 
great pavilion which had been built for the 
The second one occasion, the golden umbrella over the bride- 
groom's head gave way—the silver rod which 
supported it, having suddenly broken from some mysterious 
cause ; and this was the second inauspicious sign. 
When Behula, the bride, was being carried round Laksmin- 
dara, she carelessly wiped from her forehead 
The third one. with her own hand the sacred vermilion-mark, 
the sign of the married woman whose husband 
is living. This was the third inauspicious sign. 
As soon as the marriage was over, Chand took Laksmindara 
The pair taken tothe and Behula to the steel-house on mount- 
Mesi-tause, Santali. 
This was the terrible night, when the question of life and 
death of Laksmindara would be solved: the astrologers had said, if 
his life could be saved that night, he would live a hundred years. 
| There Behula and Laksmindara were left to themselves. The 
4 a. ate coy maiden beheld her husband: the garland 
themselves, OOF rangan flowers, which he wore, hung loosely 
round his neck touching his right arm and 
breast,—his silken attire of deep scarlet half covered his handsome 
person, and Behula looked upon her husband with that feeling * 
= of adoration which a Brahmin feels when he approaches his 
= house-hold god. Laksmindara’s eyesalso drank deep of the beauty 
of the maiden, and he asked her to come closer to him so that he 
might embrace her. The bashful maiden would not listen to any 
= such thing—she hid her face with her tender hands and — 
Bi away. Fatigued by the labours and fasting required for the 
— — e ceremony, Laksmindara fall asleep: But Behu la, 
— ‘al 
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though equally fatigued, sat near him on the bed and watched 
him-—for he appeared to her as a priceless treasure and she must 
not trust too much to her good fortune. After a while, Laksmin- 
dara awoke and said to Behula, “My darling, | am very hungry ; 
can you prepare some rice for me 2° Saying this he again fell 
asleep. Behula did not know what to do. How could she 
prepare rice there? But her resources never failed her. The 
* plate required for the sacred ceremony con- 
‘hula cooks rice. ; 
tained some cocoanuts; there were also rice 
and some coloured earthen cups there. She took three cocoanuts 
and made a hearth with them. One earthen cup was filled with 
the sweet milk of a cocoanut and rice was placed in it. She took 
a silken robe and with that kindled a fire to prepare the rice. 
There she sat, like Annapurna, cooking rice for her husband. 

At this moment Manasa Devi called to her all her snakes,— 
great reptiles and venomous adders,—and asked who would 
undertake to bite Laksmindara. The difficulties were great, and 
many hesitated; but the snake Bankaraj, whose poison was as 
drops of liquid fire, came forward, and obeying the command of 
the goddess, glided towards mount Santali. 

Allon a sudden Behula saw that a mysterious opening was 
being made in the steel wall, and a snake 
entering the room. She took a cup of milk, 
with a ripe plantain in it, and offered it to the 
venomous intruder. The snake stooped low to drink the milk, 
and Behula, with a golden hook, caught it fast and made ita 
prisoner. While again watching the cup on which rice was 
boiling, she saw another snake coming through the same passage. 
It was the great Uday-nag with fiery eyes. 
Behula made him a prisoner also, following the 
same device ; and after a while the snake Kala- 
danta shared in the same way the fate of its predecessors. . Then 
for some time nothing more was seen; the rice was ready and she 
called to her husband to rise and partake of the meal. But 
Laksmindara was fast asleep and did not respond. 

3112368” 


A mysterious Open- 
ing and a anake. 


The snake Uday-nag 
The snake Kaladanta. 
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Fatigued with labour, fast and vigil, Behula at this moment 
feltan irresistible inclination to sleep. She sat beside her 
husband with her eyes still fixed on the mys- 
terious crevice in the wall. The three serpents 
lay under a large pot and could not stir. Behula's eyes became 
closed in sleep but at times opened wide, gazing at the small 
opening. Towards the last watch of the night when everything 
was stilland wheneven the rustling sound of leaves was not 
heard in that mountainous region, Behula yielded to the fatal 
influence of sleep and reclining ona pillow near the feet of her 
husband, lay like a Mower innocent and beautiful. 

Now came Kalnagini, that snake who had destroyed the 
Guabari, and killed Chand’s eldest son Sridhar, 
and approached with the speed of lightning the 
bed of Laksmindara. At this very moment the sleeping prince 
touched the snake with his foot and it at once turned and bit him 
in the toe. Laksmindara cried out, ‘‘Ho daughter of the 
merchant Saha, dost thou sleep ? | am dying of a snake's bite !"' 
Behula rose from the bed and perceived the snake passing out 
swiftly through the opening in the wall. 

Laksmindara died. The next moment the sun rose, shedd- 
ing its golden hues over the mountain-forests and the birds began 
to sing blithely on the wild trees. Queen Sanaka with her maids 
of honour came to the house and saw a most heart-rending sight, 
Prince Laksmindara lay there dead, and the widowed girl was 
sobbing over him. With dishevelled hair, she was bending over 
the departed prince. Sanaka swooned, and the maids said—‘‘Oh 
luckless wretch, itis to thine evil fortune we owe this crushing. 
bereavement. The vermilion-marks on thy brow have prot lost 
their lustre,—they have still a deep scarlet hue, the tint of alakta 
on thy feet is yet unsoiled by dust, thy marriage-attire of silk is 
Wi Cais ust, fresh as new, and yet thou art already a 
widow ! No snake could have done this, it is thy 
= breath that has extinguished the life's firein the prince, wretch _ 

ga a oa at” Behula did not hear these reproaches ; for hak. 


Behula sleeps. 


The futal bite 
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mind was working on far other themes. The prince had asked 
her to embrace him, he had asked her to prepare rice forehim 
the first and the last requests of one who was all in all to her! 
How unfortunate was she that she had not been able to fulfil 
these wishes! At this recollection the tears again owed from her 
eyes unceasingly. 

The body of Laksmindara was taken to the burning ghat. 

But Behula insisted that it should not be 
Behuia on the raft - - - 
wiih the copie. burnt. The custom in the country in cases of 

snake-bite was to place the corpse ona raft 
made of plantain stems called a bhela and leave it on the river, 
in the hope that the skill of a physician or a snake-charmer might 
bring it back to life. Behula’s arguments were appreciated, and 
a raft of plantain-stems was prepared. The corpse of the prince 
was placed on it, and it was floated on the river Gangoor. At 
this moment, to the wonder of all there assembled, Behula herself 
stepped on the raft and sat down beside the corpse, expressing 
her intention to accompany her husband's body over the waters 
and not to leave it until it should be restored to life. 

They called her a mad woman who had lost her senses 
under the great shock received immediately 
after her marriage, and entreated her to return 
home. The maidens, who had so bitterly 
reproached her, were now sorry for her misfortune and tenderly 
said how very foolish it would be for a woman of her youth to 
set out for unknown regions with a corpse. Where was it ever 
heard that a dead man was restored to life! But she sat like a 
fairy or an angel watching over the dead prince with eyes full of 
infinite affection and infinite sorrow The queen maddened with 
grief lamented bitterly and begged the beautiful girl to desist from 
her foolish intention. Behula only said, ** Adored mother, you 
will find the rice | prepared in the golden plate in the steel-house 
on mount Santali. There the lamp is still burning. Go, mother, 
cease weeping, and close the door of that room. So long as that 
rice remains fresh and that lamp burns, know that my hopes of 


Her unshaken re 
solve. 
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restoring my husband to life will not be abandoned.” The z 
people of Champak Nagar, who had all assembled there, shed tears 
and cried, “Oh honoured lady, adopt not this mad course!” 
Behula only said, ““ Nay, bless me, sirs, that | may have my hus- 
band restored to me once more !"" 

The raft passed swiftly down the stream and Champak Nagar 
soon vanished out of sight. The news reached her father’s house, 
and her five brothers, of whom Hari Sadhu was the eldest, came 
to the river side to take her back to their home. The brothers 
wept bitterly as they saw the forlorn girl sitting beside a corpse, 
and said, “We will burn the corpse of the prince with sandal 
wood, alight on shore. Though you cannot wear shell-bracelets, 
yet we will give you golden ones; though sacred vermilion will be 
refused, yet we can adorn your forehead with red powder; though 
you may not take fish and meat, we will feed you with all kinds 
of dainties. You are our only sister. You will be adored in our 
home, come then to the bank! How heartless were these people 
of Champak Nagar! They felt no compunction at allowing you to 
accompany a corpse alone on the bosom of deep waters in this 
condition."" Behula could not answer for some time, for tears 
choked her voice, but when she spoke, she was resolute and 
firm. She asked them to return and give her respects to her 
poor parents. She could not bear the idea of living in a world 
without her husband. Even the dead body of the prince had for 


4 her an attraction which nothing else possessed in her eyes. She 
was determined to restore it to life. 
| < The brothers went away overwhelmed with grief, and poor 


Behula, fasting and sorrowing over her lot, went 
on over the waters,—she herself knew not 
- D whither. Wicked men amongst whom the 
4 = chief were Goda, Dhana and Mana became enamoured of the 
> extraordinary beauty of the devoted creature and tried to carry he — 
a, but God, who preserves the children, | preser srvec | 
her 4 — equally Bele and resig ed. ney could 


Preserved from 
harm, 
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When she drew neaf to a place called Bhagher Bak, the 
= corpse began to decompose. Decay set in and 
ie decomposed ; A 
corpse. the form of the beautiful bridegroom became 
swollen and rotten ; and intolerable stench came 
out of it and swarms of fies and maggots gathered round the 
putrid body. Behula saw before her eyes the workings of the 
immutable law of nature—the end reserved in the normal course 
for all human beings, and seeing this, she grew indifferent to 
bodily pain. She washed and cleansed the corpse, she ate no- 
thing, and when her grief was great, she wept alone in that 
forlorn condition. She passed the ghat of Noada and Srigalghata. 
People came to see her from the neighbouring villages and called 
her a mad woman who had lost her senses from grief. 

Whence came the strength and hope that sustained her in this 
distress? She chanted the name of Manasa 
Devi a hundred thousand times a day and re- 
mained absorbed in prayer, till her body became inert and 
motionless. Pale and emaciated with the dear relics of the 
prince's body by her side, she suffered intensely. In dark nights 
the winds rose and crocodiles gathered round her raft, eager to 
devour the decomposed body. Jackals also came to carry it off 
whenever the raft drew near the banks, but she was preserved by 
Providence from their attacks. 

Being completely resigned, in her extraordinary devotion to 
Manasa Devi, and passing through unheard- 
of sufferings, she felt that a power was growing 

in her, which she could not define, but could feel nevertheless. 

to be more than human. Sometimes she saw the evil spirits 

of the air in horrid shapes dissuading her with threats and 
menaces from her extraordinary course, at others angelic faces 
peeped through the sky trying to win her to a life of ease and 
luxury, but she sat like a marble statue, unmoved either by fear 

or by temptation—sounding the very depths of suffering and 
praying with unfaltering faith for the life of her dear hus- 
band, 


The force of prayer. 


Completely resigned. 
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Six months passed in this way; the boat touched the ghat 


Pos of Neta, the washer-woman of the gods; and 

chia stangike her + the fine morning air when she came there, 

Behula saw Neta washing clothes on the bank 

of the river Gangoor. Behula felt that she was no human being, 

for her head was encircled by a halo of light. A beautiful child 

was teasing her as she washed, and to the wonder of Behula, she 
strangled the child and kept it beside her. 

Behula said nothing, but sat on her raft by the skeleton of 

her husband, silently watching this mysterious woman. 
¥ When, however, the last rays of the sun faded from the 
~S — = western sky, Neta sprinkled a few drops of 
MP bka aaa water over the face of the child, and lo! it 
smiled as if just awakened from sleep. 

Neta was just about to ascend to the divine regions with the 
clothes and the child, when Behula landed and 
fell at her feet weeping. She uttered no word, 

but shed unceasing tears. 

Neta raised her from the ground and assured the unfortunate 
maid that she would carry her to the heavenly regions where the 
gods might be moved to grant her prayer. 

$ There in high heaven Behula was ordered to dance before 
* “the assembled gods, and she did her part so well that the gods 
= were mightily pleased, and Manasa Devi was requested by them 
i” to restore Laksmindara to life. Manasa Devi complied with this 
request after having extorted a promise from Behula that she 
would induce her father-in-law to worship her. Manasa Devi was 
— — om sok. Wah come jemba A AN 
gi. Manasa grants n to ith clas s and tear 
j — eis an . she said, “The sight of my — 
siste a 's-in-law wil a pain me, Divine mother ! In your mercy 
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Behula embarked with her husband and his brothers on 
board the ships and started homewards. She 
related to her husband the story of her suffer- 
ings, pointing to the places of their occurrence as they sailed back 
up the noble river Gangoor, and her beautiful eyes swam with 
tears at their recollection. But the heart of Laksmindara was like 
to break for pain as he listened to the story of all she had endured. 

When the ships came near Nichhani Nagar, Behula besought 
Behula and Lake. ber husband to allow her to pay a flying visit to 
Nagara visit Nichhani her poor parents, striken with grief. To this 

lLaksmindara readily consented, saying, “Let 
us both go there under the guise of a Yogi and Yogini." Behula 
agreed gladly and immediately adopted the earrings, the ochre- 
coloured clothes and the knotted hair distinctive of Yoginis. 
laksmindara took a kamandalu in his hand, and covered his 
beautiful body with ashes like a Yogi. 

The seeming ascetics passed through Baruipara and other 
places, and came to the home of Saha, the 
merchant of Nichhani Nagar. They entered the 
house by the back-door, and came directly to the inner apartments. 
At that moment, Amala, the mother of Behula, was coming out 
of the kitchen with a golden plate full of rice, for the dinner of 
Hari Sadhu, her eldest son, when the sight of the Yogi and 
Yogini made her tremble with grief, the golden plate fell from 
her hand, and she wailed aloud, ‘* This Yogini is just like my 
Behula !,"" she could say only this and no more. She ran up to 
the supposed Yogini throwing her arms about her and swooned 
away. Behula held her mother’s head in her arms and tenderly 
caressed her, weeping profusely. When Amala came to her 
senses, Behula softly said, ‘‘ We are come back, mother, once more 
to your arms. Yonder Yogi is your son-in-law restored to life,” 

The people of the whole village came to see them, but 
Behula would not stop there even for a day. 
She was eager to go back to Champak Nagar, 


On her way home. 


The meeting. 


To Champek Nagar. 


_ and in spite of their affectionate remonstrances, embarked once _ 





* 





seeing the pictures on the fan and the face of the sweeper-girl, j 


rend the air with loud lamentations. Behula then said, ““ Mo ther, 
— not weep. Look at your sons. Manasa Devi has restored — 


* of father: — worships Manasa Devi. So | have brow ght br all ol 4 
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more on board the ship ‘‘Madhukar’’ and started for Champak 
Nagar that very day. A 

When they reached that city, however, she played another 
Behula divguisedasa trick. She disguised herself as a sweeper-girl. 
swerper-git! While on her way back from heaven she had 
employed an artist to prepare a fan bedecked with precious stones 
in which the pictures of all the members of Chand's family were 
painted in living colours represented by the natural hues of 
precious stones 

With this fan in her hand, Behula landed on the banks of 
the river Gangoor. At that very moment her widowed sislers-in- 
law were coming to carry water, and were attracted by the fan, no 
less than by the beauty of the sweeper-girl. While examining the 
fan closely, they were struck with wonder to see the likenesses 
of the members of their own family painted upon the fan. They 
wanted to know who this sweeper-girl was and what she meant 


to do with the fan. Behula said that she was called Behula, the 


sweeper-girl, her husband's name was Laksmindara, the sweeper, 


and his father’s name was Chand, the sweeper, and her own 
father's name was Saha, the sweeper. The fan was for sale, . 
and its price was one lakh of rupees. 
At this strange story the widows wept and went speedily home 
to acquaint queen Sanaka with what they had seen and 
heard. Sanaka ran to the house of steel and to her 
surprise found the lamp still burning and the rice still fresh on 
the golden plate. Then she came to the bank of the river and 






which reminded her of Behula, she tell to the earth and began- to 
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wonderful devotion more than anything else caused them to 
How. 

Chand could not resist all this. Events had been too much 
(Chand worships tor him. He saw in the sweet and resigned 
— — countenance of Behula that Manasa Devi's 
victory was complete, and that it would be impossible for him to 
resist the appeal silently expressed in the eyes of his beloved 
daughter-in-law. 

Chand worshipped Manasa in the month of Sravana on the 
llth day of the waning moon. Some say that he offered 
flowers to Manasa Devi with his left hand as a mark of contempt, 
turning his face away from her all the while. But however this 
be, Manasa Devi was pleased and granted him wealth and pros- 
perity. His friend, Sankoor Garuria was restored to life. 

Behula and Laksmindara, who were Usha and Aniruddha in 
Heaven, and had been obliged totake a mortal frame under a 
curse, went back after a while to their celestial home. 

Manasa Devi's claims to obtain puja among mortals have 
ever since been an established fact.” 


About sixty works on Manasa Devi, written by different 
Sixty works on Writers at various. times, but all before the [8th 
ae Their century, have been brought to light by the 
researches of scholars within the last 15 years. 

Vijay Gupta's work, published by the Adarsa Press of 
Backergunge in 1896, contains 232 pages (royal octavo) 
printed in double columns. It contains 15,000 lines and exceeds 
Milton's Paradise Lost by half its bulk. Many of the other works 
referred to above are equally voluminous. Some of them contain 
graphic accounts of the sea voyage of Chand Sadagar and 
descriptions of the manner in which commercial enterprises were 
undertaken by the Bengalis in ancient times, with incidental 


* Originally written for the Modern Review from which the story is now reprinted, 
32 —1236B 
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references to the flourishing condition of Bengal and her industry. 
The geographical notices of places, the names of which are to be 
found in many of these works, bear witness to the changes cons- 
tantly brought about in the plains of the Gangetic valley by its 
ever-shifting river-courses. 
The earliest writer on Manasa Devi in Bengal was Hari Datta 
Pet ne ike ai who was blind of one eye. We have come 
eat writer of these across only 20 lines of his composition. They 
er describe the ornaments made of snakes which 
decorated the person of Manasa Devi. Hari Datta was born in the 
district of Mymensingh and probably lived in the | 2th century. 
We have come across a description of him in a later poem written 
by Vijay Gupta in honour of Manasa Devi. Manasa Devi is said 
to have appeared before Vijay Gupta in a dream and said — 
An illiterate man first wrote a poem in my honour; but he 
; had no idea of my power and glory. He was 
— endha ndn PE Datta, the one-eyed. His irregular and 
metreless doggerel became obsolete and were 
lost in course of time. His words were vulgar, his lines did not 
rhyme and his songs had no merit by which to attract the people. 
The singers tried to please by rude gestures and clownish leaps." * 
Vijay Gupta’s work was written in 1484, when Hari Datta's 
Kiini PO, once Bo popular, had already grown 
tha: EAN century. obsolete. The ungracious references, made to 
his deficiencies in metre and rhyme and to a 
preponderance of rude words in his poems, only prove them to 
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be antiquated specimens of the earliest form of written Bengali. 


We may, on these grounds, safely declare Hari Datta to have 
lived a few centuries before Vijay Gupta. We are inclined to 
place him in the 12th century A.D. 

Vijay Gupta’s Manasa Mangal is one of the most popular 
works of its class. In Eastern Bengal, 
especially in the district of Backergunge, it is 
esteemed sacred and always read on the occasion of the worship 
of Manasa Devi. There they call poems about Manasa Devi, 
Rayani. This wordis a corruption of the word Rajani or night, 
and the word Jagarana which is often used for these songs, 
means vigil. These facts imply that poems 
about Manasa Devi used to be recited during 


Vijay Gupte. 


Rajani and Jagaranna 


the night. 
This happens during the whole of the Bengali month of 

Sravana. 
Vijay Gupta was born in the year 1448 in the village of 
Fullasri in the district of Backergunge. The pot 
EN Kae — with which he worshipped Manasa Devi is still 
preserved there in the temple dedicated to the 
goddess. Fullasri is a well-known village, and is the birth-place 
of many scholars whose names are not unfamiliar to the literary 
world. Kavindra Trilochana Das, Janaki Nath Kavikanthahara, 
Bhavani Nath Das Sarasvati, Raghu Ram Das Kanthabharana 
and Kavikarnapura were all inhabitants of this particular village 
and Vijay Gupta with just pride speaks of it as Pandit Nagar or 

City of Scholars. Here are some of his opening lines :— 

* In Saka 1406 (1484 A.D.) Husen Shah is the Emperor of 
Gauda, and Raja Arjuna as the morning sun 
|: cpeninglines, Sf war rules Muluk Fateabad (the modern 
Faridpur and a part of Backergunge) which extends up to 
Bangrora. On the west lies the river Ghagara, on the east 


Giang fafa 1 | 
aata GUWA ate ails fons i 6 
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the river Ghanteswar, and between them the village of Fullasri, 
the city of scholars. Brahmins versed in four Vedas and Vaidyas 
skilled in their own Sasiras, and Kayasthas who are expert- 
writers, all live in this place. Whosoever dwells in this blessed 
spot has a share in its glory. In such a place is the home of 
Vijay." Ghanteswar and Ghagara have both been silted up, 
though traces of them may yet be discovered and the site of the 
village Fullasri has become changed in course of time. The 
more important part of the village is now called Gaila. 
Vijay Gupta belonged to the Vaidya caste, his father's name 

| being Sanatana and his mother’s, Rukmini. 

Sheed Na, ule His Manasa Mangal is divided into the follow- 
ing cantos :— 
1. Consultation. 
- 2. Hymns to the gods. 

3. Dreams. 
4. The garden house of Chand. 
5. Birth of Manasa Devi. 
6. An introductory notice of Manasa Devi. 
7. The lamentations of Chandi. 
8 
9 





- The beginning of the quarrel with Chand. 
. Quarrel with Chandi. 

0. Chandi restored to consciousness. 

l. Marriage of Manasa Devi. 


Sata BRA ASNS I | 
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Separation from her husband. 

Birth of eight snakes. 

The churning of the sea. 

Curse of Siva on Manohara, the cow. 

Necter produced by churning. 

Siva loses his senses by swallowing poison. 

Siva restored to his senses. 

Manasa Devi exiled to the forest. 

Manasa Devi worshipped by the shepherds. 

The story of Hasan Husen. 

Chand's birth under the curse of Padma. 

The insult offered to Sanaka. 

The destruction of the Guabari (garden of Chand). 

Manasa Devi disguised as a milk-maid. 

A heated discussion between Manasa Devi and the 
disciples of Sankar Garuria. 

Manasa Devi makes friendship with Kamala, the wife of 
Sankara Garuria. ` | 

The story of a chaste woman. 

Death of Sankara Garuria. 

The destruction of Chand’s garden. 

The Mahajnan or knowledge by which lite can "be 
restored, is lost. 

Manasa Devi kills the six sons of Chand. 








v. 
* 


Manasa Devi is worshipped in the house of a fisherman. — 


Usha abducted by Aniruddha, 
Manasa Devi's fight with the king of death (Yama). 


Chand undertakes a commercial tour. 


Trade by barter. 
The distress of Chand. 
Fourteen ships of Chand destroyed. 


Chand i introduca himself. 4 
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44 Manasa Devi s conversation with Taravats. 
45. Laksmindara sets out for his marriage. 
46. The gods attend the marriage ceremony. 
| 47. The canopy falls. 
a 48. Laksmindara sets out for home. 
49. Eight snakes made prisoners. 
#90). A message sent to the serpent Kali. 
91. Kali goes to bite Laksmindara, 
52. Laksmindara is bitten. 
53. His dying words. 
94. The dream of Behula. 
55. The lamentations of Behula and of Sanaka. 
56. A white crow bears the message to Ujani. 
57. Hari Sadhu marches to meet his sister Behula. 
5& The interview. 
59. Dom ghat. 
60. Dhana and Mana ghats. 
61. The ghat of a knave. 
62. Neta comes as a tiger and a vulture. 
_ 63." The washerwoman's ghat. 
kr” _ 64. Behula dances before Siva. 
| "65. Padma sent to Manasa Devi. 
== 66. Their meeting. 
67. Grievances of the past twelve months. 
* 68.-~Laksmindara and his brothers restored to life and the 


i ships recovered. + 
— 69. - Sankar Garuria restored to life. | | 
be. 70. Behula returns home. 4 
71. The ghats of Neta, of a knave, of Dhana and Mana, of "oa 
woan with elephantiasis, and of Hari Sadhu. 2 rah 





WA Behula disguised as a sweeper-girl, 
7 on, — 
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These chapter-headings roughly indicate the contents of 
other poems on the same subject also. The literature in honour 
of Manasa Devi is vast and varied and is interesting from many 
different points of view. We have, however, no space to consider 
all these points with that thoroughness which they deserve. , 

Contemporary with Vijay Gupta was Narayana Deva, another WA 
aa DA poet who lived in Boragram in the sub-division ~~ 

of Kishoreganj in the district of Mymensingh. 
The Manasa Mangal of Narayana Deva is almost as popular as 
that of Vijay Gupta in Eastern Bengal though a greater sanctity is 
attached to the latter's poem, owing to the preservation of his 
worship-pot in the village temple of Fullasri. Narayana Deva 
belonged to the Kayastha caste. His father was Narasimha Deva. 
The ancestors of the poet were originally inhabitants of Magadha. — 
Latterly they came down to Rarh Desa (West Bengal) and settled 
there. From Rarh they made another move and settled in 
Mymensingh. Some descendants of Narayana Deva still dwell in 
Boragram, being 17th in descent from the poet. 34 

Narayana Deva was a fine poet. The following passage m 
Narayana Deva's Will show something of his pathos: Behula —” 

I ps is lamenting for the death of Laksmindara :“— 4 

“Where art thou gone, my lord, without me? Awake 
beloved, lift up thine eyes and look upon thy Behula. Alas! that 
beauty which shone so bright, putting the sun and moon to shame, 
has been stolen away by the bite of Kali, the 7 
snake. My Sari of silk must now be torn off. E 
my bracelets of shell must now be broken, and I, unfortunate that A F 





_ 





Pehula laments. 





* SUS Hala Tata CSAs gua aT | ja 
saa ai ofan x2 wei | K 
aitoa wai efaa wua Ffal pa | 
afen cofas fa AY fea Pra | 
ACOA THA BY Aga asthe Ta | 
ba x4) fafan ay efan AAN | 
btta fasi ag agra cotata com wafa | 
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lam, must wipe off the vermilion from my forehead. Oh my 
lord ! how long will you sleep ! Will you not wake and speak 
tome? Will you not look again at my face? Oh ! what fault 
have | committed against you, that you should make me 
wretched for ever! To whose care have you left your miserable 
Behula ?” 

Again, Behula is on the raft with the body of her husband, 
and her brother Narayani Sadhu is trying to dissuade her from the 
insane course she is following” :— 


'* Hearing Behula's words, Narayani Sadhu, her bro her, 
says, “Why do you, O sister, follow a wild 

_ Narayan’ entreats ber fancy that could never be carried into practice? 
How did such an idea seize you? Where was 

it ever heard that gods and men can meet? Allow me, O sister, 
to burn your dead husband. How can you all alone reach 
heaven, the abode of the gods? How can we let you drift out to 
sea? Where is the abode of the gods that you would reach? 
With precious sandal and scented bark | will burn Laksmindara’s 
corpse and perform here the ceremony of his funeral. Come 
back, O sister, to your childhood'’s home. You may fast like a 
widow, but we shall feed you with every dainty. Your shell- 
bracelets may be broken, and the vermilion gone from your 


head. This is no matter! for we shall give you other and 


* . afore ofa carce farce 263 | 
fs etra tanl SEQ ate) seq 
fana atan SER Cont fe ates | 
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richer ornaments to wear. When my mother asks me about 
you, how can | tell her that we left her Behula drifting on the 
water?” At this point the brother’s emotion overcomes him; 
Behula to soothe him, said—* But | have come here determined 
to restore my husband's life, and you ask me to 
leave him to be devoured by the beasts of prey 
that live in the water ? Our relations at Champak Nagar would 
ask me what | have done with his body, and what should | say to 
them in reply 2° Hearing these words Narayani Sadhu, weeping, 
said, * Oh sister, | cannot leave you. | cannot go. That mad man 
Chand Sadagar has no proper feeling, his mind 
has gone astray. He has floated down the living 
with the dead! On the turbulent river, the waves rise and fall. 
If you should fall, you will be devoured by sea-fish and shark. 
O how shall | answer our mother when she asks me about you! 
What shall | say to our friends in Ujaninagar? Thus by his 
lamentations Narayani Sadhu strove to soften her heart, and bring 
her back tohome. The poet Narayana lays down these verses at 
the feet of Manasa Devi. 


Behula's reply. 


Narayani laments 


aayain fe Seq TS Seta | 

aea freq athe ofa areata | 

safara ai AE ofa | 

atai sagra coral fra athe a 

aya fama sia fe fea See | = 
fanai afani Sisal mina Seis 1 > 
faye afats ay Fa GHA | | 
faata cater fog SMA 354 1 

Scs Ble Ae Wes vate | 

CERS yes Sy [pata giaa 

BAS) 584 NAY CHICHCS LATI | 

fæ stata cee cq afaa vats l ae 
CHa wS SCE BIS ANA | he 5 
Stel fe afna {ifa fe fea Sagan Sny 
fami afaa at] faba I5 | : 
AFP SICA NY BEA FFA I 
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: ' When, however, having tried every means in his power, he 
failed to dissuade Behula, then, with a grieved 
nae bids farewell Heart he left her, and she bidding farewell to 
her brother, sailed on and on. The raft few 
sv iftly like a shooting-star, and she came to a place called the 
wher Bank.’ 
The next Manasa Mangal that we light upon was written 
by Ksemananda—a Kayastha, who adopted 
also the name of Ketaka Das. Ketaka occurs 
in the poem, as a name of Manasa Devi, thus Ketaka Das means 
* servant of Manasa Devi.’ 

In his autobiographical notice the poet refers to Bara Khan, 
as the ruler of Selimabad in the district of Burdwan. Now, this 
Bara Khan, as we know from other sources, made a deed of gilt 
of twenty bighas of land to one Sivaram Bhattacharyya in the 
year 1640 A.D. Ksemananda regrets the circumstance that the 
Khan has been killed in battle. Hence his Manasa Mangal must 
have been written at some date later than 1640.  Ksemananda 


Ksemananda. 


qefa alates creaa HAM AStA) | 
ATIN Seq] ea ost nteti u 
Stor atata my weg fara stw | 
etta aiaa gy at fag afn y 
wafer artta gfe «fs eta | 

Sas Stateat fre agrs sata | 
faan atsita COS cataria sea | 
SS Sem ARI yew aya FTA A 
ata fata stf fe fra See | 
fe ae afaa tix Sera) asia n 
Farin stfice aty sag FFA | 
slates CHCA BCS aantean |l 
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was born in the village of Kanthra in the district of Burdwan and 
held lands in the Taluk of one Oskarna Ray. 

Ksemananda’s Manasar Bhasana contains 5,000 lines, and 
forms rather a brief verson of the story as compared with other 
poems on the same subject. But it happens to-day to be the 

most popular poem on Manasa Devi. Its 
The reason of his : : | ` 
—— poetical merits, no less than its brevity, account 
for this extensive popularity. | give here an 
extract from itë :— 


Laksmindara and Behula are disguised as a Yogi and Yogini. 


‘“Laksmindara and Behula in disguise, begged from door to 
door. Butthe people of Nichani Nagar did 
nol recognise them. They visited every house 
begging alms, and they sounded the horn as they passed, reciting 
the name of Siva. People threw rice and cowries on their plate; 
but as soon as they were given, the alms disappeared and no 
one could tell how they had vanished. Behula’s father was 
Saha, the merchant. His house stood in the centre of the 
village ; around it were large and beautiful straw-built sheds, 
waich were like lofty walls, and inside was a house that sparkled 
with gold. There lived Saha, the merchant with his wife Amala. 


Yogi and Yogini, 


+ "atata femi yir casni AE | 
fasta asita cate cF [HA ate I 
CISA ANE cores car ata CAMAN | 
aca sra aie femi seal stares’ i 
natata ate) frat frre aia sce | 
fa fara afenn wicwa faca i 
cae aate few ates ate) are) | 
qra Suta ca? cra stn SiG 0 
ita faca sta +f SIHING Sra | 
afycs al ita CHE ara ATA SICA 1 
agata att fafa ate nett | 
atan ABC Sta Ad Ya | 
mye aces uta fafa siaja 
eitea sats Sta otfafece wa | 
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Behula went to see her parents. As she was disguised, no one 
recognised her. It was mid-day and the sun was up. The 
seeming Yogi and Yogini entered the inner appartments. The 
Yogi sounded his horn and Amala came out. On a golden plate 
she brought rice and cowries to present to the supposed ascetics. 
But Laksmindara hid his face for a moment on seeing his mother- 
in-law. Behula smiled softly; the smile on her lips was as sweet 
as nectar. Amala placed cowries and rice on her plate, but they 
disappeared as soon as given, through the spell cast by Manasa 
Devi. Amala saw this and asked the reason saying, ‘Tell me, 
O Yogini !—who you are! There does not dwell a creature in the 
three worlds more unfortunate than | ! Beholding you my grief 
overpowers me. There was, O Yogini, a daughter of mine, 
who strangely resembled you; but she sailed away with her 
husband's dead body, and | know not to what region she has 
gone. On seeing you, O Yogini, my grief for her is rekindled. 


ata festa ate coatta fanfa | 
a artia SICS Bye caT o 
cae RISA (Aa Ai aret cofacs | 
atarata CHS Sica Al ta fofacs | 
SF AFI (AA IYA MAA Deca | 
care Sta CUAN Stal acace were 4 
AB) Sif afa sa feta ca AMA | 
Wa S203 Ola atzi Bae care | 
h gata siata fraa bla sie | 
*8* AWE was sin cfaa tof i l 
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Tell me then in your mercy, how is it that therice and cowries 
have disappeared." Behula said, “We are Yogi and Yogini, we 
live under the trees. We beg alms in the day-time and at evening 
we return to our resting place. We know nothing more than 
this.’ But Amala, her mother, looked intently at the face ol 
Behula, beautiful as a lotus, and said ‘No, you are Behula—my - 
own Behula; Oh! my heart breaks to see you ; my Behula and 
Laksmindara, stand before me! Tell me truly that you are no 
other.’ ‘O mother’ Behula said, ‘ what introduction do we need 
to you ? Weare your own Behula and Laksmindara, cry no 
more, O mother. Here is the husband of my heart, restored to 
life!’ At these words, Amala broke into sobs, and hearing her 
weep, the people of the village ran to her house. They asked her 
what it was that made her cry! Some said that Behula had 


al tfa GE cre AG) Cmca CHICA | 
catia] SINA Cats Clee aara i 
farsa sfani catca Se Se qm | 
WILA [WUS AIB caa afg Bla Tya | 
cream aaa Sia fe sa faata | 
cart catia) Cara] SH Scr ATA | 
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returned. People were struck with wonder,—the dead 
Laksmindara had come to life again! Said they, ‘we never saw or 
heard of such a thing—Behula has restored her husband to life.” 
The names of most of the other authors of Manasa Mangal 
known up to now, are here enumerated. The 
Monee — a = latest of these writers, Rajah Rajsinha of Susung 
Durgapur in the district of Mymensing lived 
125 years ago. 
4. Ramajivana (1770 A. D.) 
5. Rajah Rajsinha. 
6. Anupa Chandra. 
7. Krisnananda. 
8. Gangadas Sen. 
9. Gopi Chandra. 
10. Pandit Ganga Das. 
I1. Golaka Chandra. MI 
12. Govinda Das. i 
13. Chandrapati. 
14. Jagat Vallabha. 
15. Vipra Jagannatha. 
l6 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
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Dvija Balarama. 
Balarama Das. 
Vanesvar. 
Madhusudan De. 
Yadunath Pandit. 
Raghunath. 
Viprarata Dev. 
Ramakanta. 
Ratideva Sen. 
Dvija Rasik Chandra. 
Radha Krisna. 
Ramchandra. 
Vipraram Das. : 
Ramdas Sen. 
Ram Nidhi 

Ram Vinoda. 
Dvija Vansi Das. 
Vansidhara. 
Vanamali. 
Vardhaman Das. 
Vallabha Ghosh. 
Vijaya. 

Vipra Das. 
Visvesvar. 

Visnu Pal. 
Sasthivara Sen. 
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In closing this account of the literature of the Manasa-cult, 

it must be remembered that in a country where 

) , Behula typifies, the women commonly courted death on their 
in’ Barnet: husbands’ funeral pyre, this story of Behula 
may be regarded as the poet's natural tribute 


at the feet of their ideal. 
(6) Songs in honour of Chandi Devi 


Religion has been the main-spring of activity in the country 
from the earliest times. Astronomy originated 
Lacan per gigat aaa with us, from the necessity for calculating the 
auspicious times for holding sacrifices. Geo- 
metry came: into existence in order to settle the shape and size of 
altars. Poetry welled up for the singing of hymns to God. 
Mundane considerations never seriously occupied the attention of 
Indians or served as any inspiration to them. 
Bengali poetry was employed in its earlier stages for religious 
purposes. Poems in honour of Manasa Devi, 
A re a ea | “~ Chandi and other local deities testify to the 
same inspiring motive in their writers. The 
songs in honour of the household deities had to be recited on the 
occasions of their worship. This was enjoined as a part of the 
religious function itself. Men and women assembled in great 
numbers in places of worship, inspired by faith, and the poets who - 
wrote the poems gradually fel the need to make their perfor- 
mance really interesting and attractive. The earliest specimens 
of songs, in honour of the tutelary deities of Bengal, are generally 
short. They gave stories in brief from illustrating the might and 
grace of particular deities. For this purpose, a short and simple 
tale, without any pretensions to scholarship or poetical merit, f 
was first composed ; the next poet sought to improve upon this 
work and as particular religious sects gained ground and counted 
i ing numbers of votaries, their religious poems also in aprove: 
till the mere outlines of the earlier writers gr —* 
gajih the bende: of laler poets: | 
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Here, in Bengal, people themselves, lived in straw-built huts 
while the oratory of their tutelary deity was 
Religion inspires art ó 5 Wa ` 
and poetry. often made of bricks, and rich people living in 
brick-built mansions, always spent far larger 
sums of money on their chapels than on their own dwelling 
rooms. The finest touches of decorative art they could command 
were employed to adorn the temple, The idea of luxury could have 
no hold upon a people who lived plainly themselves but applied 
their aesthetic talents and capital to religious purposes. It could not 
produce any heart-burning by creating a sense of social inequality, 
as the ownership of a Matha or temple could not give rise to 
jealousy, however great and costly might be its decoration. The 
portals of a temple were open to all equally. At the same time 
art received its highest impetus from religious motive. 

Bengali poetry also, like these chapels, had for its chief and 
primary object the worship of deities till it gradually became 
intermixed and enriched with romantic incidents of the human 
world, even as the walls and door-ways of a temple were 
decorated with fresco-paintings and sculptures on bas-reliefs repre- 
senting scenes from life. 

However crude may be the poetic literature dealt with in 
these chapters, it always makes an attempt to give expression to 
the truth that righteousness is upheld by the Almighty’s law, 
that faith conquers in the long run and that the sceptic with all 
his brilliance and power ultimately sinks into insignificance. 

The songs to which we have referred, formed the popular 
literature of Bengal and existed in some crude shape in the country 

before the Pauranic Renaissance. Though 
ed wA ——— latterly taken up by the Brahmanic School, 

their subjects had been conceived and worked 
out by the people in an earlier epoch of our history when 
Brahmanic power had not yet asserted itself. The Brahmins 
improved these compositions by introducing Sanskrit words 
and many fine passages of classical beauty into them, but 
the subject-matter of the poems proves that it was the people 
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who gave them their original shape. The chief characters do 
not belong to the highest castes and the Brahmin has hardly any 
part in the drama of the poems. Dhanapati, Srimanta, Lahana, 
Khullana, Chand, Behula,—the main personages in all these 
poems, belong to the merchant-classes, which do not hold a very 
high position in Hindu society. The hunter Kalaketu comes 
from one of the lowest castes. In the manner in which the 
deities are represented to help their votaries, there is evidently a 
coarse and rustic element which indicates that the poems origi- 
nated with the populace, rather than with the more refined 
classes. In any case, it is the people who still patronise them, 
for by far the larger number of the MSS. of these poems | 
recovered from the houses of carpenters, blacksmiths and other 
artisans. [he Sanskritic School of poets, while embellishing the 
style and diction of these works, could not, at the same time, 
rebuild the plot or otherwise improve their subject-matter. 
The history of the origin of the Chandi-cult is not easy to 
trace. Whether she was originally the deity 
the Mongolians or Dravidians, latterly 
admitted into the Hindu pantheon, as we have 
supposed,—or she represents in an altered garb the mythological 
tradition of Semeremis, the queen of Assyria, who conquered 
Bactria about 2000 B.C.—or as the Indian Anna Purna she is to 
be identified with Anna Perenna, the goddess of the Romans, 
distributing cakes, whose festivals were celebrated on the 15th of 
March, is a problem which is not within the scope of this treatise 
to solve. The discovery made in Crete by Dr, Evans of the 
image of a goddess standing on a rock with lions on either sides, 
which is referred to a period as remote as 3000 B.C., has offered 
another startling point in regard to the history of a Chandi-culkt. 
The mother in the Hindu mythology rides a lion, and in Mar- 
kandeya Chandi there is a well known passage where she stands 
on a rock with a lion beside her for warring against the demons. 
As ‘heretofore mentioned, there was latterly an — 
paek kh Behin poets to connect the humbl l x 
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worshipped by rural folk with the gods and goddesses of the 
Pauranic pantheon. Mangal Chandi, a popular deity, was 
thus associated by the later poets with that Chandi who was 
described by Markandeya. 

There are two stories which form the subject-matter of all 
poems in honour of Mangal Chandi. The first one is— 


The story of Kalaketu 


Nilamvara, son of Indra, was born into this world under a 
curse, as Kalaketu, the hunter. He married Phullara, daughter 
of Sanjayaketu, who used to sellin the market the venison and 
other flesh that he brought by hunting, and thus the pair earned 
their livelihood. The wild beasts of the forest, with the lion at 
their head, applied to Chandi for protection, as Kalaketu seemed 
bent on annihilating them. The lion himself was somewhat 
crest-fallen as he could not give effective aid 
to those who owed. allegiance to him as their 
Lord. Chandi was moved to compassion and 
granted the boon that Kalaketu should no longer be able to 
molest or destroy them. 

It was morning and the dairy maids were carrying their 
curds in pitchers to the market for sale. On the right the cows 
were grazing in the pastures and the village looked lovely under 
the morning breeze. Kalaketu the hunter, with his- quiver on his 
back and a great bow in his hand, and crystal ear-drops in his 
ears weni forth on his usual hunting excursion. As he was 
about to enter the dense forest, he saw a lizard 
of a golden colour. This lizard, he thought, 
was not a good omen. He tied up the animal with the string of 
his bow and thought it would serve for a meal if no other should 
be forthcoming that day. 

By the will of Chandi, a dense fog covered the forest that 
morning, and though Kalaketu wandered all round it in guest 


Kalaketu and the 


nate. 
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of a quarry, he could find none. Growing hungry, as the day 
advanced, with his fruitless search, he returned 
eee moms home, and acquainted his wife Phullara with 
the tale of his disappointment. He suggested 
that she should go to their neighbour Bimala and ask for the 
loan of a few seers of khud or rice-dust and some salt, and 
pointed out the lizard which lay bound with the string of his 
bow; this might also be killed and cooked, as no better could be 
found, to appease their hunger for the day. 
Phullara went to her friend Bimala for the Joan and in the 
meantime Kalaketu found in the cottage a 
small quantity of flesh left unsold the day 
before. He carried this to Gola Ghat to try if any purchaser could 
be found for it. 
The lizard, who was no other than Chandi herself, now 
came out from the noose in which she was tied 
— — and assumed the form of a beautiful woman. 
Her complexion was of the colour of Atasi 
flower and her dark hair fell down her back in luxuriant curls. 
She looked like a damsel of sixteen. Her silk sari, her golden 
bracelets, her necklace sparkling with precious diamonds, her 
bodice embroidered with gems inset by Visva Karma himself, 
the god of art, the majesty of her demeanour— 
ate is bewild- All indicated her noble rank, seemingly that of 
a queen. When poor Phullara came back to 
her hut, she could not trust her own eyes. Bewildered, she 
made a low obeisance to the lady, asking her who she was and 
why she had condescended to grace their lowly dwelling pink 


Goes to Gola Ghat. 
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head of the Great God. But Phullara understood the statement » 
in its ordinary sense and did not at all suspect her guest to be 
the goddess Chandi. 
Poor Phullara living in great poverty, prided herself on the 
She advises hey to love of her husband and was contented. She 
pein to) Nee awh did not now wish the beautiful damsel to be 
seen by Kalaketu; so hiding her jealousy as 
best she could, with smiles, she advised her to return to her own 
home. ‘‘For'’ said she ““the night is approaching, and it is 
not safe for one of your position to spend the night in a strangers 
house." ‘‘ You call your husband a stranger to me?" Said 
Chandi, “but he is devoted to me ! " and indeed it was true that 
Kalaketu, the hunter, was a worshipper of Chandi. At these 
words of the goddess, Phullara’s voice became choked with tears; 
but without manifesting any external sign of her emotion, she 
quoted from the Sastras to show the grave indiscretion of staying 
in a strange house without permission. ‘Think of Sita ™', she 
said, ‘‘how faultless she was, yet she was put to shame, because 
she had lived in Ravana’s house for a time; Renuka, the 
wife of Bhrigu, was beheaded because her husband suspected 
her. If your co-wife quarrels with you, you can surely 
give tit for tat. Why should you leave your husband's roof 
for that?” 
“I understand my own affairs,” said Chandi, “ it is not for 
you to instruct me in my duty.” At this, a 
—— describes feeling of great unrest overtook Phullara, and 
i she tried by a description of her abject poverty 
to work upon her guest's mind, that she might give up the idea 
f staying with them. She said, ‘‘only look, lady, at my poor 
hut, the roof made of palm leaves, supported on a single post 
made — ricinus tree! It breaks every year in the summer-storms. 
In the month of Vaishakha, the fierce sun 
glares: over head and its rays are like living 
eis nos no shade to — — the sia my feet bars. 
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rags are so scanty that | can scarcely draw them up to cover my 
head. IfI leave my basket in the market for a moment, the 
kites fall upon it, and empty it immediately. Through the days 
of J/yaistha we have scarcely any food, and live, for the most part, 
on wild berries. In the months of Asarh and Sravana, when 
the newly formed clouds cover the sky, the village roads become 
muddy and pools full of water, a host of leeches bite me as | go 
out, though a snake-bite would be more welcome, for it would 
end my miseries. Inthe month of Bhadra, our whole village is 
flooded and scarcely can | find a customer for my meat. At the 
approach of Asvin, every one, seems to be happy, and the 


AA goddess Uma is worshipped in big houses. There is dance and 
merry-making, and people are dressed in beautiful raiment. But 
4 goals are sacrificed to the Goddess at every house, so our meat 


will not sell in the market, and in this hut we have so often to 
fast. In the winter-months, the little fire that we kindle with 
stray fuel gathered from the woods scarcely warms us. For want 
of clothes, | often wear the skin of a deer, which but ill-protects -~ 
me from cold. Then comes the spring season, when the jasmine 
blooms and the bee whispers love to it gathering its honey. 
With the spring's soft influence in their hearts, maidens and 
youths are loye-sick. But -poor Phullara feels only the pain of 
hunger. Why do you, Oh noble lady, court-a life so wretched as 
must be that of a hunter's wife? Her eyes glistened with tears 
| as she related the story of her woes. | 
$ _ Nor did she at all exaggerate her miseries; only Kalaketu’ s 
| kewe love made such amends for the ills of life | that 
she did not mind them. When the hunter's” 
T we well-formed strong arm served asa pillow toher in the nights 
Sates did tbe cece fot wang of a pice bed 2 When eating vhat she = 
_ had cooked, Kalaketu praised her for her oe cooking, what did 
was — her! sahe 
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Alas, exposure and hardship had sullied her youthful beauty; 
ina Gare could she ever be a match for this paragon of 
lacie, beauty ! She had no qualifications to commend 
her to her husband, except her love for him. 
What will she do now? Her heart broke at these thoughts. But 
Chandi was not at all moved by the accounts of poverty. ‘‘ Very 
well, Phullara,"’ she said, ‘* from this day there will be no more 
poverty in this house. You see my jewels 2 With them | can 
buy a kingdom. Come, do not grieve, you will have a share of my 
wealth and | shall not be blamed for coming here: for Kalaketu 
himself brought me, drawing me hither by his noble qualities."” 

This was what Phullara understood her to say. But indeed 
her words bore another sense, and in that sense were true: for she 
said Kalaketu himself had brought her there bound with the string 
of his bow. The word %1 in Bengali means both a bow-string 
and noble qualities. 

Grief was like to rend Phullara’s heart at these last words of 
Chandi. She could no longer suppress her feelings. Great tears 
R — fell from her eyes, and she turned and went 
her husare tere, teg weeping all the way to meet Kalaketu at 

Golaghat. There, as the hunter was negotia- 
ting the sale, Phullara approached him with tearful eyes. He 
was struck with wonder—never having seen her moved in such 
a manner and asked what was it that caused her so much pain. 
"You have no co-wife,”’ he said “and no sister-in-law nor mother- 
in-law to quarrel with you in the house. Why then, O my 
darling, do you weep?’ Phullara replied, ‘* I have none, my 
lord,.to quarrel with. [tis true that you are my all. But it is you 
who have caused me this pain. What fault did you find in me 
that you have become a villain like Ravana! Whose wife have 
you brought to our house? The king of Kalinga is a cruel tyrant. 
He will kill you and rob me of my honour by force, if he gets 
the slightest inkling of your act.” 

Kalaketu stood wonder-struck for a moment and then said 
** This is no time for joking. | am dying of hunger. If what you 
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charge me with is false, | shall cut off your nose witha knife." 
Kalaketu's address was rough but straightforward, as befitted an 
illiterate huntsman of his class. It is difficult for the foreign 
reader to understand the abhorrence with which the huntsman is 
regarded in Bengal life. He is something of a poacher, something 
of a trapper and altogether a savage. Throughout this poem, the 
poet seeks to deprive Kalaketu of any refinement as will appear 
from this coarse threat to his wife. Phullara, of course, was far 
from being sorry at his abuse; for his words indicated his 
innocence. Both of them, therefore, hurried home, and when 
near the hut, Kalaketu saw a strange sight, as though ten 
thousand moons illumined the vault of night. 
A damsel, whose beauty dazzled the eyes, was 
standing with gaze fixed on the sky. The glowing light of 
evening fell on her profuse black hair, tinting it with a golden 
hue. She looked like a statue of stainless marble carved in 
relief against the azure. She wore a crown on her head 
which shone in the light, the diamonds sparkling with 
wonderful brilliance. The majesty of her form struck the 
huntsman dumb. He fell to the ground, bowing down to 
her in reverence. After this, he asked her who she was 
and what was her mission there. Chandi stood silent without 
a word. Then Kalaketu said, “The home of a  huntsman 
is deemed unholy. The bones of animals lie strewn around it, 
and it is filled with the smell of rotten meat. For any one, of 
your position, thisis nota fit place to come to. it will require 
you a bath in the Ganges to cleanse you of your sin, in coming to 

visit such foul quarters. Why is it, O mother, | ask again, that 
you have come here >"" Chandi ie bis no reply. The hunter 
continued > | 


A strange sight. 
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this Chandi uttered not a word, and Kalaketu said impatiently, 
“You are no doubt the daughter of a rich man and a rich man’s 
wife too. lam only a poor huntsman whose touch is avoided by 
all. What business can there possibly be that would bring you 
to my house? I humbly beg that you should leave this house at 
once.” But Chandi smiled and did not at all seem inclined to 
move. Then the huntsman said, “Be witness, O setting sun, that 
this woman means mischief"’, and’taking his bow he aimed an 
arrow at her. To his grea! surprise he found, however, that he 
could not shoot. His hands seemed to be controlled by a 
He aims an arrow at mysterious power. The arrow could not be 


net. released and both it andthe bow became rigid 
in his hands. Phullara came to his rescue, but could not take 


away either the bow or the arrow from her husband's hands. 
Kalaketu stood like one, turned to stone, and for causes unknown 

to himself, tears fell from his eyes. He tried to 
speak but could not. He seemed to be fixed to 
the spot by a spell and stood, looking like a painted archer, 

Chandi said, “My son, | am Chandi. | have come to help 
Chandi appears in YOu in your poverty. You will worship me on 
jae Paii e pii the third day of every week. Only place my 
ghat in your home and there will be no end to your prosperity.” 

‘Kalaketu, now restored to speech, said Pardon me, but 
how can | believe you to be Chandi? My whole life bas been 
spent in wickedness. Ihave killed numberless animals—in fact 
killing is my avocation. You probably know some spell by which 
you have overpowered me. lf you are really Chandi, then merci- 
fully show yourself to me, O Divine Mother, in that form in 
which you are worshipped by the world." 

Ina moment the figure of the damsel grew in size. The 
crown on her head seemed to touch the starry regions of the _ sky, 
and her ten arms holding the lotus, the discus, the trident, and 
other weapons were extended outwards in the ten directions. Her 4 
gracious face, full of majesty and glory, smiled on him with = 
_ motherly love. Her apparel, bedecked with jewels, fluttered in 
ME a — — 


A painted archer. 
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the evening breeze. One of her feet was placed on a lion and 
the other on the demon-king Mahisasura. Thus sublime and 
awe-inspiring, she revealed herself to the sight of the mortal 
couple and the winds threw treasures of flowers to the feet of 
the gracious mother of the universe. 

Kalaketu and Phullara with folded palms stood before 

- Chandi, tears still Aowing from their eyes. Gradually the form of 
Chandi faded away in the sky. The whole thing appeared to 
have been an illusion. The tint of the Divine Mother was merged 
in the colour of the Atlasi flower which abounded in the place. 
Her hair vanished in the clouds. Her majesty spread itself in the 
quiet glow of the firmament, and slowly the glorious vision passed 
away. The earth and heaven appeared like the sacred emblem 
of her divine presence. Then, once more she steod before them 
in the form of the beautiful damsel standing at the cottage door, 
and asking what boon the couple would beg of her. Kalaketu 
only half articulately said, “Oh Mother, we want nothing more, 

our life is made blessed: our wants are all satisfied.”* 

Chandi now bestowed a valuable ring on the huntsman and 
Chandi gives them Showed where a great treasure lay buried in 
a seven jars. She also helped him io carry the 
treasure to his cottage. Her command was that Kalaketu should 






found a kingdom in Gujarat with the money and there rule his y 
subjects justly, and introduce the worship of Chandi amongst them. — — 
Next morning Kalaketu went forth with the ring to turn into 
Kalaketu and Murari hard cash. The money-changer, to whom he x 4 
se ae applied, was Murari Sil, a dishonest fellow, — 





who tried to cheat him of the precious possession by paying | J 
a nominal value. But the diamond in the ring was peerless and -aki 
nn Chandi had told Kalaketu of its value. After much haggling the — 4 
price was settled at seven crores of rupees. | 5 h| 

“With this money; and the treasure found in the jars, he 
— oa ceedec to Gujarat where he « — — ‘on 
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and the people there became homeless. With Vulan Mandal at 
their head they came to Gujarat in crowds to inhabit it. Amongst 
them came Bharu Datta—a knave who, with his glib tongue and 
high-sounding phrases won his way into the 
confidence of King Kalaketu: but Bharu 
grievously oppressed the people, and so he was turned out of 
Gujarat by order of the king. While in this plight he uttered a 
mysterious threat, saying, ‘‘Phullara the Queen will soon be 
reduced again to her old position as the wife of a huntsman. She 
will once more carry baskets on her head as she used to do.” 
He went to Kalinga and there gaining access to the court of the 
king, gave information üs to how Kalaketu, formerly a poor hunts- 
man in his dominion, had now founded a new kingdom in 
Gujarat by taking away with him, nearly half the population of 
Kalinga. At this report the monarch’s anger knew no bounds. 
He led an hostile expedition and Kalaketu was conquered and 
Kalaketu s conquer. thrown into prison, There in deep despair, 
ra — king of the huntsman offered prayer to Chandi. He 
| was to be beheaded the next morning. In 
this desperate plight he looked up to heaven and prayed with all 
his heart to have once more a sight of that Mother of the Universe 
who had condescended to visit his cottage when he was a hunts- 
man. She came again and held out her gracious hand offering 
him her benediction. That night a terrible dream was dreamt by 
the king of Kalinga that his army was destroyed mysteriously by 
some unseen agency. He was so impressed 
— tohisking- iho: next day he restored Kalaketu to his king- 
dom, and his own army was restored to life 
by the grace of Chandi. Bharu Datta was turned out from both 
the kingdoms and the two kings became fast 
friends. 
Shortly after this, Kalaketu died and went to heaven, as 
Nilamvara, son of Indra, the period of the 


Bharu Datta. 


Bharu punished. 


The term of curse 


over. curse having expired. Phullara who had been 
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Chhaya, Nilamvara’ s wife and had been born as the daughter of 
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Sanjayaketu with the object of sharing the misfortunes of her 
husband, accompanied him to heaven, on the expiration of her 
self-imposed term of life on earth. 


Puspaketu, son of Kalaketu and Phullara, then became the 


Puspaketu succeeds. King of Gujarat. 


We now pass to the second of these two companion-stories, 
which, although different, always form a single volume. 


The Story of Srimanta Sadagar 


Ratnamala, a nymph of Indra’s heaven, was, under a curse, 
Khullena. born on earth as Khullana. 


The merchant Dhanapati was in the full vigour of his youth. 

He was a well-built man of handsome features, 

eaaa SANGA nt well-versed in the fashionable learning of the 
i day and immensely rich. He had a wife 
named Lahana. 
His favourite amusement was playing with pigeons. The 
male pigeon was taken to the forest and there let loose while its 
mate was kept in the house of our hero— many miles off. The 
male pigeon would then, inspite of obstructions, fly back home 
to join his companion and the homeward flight of the bird through 
the sky would be enthusiastically watched by the young men who 
sported with them. One day Dhanapati had loosed his male 
pigeons, as usual, in an adjoining wood. All of them returned 


except one who was pursued by a kite. Seeing no other way to 


escape from his enemy, the pigeon dropped to the ground and hid 
itself in the outer garments of a very young and fascinating ma 





This lady was no other than Khullana—the daughter afb — 
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along the steep edge of the hills, through thorny plants and 
briers, till breathless, coming to the limits of a village named 
Ichhaninagar, he heard that Laksapati’s daughter Khullana had 
taken possessicn of his pet bird. He at once hid to the mango 
groves where Khullana was gaily rambling with her maids. 
Khullana knew that Dhanapati was the husband of her cousin 
Lahana. This relationship gives a woman liberty in Hindu 
society to make a little fun and Khullana did not allow the 

opportuniiy to slip. In coquettish tones, she 
——— = argued with Dhanapati—now begging for his 

bird, that it had come of its own accord and she 
could not give it up. The kite would have killed it and as she 
had saved its life, Dhanapati had no right over it. The more the 
young merchant argued this point, the more did she smile sweetly 
and stood firm in her resolve not to return the pigeon. 

The charming smiles of this young and lovely damsel made 
Dhanapati’s head giddy. He forgot all about his pigeon and 
stood rooted to the spot lost in a reverie. The girl, however, 
returned the bird and disappeared with her maids. But the echo 
of her joyous laughter rang in Dhanapati’s ears after she had 
gone. 

His first act on returning home was to depute Janardana, a 
— Brahmin and a match-maker, to propose to 
Laksapati that he should give him his daughter 
in marriage. 
Laksapati could make no objection to such a proposal. 
Considering all points, where could he expect to find a better 
bride-groom than Dhanapati> He had already a wife, it was 
true, but people of his rank and position were scarcely expected 
ae to remain contented with one wife, and this could not be held as 
Laksapati’s wife, however, objected to give 
c daughter to Dhanapati, because she knew his wife 
— atermagant. “It would be better,” she said, pa 
T our earn the Ganges than to give her — Ae = 
10 has already wife and ee wife of the te emper ol 
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Lahana.” The astrologer was called in; he examined the marks 
on the palm of Khullana and prophesied that if she were not 
given to a man who already had a wife, she was sure to become 
a widow. Now widowhood in India is held more terrible than 
death. So the frightened mother immediately gave her consent. 
But Dhanapati himself had to obtain the permission of Lahana 
to marry a second wife. The news of these 
negotiations had already reached Lahana, and 
she sat in one corner of her room as angry as the summer-clouds 
when itis ready to hurl the thunder-bolt. But though shrew 
and obstinate, she could be weak to the verge of folly. Dhana- 
pati had nothing else to plead than to say a few sweet words to 
her; ““You are so beautiful, my darling; but having no one to 
aid you in the duties of the kitchen, you are growing sickly. How 
| pity your lot! If you do not mind it, dear wife, | shall find 
for you one who will be like a maid-servant in the kitchen and 
carry out all your orders in domestic affairs... He showed her 
also five tolas of gold which he intended to give to the goldsmith 
to make a pair of bracelets of a wonderfully beautiful pattern for 
her. Lahana s anger was dispersed like the summer-clouds at 
these sweet words from her husband, and accepting his gift, she 
readily gave her consent to the proposed match. 
Thus Khullana was married to Dhanapati. 

At that very time a pair of birds called suka and sari was 
| | purchased by the king of Ujani. These birds 
4 wo Gap ami MAR had a marvellous gift, they talked like men. 
As there was no artist in the country who could. É 
f make a beautiful cage of gold for the birds, and as the artists of — 
* Gaur were noted for their skill in making gold-cages, = king = 
i asked Dhanapati to go to Gaur and give orders for a- lass 
old cage; he was to see it done and carry it to Uani. Whi 
£ a r — is oe smiled and — “Id — 


Lahana is Won Ovet, 


The marriage. 
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Dhanapati Sadagar left Ujani for Gaur consigning young 
and lovely Khullana to the care of Lahana. 
Now Lahana bore Khullana no grudge. True to the pro- 
mises she had made to her husband, she 
eaaa gaas treated the girl with great kindness, taking 
particular care to prepare dainties for her, and 
looking to her comfort with the watchful eyes of a loving sister. 
But Durvala, the maid-servant, did not like this state of things. 
As long as there was no quarrel between the co-wives, thought she, 
the task of the maid-servant was but thankless drudgery. ‘* As 
soon as there is a quarrel between such persons, either will hold my 
services dear if | can abuse the other,” Thinking in this strain, 
she privately warned Lahana against indulging in such affection 
for the co-wife. ‘* Your dark thick hair is already strewn with 
gray, she said, ““ the hair of Khullana, on the other hand, is as 
black as a cluster of bees and as pleasant to see as the plumes of 
a peacock. Your cheeks are darkened by the shadows of passing 
youth, whereas young Khullana’s face glows with the freshness 
of the dawn: while her beauty is gradually 
brightening, yours is waning. When the 
merchant returns, he will be drawn by the fresher charms of his 
young wife and your position will be permanently in the 
kitchen. Why not take early steps to save yourself from such 
coming danger? You are feeding a venomous snake with 
milk. Take care, or it may bite you and so put an end to 
your life.” 
Now, Lahana, as already said, was rather stupid. She lent 
a credulous ear to this mischievous adv.ce, and asked Durvala if 
she could help her with any device by which she might get rid of 
her co-wife or otherwise bring her husband completely within her 
own control. Durvala went in her turn to Lila, a Brahmin 
widow, versed in the charms by which a wife may fully control 
her hushand. She prescribed a charm which required the 
following ingredients: tortoise-claws, raven's blood, dragon's 
scales, shark's suet, bat's wool, dog's gall, lizard’s intestine, and 


The contrast. 
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an owlet dwelling in the cavity of a rock.” Ending her advice, 
however, Lila said ‘‘ This charm will doubtless 
have its due effect; but | am not sure how far 
it will help you to gain your end. In some cases it fails and | 
cannot say, with certainty, that im yours it will be infallible. 
There is one thing, however. which | can assure you, will help 
you to win your husband's love, and is better to my mind, than 
all these medicinal charms put together.’ 
babana dismisses e What is that?’’ asked Lahana with eager- 
ness. ““ lt is sweet words, ` Lila said, ‘* and 
a loving temper that will act best of all to win the love of your 
husband.” Lahana said: *‘ But it is absurd! | have hitherto 
ruled my house alone. If | find that he grows indifferent to me, 
while Khullana is in high favour, I shall not be able to brook it. 
My course has always been like this. IfI found a flaw in my 
husband, however, small it might be, | made much of it, and 
continually harped upon his weak point. I cannot consent to 
live here like a tame lamb. It was foolish to send for you, Lila, 
in order to receive this advice! ° She then dismissed the wise 
woman, and after consultation with Durvala, had recourse to 
another device. She had a letter. written, pur- 
porting to have been addressed to herself by 
Dhanapati, from Gaur. It ran as follows :— > 
‘* My blessings on you, my loving wife, Lahana! I hope 
you and all with you are all well. Iam at 
Gaur and shall probably stay for sometime 
longer. | have some misgivings about Khullana, and my decision 
is deliberate. | feel that my marriage with her has not been 


The charm 


Another deviez. 
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approved of by the gods. It was an inauspicious affair. No 
sooner was | married to her, than there came a command from 
the Rajah of Ujani requiring me to leave home and to sojourn in 
distant parts; and since then | have had no peace of mind. It is 
not safe or desirable to treat Khullana with love and affection, lest 
Providence be further enraged and hurl more miseries upon me. 
You must do as | say. As soon as you get this letter, strip her 
of all ornaments and fine apparel. Give her arag of coarse 
khuea cloth to wear, and appoint her to tend the sheep in the 
helds. Give her half a meal of coarse quality and let her sleep 
in the place where the rice is husked. Do not omit to carry out 
these orders." 

Lahana thought if Khullana were treated in this way, 
her beauty would fade and she would never be able 
to gain full control over her husband's heart. This would 
happen as a matter of course from hardship, starvation and 
exposure. 

This letter was enclosed in an envelope, and Lahana, with 

tearful eyes, professing great love for Khullana, 
ma professes met her and showed it to her, at the same time 

saying, that she was bound to carry out her 
husband's orders, though she would do so with the greatest 
reluctance and her heart, in fact, was breaking at the thought of 
what was before her. 

Now, Khullana was very intelligent, and though not a shrew 
like Lahana, she could not be so easily made to yield to the 
stratagem without resistance. She saw the letter and pronounced 
ita forgery, declaring it impossible that her husband should 
write in such a manner about her. The hand-writing was not 
his, and the whole thing was the work of Lahana in spite of this 
great love which she professed for her. A hot discussion was 
soon followed by an exchange of blows. 
Lahana was the stronger of the two. So 
Khullana could not long maintain the fight and had to yield to 


Exchange of blows. 
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Thereupon the youthful Khullana, as beautiful as picture, 
clothed in rags and with only the leaf of a fig 
tree to protect her head from the sun, went out 
to the fields to tend the sheep. \'naccustomed 
to walking, she grew tired and weary and she could not 
manage the animals. They ran into the rice-felds and ate 
up the plants, while the owners reproached her. She wiped 
away her tears with one hand, while the other held the 
shephard’s crook. By this time the spring had come. The 
trees were hung with blossoms and the fields were covered 
with fresh green verdure. The bees hummed in concert 
with the songs of the birds; and the Madhavi, the Asoka, and 
the Malati flowers looked like fringes on the border-line of the 
sky. Amidst all this beauty, Khullana, in spite of her hardships, 
The gay «pring and felt a longing to see her husband. She went 
— up to the bee and begged it not to hum. She 
prayed the Kokila to go to Gaur and bring her, by its cooings, 
to her husband's recollection. She caressed the tender Madhavi 
creeper, rich with the treasures of the spring that clung to the Asoka 
tree and called it most fortunate to have its supporter at hand. 

A few days passed in this manner and her beauty gradually 
faded. She could not eat the coarse food, she could not sleep on 
the hard ground, she could not manage the sheep that were 
placed in her charge. One day at noontide, as she was reposing 
in the shade of a tree, Chandi appeared before her in a dream in 
the guise of her mother. ‘*The sight of your misery rends my 
heart, O Khullana’ she said. ‘‘The sheep named Sarvasi has 
been eaten up by a fox. Lahana will all but kill you to-day." 


Khulla na tends the 
sheep. 


* The girl awoke with a start and sought for Sarvasi. Alas ! 
TE ENEA Sarvasi was gone, Tears rolled down her Y 
— cheeks, as she cried ‘‘Sarvasi, Sarvasi,"* all 
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and fatigued as she was, she could no longer walk. The shades 
of evening spread over the earth. It was all so cool! There 
was a consolation in the very darkness of the night—a healing 
breath in the breeze and Khullana thought she was safe from the 
sight of men and began to weep in silence, resigning herself to 
Chandi, when suddenly she saw at a little distance, lights kindled 
Khullana worships by five beautiful damsels. They were doing 
handi, some thing which she could not understand. 
With slow pace she came up to them and introduced herself to 
these damsels, who were no other than five nymphs of Indra’s 
heaven. They were grieved to hear of the miseries of Khullana, 
and asked her to worship Chandi as they were there doing, 
giving her every assurance that the cause of her grief would be 
removed thereby. 

There, with heart cleansed of all sin by her manifold 
sufferings, —with the resignation and faith of one who is help- 
less, —she offered flowers to Chandi, and a feeling of pure satis- 
faction and complacency stole over her which she had never 
known before. She felt contented with her lot and now cared 
not what might befall her. She slept at night with the five 
nymphs and had a quiet and undisturbed rest. Next morning 
she looked prettier than she had ever done before. 

As Khullana did not return home at night, Lahana felt 
great anxiety about her safety. ‘‘Has any evil,” she thought, 
“befallen Khullana > Who knows what has come upon her, 
she may have been killed by some wild beast, 
or which would be worse, she may have been 
taken away by wicked men, young and beautiful as she is ! 
My husband will shortly return and what shall I say to him ? He 
especially commended her to my charge. `’ Lahana felt uneasy 
and could not sleep all night. 

That very night Dhanapati, the merchant, had a dream, in 
Dhanspeti..cets out which Khullana seemed to appear before him, 
for home. and tenderly censure him for forgetting her 


so long. He felt a great desire to meet his young wife, and 
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as the cage was now ready, set out for home, the very next 
morning. 

In the meantime Lahana had sent her people to search for 
Khullana. Inthe morning she came of her 
own accord and Lahana having repented 
of her wickedness, received her with open arms, and began 
once more to show her all that loving care with which 
she had treated her before Durvala had poisoned her mind 
against her. 

Dhanapati returned to Ujani, There, after an interview 
with the king Vikrama Kesari, from whom he received praise and 
rewards, he came home, and went straight to the inner apart- 
ments of his house. After a formal interview with Lahana, he 
hastened to meet Khullana. She was dressed in the finest attire 
and looked exceedingly beautiful ! The merchant addressed her 
with loving words but the coy damsel would give no response, 
which only enhanced his eagerness to enjoy her company. When 
they were alone together, in answer to his words of endearment, 
Dienspsti- and tears flowed from her eyes. Her confidence 
— was gradually won, and then she produced the 
letter given her by Lahana, commanding that Khullana should be 
sent away to the forest to tend the sheep. Dhanapati was taken 
by surprise at this disclosure, and heard with anger and regret 
the sad tale of the miseries endured by Khullana in his absence. 
Being now convinced of her husband’s affection, Khullana 
willingly forgave the wickedness of the co-wife and gave free 


Lahana’s repentence 


expression to the sweetness of her own feeling, while Dhanapati To 
bitterly repented having left her in the care of so dangerous a La 
woman as Lahana. - it 
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eaten nothing the whole day. In the evening, however, 
iT i ee Khullana went to her and fell at her feet, asking 
friendly fo one 


SpA WA forgiveness for any unknown offence she might 


——— have given her, and matters were mended by 
this kindly act. 


The poets here introduce an episode describing the sradha 
The quarrel amongst Ceremony of the father of Dhanapati, in which 
clansmen, 4 elie ; 
all his caste-men were invited to his house; 
there a dispute arose as to which of them should receive 
precedence as the head-Kulin in that assembly. Dhanapati 
himself assigned the preference to Chand the merchant, but 
at this, the argument waxed so hot that many of the host's 
clansmen forsook him. At this stage some wicked men present 
in the meeting, who wanted to lower Dhanapati in the estimation 
of all, seemed to cast a slur on the honour of his family 
by their insinuations against Khullana’s character, as she had 
been, for a period, deprived of the protection of Zenana-life 
and sent to the fields to tend the sheep. Dhanapati was naturally 
indignant at this; but as the party against him, who were jealous 
of his wealth and power, grew strong, Khullana, in spite of her 
husband's strong objections, stepped forward on the scene and 
declared her unshaken resolve to pass through 
a number of ordeals with a view to establishing 
her innocence. The ordeals began. A venomous snake was let 
loose to bite her, but she appeared livelier after the bite, Chandi 
having herself protected her favourite. Her enemies, however, 
said that it was all a trick, the snake was a harmless one. Next 
she was branded with a red-hot iron; but bythe grace of Chandi, 
it did not leave any mark on her person. The relations again 
said that this was also a trick. The iron-bar was made red by 
some device without being heated. 
Next, a house of lac was built 


The ordeals. 
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without his loving wife Khullana, who had suffered great ills in 
life and now meta tragic death all for his own fault, life would 
be unbearable. But just as he stepped forward to fling himself 
into the burning embers, there appeared Khullana fresher and 
livelier than ever,—her red apparel shining in the glare of the 
fire, and not a hair of her head touched by the flames with which 
she was surrounded. 

The relations and friends stood wonder-struck at this 
spectacle. Instinctively they bowed to her in reverence, and the 
matter came to an end, Khullana having aquitted herself trium- 
phantly in all the trials. | 

Dhanapati next undertook a sea-voyage for trade. He fixed 
4 day for setting out from home and called in 
an astrologer to say whether that date would 
be auspicious or not. The fortune-teller ventured to say that he 
disapproved of the day, but such à contradiction seemed to 
Dhanapati like impertinence, and he ordered his servants to turn 
him out of the house with contumely. Khullana meanwhile was 
worshipping Chandi in order to gain her favour and win her 
blessings for her husband on the eve of his departure. 


When Dhanapati came to bid farewell to his wife and found 

—— her engaged in this worship of Chandi, he 

—— grew very angry, and saying, ‘‘What witch is 

i ` this you are worshipping, wife!'', he kicked 
over the ghal and went away with a frown. * 


On the high sea, the six ships of Dhanapati were all wrecked 
i The dienster. by a storm, which was sentiby Chandi, —all, save _ 
l the Madhukara—that is to say, the — 
x which the merchant himself had embarked. After this d is 
kao he went to Ceylon. | Near that Island i in the great Indian ¢ an he J 
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woman of unparalleled beauty. Her majestic looks and the light 
that shone about her face spread a quiet glow over the blue 
waters, and she looked as if painted against the blue horizon. 
One might almost have imagined that the lotuses blushed for 
shame at being eclipsed by her resplendent beauty. And what 
was this woman doing? Wonder of wonders! She had caught 
with one tender hand a huge elephant which with the other 
she was putting into her mouth. The stem of the lotus was 
shaking under its strange load, in which the beautiful and 
the grotesque were fantastically blended, and Dhanapati cried 
out in wonder: “‘But how can the weak lotus bear so heavy 
a burden !"" 
He landed in Ceylon and had an interview with the king to 
whom he related this wonderful vision. The 
— “isbelieves king only smiled and said it was.a mad man's 
story, and all the courtiers laughed at him. It 
was a marvel, added the king, that his ship itself had not been 
swallowed up by the lady! But when the merchant insisted on 
his point, and talked in all other respects like a sane man, he 
entered into an agreement with him, to the effect that he would 
forego half his kingdom and bestow iton Dhanapati if he could 
“show him the same phenomenon. Should it 
rove, however, that all was a mere fantasy, 
“as the king thought, his ships and all his property would be con- 
fiscated and he would be thrown into a dungeon for life for 
putting a monarch to such trouble. 
~ They both embarked ona ship and reached the dot where 
; Dhanapati had witnessed the extraordinary 
—— Ee spectacle. But a wide space of blue waters 
i ; confronted them, huge blue waves, rolling in 
— the blue sea,—blue waves, moving to the blue horizon, and 
— a lady, no lotus, nó — met their eyes ss 
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At Ujani, a son was born to Khullana, a lovely child whom 
everyone in the village loved dearly, He was 
named Srimanta. He played manly games 

with his comrades. The play of Ha-do-do, by which the 
muscles become strong, was his favourite, but the pastoral games 

of Sri Krisna were the craze of the young men of that period 

One of the boys would act the part of the demon of the whirl- 
wind—Trinavarta. He would sweep down like a whirl-wind and 
surprise the others who were acting the parts of the Vrindavana- 
shepherds, and Srimanta, figuring as Krisna, would kill Trina- 

varta after a severe battle. Sometimes a boy would take the part 

of Yasoda, but Srimanta, the young Krisna, proved too heavy for 

this, when the former tried to lift him in her arms. Poor Yasoda 

fell to the ground with her Krisna and the sound of laughter was , 
heard among the boys, who enjoyed failure and success with i 
equal zest. At one time Narasinha Das, one of the companions | 
of Srimanta, became Bramha, the god with four faces, and 
took away a kid belonging to the shepherds. Srimanta, as 
Krisna, produced an illusion and in a mysterious way the kid 
was made to reappear, and Bramha’s attempt to thwart Krisna 
was foiled. 

Thus all that Krisna did with the shepherds in the groves of 
Vrinda was re-enacted in Ujani, and no one there played his part 
so well as Srimanta, the son of Dhanapati. 

Then he was sent to a day-school belonging to Dvija 

Janardan. The boy acquired Sanskrit rhetoric 
The doting mother and grammar in no time. He displayed 

wonderful intelligence and power of grasping 
the texts. Whatever he laid his hands on, he did ‘with 
marvellous grace, for surely his birth had been — 
a boon, granted by Chandi to his mother Khullana, — as a 
fot her life-long-devotion — — in the rr 
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and going to school at the age of twelve, the sensitive child was 
wounded by a slight levelled against his birth by his teacher on 
the score of his father's long absence from home. 

Now Srimanta was loved by all, he had never been accus- 
toned to harshness. His teacher's remarks, therefore, cut him 
to the quick. He was now a lad of some twelve years. He 
made for home straight-way and going there shut himself up 
in a room alone, not even seeing his mother. 

Khullana made enquiries about him and discovered him in 

his solitude sobbing out his misery, and when 
— on se his mother had asked him again and. again 

what was the matter, he told her what the 
teacher had said, weeping all the while vehemently; he expressed 
his desire to go at once in search of his father, wherever he 
might be, nor would he touch food, until his mother gave him 
permission to set out on this quest. 

Poor Khullana did not know what to do. Her dear lord 
had been away for more than twelve years She bore a sorrow 
in her heart for which there was no cure. Every night when 
others wer: asleep, she would lie and weep for long hours till her 
eyes closing in sleep, she sometime dreams that her husband had 
come back, and was speaking sweetly to her. But when morning 
dawned, she knew no joy, for it woke her up to stern reality 
taking from her this sweet interview. When her neighbours 
would talk of their husbands, she would retire to her room, 
with pale face, to hide her tears. The only consolation of her 
life was her son Srimanta. When she saw him in such dis- 
tress about his father,—she felt that her heart would break. 
She was wounded at a vital point and could only cry helplessly 
without trying to hide her tears. How would she be able to live 
without her son—a mere lad, who was the only solace of her 
lonely life ! But the boy though so young, possessed unflinching 
determination. i Khullana, Lahana; Durvala and other inmates 

of the | hous: ouse tried all that wi n their power to dissuade him 
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resolve, Khullana sent information to King Vikrama Kesari with 
a piteous representation of her case and asked 
his help in bringing Srimanta to his senses. 
The king readily consented to give his aid in counselling the 
boy to a right course; but Srimanta would not touch food and 
seemed resolved to starve himself if permission were not granted 
him for going. When the king called him into 
his presence, he could not reply to him, his 
voice being chocked with tears. 

It was very difficult to deal with such a headstrong boy. 
Khullana at last in deep anguish of heart 
gave him permission to undertake a sea-vo- 
yage, and young Srimanta gladly made himself ready for 
the journey. Khullana gave him sound advice as to how he 
should proceed with his mission, and so did the king, who also 
ordered seven good ships to be built for him. They were made 
ready in a short time, and Srimanta set sail in them on an 
auspicious day. 

Khullana all the while was engaged in worshipping Chandi. 
What else could she do in her utter despair? 
Her husband was gone and now her child also 
was to be parted from her. The ghat of Chandi was her only 
solace in this deplorable condition. When the ships sailed, 
she stood looking with wistful eyes at the southern skies at 
which the unfurled sails seemed to be aiming. She resigned 
herself to the will of Chandi and remained fixed to the spot 


like a statue. 


The king intervenes. 


But to no avail 
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his object,’'"—he prayed day and night and the ships went on 
towards Ceylon. 

There is here a long catalogue of the cargo and a detailed 
description of the voyage. Last of all he came 
to Ceylon, but near the Island, upon the waters 
of the great Indian Ocean the same spectacle 
that had caused his father’s trouble, met his eyes also. A large 
space of blue water was covered with lotuses and upon the finest 
and noblest of them, sat the same mysterious and beautiful 
woman with dishevelled hair. She also was swallowing an 
elephant. 

The wonder which a spectacle like this naturally creates in 

one’s mind had its effect on Srimanta and when 
And a similar con- landed in Ceylon, in an interview with the king 

Salivahana, the very first thing that he related 
was concerning the woman seated on the lotus. “Why, this 
is another crazy head!" cried the king, and he tried to convince 
the boy that it was a silly story,—a mere fantasy of his brain; but 
Srimanta would not stop till an agreement was made that if he 
succeeded in showing it to the king, he would give him his only 
daughter in marriage with half the kingdom as her dowry, but 
if it proved a failure he should be beheaded. The king already 
loved the boy for his handsome appearance and keen intelligence, 
but as Srimanta seemed determined to bring ruin upon himself, 
there was no help for it. 

They sailed to the spot on board a ship. But alas! the 
illusion was not there. By order of the king 
Srimanta was now taken to the place of execu- 
tion. He was now a young and beautiful boy of twelve, so 
lovely that the women shed tears as they saw him carried for 
execution. Srimanta recollected his mother’s face and tears came 
into his eyes. He had come to seek his father, but he was not 
destined to meet him in this world. He thought of his play- 
mates of Ujani, of the fair fields and meadows, where they 
sported,—of Durvala, the maid-servant, of his step-mother 


The same spectacle 
ARAIN, 


Doomed to execution. 
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Lahana, of his grand-mother, and of every other person and 
object associated with his dear home, and tears which he could 
not check, streamed down his cheeks. On the scaffold he clasp- 
ed his hands, and cried, ““ Chandi, Chandi, O 
Divine Mother! look at your child! O Chandi, 
| would by your grace find out my father,—I am now going to be 
taken away from both my parents."' He collected himself in a 
moment,—the growing emotions were checked, and he named all 
the names of Chandi, beginning with each of the 34 characters of 
the Bengali Alphabet, and offered hymns to the goddess. There, 
like a statue, he sat and looked like a yogi, though a mere lad. 
In his distress the boy attained the resigned spirit of an old man, 
and God, being both father and mother to us, comes to man when 
he is thus resigned ; when we know that we are mere tools in the 
divine hands, and that He is the main actor on this stage, and 
knowing so cling unto Him as a helpless child does to the mother, 
then the divine grace becomes unfailing. 

Chandi appeared on the scaffold. The divine mother took 

Srimanta in her arms and the executioner was 
Chandi kills the 3 
—— overawed by her presence. Information was 
sent to the king Salivahana that a mysterious 

woman was protecting Srimanta, and the king ordered that the 
boy should be taken from her by force, if necessary, and executed 
without delay. : 

But the men, who tried to apply force, were killed on — 
spot. Others were sent to their succour. They also shared the — 
same fate, and a vast army, belonging to the king, came to the 
feld. Strange and mysterious creatures rose from oe 
rending the very entrails of the earth, some with more heads than 
one and others without any head at all. Goblins called Kavan ena 
— Vetals worked destruction on the royal forces, wh wee 
heroic feats in arms, seemed like child's play before the « destru tive 
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the fields, and with human entrails threaded them into ghastly 
garlands and put them on and danced. The witches cut corpses 
to pieces like butchers and dressed them, and sold them to new 
comers of their own sort. The heads of elephants were used as 
balls, with which a horrid-faced hob-goblin played, and others 
came to join the party, who like fabled anthropophagi, had heads 
beneath their shoulders. There, aloof from the field of destruction, 
sat Chandi like a mother, and Srimanta clung to her likea help- 
less child, filled with courage and confidence, as is the baby by 
its mother’s side. 

King Salivahana heard the story and himself came to the 
held. There he witnessed this spectacle of destruction, and felt 
that it was Chandi's wrath that had overtaken his army. He 
presented himself with reverence and humiliation before the 
goddess, and worshipped her, praying a thousand forgivenesses. 
Chandi was propitiated. She restored the army 
to life and king Salivahana gave his daughter in 
marriage to Srimanta with half his kingdom for 
dowry. By the grace of Chandi, the king now also saw the 
wonderful spectacle which she had created as an illusion to be- 
wilder the father and the son on the waters of the sea;—the thick 
array of lotuses blooming on all sides and the mysteriously beauti- 
ful woman in the act of swallowing an elephant. 

Next came the pathetic interview between father and son. 

Dhanapali was imprisoned in a horrible dungeon. 
— ——— The prison-house extended two miles in length 

and was almost without any breadth, and so 
low that a child could not stand upright in it. The floor was 
covered with worms. Here in chains for twelve years with the 
coarsest of grain for food, the princely merchant Dhanapati had 
lain hke an earth-worm. For these twelve years he had not 
shaved. So his beard fell down to his knees. His nails looked 
like the claws of a wild beast and his eyes were almost blind with 
cataract. The foot with which he had kicked the ghat of —— 
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By order of Srimanta the merchant was brought before him. 
Khullana had described his father to him before 
a. he leh Ujani. The merchant, she said, had 
seven moles on the breast, and a black mark 
on the left side of his nose. He was tall, his eyes were large, and 
the grace of his person was like that of a god. Though so aged 
and alicted with unsightly diseases, Srimanta was yet able to see 
instinctively that it was his father who stood before him in 
chains. Hs felt a satisfaction which brought tears of joy to his 
tyes. He had the chains removed at once. The matted locks 
were combed and cleansed. The barber was employed to 
shave the beard and cut the hair, and anoint the body 
with perfumed oil. Srimanta now asked Dhanapati who he was, 
and what had brought him to Ceylon. Dhanapati said, ‘‘ My 
name is Dhanapati Datta. I am a native of Ujani in Mangalkot 
in Burdwan. I came here to trade but owing to an optical illusion 
which completely overpowered me, | brought about my own 
misfortunes. The tale would be a long one, and you need not 
listen, sir, to its details. How thankful am I to you, O prince! 
for my release. If you permit, | may now start for my home 
to meet my beloved and long lost family.” 

Srimanta asked if he had left any children behind him. ““| 
had two wives "’, said Dhanapati, ‘‘ the younger Khullana was to 
give birth to a child, but | could not wait at home to see it born. 
If a child were born to her in due course, that one must be now 
a little more than twelve years of age *', and here Dhanapati mani- 
fested extreme anguish of heart. Srimanta showed him the letter 
written by Dhanapati to Khullana in which the merchant had 
alluded to the child that would be born to her. Dhanapati wept 
bitterly over the letter. It brought to his recollection his dear 
, wife and all the sufferings he had passed through during these 

txvelv years. He implored Srimanta to tell him how he came 
into possessio Pere a atin to his * and if 
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has filled my heart with great delight. If | had had a son, he 
would have been exactly of your age." This was too much for 
Srimanta, who at these words fell prostrate at his father’s feet, 
and said, ‘“ Father! | am your unfortunate son. | started from 
home with seven ships, with the object of finding you. Gra- 
cious Heaven has at last granted my prayers. But how it pains 
me to see you in this condition |’ 
Dhanapati would by no means agree to worship Chandi, 
Dhanapati worship» but Srimanta’s entreaties became irresistible and 
—— eventually he yielded to them. As soon as he 
offered a flower to the cup of Chandi, his diseases—the cataract in 
his eyes and the elephantiasis in his foot, were cured, and he became 
once more prince-like and full of the glory of vigorous manhood. 
King Salivahana came with a hundred excuses and enter- 
tained the father and the son with all manner of courtesy. 
a ae ak Srimanta sailed homewards with Susila the 
princess, whom he had married, and with 
immense riches and a good number of ships that he had received 
as a dowry, together with the riches and ships of his father, 
returned by the king with interest. In due time he reached 
Ujani. There king Vikrama Kesari of Ujani also gave Srimanta 
his own daughter in marriage. So with two wives he lived in 
happiness and prosperity, and Khullana’s happiness knew no bounds 
at having her dear lord back. They all lived many years in 
enjoyment of all kinds of earthly fortune, and zealously did they 
worship Chandi whose grace had given them prosperity and 
happiness. In due time Khullana, who, as has been already 
said, was a nymph of Indra’s heaven, and Srimanta, who was the 
Gandharva named Maladhar, both born on earth under a curse— 
came to the end of their earthly careers. They then ascended 
into heaven, and the worship of Chandi spread in the country. 
- These two stories form the subject-matter of all poems on 
Chandi. In the Chaitanya Bhagavata, a work 
to which we have already alluded, we find that 


‘hese: devotional epics were Kanan sung at night. They were 
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generally allowed to take eight nights. Hence a poem in 
honour of Chandi was divided into eight parts, or Astamangala, 
each part being sung in a night. The poems must have been 
fairly long to engage the audience for eight successive nights. 
|. & 2. We have also a few short poems on Chandi which 
seem to be the earliest known specimens of such poetry. One 
we find with the signature of Dvija Janardan, and another with 
that of Manik Datta. The latter refers to the temple of 
Dvaravasini in Gaur. Dvaravasini was 
rganardan and Manik orshipped with great pomp by the Hindu 
and Buddhist kings of Gaur. With the fall 
of their power, the temple of the goddess, where hundreds of 
pilgrims from different parts of the country flocked to offer prayers, 
became deserted and eventually in the |6th century, was reduced 
to a heap of bricks. Manik Datta refers to the flourishing condi- 
tion of this temple which must have belonged to an age not 
earlier than the 13th century. His poem also gives an account 
on Creation on the lines of the Sunya Purana, with obvious traces 
of Buddhism. We must remember that the later writers of poems | 
of Mangal Chandi tried to identify this goddess with Chandi as “ 
described by Markandeya, but originally she had no connection | 
whatever with the Puranic deity. Mangal Chandi was a popular | 
deity worshipped in the villages by the rustic people, mostly 
women, and the Puranic element introduced into it, is. the work 
of subsequent writers. This will be evident from a perusal of ; 
“the short poem by Manik Datta which possesses, as | have said, 
far greater traces of Buddhistic influence than of Pauranic religion. 
F Manik Datta and Dvija Janardan lived probably towards 
IWIT” the end of the 13th century. 
| 3. A third poem on Mangal Chandi was written by 
A Madan Datta. Madan Datta. 
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hushand. “This sight,"’ says the poet, “gave me a religious 
tendency from my childhood. Since that time | have cared not 
living for earthly objects ; hence | desire to write this religious 
poem. 


Some other authors of poems on Chandi are — 
Other Authors. 


5. Devidas Sen. 

Siva Narayana Dev. 
Kirti Chandra Das. 
Balarama Kavi Kankan. 
Madhavacharyya. 


ORONO 


Madhavacharyya’s Chandi Mangal was published some years 
ago by Pundit Chandrakantha of Chittagong. 
Madhavacharyya wrote his poem in 1579. , He 
was a native of Triveni. His father Parasara was a man of great 
scholarship and piety, he was also wealthy, and spent much in 
charity. We find in the poem of Madhavacharyya a reference to 
the Mughal Emperor Akbar of Delhi who was a contemporary 
of the poet and of whom he speaks in terms of high regard. 


Madhavacharyya’s poem was first sung by a glee-party 
consisting of recruits from the lower classes and he prays to 
Chandi in the preliminary chapter that she may not be offended 
with him for their incorrect pronunciation. It is said that 
Madhavacharyya’ later on came and settled at Navingaur (modern 
Nanpur) in the district of Mymensingh. It will be seen that 
Mukundaram Kavi Kankan’s Chandi Mangal isa great improve- 
ment on the poem by Madhavacharyya as indeed it is upon all 
other poems of this cult. ~~ In dealing with Mukundaram we 
shall touch on all the important features of the literature of the 
Chandi cult, so a separate notice of them is unnecessary. 
Madhavacharyya’s poem was up till lately extensively read in 
Chittagong, and in the back-woods of Bengal. But the printing 
of Mukundarama’s work has carried it to all parts of the country, 
and it has now almost driven the former poem out of itẹ 


NMadhavacharyya. 


— 
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strong-holds in those backward regions where it held undisputed 
sway for more than three centuries. 


Mukundaram Kavi Kankan and his Chandi Mangal 


We have now come to consider one of the greatest of Bengali 
Pretax pod poets. Mukundaram was not given to 
idealism ; he depicted what he saw with his own 
eyes. One who reads his poems closely will find the Bengali 
home of the 16th century mirrored in his pages. They are full 
of realistic interest. It is for the intense realism of his descrip- 
tion that Prof. Cowell calls him the Crabbe of Bengal, and 
Dr. Grierson speaks of his poetry “as coming from the heart and not 
from the school, and as full of passages adorned with true poetry 
and descriptive power." But before dealing with his composition, 
we propose here to give an account of his life. 
In the autobiography afhxed to his poem he says that he 
ae was a native of Damunya in the district of 
Burdwan. He held some lands under one 
Gopinath Nandi who owned considerable estates in Pargana 
Selimabad. Unfortunately for the people, a Muhammadan 
governor named Mamud Sherif was entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the Pargana. Under his rule the traders groaned. 
He made false measurements of lands; a kura was measured as 
fifteen cottahs; and rents were assessed on waste-lands. The 
_ poor man’s prayer was not heeded, The money-lenders became 


- exacting. Each Rupee was short by 24 annas. No purchasers 







~~ were to be found for cattle or stock. The landlord Gopinath 

_ Nandi was made prisoner and the poor people became stunned 
with fear and grief. Lest they should abscond, constables were 
appointed to keep watch over every cottage. 
“the poor people sold their spades and every ut they p 
“| Things worth a Rupee were sold at ten annas. The; 200 t, he 
— an inhabitant — and | 








In deep distress * 
— — 
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left Damunya with his brother Ramananda. He reached Bhetna 
where Rupa Ray helped him with some money and where after- 
wards Jadu Nandi of the Teli caste opened his hospitable doors 
to the small family of our poet. There he spent three days. 
Then, sailing down the stream of Gorai, he reached Teywettya 
and, passing Dwarakeswar, crossed the Damodara and came 
to the village Kuchuttya. ““ There without oil,” says the poet 
“we had our bath and appeased our hunger by drinking water. 
The famished children cried for food. On the banks of a pond 
with offerings of Saluka and Sapla flowers | worshipped Chandi. 
Exhausted, famished, and frightened, | fell asleep and dreamt 
that the goddess Chandi appeared to me.” 


Chandi taught him metres and their laws, and bade him sing 
a song in her honour. 


He next went to Arrah Brahmanbhumi, where Rajah Bankura 

Ray was much pleased with his poetry. He ordered five aras 

of rice” to be presented to the poet and cleared all his debts, 

and besides appointed him as a tutor to his son 

hee ea: hie Raghu Nath Ray. There enjoying the patron- 

age of the Rajah, he began to write his poem 

on Chandi which was destined to win for him such great celebrity. 

The Rajah lavished rewards upon the chief singer who sung the 
poem in his court, and held our poet in great esteem. 


But Mukundaram never forgot the village of Damunya from 
which he had been driven by the oppression of Mamud Sherif. 
We can trace his yearning for his native place in the autobio- 

graphical account. Though by the favour of 
BP id dere taas for the Rajah he now enjoyed plenty at Brahman- 
bhumi, Damunya where he had owned only a 
few acres of land and tilled them with his own hands, was far 
dearer to him by many tender associations. His family had lived 
at Damunya for eight generations. The village with the noble 


* About 3 cwt. 
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river Ratnanu flowing by it was ever-beloved, nay, sacred in his 
eyes. He writes of Damunya in the following lines — 

*** Kayasthas, Brahmins and Vaidyas of pure origin,—all 
honest men live in Damunya. The southern part of the village 
is inhabited by poets and scholars. The great god Siva by his 
grace has favoured this village with his presence. He is known 
by the name of Chakraditya, and the village possesses a special 
sancity and is visited by pilgrims on account of his temple there 
which Vrisa Datta (Dhusa Datta ?) erected on the banks of the 
Ratnanu. O, Ratnanu! | drank thy water, dear and sacred to me 
as Ganges water, and from the virtue earned by so doing, | was 


endowed with poetical talents even from my boyhood and my very 
“first production was a poem in honour of Siva. The people of 


Damunya are devoted to the worship of Chakraditya. The village 
belongs to him and we lived in his jurisdiction. Yasomanta 
Adhikari who is the ornament of the Kanjuri family, Umapati 
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Ray, whose free hand bestows charity on every one who is in 

need of it, the saintly Sarvananda of the Nag family and other 

good people all dwell in that village. There is besides Isan 

Pundit, well-versed in the Upanishads, belonging to the Kataditya 

Vandaghati family and Lokanath Misra, Dhananjay Misra of the 
* Bangal Pasi ` Brahmin family who adorn our village.” 

He next traces his own genealogy from Tapan Ojha, a Rajah 
of the family of the Karori Brahmins and names all his ancestors, 
concluding the list with blessings on his eldest son Sivaram. 

All this shows how, though cut off from Damunya, his mind 
was yet full of pleasant recollections of its scenes. The river 
Ratnanu, the village god Chakraditya, and even the temple 
erected by Vrisa Datta, and the dear friends whom he could 
never hope to meet again for many long years, inspired his 
imagination and were sacredly kept in his memory. We may 
imagine him to look wistfully towards Damunya from the far-off 
Brahmanbhumi, even as Adam did towards the garden of Eden 
after bidding it a last farewell. 

Towards the last years of his life when the economic stability 
of the country was improved, he returned to Damunya and there 
erected a small temple which he dedicated to the worship of the 
goddess Chandi. This deity was named by him Sinhabahini, 
the goddess who rides on a lion, and she is still worshipped 
there. The manuscript of Chandi Kavya written by his own 
hand was still lately in the custody of his descendant Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharyya and | had it copied by a Pundit under the 
direction of the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat of Calcutta. 
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We have seen a deed of gift under the seal and signature of 
Barakhan, Governor of Pargana Selimabad, dated 1640 A.D., 
conferring the right of twenty bighas of land on Sivaram Bhatta- 
charyya, the eldest son of Mukundaram, of whom the poet speaks 
so often in his Chandi Mangal. 

Mukundaram, who is generally known by his title of 

— Kavikankan, finished his celebrated Chandi 

in 589 AD, TM Kavya in 1589 A.D., when Man Sinha was the 

governor of Bengal; the poet refers to 

Man Sinha with great regard in the introductory canto of his 
work, 

"His poem is divided into three parts; besides the usual 
preliminaries in which he offers hymns to 
various gods and goddesses, he gives an account 
of himself añd of his native village of Damunya. 


Of the three main chapters, the first is devoted to Siva: this ~ 

is evidently that first production, to which he refers in his account _ 

“of Damunya. The sacrificial ceremony of Daksa, the catastrophe — 
that befell him, the death of Sati who was re-born as Uma, ‘and 
_ the austerities she passed through in her new life with the object 
_ of regaining Siva for her husband, the killing of Madan by the 
a fires of Siva's third eye, the bewailings of Rati, the wife of 
-Madan (full of tender pathos; such as ‘‘ Let the years that | might 


> eS 
‘The contents. 
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PA. have lived be added to your life, my dear husband, do you live 
Sik for ever letting me die here at your feet.”’), the marriage, the various 
— domestic scenes in Kailas, the dispute between Siva and Uma, 
$ and the worship of Siva by Indra and so forth, form the subject- : 
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The poets of Bengal had been long aiming at a faithful 
depictment of scenes of their own home-life, 
T picte Bengali andin Mukundaram their efforts reached the 
high water-mark of success. Like all great 
poets Mukundaram represents his own people and the peculiarities 
of the age in which he lived. The human world as he observed 
it in Bengal was constantly before his mind. Under the garb 
of the gods of heaven and even of the beasts of the forest, it is 
the people of Bengal who appear before our view in the characters 
that he has painted. The beasts of the forest complain to 
Chandi that they are in terror of Kalaketu the hunter. The tiger 
who amongst the lower animals, is held to belong to the Kshatriya 
or- warrior caste, the great elephant whose might is fully equal 
to his enormous bulk, the rhinoceros with his dreaded sword, 
the great buffalo whose red eyes frighten the enemy away,—all 
look crest-fallen and humiliated. Their speeches strangely 
disclose the political life of Bengal as it was in Mukundaram’s 
time, even as the speeches of the fallen cherub in Milton's 
‘* Pandemonium "’ recall the views and sentiments of the Radicals 
during the Civil war in the time of Charles I. 

The humbler beasts complain to Chandi that they are poor 
innocent animals who graze in the fields and are neither Neogis 
nor Chaudhurys who own estates. The conversation of Chandi 

with the beasts, humiliated and stricken as they 
polias C k are by the arrows of Kalaketu, is full of signi- 

ficant hints indicating how the sun of the 
glory of the Hindu chiefs was setting before the superior martial 
power of the Moslem invaders, and how the yoke of Muham- 
madan rule fell upon all ranks in society without sparing even the 
lowest. 

The period was indeed a dark one for Bengal. The Muham- 

madan autocrats were making their power 
Busoni Chapter ot. felt; In the Padma Purana of Vijay Gupta 
we find good Brahmins with sandal marks on 
their foreheads and Tulsi leaves on their heads, being bound and 
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dragged before the Kazi and there put to abject humiliation 
for no fault. We quote the following passage from Von Neor’s 
Akbar : 

“ When the Collector of the Dewan asks them (the Hindoos) 
to pay the tax, they should pay it with all humility and submis- 
sion : and if the Collector wishes to spit into their mouths, they 
should open their mouths, without the slightest fear of contamina- 
tion so that the Collector may do so. The object of such humi- 
liation and spitting into their mouths is to prove the obedience of 
the infidel subjects under protection and promote, if possible, the 
glory of Islam,—the true religion and to show contempt to false 
religion.’ 

We have already described how, owing to the oppression of 
Mamud Sherif in Pargana Selimabad, the poet had been 
obliged to leave his native village. We have seen how, while 
describing a fictitious warfare between Kalaketu and the beasts, 

Mukundaram unconsciously represented the 
* — karan political condition of his country. It is this 
-~ >> reality which saves his poem from dullness 
even in the minutest details of the story. Asin the case of the 
_beasts, so also in the description of natural scenery, the human 
world constantly recurs; and in whatever he sees on earth or 
in heaven, he finds human society first and everything else in its 
light. Here is an extract from one of his descriptions of a 
flower-covered meadow. 
=" The bee merrily extracts honey from one flower and then 
enters the next, even as does the village-priest, receiving presents 
from one house, immediately turns to visit the neighbour’ —— 

The domestic life of Bengal so dominated his imagination, 

that even looking at the gay flower with the: bee upon it, the poe t 
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is reminded of the Brahmin priest! Cowell justly remarks 

“ Wherever he may place his scenes, in Siva’s heaven or India 
or Ceylon, Mukundaram never loses sight of Bengal. He carries 
everywhere the village life of his own early days.” 

In a few touches he often calls up a picture or a scene which 
seems to throb with life. Kalaketu the hunter, when a boy, is 
introduced to us by the poet in the following passage :— 

*** His mouth, eyes, ears and nose were as fine as if they 
had been carved by a chisel, and his arms were 
as strong as iron-bars. On his forehead he 
wore an ornament called Kapaliati. A tiger's claw hung on his 
breast. He used to besmear his body with the red dust of the 
play-ground. Amongst the children he looked ‘like their chief. 
One who attempted to wrestle with him was treated to a hundred 
blows,—in fact, it soon became a question of life and death with 
his antagonist. If any one of his comrades, who were no match 
for him in strength, persisted in wrestling, in spite of his evident 
inferiority, Kalaketu would throw him to the ground with great 
force, and no one dared tochallenge him after such an experience. 
With his companions he marched out to hunt the hare; if the 


Ralaketu as a boy. 
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animals fled. there was no escape from the dogs that he let loose 
to pursue them. With infallible aim, he threw iron-balls at 
birds who fell to the ground where our hero caught them and 
bound with creepers. He hung the burden on his shoulders and 
returned home with his booty.” 

The descriptions are refreshing, for they offer a contrast to 
those copied in the Bengali poems of the period 
from the stereotyped accounts of men and 
women, to be found in the latter-day Sanskrit works. 

Mukundaram’s description of a social gathering is always 
endowed with life-like vividness. Dhanapati 
was giving precedence to Chand as a Kulina in 
an — of his caste-men. The poet thus describes the scene. 

*** So he (Dhanapati) weighing all points in his mind, offered 
water first to Chand the merchant. He put the sandal-mark on 
his forehead and hung the garland of honour about his neck. At 
this stage, Sankha Datta said, ‘In the assembly of merchants, 
the place of precedence has always been mine. Your head seems 
to be turned by your riches, you do not pay me the respect that | 
deserve. On the Sraddha ceremony of the father of Dhusa Datta, 
sixteen hundred persons belonging to the Bania caste were 
present and the first seat of honour was given tome. Dhusa 
Datta knows it well and Chand may have heard of it t 
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Hearing this Dhanapati said, ‘* But in that assembly Chand 
was not present. In point of social position in the respect that 
he commands, and for his wealth, who is there that can bear a 
comparison with him? Even in the outer apartments of his 
mansion, there are seven jars filled with gold.” Nilambara Das 
smiled at this and said,“ A new discovery indeed! Is precedence 
in caste obtained by wealth? The widows of his six sons bemoan 
their lot in his desolate house. With all his riches | count Chand 
as nothing but a bull in this assembly !'’ Chand retorted, “* | 
know you well, Nilambara Das; will you gentlemen, present here, 
kindly bear with me for a moment while | relate to you the 
history of his father! His father used to sell myrobalans. The 
scum of the city were his purchasers. He would openly mix with 
harlots, and then without even cleansing himself by a bath he 
would sit down to eat. He was so great a miser, that he stowed 
his cowrie bundles here, there and everywhere. Son of such a 
worthy father, you are not ashamed, O Nilambara, to talk aloud 
in a meeting like this >’: Nilambara Das did not look at Chand, 
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in his contempt, but turned towards Ram Ray who was his 
son-in-law, and said, “What fault can there be in one’s plying 
his trade? Is not the keeping of cowrie bundles a legitimate 
function for all of us who belong to the Bania caste? He 
continued, ““ If the question of caste is to rise at all, why not take 
into account the case of Dhanapati himself ? His wife tended the 
sheep in the fields. Is this not a great stigma on him >’ 

Í am afraid the translation will not give any adequate idea of 
the animation which characterises this controversy in the original. 
In the discussion, points are brought home in colloquial dialect, 
by references to matters pertaining to caste-honour and this point 
is not likely to be appreciated by non-Hindu readers, but in it 
nevertheless lies the realistic interest of the passage. 

In the description of the spring-season which adorns the 
forest with fresh leaves and flowers, the poet ushers in the fair 
damsel Khullana who has just entered her 
teens, with singular poetic effect. Her lovely 
presence enlivens the whole scene, adorned as 
this is with all the gay blossoms around her. Everything becomes 
part of a lovely romance, showing that our poet, though trained in 
the school of realistic poetry, had yet access to the land of the lotus. 

=! With Kamadeva (the god of love) as a companion, the 
spring season entered the woods. The damsel was taken by 
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surprise by the blossoms all around as she strolled on the banks 
of the Ajay. The trees and creepers became suddenly lit up 
with new joy. On the banks of the Ajay, under the shade of 
an Asoka tree, Khullana felt the tender emotions natural to youth. 
The red of the young leaves on the tree-tops about her charmed 
her heart and she wonderingly thought that the spring as the 
first sign of its advent had placed vermilion-marks on the brows 
of the trees. The joyful bee drank honey from one flower, and 
straightway visited the next just as the village priest having 
received presents at one house moves onward to another. 
Moved by the gentle breeze, the trees dropped the flowers, and 
Khullana received their floral gifts with joined hands keeping 
them for the worship of Kamadeva that the god might 
create a longing in the merchant's heart for meeting her. The 
southern breeze blew softly. She pressed the Asoka and Kinsuka 
to her breast. The Ketaki, Dhataki, Champaka, arid the 
Kanchana bloomed on all sides, and the bees roamed in their 
drunken ecstasy from flower to flower. The Asoka tree was 
surrounded by creepers, she hastened to it and said, ‘O my 
friend, how fortunate you are! You are far more happy than | am.’ 
The creeper she embraced and said, * Tell me by what virtues you 
have earned the great love in which you are held! The whole 
forest is made bright by your lovely presence.’ The peacock 
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with its partner sounded a gay note but Khullana was only made 
sad by it. The bee and her maie drank honey from the same 
flower and they were so happy! Khullana clasped her hands 
and said, “Sing no more, O happy pair, hearing your sweet hum, 
| am reminded of my absent love. While your mate is with you 
and you reside in the lotus, alas, how can you realise 
Khullana’s woes !' Now the humming bees move away, but the 
cadence of the Kokila’s cooings fills the whole sky and 
Khullana, like a deluded soul, can only tell her woes to the 
birds.” 
From pastoral and romantic scenes, let us by way of contrast 

descend into a money-changer’s shop. The. 
ees passage quoted below contains a description 

of the interview between Kalaketu and Murari 
Sil. 
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* “The money-changer Murari was a knave, he used to 
lend money and keep accounts. As soon as he learnt from the 
voice that Kalaketu had come to the house, he withdrew to the 
inner appartments, as he owed Kalaketu one and half booris t 
of cowries as the price of flesh supplied by him. ““ Where are 
you, uncle ?"" calls Kalaketu, ““ Please come down, | have an 
urgent business with you! °° But the wife of Murari came out 
and said, ** The money-changer is not at home. Your uncle went 

— out at early dawn to collect interest from his 
debtors, the little money that we owe you will 

“be paid to-morrow. You need not wait for him to-day. Bring 
some fuel and some sweet plums from the woods to-morrow, 
when we shall pay for them and also clear our own old bill.” 
“TI wanted to turn a ring into cash,’" said Kalaketu. ** If Murari 
is out, | must hurry away, and find some other money-changer 
for it." ‘* Wait a moment,” said she, ““ let me see what sort of 
a ring you have.” Tempted by the prospect of making a proht, 


e CU TS wêdia, AACS gata) ka 
CA catat sca Stal $fe | 
ner Iaa ATi, eram fesa ate! 


aitaa tara crs giS | 
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Murari crept out of the inner appartments by the back door 
carrying in his hands scales and a purse for bargaining. The hunter 
greeted him pleasantly and Murari said, ‘How is it, nephew, 
that | never see you now-a-days > Your conduct is very strange |” 
Kalaketu replied, ‘ Uncle, I go to the forest early in the morning 
to spread my nets, and with arrows in hand | wander the whole 
day long. Phullara meanwhile sells game in the market and 

both come home late in the evening. For this reason you 
do not see me now as often as you used to do. But, uncle, I have 
a ring to dispose of. Will you kindly help me with what it 
may be worth and save me from great perplexity?’ With this. 
he tendered the ring, and the money-changer put it into the scale 
and noted the weight to its last grain. He weighed it and declared 
the weight to be 16 ratis and 2 dhans: sings Kavikankan the 


s. 
poet. 
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*"No gold or silver is this, my nephew! Itis bell-metal 
polished with care,—so it looks bright. Per rati you may have 
ten gandas of cowries. The price of two dhans will be five 
gandas more. The price of the ring comes to eight panas 
and five gandas of cowries. Now | owe you for game 
one and a half boori. The total, therefore, is eight panas 
and two and half booris of cowries. But the whole of this 
need not be paid in cash. Take a portion of the price in 
cowries and the rest in dust of rice." Kalaketu said, ‘O my 
uncle, this is far from being the price of the ring. I shall return 
it to its owner." The money-changer said, “ Well, well, | agree 
to give five batas more. You won't find any dishonesty in me! 
Why, I had money transactions with your father Dharmaketu. 
But I see that you are far cleverer than your father ever was!” 
“No uncle,’ said Kalaketu, ‘we need not quarrel over the matter. 
Allow me to go to some other merchant.’ * All right,” the 
money-changer said, “| offer you two and half booris more. You 
need not take the dust of rice, it shall all be paid in cowries.’ 
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Thus Kalaketu's straight-forwardness and Murari’s craft are 
shewn in contrast. Murari hides himself in his 
house for fear of having to pay an old debt and 
when at last, getting scent of a profitable bargain he comes out, 
he accuses the hunter of not having visited his house! Kalaketu 
is intelligent enough to understand his knavery, but he is above 
pettiness and gives him frank and cordial replies. 
We find, portrayed in the poems of Mukundaram, all classes 
of our people, from the wealthiest to the poorest, 


The contrast. 


aa e antena =e —all ranks of our society represented as vividly 


as in life itself. In Salivahana and Vikrama 

Kesari we have types of our great land-owners—those Rajahs 

whose caprices were equal to their favours,—the luxury of their 

courts, and the great pressure put upon the Kolwals or town- 

inspectors for any maladministration complained of by the 

people. In Dhanapati and his rich kinsmen we have a picture 

of high life, with side-lights on the flourishing condition of Bengal 

when trade brought hoards of wealth to her people. In Lahana 

and Khullana, two distinct types of women, we find the feelings 

of jealousy andenvy which sometimes rend Hindu families in twain, 

and also the great devotion and fidelity which characterise the 

patient Hindu wife. When we come down from the higher ranks 

of the Hindu community to the lower, we find our hero Kalaketu 

and his wife Phullara, representing all stages of poverty-stricken 

rustic life, but the manliness of Kalaketu and the chaste-woman- 

hood of Phullara exemplify the noble qualities which, with all 

their ignorance and superstition, characterise the masses of 
i Bengal. The poet was a lover of village-life and did u 
e the good traits in the characters of humbles HE 
hom he vindicates in his vivid sketches. The 4 
knaves Bharu Datta and Murari Sil are true types and the maid- 

_ servants of the class of Durvala who cheat ki 

— — masters of money, , while entrusted with market- 
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a word, all phases of Bengali life in the I6th century from the 
king of Kalinga with his autocratic temper to Bulan Mandal, 
anxious for the safety of his fellow Rayats, are picturesquely 
represented. We find in the poem, the crystal columns of the 
wealthy man’s mansion, side by side with the hut of the poor 
folk having a single ricinus post and roofed with palm-leaves, 
the hole made in the earth to ferment the rice-water, and the 
abundance of gold plate at the rich man’s table; the deer-skin 
worn by poor people and the sky-coloured sari of gauze of the 
high-born lady; the ha-du-du, and other manly sports of 
country people, and the rich men’s games of chess and dice, 
together with the theatricals of the period in which scenes from 
Krisna’s life were played. But through all descriptions runs 
that devotional feeling for Chandi which hallows every situation 
in life, and testifies to the spiritual awakening of Bengal in those 
days. This last gives a more than poetic 
interest in our eyes to the celebrated work of 
Mukundaram. Though our author describes every phase of 
Bengali life, he is particularly successful in delineating the miseries 
of rustic people. Through all the romance of situations that he 
creates, there rises a sound of woe—a deep pathetic tone and a 
murmur of grief and wailing, and a gloomy effect is left on the 
mind of the reader, heightened by the provincialisms of the style 
of the poems, reminding him of the life of the poor in Bengal 
villages. The redeeming feature of it, as l have said, is the 
feeling of absolute resignation to the deity, which pervades the 
poem investing every episode of it with sweetness. 
A few more writers after Mukundaram composed poems on 
Chandi; we give a brief notice of them 
Other poems on 

Chandi. below :— a ° 
10. Bhavanisankar, a Kayastha whose ancestor Nara Das 
left Rarhadesa (the western Bengal) on account 
—— of poverty and settled at Chakrasala in 
Chittagong. Bhavanisankar wrote his poem about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. In localities where the poem of 


Devotional feeling. 
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Mukundaram was yet unknown, works on Chandi of lesser 
poetical merit were admired and Bhavanisankarenjoyed a short- 
lived popularity in Chittagong in the latter half of the 17th 
century. 

lI. The next writer was Jaynarayan Sen—a Vaidya who 
wrote his poem about the year 1763. Jay- 
narayana was a relative of the far-famed Raja- 
ballabha of Vikrampur and was an eminent poet. He belonged 
to an age when the Bengali language had grown highly 
Sanskritised and Bengali poets took great pride in displaying the 
wealth of Sanskrit metres in Bengali. Though in the deelination 
of characters, conception of plot and in pathos, Jaynarayan is 
assuredly no match for Mukundaram, yet living as he did 
directly in the midst of court-influence where a high-Hlown classical 
taste predominated and in an age when word-painting and artistic 
modes of expression were the craze of the poets, Jaynarayan 
shews a commendable skill in bringing into his poem a great 
variety of metres taken from Sanskrit models. Here is a passage 
in which our poet describes the attempts of Kamadeva (the god 
of love) to conquer the great god Siva. 

* " Kamadeva made himself ready to march on an expedition 
of conquest against Siva. The humming of the 
bees was his war-drum. The new purple leaves 
which shot forth from the trees were his flags, 
and his army consisted of Kokilas that flew in all directions at the 


Jaynarayan Sen. 


Kamadewa a attempt 
to conquer Siva 
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royal order. The breeze began to blow gaily. The god (Kama- 
deva) now appeared on the scene with sprightly steps: a floral 
bow hung on his back, and he carried blithely in his hand the 
five flowers which were his five arrows. There was a crown of 
flowers on his head, and a pair of flower-bracelets on his arms. 
He cast sportive glances all around. His left arm lay round the 
neck of his dear wife Rati and her arms were entwined with his. 
At this advent of the God of Love into the Himalaya mountains, 
with the seasons for his gay companions,—all the flowers in the 
valley blossomed and the Kokilas sent aloft their far-reaching 
notes. Those damsels who had resolved, for some offence, not 
to speak to their lovers—could not restrain themselves, but ran 
to meet them, as soon as the high notes of the Kokila reached 
their ears. The trees, hitherto bereft of leaves, revived and were 
clothed with fresh flowers and leaves. The beautiful Ketaki 
flower sported with the gentle breeze. The Asoka flower bloom- 
ed when the Sephalika should bloom. Nature's laws seemed 
to be upset; from the bough of Jasmine the Malati flower shot 
forth, and from the bough of the Nagakesara, by a curious sport 
of Nature, appeared the Bakula and the Kadamba. The hum 
ming of the bees charmed the ears and the Kokila’s high note 
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rent the air. The Madhavi creepers, the Palasa tree, the Tagara 
and the Bela plants drooped under their wealth of flowers.” 
But all this availed not, and we know that Kamadeva was 
reduced to ashes by the spark that flashed from the third eye of Siva. 
We shall have to refer to Jaynarayan in a future chapter 
and so close our remarks about him here. 
12. Sivacharan Sen—the author of ‘ Sarada Mangal’ (a 
— translation of the Ramayana) wrote a poem on 
Chandi. He was contemporary with Jay- 
narayan. There are some sparkling passages in his poem. 


But the list of poems in honour of the local deties of Bengal 
does not end here. There are many other goddesses belonging 
to the Sakia cult in whose honour long poems have been compos- 
ed. It is not possible to give any detailed idea of these. But we 
shall briefly refer to some of them here. 


(c) Poems on Ganga Devi 


We find a certain number of poems written in honour of 
Gangadevi, goddess of the Ganges. Amongst 

Hoot —— of tke the Hindus the Ganges is sacred. When dying, 
we must have at least a drop of Ganges’ water, 

or we feel disconsolate at the hour of death. This instinct is 
deeply engrained in the minds of our people. The late P. C, 
Roy of the Bengal Provincial Service, who was so advanced in 
his views, that at the close of his official career, he retired to 
England and married an English woman, literally pined for a 
drop of Ganges’ water during his last illness in England, and 


his English wife has informed her Indian relatives of this, in 


several touching letters. 


A 


na 


———— 


rinee D a a the rah Hindu, 


— of the mythological account given of its origin, it is , 
> that its present course is in some measure due to the 
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whom Bhagiratha, according to the tradition current in the 
country, was the most successful. The river is associated with 
the glory of an ancient Indian monarch, but it formed, besides, 
in the Pauranic age the very nucleus of the whole Indo-Aryan 
civilisation. The Aryans, here, as their numbers increased, 
apprehended that the strength and the compactness of their 
society would be lost, if they were scattered all over the country. 
Probably it was owing to this reason that they recommended their 
own men to settle and to erect dwelling houses and temples on 
the banks of the Ganges, enjoining it to be an act of particular 
merit—so that the whole Aryan population might form a compact 
community in the Gangetic valley. Those who lived beyond the 
pale of this blessed region were looked down upon by the dwellers 
in it and were, besides, required to travel all the distance from 
their homes, to come to the Ganges and bathe in its sacred waters 
to expiate their sins. The object of this injunction was probably 
to keep outsiders in touch with the main society. 

The Ganges is beloved of the Hindus, not only on account 
of the glorious cities that adorn her banks,—not only because all 
that was sublime and beautiful in the past Hindu history is, in 
some way or other, connected with her noble waters, but in a far 
greater sense, for the associations she carries, of ancient saints and 
sages who loved her and composed hymns to her glory. From 
Valmiki, the divine sage and poet, downwards, we have a host 
of these hymn-makers, and the Bengali hymn of Ayodhyaram 
only echoes sentiments already expressed thousands of years 
earlier. The Ganges was worshipped because the Hindus found 
in the majestic sweep of her course and in the sublime 
music of her waters—a divine message and revelation. In the 
Gita we have it in the mouth of Krisna—*' Amongst mountains, 
Lam the Himalayas, and amongst rivers, | am the Ganges.” 

(1) We have dwelt upon a poem on Mangala Chandi by 
Madhavacharyya written in 1679. This poet 
wrote a poem also in honour of Ganga Devi. 
It contains 5000 lines. 


Madhavacharyya. 
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(2) Ganga Mangal by Dvija Kamalakanta. The poet was 
Kamalakanta. a native of Kogram in Burdwan. 

(3) Ganga Mangal by Jayram Das, a Vaidya. He was a 
native of Guptipara in Hooghly. His work 
was written early in the eighteenth century. 

(4) The most popular work on Ganga Devi is the one written 
by Dvija Durgaprasad—a native of Ula in 
Nadia. He wrote his poem about 1778 A.D, 
He refers to a dream dreamt by his wife in which Ganga Devi 
had appeared before her, and given an order to her husband 
requiring him to write a poem to her glory. This poem shows 
considerable power. 

Besides all these, there were numerous short hymns to Ganga 
Devi by Kavi Chandra, Ayodhyaram, Kavi- 
kankan, Nidhiram and other poets. 


Jayram Das. 


Dvija Durgaprasead. 


Short hymns 


(d) Sitala Mangala—or poems in honour of Sitala Devi 


Sitala Devi or the goddess presiding over small-pox and 

other diseases of the same class, —riding on an 

— and Sitala ss, is considered by some scholars to be 

identical with the Buddhistic goddess Hariti 

i Devi. The priests who worship her, belong to the Doma caste— 

a significant circumstance, which proves the Buddhistic origin 

= ofthe worship of this goddess, as prevalent in Bengal. Her 

= form as made in clay, however, in this country does not represent 
rn Buddhistic conception. The Brahmins have * her back | 
= to ‘the Vedas. They consider the word “ Taksan “ in the Atharva | 

oS ‘Veda, and also another word ‘ Apdevi,' which — a 
© various nja in Vedic literature, as signifying the god i 
* se ili cS ob Skanda pasa sala da naban san AA 
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any kinship with the figure of the goddess artistically made of clay 
by Bengal potters. The latter is evidently a Hindu conception. 
Poems in honour of Sitala Devi bear evident traces of 
Buddhistic influence. The goddess is described 
Traces of Buddhistie >» s.j 4 
Ht jemu in one of them as riding on an “ auluk ` or owl. 
The bird “ uluk,” which is sometimes trans- 
formed into a sage in Buddhistic tales, occurs frequently in the 
Sunya Purana and in the Dharmamangals. This suggests that 
Sitala Devi was connected with the Buddhists. In another poem 
on the goddess, the author (Nityananda) says that no good poems 
in honour of Sitala Devi could be found in Bengal, while in Oriya 
literature there was an abundance of such works which could be 
traced back to the very earliest times. The author describes how 
he took great pains to collect them from Orissa and compile a 
Sitala Mangala on their line3, in Bengali. Orissa was a strong- 
hold of Buddhism till comparatively recent times, and Oriya 
literature, when properly explored, will, we hope, show even 
more traces of Buddhistic influence than old Bengali literature. 
But, like the Dharmamangals and other poems of the 
Buddhistic cult, the Sitala Mangals also bear 
ia of Hindu Rea: the stamp of the influence of the Hindu Renais- 
sance ; and the Hindu writers, who undertook to 
write such works in later times, gradually gave them the shape of 
Pauranic poems. The story of King Chandraketu and the troubles 
he underwent, for declining to worship Sitala Devi, with his eventual 
surrender of himself to the mercy of the goddess, 
by which he recovered his lost fortune and 
achieved other rewards, forms the subject-matter of these poems. 
The first poet of Sitala Mangal, on whose work we were 
able to lay our hands, was Daivakinandan. 


aor —8 aad He wrote his poem about three hundred years 


ago. The father of Daivakinandan was one 

Gopal Das. The ancestors of our poet were formerly inhabitants 

of Hatina in Burdwan, and the family latterly settled in Vaidya- 

pur in that district. The next work, a voluminous one, was 
41 = 12366 
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written by Nityananda Chakravarti, who was a Pundit in the court 
of Rajnarayan Ray, a Zamindar of Kasigaon in Midnapur. Of 
other works in honour of Sitala Devi we may mention those by 
Krisnaram, Ramprasad and Sankaracharyya. 


(e) Laksmi Charita—or poems on Laksmi, the Goddess of 
Wealth, etc. 


The worship of Laksmi may also be traced back to the very 
earliest times. The autumn is the season for harvests, and in 
an agricultural country like India the deity presiding over the rice 
and oat-felds naturally obtained homage from her rural popula- 

A tion in this season. Inthe Ramayana we find 
Lakemi's hymns ee . 
recited by Muham- the description of a golden image of Laksmi 
: with two elephants on either side pouring water 
over her head in the Asoka-Vanika of Ravana. The goddess 
in that particular form and position is known here as Gaja Laksmi, 
and after more than two thousand years, the Jaypur sculptors still 
make images of the goddess exactly answering to the description 
of the Ramayana. The goddess Laksmi or Sri was one of the 
most familiar deities worshipped by the Buddhists. On the 
door-way of many Buddhist temples the image of this goddess 
is found in a prominent position curved in bas-relief. It is curious 
to observe that a class of rural Muhammadan 
folk of Bengal have, for their sole occupation, 
the reciting of hymns in Bengali in honour of 
Laksmi Devi. This function exclusively belongs to them, and 
their Hindu brethren do not seem to grudge this. In Java, 
Laksmi is worshipped by the Muhammadans. Alas, the humble 
agricultural Hindu or the Buddhist could give up the worship 
of all gods and goddesses after his conversion to Islam but not 
of his harvest-goddess ! * 
A long poem was written three hundred years ago in honour 
Sivananda Kar and Of this goddess by Sivananda Kar, who had 
stent poets. the title of Gunaraj Khan. The next poem on 
the subject was written by Jagamohan Mitra, who seems to have 


Who also worship 
her in Java. 
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been a clever poet. He devotes a part of his book to a description 
of Siva and Uma in Kailasa and other matters. The last poem 
of the Laksmi-cult was written by Ranjitram Das in 1806. 


Poems in honour of Sarasvati, the Goddess of Learning 


The goddess of learning, Sarasvati, was not without her 
votaries among the early Bengali poets. Of the numerous poems, 
which glorify her, one by Dayaram Das 
displays some poetic skill. The book is divided 
into seventeen cantos and tells an animated story describing how 
by the grace of the goddess one might achieve scholarship without 
much study. Dayaram was an inhabitant of the village of Kishar- 
chawk in Pargana Kashigaon in the district of Midnapur. 


Dayararn Das 


Sasthimangaila or poems in honour of Sasthi Devi 


This goddess is the presiding deity of babies. She rides on 
a cat. It is her function to preserve little children from falling a 
prey to sickness and premature death. As is natural, she is 
held in great repect by the women-folk of Bengal. We find 
mention of Sasthi Devi in the Brahmbhavaivarta Purana and 
Devi Bhagavata. Krisnaram wrote a poem in 
honour of Sasthi Devi in 1687 A.D. The 
poem as usual tells a story of more or less interest with occasional 
passages of poetic beauty, and ends in establishing the glory of 
Sasthi Devi by bringing.to a happy termination all adverse inci- 
dents by her grace. Satgaon (Saptagram) was in a highly 
flourishing condition, when Krisnaram wrote 
his poem; he refers to that bistGrie city in the 
following lines :— 

* “Isaw Rarh, Vanga, Kalinga, and Nepal; | saw Gaya, 
Prayag, and Kampal and travelled through various cities besides ; 
everywhere did | see Sasthi Devi worshipped with great pomp ; 


à -apa afana sine cotta | 


Krisuaram 


Satgaon 
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and nowhere in the whole country did I find a city so flourishing 


. as Satgaon, where people dwelt in dense array on the banks of 


the Ganges." 
5. Dharma-mangala poems recast by the Brahmins 


As | said before, these poems were originally written to 

glorify Dharma ‘Thakur who represented 

— —— Buddha in the days of the degeneracy of 

Buddhism in Bengal. A wave of Hindu 

thought came surging upon the story, however, in later days, 

and the poems were transformed in such a manner that Buddhi- 

stic ideas fell into the lower stratum and the Pauranic spirit 

became prominent in them. The original conception is Buddhi- 
stic notwithstanding, and scholars are still able to trace it. 


The earliest poet who sang of Dharma Thakur was Mayur 
Bhatta. To him encomiums and tributes of 
Mayur Bhatta and 


other poets. respect were paid by all subsequent writers on 
the subject. Next comes Ruparam who is 
often called Adi Ruparam. Khelaram wrote his poem in 1527 
A.D, and Sitaram Das was probably his contemporary. Sitaram 
refers to the poem of Mayur Bhatta as having been partially lost 
or become obsolete during his time, which makes us suppose that 
Mayur Bhatta wrote in the 13th century or earlier. A manuscript 
of Dharmamangal by Prabhu Ram secured by Babu Nagendra 
Nath Vasu is 300 years old, so this poet also probably lived at 
the time when Khelaram and Sitaram were writing their poems. 
Manik Ganguli’s poem has lately been published by the 





Vangiya Sahitya Parisat of Calcutta. He 
ae — ite tot geen to have: ees the first amongst respectable 
| Brahmins who undertook to write a poem in 
honour of Dharma Thakur. As the subject was Buddhistic, he 
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was naturally averse to taking it up, and in the preliminary 
account of himself, he speaks of the undertaking with evident 
diffidence and misgivings. Manik Ganguli finished his work in 
1547. His poem is a long one, being twice the size of “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

We come next to the Dharmamangal by Dvija Rama- 
Other Dharmaman. Chandra and Shyama Das. But by far the 
saa Ghanaram, 1713 most popular writer of Dharmamangal was 

Chakravarti Ghanaram who wrote in 1713 A.D. 
by order of Krisna Chandra, Rajah of Krisnapur. The poet's 
| father’s name was Gauri Kanta and his mother's Sita. The poem 
was published by Vangavasi Press of Calcutta, some years ago. 

The poems known as Dharmamangal are as a rule full of 
historical accounts which though distorted, throw light on some 
of the darker pages of our history before Muhammadan rule 
began. They have this interest, though we fail to see in most 
of them any great literary merit. Ghanaram was not, however, 
altogether without talents; occasionally only we come across 
vivid description of warfare, of the Darbar of Hindu kings, and 
of the wily stratagems of Mahudiya which, while suggesting 
incidents of the past history, are, at the same time, full of genuine 
poetic animation. But the poem generally lacks in that interest 
which good poetry inspires in the mind of the readers. Those 
who do not specially seek for historical material will often find 
it dull and uninteresting. Here is a passage in 
which a wounded soldier—a sprightly young 
man Shaka—when on the point of death in the battle-field speaks 
to his brother Singadar.* 

‘tO brother Singadar, see what is the lot that was at last 
reserved for me! Woe is to me! I die in nocturnal fight, and 


© fata era Ste oe for siata Sette 


Shaka's dying words. 





fasta fara ats, fasi atai Tamea 
cafas al core Coasters | 
sata SAB CATS, fatata xa na 
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at this last moment of life | cannot have a glimpse of my parents 
and friends. Here is the locket which | have always worn on my 
neck; take it and give it to my poor mother ;—this ring is my last 
token, give it, please, to my wife Mayura, and say to her, ‘you 
have become a widow’; commend her to my mother’s care 
and tell my mother that | die an untimely death, leaving my poor 
wife in her charge. Here are my father’s sword and shield. 
My golden chain | leave to Shaka, tell him that dauntlessly fighting 
| killed a host of enemies, and die at last in the open field. Here 
are my ear-rings, O Singadar—accept them, my brother, as my 
last gift and here my quiver full of arrows, which, please, distri- , 4 
bute amongst my comrades.’ At these words both brothers 
wept, and the dying man spoke, again ‘tell my parents to bless 
me and forgive my faults, and offer my dying respect at their feet. kih 
How sorrowful am | that! could not see them again in life. 
Prematurely has their unfortunate son to bid them his last adieu. 
My heart is pierced with remorse that my life has been spent in 
vain. l did not recite the name of Rama, nor did I offer prayers | 
- to the gods or worship Brahmins and Vaisnavas. | did not 


faita 57a) Ace, 
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minister to the wants of my old parents. Surely Providence was 
against me.’ 

The worshipping of Brahmins referred to in this speech oÍ 

Shaka as if it were a highly meritorious act, for 
The poems look like W : 
Chandi-Mangals omitting which he became repentant at the 

hour of death, evidences how far the poems 
were Hinduised; in fact Dharma Thakur is thrown into the back- 
ground in these poems and in lis place the goddess Chandi has 
become conspicuous. The poems in fact look like those belonging 
to the Sakta-Culkt. 

But by far the best poem on Dharma Thakur, though not so 
popular as Ghanaram’s Dharmamangal, is the one written by 
Sahadeva Chakravarti in 1740. This writer does 
not, like his predecessors, treat the subject of 
Lau Sen's heroic achievements. His poem has 
retained more Buddhistic elements than any other work of the 
kind that we have come across. | give below a descriptive list 
of its cantos :— 

|. Hymns in praise of Dharma Thakur, Bhagavati, Laksmi, 
Sarasvati, Chaitanya, Tarakesvara, etc. 

2. Salutations offered to Jiva and other contemporary poets 
and to the author's parents. 

3. An account of creation,—how Brahma, Visnu, and Siva 
came into existence. The marriage of Siva. His agricultural 
operations in the field called Kamada. Chandi appears as a 
Bagdi woman in disguise. Siva and Chandi catch fish. Siva 
returns to Kailasa with products of the harvest. 

4. Chandi asks Siva questions on metaphysical points. 
They both reach the banks of the river Valluka. Minanath who 


was in the womb of a fish becomes endowed with wisdom on 


Sahadeva Chakra- 
varti, 1740 A.D. 
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hearing the truths that fall from the lips of Siva. Minanath 
obtains Mahajnana or supreme knowledge. 

5. Minanath abuses Chandi. The curse of Chandi on 
Minanath. Owing to the curse Minanath falls into evil company 
at Kadali Pattan. The saint is transformed into a goat. He 
becomes himself again through the efforts of his disciple Goraksa- 
nath. 

6. A meeting of the saints Kalipa, Haripa, Minanath, 
Goraksanath and Chaurangi. Hymns in honour of Siva and 
Chandi, 

7. Minanaith gets possession of a kingdom in Mahanada: 
the account of the origin of the dynasty of Sagara; Siva in the 
guise of a Doma worships Dharma in the town of Amara. Bhumi- 
chandra, the king of Amara, oppresses the Domas.” 

8. The king is afflicted with white leprosy as a result of his 
wickedness. He is cured by worshipping Dharma Thakur. 

9. Sridhara, son of Ramai Pundit, abuses Dharma. He is 
killed in Varada Pattan for this act. Ramai restores him to life. 

10. The Brahmins of Jajpur oppose Dharma-worship. 
Dharma appears in the field with his companions in the guise of 
Muhammadans in order to preserve his followers: Rajah Bhumi- 
chandra cuts off his own son's head as a sacrifice to Dharma. 
The Rajah then goes to heaven by the grace of Dharma. 

11. Rajah Harischandra abuses Dharma. He goes to the 
forest with his queen and dies. The queen worships Dharma and 
the Rajah is restored to life. A son is born to them ; they name 
him Lui Chandra. Dharma comes in the guise of a Brahmin to 
try the Rajah. The Rajah kills his son Lui in order to feed the : 
Brahmin with his fesh. Dharma restores Lui to life. T 

The subjects treated of in this poem strike us by their d 
Gilmpses of history — The saints Minanath, Goraksanath 
nahas of the 1 masses mediately Dries she ig nden e o 1 

sm in — country. The places — — 
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or other with important incidents relating to Dharma-worship. 
We have no historical information whatsoever as to the form in 
which Buddhism existed in this country and influenced the masses 
during the time of the Pala Kings. The Rajahs mentioned in the 
poem probably belonged to that dynasty. However crude and 
distorted the state in which we find these stories, there was, no 
doubt, some ground-work of fact on which they were based. 
When by the researches of scholars, we are putin possession of 
authentic accounts of later Buddhism, the stories, we venture to 
hope, may aid materially in unravelling the social history of 
Bengal at the period in question. 

Sahadeva writes for the people; his compositions are full of 

— provincialisms; they are always to the point, 

and are very little affected by the influence of 
Sanskrit. As in style, so-in subject, he shows an afhnity to the 
Buddhistic School. While there are passages in his work which 
are full of poetry, he always uses plain homely similes taken from 
common objects. 

All the poems called Dharma Mangal which are treated of 
in this chapter, bear the stamp of the Pauranic Renaissance inspite 
These poems belong Of their Buddhistic ground-work. The writers 
to Pauranic Revival. rote them in Sanskrit style and introduced into 
them thoughts and ideas which characterise the period of the 
revival of Hinduism, and even the poem of Sahadeva Chakravarti, 
which more than any other work of this class, belongs to the 
people, is not without a touch of the predominant ideas of the 
time. The poems shew how Hindu ideals gradually rose to 
prominence, Buddhistic ways of thought in them, being thrown 
into the remote ‘background. It is for this reason that we have 
included these works in our review of literature belonging to the 
Pauranic Revival in Bengal. 


6. Poems in honour of Daksin Ray 
Yet another god and we have done with this chapter. He is 
Daksin Ray, the god of tigers. He is worshipped in many parts 
“4212368 
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of Bengal, where tigers make havoc amongst men,—especially in 
districts adjoining the Sundarbans. The form 
of this god, as made in clay, is that of a warrior 
with a bow and arrows in his hands. He rides ona tiger. His first 
poetic votary was Madhavacharyya, who lived in the middle of the 
17th century. The work is called Raya-Mangala. The next poem 
on the subject by Krismaram contains two significant lines, which 
show the god as anxious to receive worship from the country 
people, to whom he holds out a menace. The poet tells how he 
dreamta dream in which Daksin Ray appeared to him and 


The god of tigers. 


7 


said :— 

‘If there is any one to be found, who does not like your 
poem, be sure, he will be devoured by tigers 
with his whole family." 

So we find in this literature much that is crude, and suited 
only for a rustic population. But many of its good works, which 
ee ka (form a part of the Renaissance literature, con- 
snd the classical stan- form to a high classical standard, and there are 

. descriptions of great beauty and marked effects 
in word-painting, which in a subsequent age developed into a 
high-flown and ornate style,—the characteristic of the age of 
Bharat Chandra. The worshippers of Manasa Devi and Mangal 
Chandi were to be found all over Bengal, and many eminent poets 
were drawn into writing poems in their honour, and these works 
are characterised by a true literary excellence; but there were 
other poems, which show a crudeness befitting rustic literature, as 
that on the god of tigers just referred to. e 


His threat, 


Some = about the Poems 
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in the Puranas, Hinduised the whole spiritual atmosphere of 
Bengal. They connected the fables current in the country with 
the Sastric stories and thus bridged over a gap, created by 
the loss of Buddhistic ascendency and its traditions in 
Bengal. 

This contact of the popular faith with the new creed, that 
was being introduced, created a strange force, which is to be 
observed in a growing literary activity all over the country. 
Hindus did not destroy, but improved upon, what was left of 
Buddhism, and the literature of the Pauranic Renaissance, while 
showing an unmistakable rebirth of Sanskritic ideals, had a place 
reserved for popular creeds and also for the stories current in the 
country, which the Brahmanic School presented in a new and 
attractive garb. 

But the whole of Nature does not flourish at the same time; 
Development not al- WE find some buds turning into flowers, side by 
ways the rule. side with others that have withered ; similarly, 
the stories of Chandi and Manasa Devi developed into poems of 
high literary excellence, but those of Raya-Mangala and Dhanya 
Purnima Vrata Katha betray the early literary stage in which they 
were left,—doomed to premature decay. The worship of the sun 
which may be traced back to very early times, has attached to it, 
a number of poems whose chief exponents in Bengali were Dvija 
Kalidas and Dvija Ramjivan Vidyabhusan. The poems in 
Poems in honour of honour of the sun-god tell a story in illustration 
the sun. of his glory as is usual in works of this kind. 
In the poem of Ramjivan Vidyabhusana (written in 1689 A.D.) 
we find descriptions of the oppression of the Haris by the sun- 
worshippers. The Haris were Buddhists and the incidents related 
of this oppression, couched in the form of a mythical story, have 
reference, as | believe, to an actual fight between the Buddhists 
and the worshippers of the sun. At one time the worship of the 
sun formed the most important factor in the religious functions of 
the Bengalis. This is evidenced by the discovery of numerous 
images of the sun-god of great size and artistic beauty all 
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over the country, especially in East Bengal. But the worship 


of this god was in later times reduced to the recitation of some 


hymns only, and Bengali poems in honour of him were not 
destined to flourish. - - 








Supplementary Notes 
TO 
CHAPTER IV 


As a result of the conquest of Bengal by the Muhammadans 

and their settlement in the country, a number of Persian and 
Arabic words got mixed with the dialect current in Bengal, 
In the official and business life this foreign element naturally 
+ oe ank predominated. Sanskritic words were replaced 
snd Persien words in by those imported by Muslim settlers. As 

| the Hindus gradually lost administrative func- 
tions, the language of the court became full of Arabic and Persian 
words. Articles of luxury and the customs of high life bore 
foreign names, and the fact of a conquering nation gradually 
monopolizing all power, together with all the important and profit- 
able activities, is evidenced in the indelible marks left on our Jan- 
guage,—this importation of foreign words having commenced 
as early as 1203 A.D. when the Muhammadans invaded Bengal. 

It is a sad history for Hindus. The words 4tf4æta (Justice 
of the peace), famitara (the Town Inspector), A (minister), CA 
(soldier) and similar words denoting functionaries high and low, 
which we often meet with in our early literature, were gradually 
replaced by the words #19, cbta, tfaa, TET, etc., shewing 
that the courts of the Hindu Kings were being thrown into shade 
while those of the Muhammadans flourished. The word 474 © 
which means a city was replaced by the word 424; the Bengali 
ft a rupee (from Sanskrit 6%! ) when received as revenue by 
TRS the Muhammadan rulers became 4); the words Ẹf3 and ¥ 41 
pt (from Sansk. (EVA ) signifying land and land-owner were replaced 
— by #f and afata. The mansions of the rich and all big | 
¡buildings were no longer called sif but became known as | 
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walat. The little earthen lamp retained its old name eWt, but 
the word which once implied all classes of lamps became restricted 
in sense, Chandeliers and the wall-lamps were now called 1G 
and crezulafifa respectively, and so in all departments of life, 
the very words imported into our tongue by the _Muhammadans 
shew that they were enjoying the cream of things and monopoliz- 
ing all power. The case was the same as that of the Saxon 
language after the Norman Conquest. The victors who were 
placed in power introduced their own words into the spheres with 
which they were directly connected. 
But, curiously, in the vernacular literature of the Hindus, 
i in spite of this common use of foreign words, 
pegprervativeness of Our writers showed great unwillingness to adopt 
non-Sanskritic words. In the old literature of 
Bengal we seldom come across foreign words. In the pride of 
what Hindus considered to be their own superior civilization, 
they remained aloof from Muhammadan contact as far as practi- 


cable, contented with their own social life and the cultivation 


of their classical literature. They cared not who administered 
the country ; thus the word 723 (city) is of Muhammadan origin, 
while ñ (a village) remained true to the Sanskritic form. In the 
village the Hindu element was not sullied by the touch of any- 
thing foreign. The word òta (moon), 4% (sun), 49 (air), A) 
(water), %4 (flower) and those denoting objects of nature and 
social life retained their original Sanskrit or Prakritic formse—not 
to speak of words relating to religious functions which remained 


3 — As nearly all Bengali works of the period deal with 
social and relicious subjects, there are scarcely any foreign words 


-in them and only a sprinkling of these occurs in the descriptions 
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had come into existence, the function of which was to Sanskritise 
Bengali. Even in the works of Mukundaram who more than 
any other Bengali poet except Chandi Das used provincialisms 
in his poetry, we come across such words as W437, 737i, fra, 
and 243-597-371. The ingenious similes and figurative express- 
ions which developed in a subsequent period are indicated in 
Mukundaram’s writings though he seemed least inclined to use 
them. He belonged to the school of the people but owned some 
kinship with that of the pedantic scholars also. We quote here 
a passage in illustration ;— 
"* | cannot describe the beauty of Uma's face. Smitten by 
its beauty the moon dares not appear in the 
fedantic style in daytime, for this reason the moon looks pale 
and wears a blot which men speak of as the 
“lunar spot. The pomegranate-seeds, beaten by the beauty of 
Uma s teeth, have lost their lustre. The pomegranate fruit bursts 
when ripe, owing to this feeling of shame.” These lines of 
Mukundaram sound a prelude to the style of which Bharat 
Chandra in a later age was the finished master. In the literature 
of this period there will be found instances of figures of speech 
and clever turns of thought borrowed from 
Sanskrit, shewing that a new era was dawning 
on our literature which welcomed art in the place of nature, and 
valued the rules of Sanskrit rhetoric more than the dictates of the 
heart. 
Along with the resuscitation of Sanskrit words, systematic 
efforts were being made to correct the spelling 
ak en of Onhe- OF Bengali words, which still retained the forms 
prescribed by Prakrita Orthography. This 
process, along with that of Sanskritising words, has ever since 
been going on in our literature. There are many words of Sans- 
kritic origin in Bengali even now which afe spelt after the rules 
of Prakrita grammar; such for instance are the words Zie, Git, 
æti and AMI which are derived from the Sanskrit ata, a, ae, 
cus — but Wich still retain Prakrita spelling. The 


A new era. 
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purists will, | am sure, ere long correct them. In old manuscripts 
we find innumerable instances of (GE, Sf8f4, Sta, which are no 
longer presented to us in such -Prakrita forms. The MS. of 
Chandi Kavya, believed to be written by Mukundaram himself, 
shows spellings of words which do not always conform to Sanskrit 
grammar; but Mukundaram, it should be remembered, lived 
in an age when Prakrita forms of spelling were current in written 
Bengali,—when the purists had just begun to correct the Verna- 
cular language on the model of Sanskrit grammar and its 
orthography. Mukundaram lived in this transition period; he 
used provincial words which were latterly condemned as unworthy 
to find a place in decent literature, as often as he used Sanskritic. 
In the spelling of words also he favoured the Prakrita forms in 
use, as often as he adopted Sanskritic forms. The charge of 
mistakes in spelling cannot be laid at his door, as during his 
time old ways were not given up in our language, and the 
Sanskrit orthography was not yet fully adopted for the regulation 
of Vernacular writings. 

The Five Gauras or “Five Indies; viz., Sarasvata (the 
Punjab), Kanyakuvja (Kanauj), Gaura (Bengal), 
Mithila (Darbhanga), and Utkala (Orissa), were 
—— more allied to one another than they are now. We find 

the Bengalis to have been in close touch with the people of other 


The five Gauras. 


rf parts of Aryavarta. The old Bengali poems were known by 


the common name of Panchali. This word shews that we owe at 
least some forms of the old Bengali metres to Panchala or Kanauj. 
— Sarasvata or the Punjab gave us its Saka era 

“| which was adopted by the Bengalis. , as it was 


ag one another, 


f by the people of other parts of India. The 4 
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Bengal itself. So we find that the Five Gauras, as the five 
influential Provinces of Aryavarta were called, had in the past 
ages a greater touch with one another and exchanged their 
thoughts and ideas more freely than now. 

Vaisnava literature has brought many Hindi words into 
Bengali. In fact a large number of songs in 
old Vaisnava literature were composed in what 
is called Vrajavali—a sort of Hindi current in Darbhanga. This 
admixture of Hindi with Bengali was due to the predilection in 
favour of the dialect of Vrindavan on the partof Vaisnava writers. 


Affinity in language. 


> They also adopted it in order to imitate Vidyapati the great 


master of songs, who wrote in the Maithila language. But the 
Hindi words occurring in the works of the Vaisnavas cannot claim 
a place in the vocabulary of the Bengali language. Outside the 
pale of Vaisnava literature we come across many Bengali words 
more or less allied to Hindi and other dialects of Aryavarta,. 
the use of which has grown obsolete now. This indicates that 
Benzali in early times, as we might have surmised, bore a closer 
afinity than now to other dialects of Northern India whose origin 
is Sanskritic. It branched off from the parent language at a 
remote point of the time when the Aryan settlers divided them- 
selves into communities and settled in different parts of the 
country. So in the past the dialects also were nearer to one 
another. This fact in the case of Bengali is evidenced by the 
existence of the following and other similar words in our literature 
of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

‘* CHSC, CSSC%, GGM, Weta, TAn, awa, cetafa, ataa, 
cata, Gtfaai (Manik Chandra Rajar Gan), atata, atA, were, 
faz, afo, fb, teal catatfe (Vijay Gupta); fea, 957, 
451 (Krittivasa); ma ( ata), taas ( sfa ), C34 (EA), 
ql (39) cam (aca), Asa (WAF), Scare (39), 
SICA (Ada), #843 (a3 fe al), MaRa ( feces), fear (csa), 
Bree (ste), awa (feral), fw? (afata eta) [Ananta- 
Ramayana]; cal, tég, coral, ABJ, Heal, sas. ata, 
AFS, BCI, etc. casa, SIIA, TAMA, FAA, etc, Face, Fal, 
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ofa, aa, ae, crate, afs, fasi, fsg, Ya, cers, stata (Sanjaya, 
Kavindra, Srikarana Nandi and others). 

Of the words quoted above, 3f5" is still in use in 
Darbhanga. Tn: words *64%, KAS, etc., are used in Orissa. 
The suffix “Wi occurring in the proper names such as “itọfasi 
reminds us of Hindi. The Hindi word Sica changed into ALA 
is still in u2 in Eastern Bengal. The case-endings as in 

rawta ayia, sar afl in Manik Chandra Rajar Gan and 
WaC* AA in Krittivasa and F MAA in Krisna Vijay are akin 
to uses current in Hindi. 

Not only in the language, but also in costumes and habits, 

the Bengalis of past times were more like their 
ong meementin habits brethren of the up-country. They used to wear 

a turban and tuck up the Dhuti tightly between 
the legs as the Hindustani people do now. When the merchant 
Chand presented three silk clothes to the Rajah of Ceylon, the 
Rajah was taught to wear it after the fashion of the Bengalis and 
Vijay Gupta thus describes it :— 

*** One the Rajah wore round the loins tucking the ends tightly 
between the legs. Of the other he made a turban, and with the 
third he covered his body." "—In Manik Chandra Rajar Gan we 
found Nenga brother of Rajah Manik Chandra asking him to take 
his turban off as his mother was dead. The ladies of Bengal 
used to wear a bodice called Kanchuli like the up-country women 
of to-day. We meet with description of the Kanchuli in almost 
all our writers from Vijay Gupta downward. The custom 
lingered even up to the time of Rajah Krisna Chandra of Nadia in 
the eighteenth century. We quote from the Bengali work called 
Ksitisa Vansavali Charita.t ‘* The queen (of Krisna Chandra) 


. asain Fifen fics, Qayta atau Ate, 
ata agya firm AA sita | 
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and the ladies of the royal family used to wear silk Saris but 
during festivities and on important religious occasions they put on 
the Kanchuli (bodice), Ghagra (a sort of gown worn by up-country 
women), and Orna as the ladies of the North-western countries 
do. A description of this Orna is to be found in many of the 
old Bengali poems; for instance in a pada by Vansivadana 
we have the following.” ‘* Through a blue Orna appeared her 
beautiful fair face: what if a bee mistakes it for a lotus and 
stings? A Nivivandha or girdle is also described in many of 
our old poems as worn by women. 

It was the fashion with the Bengalis of the higher classes to 
wear their hair long and in plaits. We find in Chandi Das, Radha’s 
maidens humorously asking Krisna why his braided hair hangs 
loosely down his back. We have many accounts of how 
Chaitanya Deva's long hair was perfumed and washed with 
Amlaki (myrobalan) and how it was cut off by a barber named 
Deva (according to some Madhu) on the eve of his taking the vow 
of asceticism. In Vijay Gupta’s Padmapurana we find the 
following lines :— 

t** Beautiful Laksmindara’s long and flowing hair hung loose 
as his kinsmen carried him to the bank of the river Gangura. 

In Krittivasa’s Ramayana we find “ the soldiers of Rama 
fled precipitously, having no time even to tie their long hair into 
knots.""t The Bengalis up to the 16th century wore their hair 
long as the Madrasis and the Oriyas do now. They scented it 
with perfumes and plaited it like the women. In the |7th century 
they imitated the fashion of the Muslim gentry—who allowed 
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ah gr hair to grow till it touched the shoulders in curls. This is 

A | called the Babri—a fashion to which the Hindus < 

| stuck even till the middle of the 19th century. = 

The poet Bharat Chandra of a subsequent age describes 

‘' Kusumbha'’ as a favourite food with Siva. 

Present Bengali readers have no idea of what 

this word implies. In several editions of Bharat Chandra, the 

annotators observe silence as regards the passage, but in 

Rajputana, “Kusumbha” is an article of luxury even now. It is 

a preparation of opium and milk which the Rajputs take on festive 

ceasions. 

Thus a study of our old literature brings to our knowledge 

various points of community in language, habits, and modes of 

maa KEN living amongst those different branches that all 

often under ene came from one common siock and settled in 

different parts of the country. This affinity can 

also be accounted for by the fact that politically the five provinces 

to which a reference has been made, often remained under the 

Panche-Gaureevarea. Same suzerain power. The title ‘Pancha 

Gauresvara’ or the Lord of five Indies ` was 

assumed by the king who for the time being became ascendant 
among the five powers. 

In old Bengali literature we frequently come across the title 

Pancha Gauresvara applied to petty chiefs by their protégés—the 

poets, but the word always recalls the high political significance 

= it once possessed. It is a title akin to the Bretwalda of the 


Kusambha. 


. literature of Western Bengal had many words which 
lect of Eastern have passed out of the current dialect of hat 
Bengal, perine bor the use of them still- irer 
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Bengal for continuing to use the same words. Instances of 
SLAA, FAZ, CATAR, etc., abound in the early literature of Eastern 
Bengal and that of the west also is not wholly free*from such ° d- 
uses. In Srikrisna-Vijaya by Maladhara Vasu, Daker Vachana * 
and other works of West Bengal, many examples of afu, mfa, 
qifa, yet, etc., are found. In Eastern Bengal we find the 
termination “4 affixed to a number of words after the manner 
of Prakrita, such as WS for 31, afe for I, are for al, ate for 3l, 
ste for al, ME for Ti, 616 for 81, ale for #1, Ste for Sia, ate for A, 
Sie for Ii. Occasionally they are met with in the earlier litera- 
ture of Western Bengal also, as in Daker Vachana “arita catena 
Gwan vite.” 
The men and women in the Buddhistic age had curious 
names, not at all pleasing to the ears, such as 
p, asar names ofthe agal, "gt, cam, cxgfs, amatas, fey, ofe, 
OF, F3, Ze, BIS, Alea, YAA, Ale, caw, ANÈ, 
xag, calets1, etc. But with the advent of the Sanskritic age, 
choice classical names began to be preferred. 
— Sanskritic In Vijay Gupta’s Padma Purana along with 
names which remind us of the Buddhistic 
period, Sanskrit names are found in large numbers; such for 
instance, as b%%! lustre of the moon, #AHA the peerless, btan] 
moon-beam, MASI jasmine, “the moon, sadami gold-lining, 
afe% the playful, #441 the sincere one, WAIPA beautiful bud, 
amang) flower-sceptre of cupid, #3-3f) garland of victory, [AKA] 
the pure. By far “the greater number of names are found to 
follow those of the Hindu gods and goddesses. 
We quote a passage from the same work to illustrate with 
) Non-Sansktitic one or two exceptions, its uniform use of non- 
o (hemes Sanskritic names. lie 
* There came a maid whose name was Radha; her hen- 
‘pecked lord, she led home like a tame ass, another maiden came 
of the name of Rui whose bald head was redeemed only by a 
t of hair in the middle ; another whose name was Saru, her 
braided — were pom up A Sar MADE Nad cone a he 
— — “A 
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cow-shed for lighting the fire; another maid came of the name 
of Kui, in the hollows of whose cheeks some two maunds of 
broken rice could be stored; anothe: maid appeared called Ai 
whose cheeks were high, but the nose sunk deep bétween them, 
so that it could be scarcely seen ; yet another maid of the name 
Sua, so tall that her head touched the top of the door as she came 
out. = 

We give below a list of obsolete words occurring in 

works treated of in this chapter with their 
meaning. 

In Vijay Gupta’s Padma Purana | — STAN — indie posed, 
atta—skilled, forward, *!falA— powerful, (bi?l—face, GutfatT— 
friendless, a4% —sacred thread, act of attending faco— 
to pick up, &!af4tt—in the front, 4fS—big, *t?—mother, MB— 
mother, &%f'%%4—pains and hardships, ca*tfa—farewell, conetfe— 
humble prayer, 4/@/S9!—returning, *%f%4!—ripe, *tt6—to think, 
Baibiesi—a foot,  sta— attitude, mfe=i—maidenly friendship, 
S18iCI—to deceive, *ifatit—skill, bat—sirong, calat—like, 
(EL —stout and healthy, “%4%i—distress, AGl4al—property, 
33\*—fortunate, Ata—to make a sign, f#=—wet (from AST, we 
have also got f*fSa, derived from the same word: this should 
not be confounded with f¢! derived from f¥@—bitter). In the 
Ramayana by Krittivasa — Ati token of favour, fa*te—on j 


A list of words. 
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the.expiry of, C3iC#—in hunger, c#t%—tears, ¢#—limit, #%— 
run, C#184—son. In Mahabharata by Sanjaya :—=ife—l, gfa— 
you, Cil2a4— mine, AAeLA—to all, ateama—forward,  gatfa=e— 
best, Jaf3—to become fit, C#f¥—why, “f*—again, fafa—without, 
cdfa—play, #ta—from, St@—own. In Kavindra Paramesvara 
and Srikarana Nandi’s works :—*»3a—fear, 7C8—with, *tfex— | 
shall throw, S*It1%4—on. Inthe Padma Purana by Narayana 
Dev :—~*ttte—ill-fame, #%\— where, afgai— leaving. In Chandi 
Das’s poem :—CbURITARI—young wives, Bib—a knave, stati — 
alarmed, 4§—a Brahmin student, ¢¥—body, t{71—thigh, — 
in eagerness, CA%—affection, ‘@#¥#—rice, *f44t7—blame, #fate—to 
swell (from "Ẹfèt® ; its present form is—?fare ). In Srikrisna- 
Vijaya :— 7S—recovery, aw#0G—sound,  *t34#4—dishevelled, 
cAttf1—a son. In various other works of this period :— 
27 —your, (AA —to keep, “al44—another, @t%—now, Fies—! 
shall go, 4%St?—son, c*!C*—son, T3l—old (applied to objects as 
qe) ¥y—an old bow), (2ta— then, #fzarei—l did, far—to be. 
wis a—to him GAMIBA—to enter, faset®%—dissuaded, *#ifwrare 
™="i—began to cry, &4—a boar, *f2!—lord, 3 f910-431— Sugriva, 
nga loudly, frertzi—ant, S*f"—+to inform. 

The word AJ, not in the sense of a son but in that of a 
father or a guardian, is often found in the works of Vijay Gupta 
and other poets. In the former poem we find the disciples of 
Dhanvantari addressing him as 3f, and the goddess Padma 4 
addressing her father Siva by the same word. 
It is evident that the modern 47 is derived from 

#12] and it originally meant a father as the word 4!*! does now. 
. | The words of which a list is given above occur in nearly 

* all the old works comprised within this chapter. 

ee For the sake of convenience, however, | refer 
in most cases to particular authors from whose 
works | happened to note them. 

The case-endings of words and forms of pronouns, the exam- 

les of which | find in the works, are also included in the following 
list. ; l 


The origin of Babu. 


- 
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First person, singular, nominative mf, 33, sfa, wifes, cal. 
Second person, singular, nominative Si”, ofa, G7, gf. Third 
person nominative fz, First person, singular, nominative, 
accusative MICS, cats; Sinira, (asta, catta. Second person, 
singular, nominative, accusative Claira, ctas, Cor, Sts, 
cstzica, cect. Third person, singular, nominative, accusative 


Bis, BIC, BIB, SE. First person singular, possessive, Jita, 


Bsa, Bats, cares, (ala, (Alla, Second person, singular, posses- 
sive CEs, CBMs, Sy, (alara, caia. Third person, singular, 
possessive SIF, Sia, ISIR, 

The plural forms were generally formed by adding 44, %4, 
and @tf#, as SAHA, mira, TIMANG, and afr. 
The verbs in the first person show such forms 
as ctal, efca, cafeta, cuca (for AE), cron, afestal, aa, TAH, 
way, efg, eq, fag, a7. In the second person—*taify, 
mar, efecuts, aaas, +f23. In the third person we have in- 
stances of Z3 being used for 217 (as in fata ANTA AS YA WANA ). 
There are many curious forms of verbs such as 3%, Gt? aay, 
CSW, SLA. 

Trade was generally carried on by a system of barter, but 
cowris were much used as coins, and they 
were counted in gandas, panas, and kahanas. 
The Bengalis used to travel by sea for purposes of trade in early 
days, but during the period of which we are speaking, such 
practica fell into disuse. The sea-voyages described in old 
Bengali poems are monstrous fables, but they prove the — 
of traditions that existed in the country, about commercial en en 
prises undertaken by Bengalis in the past, though couched in ane 
forms of romances. We may, however, glean what sort of: hips 


The plural forms 


Navigation for trade. 
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were made in the country from these writings. In the pi icte rial “2 
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improved. In old Bengali literature we find that oarsmen and 
pilots were generally recruited from Eastern Bengal. Their 
peculiar accent was a subject of ridicule to poets then as now. 
The oarsmen were supervised by Gavurs, who would occasionally 
beat them with rods called Dangas, if found to be lagging 
in their work. The oarsmen used to sing a chorus as they 
plied their oars ; such songs were called * Sari.” The Madhukar 
or the head-ship on board which a great merchant or king 
embarked, was adorned with many artistic designs. The 
prow especially was formed into various picturesque shapes; it 
often represented the form of a peacock, The vessels were 
loaded with utensils of bell-metal made in various patterns, 
muslin and other fine stuffs, shells and corals, and various agri- 
cultural products of Bengal. The vessels bore poetic names 
such as" The Sea-foam,’ * The Royal Duck,’ ' The Moon light.’ 
The descriptions of places, though mere old wives’ tales entitled 
to little credence, have still some grains of truth in them. Of 
the Ceylonese, it is said that if their parents die, they keep them 
long without cremation. This refers to the custom of the 
Buddhists who sometimes allow even a whole year to pass before 
the corpse of a monk is cremated. In another place we find ‘If 
they die, the son has no claim, but the sister's son inherits the 
property. —a custom which is still observed in the Southern 
Presidency amongst the Nairs. Sea-voyages as described in the 
egrliest Manasa-Mangals seem to represent facts, though much 
distorted and exaggerated, but in later versions, we find the 
accounts turned into complete fiction from which it is impossible 
to gather any historical truth. 

The works mentioned in this chapter represent only a small 
Resi “Baccus ake portion of the literature actually written in 
ture treated with Bengal between the 13th and [8th centuries.” 
—— As most of these are in the form of old manus- 
cripts and as search for them has been commenced only lately, 


© We'have not included the works by Valsnava authors of thie period in our list, 
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and that in a half-hearted way by scholars who have no funds 

to conduct the work vigorously, by far the greater portion of this 
literature had been lost before any attempt was made to preserve 

it, and of existing manuscripts not a tithe could be recovered for 
want of funds. The enlightened section of our community who 
are fond of displaying their erudition in English literature, who 
are never weary of admiring a Cordelia, a Haidee or even a 
Donna Julia, and who quote from the English translation of Virgil 

to show their appreciation of Dido's love, would not care to read 
the story of Behula—the bride of Laksmindara, whose unflinching 
resolution and sufferings for love rise higher than many a martyr- 
dom ; or of Khullana, the loving damsel of Ujani, whose beauty, 
tender age, sufferings and fidelity all combine to make her one 

of the finest creations of poetic fancy; or of Ranjavati—the wife 

of King Karna Sen of Maynagarh whose resignation was as great 

as her austerities that stripped even death at the stake of its 
natural horrors. The name of a Shelley, a Victor Hugo, or an 
Alfred de Musset evokes in the minds of enlightened Bengalis 
feelings of great admiration, but they do not care to know who 
were Chandi Das, Mukundaram and Krittivasa. The ears 
charmed by the beauty of lambic and Trochaic measures would 
not stoop to favour the Payara and the Tripadi Chhandas of the 
old Bengali poems. Yet it is their own literature which-contains = 
elements that they are naturally best fitted to appreciate; and k ¥ 
their appreciation of the romantic motives of European litera 
is apt to be fraught with disastrous results to our society” whicl E — 
under its peculiar constitution, leaves no room for the 


— 
pair to have the slightest share in the mutual choite 
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the printer's devil having freely distorted and tampered with the 

£ readings. Yet, though meagre in number and 

A anol por man sforts Door in execution, the Battala Presses have pre- 

served what otherwise would have met with a 

certain destruction, and though late we have now risen to a cons- 

—— of the gratitude which we owe to them for this invalu- 
e service. 


kad 








CHAPTER V 


The Literature of the Vaisnavas : 


I Vaisnavism in Bengal. 
I]. The Life and Teachings of Chaitanya Deva. 
II. VWaisnava Biographies - 
(a) Karcha or Notes by Govinda Das. 
(b) Chaitanya Bhagavata by Vrindavan Das. 
(c) Chaitanya Mangal by Jayananda. 
(d) Chaitanya Charitamrita by Krisna Das Kaviraj. 
(ec) Chaitanya Mangal by Lochan Das. 
(f) Brief accounts of Nityananda - Adyaitacharyys—Narotlam Das— 
Raghunath Das—.Rups—-Sanatana—Srinivas Acharyya— Hari Das 
and other Vaisnava devotees. 


(g) Bhakti Ratnakara and other biographical works. 
IV. Theological books 


V. The Padas or Songs of the Vaisnavas. 


1. VAISNAVISM IN BENGAL 


Chronologically speaking, a considerable portion nae — 
Literature, which forms the subject-matter of 
——— lorder this chapter, precedes works treated © “of ia 
the last chapter. Butas the Vaisnava Litera- 
ture is marked by distinct characteristics of its ; own a . 1 
has little relation to the spirit that pred * tes in the 
rest of our Literature, we have found it conv — zoup 
the works of Vaisnava writers together and to to d 
separately in the present chapter, without observir 
logic al order, inga akena works. 
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for the influence they have exerted on our language in all its 
different channels. l 
In the literature dealt with in the last chapter, we marked 
A contrast with une the hand of classical writers, who had recast 
worte | Ok; ebanaical the earlier recensions of rustic poems after 
Sanskritic models. This literature of renais- 
sance is permeated by a taste for classical figures and classical 
allusions. Words are recovered from the loose Prakrita 
to which they had degenerated, and restored to their original 
Sanskrit forms. Reformed Hindus took up subjects of | 
Buddhistic origin, cast them into the mould of their own new. 
ideas, Hinduized their spirit and Sanskritised their language. 
The Vaisnava literature, however, is essentially a literature of 
the people This “people” should not be identified with those 
rustic folk whose language was the hated patois and the subjects 
of whose songs were fables and stories in which facts were 
distorted or over-coloured without any artistic sense. The people 
who created Vaisnava Literature had warred against orthodoxy 
and priest-craft. They had risen out of the stupor of ignorance 
of ages and become conscious of a new strength. A god-man 
had lived in their midst and in the living example before them, 
they had witnessed the fulfilment of the spiritual ideal of their 
country, greater than what scholars could teach or poets represent 
with all the inspiration of their language. The freedom and 
latitude of their literary attempts startle us by their boldness, as 
they attract us by their novelty. 
Bengal has, as | have already said, evinced in the history of 
| her religious progress, a spirit of constant revolt 
A Mee bae Sey against orthodoxy. Whenever an institution, 
basing itself on the dogmas of monastic 
pedants, has shut its portals against the immutable truths of 
nature and tried to blindfold men by learning and logic, the 
heterodox elements in this country have revolted against its 
theology and asserted themselves to break the fetters of social 
autocracy by proclaiming true relation in which man stands 
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to God and to his fellowmen. It was this spirit which had 
at one time made Bengal a staunch votary of the Buddhistic 
creed; it was for this reason that the Jain Tirthankaras had found 
it a suitable soil for the promulgation of their doctrines; and 
last but not least the Vaisnavas of Bengal shewed the strength 
that lay dormant in her masses, a strength which by a Herculean 
application of its resources upset the whole social fabric, broke 
through the thick walls of time-honoured institutions, and open 
up a vista for the passage of heaven's light. 
This great strength of the people had been silently gathering 
itself in the declining days of Buddhism, 
hee development of When the Vaisnava creed had not yet assumed 
a new shape in Bengal. The Mahayana 
School of the Buddhists had branched itself in a hundred 
ways and the theory of the void (Sunyavada), though it occasionally 
led to scepticism and sophistry, counted a large number of 
votaries who developed a creed of devotion not unlike the 
Vaisnava idea of love. Some of the scholarly Mahayanists 
went a step further than Nagarjuna, the great 
— and promoter of the creed and founder of the 
Madhyamic School, and argued like atheists. 
This class earned for the Buddhists, the common name of sceptics 
in the country. But amongst the masses Mahayanism gave 
rise to the worship of a hundred deities like that of Prajna 
Paramita, Avalokitesvara and Manjusri, whose images have 
so many points in common with those of Vasudeva and other 
gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon. 
Says Kern in his Manual of Buddhism ,'—*‘ Mahayanism — 
~ lays a great stress on devotion, in this respect as in many others 
| — Soth the current of feeling in — —— 
the ence of Bhakti. Inte by thet fasting 
devotion combinec wih the preaching -of active —— —— 
that the creed enlisted the sympathy of numerou 
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people.™ Mahayanism in its higher theology professed doctrines 
not unlike those promulgated by the great Sankaracharyya. 
It bore a distinct affinity to Hinduism in its popular forms also. 
According to Kern, ‘‘Mahayanism is much indebted to the 
Bhagavata Gita and more even to Saivism."*' The Buddhist 
masses had therefore developed an emotional creed which led 
them afterwards to accept the tenets of Vaisnavism with such 
cordiality. The ‘Nam Sankirtan’ or the recitation of God's name 
which forms one of the most essential points in the Vaisnava 
creed was also prevalent amongst these Mahayana Buddhists 
with whom the ““void”” was sometimes contemplated as merely 
a name. 
When Buddhism ceased to be a living force, a great number 
The lay Buddhiss Of people who had adhered to that faith lost 
aar E p g ter all social prestige in the country. They became 
the Valenaves out-castes—the Hindu revivalists having refused 
to admit them to their society. These people readily responded 
to the brotherly call of the Vaisnavas and gathered under the 
flag of Nityananda —the great Apostle of Chaitanyism in Bengal 
in the sixteenth century. Thus the Bauls, the Nera Neris, 
the Sahajiyas and the sects that afterwards went-by the name of 
Karta Bhajas and Kisori Bhajaks, who had originally formed the 
bulk of the Buddhist masses, now swelled the ranks of the 
lay Vaisnavas. Some of these people still uphold the doctrines 
of the Mahayanists though they outwardly profess Chaitanyism. 
The Mahima Dharmis of Orissa have a vast literature which 
promulgate the doctrines of Chaitanya and Nagarjuna alike. 
In some works of this class such as those of the Oriya poets 
Chaitanya Das and Jagannath Das who flourished in the sixteenth 
century and are popularly known as Vaisnava poets, the creed 
of Madhyamie Mahayanism is elaborately explained without any 
excuse, and the names of Dharma (Prajna Paramita), and of 
‘Buddha are of frequent occurrence in them. Indeed one poet 
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went so far as to give an account of the five Dhyani Buddhas 

on the lines of the Mahayanists, calling himself a follower 

of Chaitanya all the while. Some of these startling facts 

discovered by Babu Nagendranath Vasu will be found embodied 

in his Archeological Report on Orissa which is already in the 

press.’ It will be curious to observe how Chaitanyism and 

Mahayanism have commingled amongst some of these Vaisnava 

sects. In one instance a religious mendicant of the Vaisnava 

sect of Baul was asked by the writer of the present treatise if 

he worshipped the image of Chaitanya. He said in reply that 

there could be really no image of Chaitanya to be worshipped 

as he was merely ‘the void’ and existed only as a name! 

Thus the scattered Mahayanists,—who lay like a disbanded 

army, without any great leader to govern and control them, 

after Buddhism had been banished from the soil of its birth,— 

were now brought together and made to accept the emotional 

creed of love, in its fully developed form; they were thus merged 

in the great community of the Vaisnavas. The Vaisnavas while 

calling all psople to accept their tĦeory of spiritual love, also beat 

the drum of war agaist caste-distinction and priest-craft; and the 

evolution of what remained of Buddhism in the country to the 

highly spiritual and emotional creed of the Vaisnavas came to | 

happen as the natural sequence of this revolution; for the Buddhist 

masses had already developed a creed of devotion being 

influenced by the spirit of the Pauranic revival all around, and 

Vaisnavism attracted them most, as it did away with caste—now A 

the only barrier that could prevent them from joining withthe 

Buddhists. —— 

_ What distinction is there between the Buddhist Bhiksu —— ve 

4 the Vaisnava Vairagi with his shaven head * * 

l and loose overcoat? When we read Yua , ee 

Chuang’ s  travels—his description ol J Bes = 

r and — for instance, and read ny paui cal a 5 
ALI — af 
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of Buddha's killing the demons related with a devotional fervour, 
are we not reminded of stories about Visnu so exactly alike, 
described in Vaisnava books as Narottam Vilas and Bhakti 
Ratnakara ? In the latter the mythological deeds of Visnu are 
found marked by temples, while in the former the scenes of 
Buddha's conquest of demons are said to have been marked 
by pillars of Asoka. The religious history prevalent in 
the country merely changed name when the Buddhist theology 
passed into Vaisnavism and a careful study of the two religions 
will shew them often to be as similar as the image of Ava- 
lokitesvara of the Buddhists and Vasudeva of the Hindus. 
But this detracts nothing from the praise due to the 
Vaisnavas. They infuse new life, where 
—— to the vitality was sinking. It is true, materials lay 
all around in the shape of a spirit of devotion 
and a desire for renunciation. But in the world materials are 
at no time wanting. Itis only when a great power works them 
up to their highest capacity and leads to striking success that 
we have opportunities of observing that they were capable of 
such achievemens. Buddhism and  Vaisnavism, besides, 
originally differed in their tenets, one laying 
— — difer- stress on knowledge and the other on devotion. 
It was only when the higher classes of the 
Mahayanists had left the country, that the Buddhist masses 
found it possible to accept a leader who preached the doctrine 
of Bhakti (devotion), without reserving a place for Jnan 
(knowledge) in his theology. 





Eastern India seems to have a singular mission for the 

world. There is no Haldighat, no Chillinwala, 

came Indie to the no Kurukshetra, no Panipat in this part of the 

— country. No martial feats, no acts of extra- 

ordinary bravery or patriotism mark this blessed land; but the 

pre-historic temples of Benares rise aloft invoking people from 
45— 12368 
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the furthest provinces of India to respond to their high religious 
call; the Sama-songs accompanied by the evening-bells and 
sung in chorus by Vedic Brahmins in the holy city carry 
us to the times when the Risis of old, set their first great 
utterances on religion to sublime music. The monastery of 
Nalanda, once one of the greatest centres of learning in the 
world, opened its portals to all peoples without distinction and 
drew pupils from every part of the then known world. The 
pillar-inscriptions of Asoka proclaimed from here the great truths 
of universal equality, forbearance, and kindness, and shewed 
the solicitous care of an ideal monarch who was a father to his 
people—nay, was full of compassion even for the dumb animals. 
Here, in yet earlier times, lived Rama in Uttara Kosala, whose 
name as that of an incarnation of God is uttered by all Hindus 
in the hour of death. And it was here that the great Buddha 
from Kapilavastu preached his religion which has left its stamp 
on the civilization of the whole world, and whose influence may be 
traced not only in the ‘Karma-vada’ on which modern Hinduism 
is based, but even in the Catholic Church of the Christians 
and in the creed of the Shufis amongst Muhammadans. The 
Jaina Tirthankaras all attained their spiritual goal in this part of 
India, and the great temple of Jagannath in Puri, and the 
educational institutions of Mithila and Nadia in comparatively 
recent times, have held up a torch which has lit up the Hindu 
world and led it along the path of intellectual and spiritual 
progress. Here in Eastern India, sang Valmiki, that master of 
epics, the deep pathos of whose sublime poetry flows like the 
noble stream of the Tamasa itself on whose banks it was first 
composed. Of the Ramayana it has been said :—‘* So long as 
the mountains of the world endure and so long as noble rivers 
flow, this epic will be read." + 

The Aryans who came to Bengal and settled here had 
The apostles of distinctly a high religious object ‘in view. 
Benga! From Silabhadra, Dipankara and Mahavira to 
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Ramai Pandit—the apostles of Bengal all proclaimed to the 
people the transitoriness of this world and’the glory of a religious 
life. | have referred to the whole of Eastern India, because 
Bengali civilization four hundred years ago was the result of all 
these influences combined. The environment of a man shapes 
his proclivities to a great extent and the Bengal of the 16th century 
was pre-eminently marked by the influences that had governed 
Eastern India for ages. Nadia-Tols represented a revival, not 
indeed on such a wide scale yet in a subtler way, of the learning 
of the Nalanda monasteries. Buddha had taught kindness to 
animals and a process of introspection by which a conquest over 
the warring passions of the soul might be gained. Peace was 
proclaimed, not only with the human, but also with the animal 
world, and when the soil was so far prepared by Buddhism, came 
Chaitanya advanced Chaitanya Deva into this historic land of religion, 
— — to advance a step further and teach love to God. 
He taught it unmistakably. The family to which he 
belonged had for many generations past been Vaisnava which 
Born in a pious means that they had abstained from all kinds 
tajmiig, of meat. No fish or flesh could cross the 
threshold of a Vaisnava family. The word killing is not to be 
found in their vocabulary; to speak of ‘cutting’ even a 
vegetable for food, was unholy with them. They called it afata 
or dressing (lit. preparing). The older phraseology current in 
the country had been changed by the Vaisnavas. The idea of 
kindness to animals had reached perfection with them and how 
can this be explained except as the result of Buddhism which 
long predominated here? The family of Chaitanya Deva were 
of an unworldly character. His father Jagannath Misra was 
very poor. His wife Sachi Devi asked him one day why he did 
not worship Chandi—for the avocation of such a priest would 
bring him more money. Jagannath Misra smiled and said he 
did not care to have it. 
It was a family that cared only for the grace of God,—God 
who was real to the Hindus of that period, and not a mere matter 
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of speculation as He is to so many modern Bengalis. The life of 
Chaitanya proves that-all the tender emotions of love,—the 
yearnings of a mother for her child,—all that friendship of man 
or woman may inspire in the soul, do not represent a tithe of 
what a man can feel or suffer when he realises the love of God. 
But it requires the clear vision of one in whom all worldly desires 
have been extinguished, to appreciate and realise this great love. 
i | Chaitanya Deva became completely lost in his 
e inspired the . 
‘padas’ by his love- own devotion to God, The poetry that welled 
ecetasy. 6 | e 
up round him from those who witnessed the 
; superb sight of his beautiful love ecstasy, has enriched our 
literature beyond measure in the matchless padas of the Vaisnava 
poets which will remain as an invaluable treasure to us for ages 
to come. 


All honour to thee, O Navadvipa,—the glory of Bengal! 
The historic city is now crumbling to decay. Its splendour is now 
Wag San tale of by-gone ages. But Navadvipa will 
birth-place of Chai: remain sacred to Hindus for ever. Its very 
ar dust proclaims a history which holds us under 
a spell. For ages it has held a torch that has illuminated Bengal 
and in the 15th century a heavenly light appeared on its horizon 
anda seat of leam- which, moon-like, developed into a glorious 
ing. _. luminary; verily was Chaitanya Deva ‘ Nava- 
avipe-Chandre® or the moon of Navadvipa, as he is popularly 








called. 
f In speaking of the glories of Navadvipa | am not referring . 
y. to the fact that it was the last seat of the Hindu kings of Gaur, —— 


In later times it became a far-famed seat of learning. Its great * 
school of Logic, founded by Vasu Deva Sarvabhauma, Bo 
_ brought to perfection by Raghunath Siromani, | drew pupil E ia 
all pape: of ladia. The nep: system of Log 
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The subtlety with which the Navya Nyaya has been worked out, 
gives it a unique character and in the brilliant mode of exposition, 
it may be considered as a land-mark of progress in human 
thought, and an achievement of which every Indian may be justly 
proud. This school of Logic at Navadwipa drew pupils from 
Benares, the Punjab, Poona and all the other recognised centres 
of Sanskrit learning; so that by the early l6th century the Tols 
or Sanskrit schools of Navadvipa, had become the metropolis of 
learning in India. Narahari Chakravarty, author of Bhakti- 
ratnakara, gives a topography of Navadvipa of this period, from 
The area of Nava- Which we see that the area of the city was 
— sixteen square miles at the time. It included 
within this area the following, among other, wards :—Atapur, 
Simulia, Majitagram, Vamanpukhuria, Hat-danga, Ratupur, 
Vidyanagar, Belpukhuria, Champahat, Mangachi, . Rahupur, 
Minapur, Gandhavanik Para, Malakar Para, Sankhari Para and 
Tanti Para. Vrindavan Das, author of Chaitanya-Bhagavata, 
thus describes the Hourishing condition of Navadvipa : 

*‘*It is impossible to describe the glories of Navadvipa. 
Hundreds of thousands of people bathe there in the Ganges 
lts flourishing con- every day. Various races of people dwell in 
on the city whose numbers may be counted 
by lacs. There are hundreds of scholars in it by the 
grace of Sarasvati (the goddess of learning). There are 
many professors who are fond of displaying their learning. 
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k Even a boy there, will challenge a veteran professor to an 
intellectual discussion. People from various countries flock to the 
Tols of Navadvipa, and when they have finished their studies 
there, their education becomes complete.’ ’ 

But what was this Navya Nyaya of Bengal > Those who 
have read the system of Logic founded by 
Gautama, know that its basis is a spiritual 
Philosophy. But this Navya Nyaya of Bengal 


Sceptical tenden- 
cics of scholars, 


- has nothing to do with religion. It is a secular system of purely 
intellectual reasoning. In the latter days of Buddhism, faith in 
e God, as l have said, had become nearly extinct amongst 


some of the scholarly Mahayanists, and the creed almost 
identical with scepticism in popular estimation. Human mind 
in this country after long ages of scepticism and mystic Tantric 
, rites,—confounded and stupefied by the supernatural feats of 
— — ' siddhas’ wanted to extricate itself from the 
ee ie areas, “aa mazy ways of an old and rotten institution and 
; ` -~ panted for light and for love of Ged. The 
* “hoxsrots of Tirem are thus described by Narahari Chakravarty 
; in his Narottam- ‘Vilasa * —* 
Ae ? Who can’ count — crimes ? The blood of goats and 
~ buffaloes stains each house. Many of them hold in one hand the 


pee heads of men severed. from the body and in another a sword and 
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sure to meet with death at their hands. There is no way to avoid 
the frightful doom—not even if he be a Brahmin. All of them 
are addicted to meat and wine and are lost to all sense of 
sexual morality.” 

Vrindavana Dasa's Chaitanya Bhagavata also shews the 
spirit of the times® :— 


“The people are wealthy by the grace of Laksmi (goddess 
of wealth). But they spend their times in worldly pursuits. 
Their religious observances consist- of singing songs in praise of 
Chandi sometimes for whole nights together. There are some 
who take pride in worshipping Manasa Devi. Immense money 
they spend for making images of gods. They also spend 
money foolishly for the marriages of their sons and daughters. 
Thus do they spend their lives. Even scholarly profsssors do not 
interpret the sacred books in the light of faith.” 

This was the state of things in which the Puranic Renais- 
sance took its birth, and engaged in its 
struggle to give the people better. ideals and 
a purer faith; but while the Brahmins did a 
truly noble work on these lines, their power gradually became 
oppressive. The rules of caste became more and more stringent 
as Kulinism was stereotyped. While better ideals in religion 


The defects of the 


Renaissance. 
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were upheld by the Brahmins, the gap between man and man 
was widened by caste-restrictions. The lower strata of society 
groaned under the autocracy of the higher, who shut the portals 
of learning against the inferior classes. They were also debarred 
from having any access to a higher life, and the religion of the 
new school became the monopoly of the Brahmins as if it were 
a commodity of the market-place. 
The human mind in Bengal, as | have already said, was 
The people wanted ready for a great faith. The people were 
eee — unconsciously waiting for a democratic move- 
my ment of reaction against the school of religious 
monopoly. They desired to be taught that an intricate system 
of rigid monastic rites is not needed for the attainment of 
salvation. A simple life, with the mame of God on the lips, 
holy abstinence, and a pure faith, are better than all that was 
ever said by school-men. To say this in a society ridden by the 
Brahmin as Sindabad—the sailor by the Old Man of the Sea— 
in a society where theological dogmas ruled over ignorant men 
with iron sway, menacing those who dared any opposition, 
would obviously require a unique personality. That Bengal had 
the strength of producing not only the great 
esi a personality man who was needed but also the society 
- that could recognise and appreciate him is 
fully seen in the life of Chaitanya Deva who was born in 
1486 A.D. 

As the Vaisnava literature to be dealt with in this chapter 
was inspired throughout by admiration for Chaitanya Deva, and 
bore the stamp of his influence in all its various departments, 
La egen aia aa oE apaa a sein i 
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themselves to call Chaitanya Deva's birth-place by a 
ae — Muhammadan name. It was in the evening of 
family history. she 7th day of the month of Phalgun (18th of 

February) when the full moon had just emerged 
from the shadow of an eclipse and the air was resounding with 
cries of “Krisna” “Krisna! ‘O Lord’ ‘O Lord’ as is the wont 
of Hindus on an occasion like this, that the birth of the devotee 
who was to preach the Krisna-cult all his life, took place. 

Chaitanya Deva's ancestors were inhabitants of Jajpur in 
Orissa who, owing to the oppression of Raja Bhramaravara, had 
settled in the village of Dhaka-Dakshina in Sylhet. Jagannath 
Misra the father had come to Navadvipa to complete his educa- 
tion and there married Sachi Devi, a daughter of Nilamvara 
Chakravarty, originally an inhabitant of Sylhet, who was now 
settled in Navadvipa. Jagannath Misra and Sachi Devi had 
eight daughters and two sons. The daughters all died in infancy. 
The elder son was Visvarupa and the younger Visvambhara. 
They called him, however, by the pet name Nimai, because he 
had been born in a shed under a Nimba tree. This Nimai after- 
wards became famous as Chaitanya Deva. 

The eldest son Visvarupa was about to be married when he 
was only sixteen. On the night previous to the date fixed for 
his marriage, the boy, whose ascetic tendencies had been already 
marked, left home and took the vow of a Sannyasin. His 
parents rose in the morning with hearts full of joy at the 
prospect of celebrating Visvarupa’s marriage. But what a 
disappointment when they found that the bird hadflown! They 
received information that he had turned Sannyasin and renounced 
the world for ever. In what cave of the mountains, in what 
holy shrine, or in what recess of the forest where the Indian Pine 
and Fir trees raise their heads to touch the skies, the young 
Sannyasin roamed for the rest of his life, has remained a mystery 
up to now.- The parents were struck dumb with sorrow, and 
there remained to them their Nimai alone—the last ray of light 
to dispel the gloom of their house. 

ae 46— 12366 s 
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Jagannath Misra, a man of strong character and of a spiritual 
bent of mind, bore this misfortune patiently ; 
but Sachi Devi watched over Nimai with an 
anxious mother's care, always afraid lest he also should leave 
home and throw her into depths of misery. At last this fear 
became a mania with her. *‘“ Since study makes a man realise 
the transitoriness of the world, let not my Nimai be sent toschool. 
| would much prefer that he should remain at home and be a 
dunce. Thus did Sachi Devi argue with her husband. 
But the lad was as yet only five years old. This was the age 
when Hindu parents sent their boys to school. Jagannath Misra, 
however, could not do so with Nimai owing to Sachi Devi's 
objections. 
Nimai grew up a wild boy. He mixed with the bad boys 
of the village and carried on little depredations 
in the neighbouring houses and orchards in their 
company. The pious Brahmins, after their bath, used to close 
their eyes in prayerful attitude before small figures of gods on the 
banks of the Ganges. The little thief wouldcome stealthily along 
and carry away their images. Sometimes when a Brahmin’s 
chadar was left on the banks while he bathed, Nimai would 
take itaway and conceal it under a bush for the sake of fun. 
The little girls that came to bathe in the Ganges were teased and 
subjected to his wild pranks. He would collect the thorny seeds 
of Okra-plants and throw them on their flowing hair. Once a 
little girl complained to Sachi Devi that Nimai had threatened to 
marry her. The little fellow was six years old at the time. 
At times Nimai would step in among unclean and refuse things l 
which a Brahmin would not touch. His parents would find him 
there and gently admonish him for his conduct. His reply 
surprised them with the wisdom it disclosed. “ You do Hot s 
allow me to study,” said he, ** how I am to know what is cl | | 
of unclean. Nothing kehé clean or “unelean it y my eye 
thin ice are alike to me.” His words “aka wata * j oa 
— ii is of Veda hilos 


A mother's fears. 


A wild boy. 
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strike the key-note of their speaker's subsequent work in demolish- 
ing orthodox traditions about the sacredness of particular objects. 
Nothing indeed could be holy or unholy in the eyes of Chaitanya, 
who had in subsequent years reached the stage of atu W*fa, when 
one looks upon all objects without prejudice for or against. 

But this mischief-making imp could not be tolerated any 
— longer, in spite of his sage-like sayings, and the 
school. gentle folk of the neighbourhood went in a body 

to Jagannath Misra to complain to him against 
his boy and insist on his putting him to school without delay. 
Ganga Das was the name of the teacher to whose care he was 
entrusted. Nimai began to read in this pundit's Tol. He learnt 
the alphabet within a short time and commenced reading Sanskrit 
Grammar. 

‘* He does not leave his book for a moment," says Vrindavan 
Das, his biographer,* ‘‘ while bathing or dining or going to bed, 
his mind wanders over the pages of his books. The rules he 
reads he quickly masters, and in discussions amongst students he 
beats every rival. He wrote a commentary on Sanskrit Grammar 
himself with patient application.”’ 

Yet Sanskrit Grammar was the subject least suited to a 
student who possessed an emotional nature like that of Nimai. 
Ardent in spirit, and eccentric in temper as he was, he applied 
himself, with his whole soul, to whatever fell in his way, and 
study kept him engaged day and night in this early youth. But 
he was not a quiet and good-natured boy. As long as he 
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“remained engaged in his studies, he restrained himself. During 
recreation-hours, he gave free scope to his eccentricities. 

Murari Gupta, an aged scholar, highly esteemed for his 

character and learning, and a Vaidya or 
choos veteran physician by caste, was passing by, one day, 

when young Nimai met and accosted him with 
smiling face. ‘* Will yousir,”’ said he, ‘‘ kindly clear up some 
difficulties of mine in grammar.’ The veteran scholar liked the 
child for his handsome appearance and for his talent. He 
proceeded to explain the passages required, but Nimai had not 
approached him in the spirit of a bona-fide student. He wanted 
to puzzle the old scholar. In the discussion, that followed, 
Murari was completely beaten, and young Nimai triumphantly 
made some very impertinent remarks.” ‘‘ You area Vaidya. Why 
should you read Sanskrit Grammar at all? Itis a very difficult 
thing to master this science. It is not like books that teach how 
to prescribe medicine for cough, biles and indigestion.” 

Not only in Sanskrit Grammar but in Logic too he shewed 
particular proficiency. Gadadhara, a great scholar in Logic, was 
once challenged by him to a free discussion on several knotty 
problems in that science, and had to admit that he was 
no match for Nimai. 

The people of Navadvipa loved the young scholar. He was 

so handsome, so brilliant, and so affectionate of 

— Est Bengal disposition, yet withal so wild! The people of 

Western Bengal have always felt a delight in 

ridiculing the peculiar accents of the men of Eastern Bengal. 

fh Among the youths of Navadvipa, Chaitanya Deva was the foremost 
= in ridiculing these people for this defect. The people of Sylhet were 
| è 
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specially marked out by Nimai for his jokes. He teased them till 
they became enraged. One of thern with angry looks asked him— 
‘* You sir, can you say to which country you belong ? Is it not 
a fact that your father and mother were born in Sylhet ? ‘' This 
was quite true, for his parents had come from Sylhet, a remote 
place in Eastern Bengal, and settled at Navadvipa. But fair 
argument was not the object of Nimai bent on provoking them to 
anger ; and angry they became till one pursued him with a club, 
and another went to the Kaji to lodge a complaint against him. 
Nimai set up a Tol or Sanskrit School himself at the age of 
Site up a Tal twenty. His reputation as a scholar was already 
well-established and pupils flocked from all 
quarters to receive instruction from him. His mode of teaching 
and his treatment of scholars soon made him very popular 
amongst them. 
About this time, there came to Navadvipa, a renowned scholar 
named Kesava Kasmiri. In the middle ages 
— “ise when learning was the chief object of admiration 
with the middle classes, and hundreds of scholars 
were taught in various centres of Sanskrit learning all over India 
any one who acquired special proficiency in a particular subject 
made it the mission of his life to travel to the various seats of 
learning, challenging scholars to free controversy. If he could 
win his laurels in this competition, he naturally enjoyed great 
esteem in the country and the scholars who were vanquished 
acknowledged the fact of their defeat in an open letter presented 
to him. This letter was called ‘&4-%1%’ or letter of victory. 
Kesava Kasmiri after having vanquished the scholars of the 
rest of India had come to Navadvipa, then the most important seat 
of Sanskrit learning in the country. There were veteran scholars 
at Navadvipa about this time ; old Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, the 
first authority in Logic in India; Raghu Nandan Bhattacharya 
whose jurisprudence up till now governs Hindu society in Bengal ; 
and Raghu Nath Siromani whose grand work, Chintamam 
Didhiti, a commentary on the Tattva Chintamani by Gangesa 
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Upadhyaya, is a monument of scholarship, and excelled the treatise 
it commented on, were all living. These were the intellectual 
giants of their period. But they were scholarly recluses who for 
many years had scarcely mixed with men. The people of Nava- 
dvipa, however, were proud of the scholarship of young Nimai, 
who was always eager to enter into controversy with others. 
They brought the veteran Kesava to Nimai who received him 
cordially on the bank of the Ganges, where his Tol was situated. 

Nimai asked Kesava Kasmiri, himself, a reputed poet, to 
describe the Ganges as it flowed past in an extempore poem. A 
few moments passed, and like a noble stream, rich and rhythmical 
flow of verses fell from the lips of the old scholar to the wonder 
of the pupils of the Tol, and he surprised the audience by the 
brilliance of his metaphors and the sublimity and beauty of his 
ideas. Nimai noted the poem in his memory. His assailant, 
after delivering it, looked round in haughty pride, and said to 
Nimai, “ You have learned Grammar only, | hear, and have no 
knowledge of Rhetoric. It is not in your power to appreciate or 
judge of the beauty of my poem.” 

Nimai, however, shewed no want of patience, nor displayed 
any sign of being disturbed by the remark. 
He praised the poetry but gently pointed out 

_ that there were some serious errors of Rhetoric in it. In the first 
tn line he had used the word S4t{4i-S% signifying Siva while the 
| word really meant Lord of the wife of Siva. This fallacy was 
called fa#a-afS. In the word fasaf® in the next line there was 
the fallacy of w387, in the word Sj: the fallacy of SAFF- 
aisia. Thus he pointed out fallacies too numerous to be men- 
tioned and as he went on, the natural brilliance of his speech 
= and the light that emanated from his eyes shewed that he was- 

endowed with special gifts of genius. The veteran scholar was 
= dumb-struck and retired with a broken heart. Thi è 
E r aa. All felt that day that yc 
“was jan extraordinary man, and the reputation a of | 
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But he always scoffed at religion. Old saint-like men, who 
delighted in him for his wonderful gifts and 
— scoferof could not help loving him for his pleasing 
disposition, were pained to find that he was a 
godless young man, sceptical in his views and conduct. [svara 
Puri, a learned saint,—a very old and highly esteemed man of 
Kumar Hatta,—frequently called on him and advised him on 
religious matters, explaining and illustrating how faith could be 
obtained—faith that cleanses the soul and lifts man to the rank 
of the gods. He quoted chapter and verse from various works 
to prove what he argued. But Nimai would suddenly interrupt 
him, finding a grammatical flaw in his quotations and stop him 
by some such remarks as ‘* Surely, sir, the verb that you use 
is not of the Atmanepadi class! "" The saint was much saddened 
by the failure of his attempts to reform the young sceptic. But 
the eccentricities of Nimai had a limit when he grew into man- 
hood ; he stoically avoided any contact with women. 

Though he outwardly feigned scepticism, a deep religious 
faith was in fact ingrained in his nature. 
Sridhara and Gadadhara, two respectable Brah- 
mins, were known for the piety of their characters. He ridiculed 
them frequently, but if a single day passed without his meeting 
them, his whole soul yearned for their company, and he felt that 
to him the olt-ridiculed Isvara Puri was as a god. His mind was 
as clear as the autumnal sky, and his temperament like the tender 
sweet-scented Sephalika flower that diffuses its fragrance in the 
morning air. It silently attracted all who came in contact 

with him by its inherent love ; his ardent nature, 
— an ardent Which would not brook any restraint and 

seemed so often to run wild, had in it a secret 
spring of magnetism which fascinated, even while it startled. It 
flowed like a noble fountain pleasing all by its playfulness,—a 
little dashing and abrupt in its course, yet nevertheless lovely 
and joyous, it indicated the presence of elements in his character 
which were destined to leap over the walls of orthodoxy and 
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carry the world with him, by the innate force of pure and lofty 
natural instincts. 

In the meantime Jagannath Misra had died and Nimai 
had married. His wife was Laksmi Devi 
who had herself elected Nimai as her lord 
Marriage. expressing a wish to her mother to marry 


Father's death, 


the young scholar. 
Nimai was now settled in life. His homestead consisted 


of five large and beautiful houses on the banks of the Ganges, 
He lived a simple life devoted to his studies. The death of his 
father weighed on him and he contemplated a journey with a 
view to restoring his peace of mind. He accordingly visited 

Eastern Bengal making a tour through the 
Benoa. in Easters several centres of Sanskrit learning that then 

existed in that part of the province. His 
commentaries on grammar were taught in the Tols there and his 
name was widely known. He met with a cordial reception every- 
where, and is said to have stayed at Kotalipara in the district of 
Faridpur for some time. Having received honours and rewards 
from his admirers, he set out again for Navadvipa after a few 
months. Returning home, he caught sight of 
Navadvipa in the distance, girdled by the 
Ganges, with its temples rising above the tops of the green trees. 
The place had a peculiar attraction for him, and he hastened 
to meet his mother and wife. His friends Sridhara and Gada- 
dhara met him half way, with open arms, and in his height of 


Return. 


joy he mimicked the accents of the East Bengal people and the 


ring of his merry laughter resounded once more through the air 
as he came near his home. His companions left him and he 
went home in haste and threw himself at the feet of his ——— 
as ne by rep av sin a a Sao decom mg . ie 
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snake-bite. The merry and joyous young scholar collected 
himself in a moment and betraying no outward signs of grief, 
sweetly discoursed on the inevitableness of the course of nature, 
and tried to console his mother. A month or two passed, but 

the poor woman was always sorrowful; she 
— a second insisted on his marrying again and Nimai to 

please his mother married Visnupriya, daughter 
of Sanatan, a famous scholar of Nadia. 

He was only twenty-one at the time. His-mother seemed 
to be once more happy, but there came a change over the spirit 
of her son. A deep feeling seemed to weigh upon his soul and 
his mirth was gone ; he shewed signs of a deeper nature growing 

in him. He asked his mother’s permission to 
até sie oars go to Gaya to offer Pinda or offerings of food 

and water at the feet of Visnu there, by which 
the spirit of a deceased person is freed from sins and his passage 
to heaven is insured. When Nimai wanted permission to go 
to Gaya to offer Pinda for the spirit of his father, Sachi Devi 
could not withhold it though she longed to keep her son at 
her side, ministering to her own comfort, old and feeble as she 
now was. : 

Nimai started for Gaya : his companions were gay, but he 
was sad. An emotion passed over him which 
brought tears to his eyes and he yearned for 
better company. Near Kumar Hatta he halted, and wanted to 
have a sight of Isvara Puri, the saint whom he had so often 
ridiculed. As he came to Kumar Hatta, he said, ** It is heaven 
to me—this native land of Isvara Puri.” The 
saint was dining when Nimai arrived at his 
place. He partook of the food which the veteran Vaisnava was 
taking and wept for joy; he said, ‘‘ Dearer than my own soul,— 
than anything that | possess, than my life itself, you are to me, 
O venerable sir, for you are a true servant of God.” As he said 
this, tears began to flow from both his eyes, and he clasped the 
feet of Isvara Puri. The old man appeared as a god to him 

47—1236B 
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and he said again and again, ‘* Blessed am | that I have seen 
such a holy man." Indeed Isvara Puri's devotion to God was 

_/ such that he was admittedly the head of the Vaisnava community 
at that time.. 


* 


Nimai set out for Gaya; his life, his conversation and ways 
became altogether changed. He would speak but few words, 
and left Kumar Hatta as in a trance. While leaving, he took a 
handful of dust from the place and tied it in a corner of his cloth 
and said, ““ This is the dust of the place where Isvara Puri was 
born. It is sacred, —it is dearer to me than all that | have, nay 
than life itself." He stood there absorbed in a reverie and 
seemed to see nothing around, 

Indeed a higher life was calling him. The portals of heaven 
seemed to open before him. His companions thought that there was ~ 
something wrong with his head; they tried to divert his mind 
to worldly matters by merry conversation; for a time he joined 
them and was even jovial and gay. 

They came to Gaya, and the great temple came in view with 
its crowd of pilgrims that flocked and pressed 
one another. At the sight of the temple he 

again grew pensive. This was the temple of Visnu, the great 
God of the Hindu Trinity. Visnu, while conquering the demon 
Gayasura, had placed his feet on the demon’s head and this foot- 
print was changed to stone. Nimai stood with offerings before the 
lotus feet, “itaw as they were called. The Pandas sang in 
The feet of Visnu, Sanskrit—-"* These feet, O Pilgrims, 3 lead to 
heaven,—take ye refuge in them! These feet 
were adored by Bali, the King who went into the nether worlds; 
from these feet flows the sacred stream of the Ganges. The 
great yogis in thier mystic vision desire to catch a glimpse of these ` 
feet; their glory is sung by the God Siva and rendered into 
l divine music by the sage Narada. They lead to Heaven, these 
feet of God !—there is no other way for man’ s salvation.” Nimai | 
appeared to be listening, but in fact he heard nothing of the S 
song. He added the tribute of tears to those of constant shower 
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of flowers that were offered at the lotus-feet by the pilgrims, and 
Fells into a trance. fell straightway into a trance. His companions 
| attended him carefully and he was soon restored 
lo consciousness. When he came back to his senses, tears were 
still flowing down his cheeks and he wept and said, ““ Leave 
me, my friends, leave me, | am no longer fit for the world. Let 
me go to the Vrinda groves to find out Krisna, my Lord and the 
Lord of the Universe." 
` Nimai was brought home by his companions more or less 
unconscious. ‘* Where, O, where is my God ? ' he cried with 
tears flowing night and day. When he came home they found 
him a changed man. ‘‘ | have seen a wonderful spectacle at 
Gaya; and | shall relate it to you,” —he said to Gadadhara and 
Sridhara. But while attempting to tell of it, his voice became 
chocked with emotion and he fell senseless into the arms of his 
friends. It was of the God-vision that he 
wanted to speak, but he could not, being 
overpowered by his feelings. 
| Poor Sachi Devi, what was she to do with a son in such a 
condition! Physicians were called in, but Nimai told them that 
he had no malady to be cured by medicines. The Highest had 
appeared to him and he could think of nothing else. Strange 
it was, he said, that living in His kingdom they did not feel 
His presence and His great love, and again tears fell from his 
eyes and overpowered him. 

The pupils of his Tol flocked round their beloved teacher, 
but he told them that he could not teach them anything of earth. 
He spoke of God's love and wept. His mother Sachi Devi 
sent Visnupriya the youthful wife, to him, thinking that a sight 
of her would divert his mind, but Nimai did not even look at her. 
TE Where i is my Lord, My Krisna ! ''—he cried, and read verses 
from sacred books and wept. 

But this overflow of feeling was not all;—he went to 

Serves people, the bank of the Ganges; the scene of his 
juvenile freaks now witnessed acts which shewed him to be 
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completely changed. He would carry the burdens of old 
and sickly people for them, sometimes he would wash the clothes 
of others and perform acts of menial service, which as a Brahmin 
he should not have done; and if people objected to being served 
by him, he would say, ‘‘ Forbear, friends! Do not, | beg of you, 
prevent me! While | serve you, | see God. These little acts 
are holy to me.” 
Sometimes he would chant the name of God for hours 
together, and as he sang, his eyes would 
fier a poeet t become full of tears. The whole day long he 
would recite and sing the name of Krisna in 
profound devotion, till the people of Navadvipa could no longer 
resist his influence. When he spoke of God and his relation to 
man, they thronged in thousands to hear him. He preached, 
for instance, of love. ‘* What," he said, ‘* is love? Is it that 
altraction by which man and woman are drawn to one another ? 
| say it is not so. Only when in your eyes man and woman 
appear the same and sex loses all its charms, only then can true 
love come '’—and again, ‘‘ Be like a tree. The tree gives shade 
even to him who cuts its boughs. It asks no water of any one, 
though it be withering away for want of it. Rain and storm and 
the burning rays of the sun it suffers, but gives sweet-scented 
flowers and delicious fruits to others. Patiently serve others even 
as a tree and let this be your motto.’’ The words that fell from i) 
his lips appeared inspired ; they went to the hearts of the men 
and women who thronged to hear him. But he invariably 
finished speaking, chanting the name of Krisna, —the music of 
which with its deep pathos made all weep for the love of God. 
Multitudes were attracted from all quarters ; for the news spread 
on all hands that a God-man had come into their midst. By this 
time the sage Nityananda, who was then a young man, AP come — 
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panied by the Khol, Karatal and Ramsinga, and for whole nights 
the music would go on, with Nimai in the centre of the party, 
sometimes in a state of unconsciousness, and at others, singing 
enthusiastically with the rest, while his face beamed with a strange 
‘God-vision. 
The Bhattacharyas, the great scholars of Navadvipa, 
opposed this movement, Nimai had broken the trammels of 
caste. He boldly declared, ‘‘ Though one is a Chandal (Pariah) 
he is superior to all Brahmins, if he is pious and has love for 
God.” If any one says, ‘‘ Thou O Krisna art my life,” he 
will embrace him, no matter to what caste he may belong. 
eat ee as , Nothing indeed was holy or unholy in his eyes— 
caste and opposition eyen as he had said in his boyhood. ** If any 
of the Bhattacharyas, * 
one takes food,” he said, ““ from the same 
plate with a Doma (sweeper), he becomes pre-eminently entitled 
by that act to obtain the favour of god. If a Muchi (cobbler) 
prays to God with true devotion, a hundred times do | 
offer salutes at his feet.“ * In a society where the Brahmin 
was held as a god, and a Doma as worse than a dog, these 
sayings from the lips of a Brahmin sounded strangely bold. The 
company of men, drawn together by his teachings and by his 
wonderful devotion, consisted of people from all ranks of society. 
They mixed freely and distinction of caste was no barrier to them. 
The Bhattacharyas who represented the orthodox community 
harassed him by all means that lay in their power. ‘‘ Look at 
these men,“ they said, “we cannot sleep at night for their 
screamings. This uproar that they create is certainly no prayer 
to God.” They applied to the Kazi “Muhammadan Magistrate) 
to issue a rule prohibiting the march of the Sankirtana-Party, as 
his procession was called, through the town. The Kazi did so. 
That day inthe evening Nimai with his followers, who now 


numbered hundreds of men, made a grand procession and led it 
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to the very door of the Kazi, who though at first very much 
enraged at this breach of orders, yet felt a desire to see the pro- 
cession. When he came down, a strange spectacle met his eyes. 
Hundreds of men with flags and musical instruments were chan- 
ting the name of God in chorus, and in the midst of them, like 
a vision of heaven, young and beautiful Nimai stood God-like,— 
his face beaming with superhuman light and eyes like two stars, 
floating in a fountain of tears. He heeded not 
— aoe * any earthly obstruction and was evidently lifted 
into divine ecstasy. The Kazi said, he was 
delighted to see the procession. 
Two great rogues of the Brahmin caste—Jagai and Madhai, 
who belongéd to the Police staff of the Kazi, 
dead-drunk with wine and accustomed to all 
manner of vice, resolved to assault Nimai and Nityananda and 
once as the two leaders were passing along the streets, Jagai _ 
threw a brick at Nityananda who was hurt on the fore-head which: | 
bled profusely. But Nityananda sang the name of God and t 
only said to his assailant ““ Strike me again if you like, but sing 
the name of Krisna.’ His face became so full of tenderness 
that the rogues repented, and became reformed from that hour, ⸗ 
So great was the attraction of the personality of Nimai that some- 
times for a whole night the Sankirtana party sang round him 
without minding the passing of the night and when it came to * 
an end, they would wonderingly look at the sun thinking that he — 
had appeared too soon. = 
| But Nimai felt that there was a strong party in Navadvipa 
: who were not slow to calumniate him everywhere. — 
6 tara = Sanpa ° He thought that as a householder, his — — 
-~ might not commend themselves to all ch — * 
therefore determined to renounce the world, turn a “San, asin : 
= preach the Love of God all over India. This news c “ame asa 
=: er * his followers, — whom were the ‘ve teri n s — 
Murari upta, the — — ia tee 
Nar arahari Das of Sr or khan — err anc d poet Vasu ¢ 
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with Nityananda and the venerable Advaitacharya of Santipur at 
their head. 

But the word had passed his lips, and all who knew his 
character felt that he was inexorable. He left 
Navadvipa in the month of March in 1509 A.D. 
and passed through the usual ceremonies required for the 
Sanyasin’s vow. The Guru or the religious preceptor elected 
by him for the occasion was Bharati of Katwa. Nimai thus cut 
off all the ties of world, threw away his sacred thread and shaved 
his head. He was given the name of Krisna Chaitanya as a 
Sanyasin and has ever since been called Chaitanya or Chaitanya 
Deva. He went to Orissa, where he met Vasu 
Deva Sarvabhauma, the greatest Indian scholar y 

of the period. Vasu Deva was already advanced in years. He 
took Chaitanya to task for turning a Sanyasin when only a young 
man, as he had no right todo. Chaitanya said in reply, ** O 
my venerable sir, do not call me by such a high epithet as that 
of a Sanyasin. The love of God has driven me mad and | have 
_thrown away my sacred thread and shaved my head for this. 
Bless me, sir, that my mind may be ever devoted to him."" Vasu 
Deva was explaining the Gita, but Chaitanya interpreted it in a 
new light. The veteran scholar was struck by the new ideas, 
by the flow of sentiment and by the remarkable intellect of the 
young Sanyasin. When after three continuous nights Chaitanya 
had finished his exposition, Vasu Deva felt that he was in the 
presence of a superhuman man, endowed with poetical and spiri- 
tual gift, the like of which he had never before seen. From 
that time he became a humble disciple of Chaitanya Deva. 
Pratap Rudra, the King of Orissa, who was dreaded by the 
Pathans and was known as a powerful prince of India at the time, 
became his next disciple, and his prime minister Rama Ray, 
deeply versed in Sanskrit lore and an eminent poet, avowed his 
faith in Chaitanya Deva and was so much devoted to him that 
he constantly sought the company of the great master in subse- 
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From Orissa with the blacksmith Govinda as his single 

Travels over companion, though hundreds had wanted to 

southern india follow him, the young Sanyasin started for and 
travelled over the whole of Southern India. 

He left Navadvipa in 1509; from there he came to Katwa 
in Burdwan. He crossed the Damodar and stayed in the house 
of one Kasi Misra for a day; from there he went to Hazipur and 
thence to Midnapur where Kesava Samanta, 
a rich man, scolded him for taking the vow of | 
a Sanyasin when he was so young; from Midnapur he went to 
Narayangar and thence to Vatesvaram; he crossed the Suvarna 
Rekha and reached Hariharpur and next moved to Nilgar; 
crossing the Vaitarani he visited the temples of Gopinath, Saksi- 
gopal and Nimraja on the banks of the Mahanadi; he next came 
to Atharanala whence he saw the flag of the Jagannath temple 
and was lifted into an ecstasy. He stayed at Puri for mee 
months. 

in April (7th Vaisak), 1510, he started again with his one 
follower Govinda for Southern India. He came to the Godavari 
and met Rama Ray; thence he proceeded to Trimanda (modern 
Trimalgarh in Hyderabad) and converted Dhundi Rama Tirtha. 
to his faith ; from Trimanda he came to Siddhavatesvara (modern 
Sidhavatesvaram; between Cudappa and the river Punna) where 
a rich young man named Tirtharam came to tempt him in a 
vulgar manner, and himself became a convert to his faith. He 
_ then crossed a forest extending over twenty miles called Munna 
(on the river Munna in the Madras Presidency) ; ; from Munna ~ 
“he moved to Venkata (a city near Tripadi in the Madras — 
dency) ; he next visited a forest known as the “ Vagula woods * 
and converted Pantha Bhil, a notorious robber; there ne * sed 
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Sandhitirtha; then he passed on to Chaipalli (modern Trichino- 
poly); he next went to Nagar (about 145 miles to the east of 
Trichinopoly and situated on the sea-coast). From Nagar he 
went to Tanjore (about 14 miles to the south of Nagar); he 
crossed the mount Chandhalu there and passed on to Padmakota 
(about 25 miles to the south of Tanjore) and thence to Tripatra 
(about twenty-five miles to the south); there he crossed a forest 
extending over 300 miles in 15 days; he next cume to Ranga 
Dhama (Sri Rangam) and visited the temple of Nrisinha; from 
there he went to Ramanath and thence to Ramesvar; he next 
travelled through a forest called Madhikavana and crossing the 
river Tamraparni reached Kanya Kumari on the sea-coast; from 
there he proceeded to Trivankoo (modern Travancore). This 
place is described as being surrounded by hills. The King 
--Rudrapati who reigned there at the time received Chaitanya Deva 
cordially; from Travancore he proceeded to Poyasni. (modern 
Panani) and thence to Matsatirtha and Kachar, crossed the rivers 
Bhadra and Naga-Panchapadi and came to Chitole (modern 
Chitaldrug), (on the northern boundary of Mysore); from 
Chital to Chandipur and thence to Gurjari (near Hyderabad) and 
thence to Purna (modern Poona); from Purna he moved to 
Pattana and thence to Jajuri. Here he preached God's love to 
the unfortunate women—the Muraries. From Jajuri he went to 
the woods called Choranandivan where he met a famous bandit 
named Naroji who became a convert and [followed him. He 
crossed the river Mula and reached Nasik; thence to Trimvak 
and Daman; he crossed the Tapti and reached Varoch (modern 
Broach); from Varoch he came to Varada where Naroji died; 
He visited Ahmedabad and crossed the river Subhramati; he 
met two of his Bengali countrymen Govinda Charan and Rama- 
nanda, from Kulinagram; he went to Ghoga where a prostitu'e 
named Varamukhi, beautiful and wealthy, became a convert, cut 
off her hair and took the vow of a nun. He next visited Somnath 
) — 1510, reached Dvaraka from where he marched 
nagar and thence to Amjhora, Kooksi, Mandura, h 
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Booster: Thence he proceeded to Chandipur, from where he 
went to Roypur, Vidyanagar and Ratnapur; from the last place 


he crossed the Mahanadi and reached Svarnagar, thence to 


Sambalpur, Daspal and to Allalnath; he reached 
Arat ieh Puri on 3rd of Magh (January, 1511). Thus 
his travelling on foot from Puri back took one 
year éight ‘months and twenty-six days, and he travelled nearly 
4,000 miles- ‘within this time. During his travels he spent many 
‘days without any food. Whatever alms were brought to hm 
by Govinda he would partake of only in very small quantities. 
Like a mad man his body lay covered with dust; he chanted 
the name of Krisna with tears in his eyes as he moved from place 
to place. Some of the scholars at Tungabhadra, Chandipur and 
at other places challenged him to discussion on religious topics. 
He would not, however, enter into any contro- 
versy with them. He said that he was an 
illiterate man. He was ready to write out 
‘letters of victory’ in favour of his assailants. But when he was 
dragged into a discussion, in spite of himself, he would deal 
wonderfully with the questions at issue, and none was a 
match for him. He concluded his discussion always with 
that display of emotion and trust in God which gave him the 
look of a heavenly being ;—his eyes swam with tears, as he sang 
the name of Krisna in deep musical tones, which sounded, say 
those who heard him, like temple bells. Here isa description 
given of him by his servant Govinda* :— 


His work in South- 


erm India, 


** His influence over people was wonderful, he could move 


them as he liked. by his preachings. Sometimes he would 


speak in the Tamil language (which he had acquired during his 


travels), at others in pure Sanskrit.” 4 i 
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At Gurjari ali explaining to the people their duty to men 
and their relation to God”, * 

“He cried aloud, “O God! O my Krisna"! and the place 
seemed to turn into heaven, a pleasant breeze blew and thé. 
villagers came in groups till a crowd was formed. The fragrance 
of the lotus emanated from his person and charmed every one» 
Chaitanya lost consciousness of the world and chanted “O Krisna, 
O my God.’ All eyes were fixed on him and his eyes shed 
incessant tears. Maharattas of noble families came there and stood 
statue like hearing him recite the name of God. Behind them 
| saw hundreds of women with the end of their Sari wiping away 
the falling tears, moved as they were by the pathos of Chaitanya 
thus calling upon God. Innumerable Sanyasins of the Saiva 
and Sakta sects stood there with folded hands and listened to 
the chanting with closed eyes.’ 


« 3 afa om co afma cts fra | 
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wE Ay SI afacs ANAN | 
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ofaa afia ara fafan nata a 
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Chaitanya came back to Puri in 1511. Thence he went to 
Vrindavan and spent there the following six 
years, after which he returned to Puri and 
stayed for 18 years. His earthly career came to an end on the 
afternoon of a Sunday, being the 7th day of the waxing moon in 
the. month of Asarh (July) on Sunday at about 3 P.M. (1534 A.D.), 
He was 48 years and 4 months old at the time. 
His wonderful emotion and tenderness display, however, only 
One phase of his character. He was an ascetic of the truest 
type, and was always keenly alive to the holiness of the 
ascetic’s vow. If any one amongst his companions showed the 
least worldliness, he was unsparing in his treatment of him. He 
used to sleep on the bare floor of the Puri temple and when 
Jagadananda once brought a pillow for him, he indignantly said 
** Bring mea couch, Jagadananda, if you desire me to taste the 
comforts of this world. Don't you know that I 
— aeaa end aman ascetic, that as such | ought to sleep.on the 
bare earth and luxury is inconsistent with my 
vows." One of his followers Chota Hari Das accosted a beautiful 
woman named Madhabi in a tender manner. Chaitanya Deva said 
** He has taken the ascetic’s vow and still follows after women. * 
I will not look at him again.” He neveragain allowed Chota Hari _ ~ 
Das to come into his presence and the man is said to have died 2 
of a broken heart. Sanatan, a rich man who became his disciple -~ _ 
came to meet him wearing a blanket which he had purchased for =. T 
“Rs. 3. Itwas the cold season and the bare body of Chaitanya ~~ 
Deva and those of his followers were exposed to the shiveringcold =- : 
but they looked contented and joyful in spite of it. Chaitanya Deva 
talked with Sanatan but kept his eyes fixed on his blanket. The 
look was too much for Sanatan who escaped it by giving the are 
blanket to a beggar and then joined the -order of the ascetics. - 
Govinda Das offered half his portion of haritaki to —— — 
Deva after his dinner, and kept the other Half for the nextday. 
On seeing the other half, the next day’ — — zi 
“Da —— got it. The latter replied t a remnant 2% 
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of the day before. ““ Would you store up things for the morrow 

like a worldly man? You cannot then be admitted into the 

order of the ascetics.” He was made to retire to his home for 

this act. A bottle of perfumes was presented by an admirer in 

Puri. It was broken on the spot by his order and the perfume 

allowed to soak into earth. The ascetics were required to clean 

a temple one day at Puri. It was observed that the dust carried 

away by Chaitanya | eva was larger than that by the servants 
employed at the same task. 

There is yet another side of his character which requires 

< prominent notice and which inspired the 

ging eer fe Vaisnava poeis with new ideals in their love- 

poems. The vision of God was always before 

him. It was Krisna's lovely complexion that he found painted 

in. the newly formed clouds—and it was Krisna’s divine flute 

that he heard in the songs of birds. When conversing with 

learned scholars and the devotees of the type of Ram Ray, he 

would explain the meaning of this love; this was a concrete way 

of thinking of the universal spirit—the great soul attracting the 

lessér souls as the sun attracts the planets. Even in the Vedas 

A we find'a Risi praying to God’ that He may come to him asa 

husband comes to his wife. This idea was taken up and 

_ developed in the faith of the Vaisnavas. God, according to them, 

f is the Lord of love. - This Chaitanya explained with many learned 

| quotations from. Sanskrit works on theology. But when the 

* God-vision possessed him, he yielded to the fine frenzy of a 

poet and alover. Whenever he would see the Kadamba flower 

blooming into beauty freshened by the rains, he would fall into 

a trance, remembering that it was the favourite of Krisna; when 

~ the clouds appeared o on the clear horizon, with the crown of the 

 yain-bow fixed above, his eyes would not move from the lovely 

- sight and he ahaa ‘profuse tears, stretching out his arms heaven- 

wards and calling’ on his beloved Krisna to come to him. 

A Wherever he saw a.shady grove of flowering trees, he took it for 

Se the Vrinda groves where Krisna sported and wherever he saw 
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a river flow before him, he heard in it the soft murmurs of the 
river Yamuna, associated with Krisna. It wasa beautiful- sight 
to see him in fits of ecstasy. The Tamal tree with its dark-blue 
foliage created an illusion in him and he ran to embrace it—there 
with tears in his eyes he would chant hymns and quote verses 
on love. He had the highest poetical vision vouchsafed only to 
those who are endowed with the power to realise the presence of 
that primeval Poet whose creation of fancy this world is. Ifa 
great Emperor all unexpectedly calls at the lowly cottage of his 
poorest subject, what tribute can be offered to the monarch except 
the gratitude of his whole soul expressed in tears! Even so it 
was the case with Chaitanya; he saw the God-vision and became 
completely lost in it; his life was a course of thanks-giving tears, 
hymns and praises offered to God. 
Yet this divine man never neglected the society he lived in. 
He allowed the Muhammadans to enter his 
order; he cared not for caste or creed; he 
reorganised society and formed a new order in 
which merit and not birth was the mark of superiority. In this 
new order, Ganga Narayan Chakravarty—a renowned Brahmin 
scholar, openly took the dust of the feet of Narottam—a Sudra, 
and acknowledged him as his spiritual preceptor and many others _ l 
did similar things—violating openly all caste-prejudices, 3 
T People took Chaitanya as an incarnation of God and his” 
E n> image is now worshipped by the Vaisnavas of 
| j Bengal and Orissa. He was always unsparing ; 
' however during his life-time, in his condemnation of suchattempfs 
to deify him. Ram Ray, the Prime Minister of Pratap Rudra to 
Orissa, asked him why he was so cautious in his conduct "' we F 
all know you to be god in human flesh, you may act as you lik 
z why observe so many restraints ? '’—he said. Chaitanya repli 
. in firm tones, “ | am aman and | have taken the ascetic’s S 
— in mind, in speech, and in all aoe 1 mus = 
spotless, “Asin a white cloth a dark spot ecome — 
g fault in an ascetic’s char prominen 


He reorganised the 
Vaisnave order. 
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of men. He is shunned like the pitcher of milk with a drop of | 
wine in it,” Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, the veteran scholar, with 
folded palms bowed down to him on his return from Southern 
India, and said, “| know you, O Lord, to be God on earth" 
Chaitanya indignantly answered, ““ Sir, why do you talk nonsense? 
Speak on other subjects.’ So in Chandipur when Isvara Bharati 
prayed to him as to a god, he was offended. In the historic 
garden of Srivasa’s house at Navadvipa, the party assembled, 
instead of singing and reciting the name of God, one day sang, 
* Praises to you, O Chaitanya !""—and when Chaitanya heard it, 
he stopped the singing, and asked the party to retire for the 
night. Such instances are numerous in his several biographies. 
But when in one of his trances he would lose all conscious- 
ness of the outer world and picture-like or like a figure sculptured 
in fine clay, would lean on the shoulders of a comrade, his eyes 
overflowing with unconscious tears—wide-open, yet not cognizant 
of this phenomenal world—a celestial joy beaming out of his 
countenance that spoke of the soul enjoying divine communion 
within, he was sometimes heard to murmur, ** 1 am He.” The 
mystic words were caught by his followers who based their 
faith on them. But when reminded of this, on return of his 
consciousness, he denied all knowledge of such ‘unholy’ utterance, 
cried for forgiveness in remorse and said that he was a great 
sinner. The fact of this utterance coming from his lips during 
occasional fits of unconsciousness is related in Chaitanya-Bhagavata 
and other works which were written many years after Chaitanya 
Deva had passed away, and we all know how fertile is the Indian 
soil for the growth of wild stories about saintly characters whom, 
it is to the advantage of their followers to deify. In the contem- 
porary records left by Govinda Das, whom we consider to be one 
of the most authentic biographers of Chaitanya, no reference is 
made to any such utterances, though he describes Chaitanya 
Deva's ecstasies, more often than any other biographer. It is 
for such omissions and for the rational view of matters which 
jhe took, that orthodox Vaisnavas do not give credence to Govinda 
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Karmakar’s accounts, whereas for these very reasons his work 

has an historical value and deserves the highest esteem. 
But whether an incarnation or not,—whether he did or did 
not cure leprosy and blindness ascribed to him 

The areaiest ex : ~ 

ponent of the R nai- by the later biographers, we verily believe that 
— he was a god-man, vouchsafed to Bengal, in 
order to raise her out of the stupor of ignorance into which she 
had sunk lor ages. He embodied in himself the perfection of 
that spirit of faith and love which this country aspired to reach, 
rising out of the extremely sceptical opinions of latter-day 
Buddhism. In him we find the faith that belongs to the age of 
the Puranic Renaissance in fully developed form and in this 
respect he may be said to have been its greatest exponent. But 
he was far removed from the all-pervading spirit of Puranic 
Renaissance in disowning the Brahmin as the unquestionable 
head of society, electing in his place those endowed with spiritua- 


lity and high character as naturally fit to rule, irrespective of their 
birth. 


Ill, Vaisnava Biographies 


Before the advent of Chaitanya Deva, there had keen no 
biographical literature in Bengal. The songs in praise of the 
Pala kings are monostrous fables and are as remote from uistory 
as any fiction; the facts gleaned from them are the result of the 
scrutinizing researches of scholars, by which fables are iriterpreied 
in the light of history. During the Puranic Revival, following 
the Buddhistic period, people liked to hear stories related about 
their gods, and about the mythological characters of pre-histor'c 
times as narrated in the Puranas. The scholars were inspired 
by the ideals set up in classical works and altogether — of 
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came to the fore-front. The Brahmins with Manu’s jurisprudence, 
Yajnavalkya’s laws and the caste-stories created by the Brahma- 
vaivarta Purana, lost their authority with the Vaisnavas,.and in 
the new order Sudras, the lowest of the four original castes, 
often occupied equal rank with Brahmins. The Vaisnavas of 
Bengal like the Buddhist Sramanas were held in as much respect 
as the Brahmins, though they were recruited like the Sramanas 
from all castes. The social order was completely upset; the 
followers of Chaitanya Deva often showed a fanatical disregard 
for caste-prejudices. A person in Hindu society cannot, accor- 
ding to rule, partake of cooked food at the hands of one who 
belongs to an inferior caste. In Chaitanya-Charitamrita, we find 
one of Chaitanya’s disciples named Kali Das who belonged to 
one of the highest castes in society, making `t the mission of his 
life to partake of refuse food left on the plates of Periahs, Domas, 
and Chandals, and it is written that when Chaitanya Deva heard 
of this he was pleased. At a time when caste-rules held people 
in their iron grip, such fanaticism was necessary, in order to open 
the eyes of men to the truth. 


Syamananda, Narottam Das and Raghunath Das were held 
in the highest esteem by the Vaisnava community; nay, many 
good Brahmins acknowledged them as their spiritual heads, 
though they belonged to inferior castes. 

Narahari Chakravarti, a Brahmin author, -wrote a life of 
Narottam, a Sudra, with feelings verging on worship. Such a 
thing had been inconceivable with the orthodox community of the 
period and yet became too true, shewing that a new life had dawned 
in this land awakening men to a right appreciation of the value 
of character and spirituality in preference to caste-honour. 
Narahari; the Brahmin, often declared himself eager to take the 
dust of the feet of Narottam; a Sudra. 

The biographical literature of the Vaisnavas is as ‘varied as 
it is rich, and it gives usa graphic account of the history of Bengal 
society in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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(a) Karcha or Notes by Govinda Das 


Let us first begin with the biography of Chaitanya Deva by 
his servant Govinda Karmakar, who accompanied him during 
his travels in the Deccan. Itis not a biography, properly so called, 
the book is called Karcha or notes. He says,—‘* | got down 
notes of his doings very privately.’**—privately, because Chaitanya 
Deva would not like that his companions should take notes 
of the incidents of his life. He would not tolerate any act in 


his immediate followers, from worldly considerations and much 


less any for the glorification of his own personality. 
Govinda Das was a blacksmith by caste. ‘* I used,” he 
Sart aay AA A writes, “lo make weapons, ladles and tongs; my 
—— — mother’s name is Madhavi; my wife Sasimukhi 
l quarrelled with me and called me an illiterate 
fool. Feeling greatly insulted, | left home one morning. t 
It was in the year 1508 that Govinda Das, indignant at his 
wife's conduct, left Kanchannagar,—his native 
village in Burdwan. He heard on the way that 
a great saint had appeared in Navadvipa and conceived a strong 
desire to see him; he came to Navadvipa at noon time, and met 
Chaitanya Deva in the company of his friends, bathing in the 
Ganges. The sight charmed him. He writes — 
“Wih him there was an ascetic (Nityananda) whose face 
seemed to be lit up with true spiritual fire. Roe there came 


Meets Chaitanya. 
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Advaita Gosvami; never have | seen a face so full of wisdom; 
his beard and hair were hoary with age, giving him a venerable 
look; his Howing beard fell below his breast. * * “ || 
looked at the Lord (Chaitanya). The very sight was wonderful 
to me. | cannot describe the feelings that came upon me. 
A thrill of joy passed through me ; and my hair stood on 
end for joy like the spikes of the Kadamba flower. I stood 
lost in wonder and delight. | was spell-bound and transfixed 
to the spot; my limb trembled and | perspired tll my garments 
were wet. What | felt | cannot exactly describe—I wished | 
could wash the dear feet of the Lord with my tears.” ' 

He prayed to Chaitanya to be admitted as a servant in his 
household, which permission was at once accorded. Govinda 
Das describes his new home and its immates thus : — 

‘ There are five large and beautiful houses standing on the 

banks of the Ganges. Sachi Devi (mother of 
pazovinds Dass new Chaitanya, is short in stature and of quiet and 
unassuming appearance. She is always 
making enquiries about her son. Visenupriya Devi is the wife of 
our Lord, and is always busy in ministering to his comforts. 


‘1 oe cee ote wife ws catefaal | 
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Humble in spirit, of a shy and retiring nature, she speaks very 
gently.” 

No meat, no fish could enter their home, as indeed is the 
case in all true Vaisnava families. All food prepared in the 
house was first offered to Krisna, and then the inmates of the 
house partook of itas prasad. Various kinds of vegetables and 
preparations of milk were used in Chaitanya Deva's house. and 
Govinda Das relished them exceedingly. He writes* :— 

“ There were sweet vegetable roots, fruits, thickened milk, 

butter, cream and excellent preparations of 
saha Ba — the herbs, vegetable soup, gruel, puddings and 

various sorts of sweetmeats. Sachi Devi cooks 
delicious food, which is first offered to Krisna and then distributed 
amongst the members of the household. |, the prince of gluttons, 
became a willing servant in the house.” 

But Chaitanya’s mind was not on earthly matters. ‘‘ His 

mind is lost in love for Krisna; his eyes 
— ome overflow with tears.” ‘* If any one cries "Oh 

“Krisna, oh! my soul!” Chaitanya immediately 
runs to embrace him.” t 
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“After ‘Govinda Das had stayed a little more than a year 


He resolves to turn IM the house, Chaitanya expressed his wish to 


tie. 
5 renounce the world, and become an ascetic. 
He thus described his mission * :-— 


“I shall have my head shaven, cast off the sacred thread, 
wander as a Sannyasi from house to house, preaching the 
love of Krisna. Youngmen, children, old men, worldly men 
and even the Pariahs will stand round me charmed with the 
name of God. The very boys and girls will cry ** Oh Krisna ! `° 
The infidels and the Aghorapanthis (a vicious class of Tantrikas) 
will be drawn by the charm of Krisna's name. The flag of his 
name will wave on high, piercing the very skies. Kings and 
poor men alike will feel the irresistible charm of His name. lf 
| do not renounce my home, how can sinners be saved ? My 
heart feels deep pangs for the sinners of the world and for those 
who are stung by the world’s woes,’ 


and 
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Govinda Das describes minutely all that happened to 
Chaitanya on his way from Puri to the Deccan, and thence to 
Gujarat and back to Puri. In Siddhvatesvaram occurred the 
tempting of Chaitanya, to which | referred in a previous chapter. 
Govinda Das describes the incident thus* :— 

“There came a rich man of the name of Tirtharam, with 

two harlots, to try Chaitanya and see if he 
— mpe should prove a mere pretender. Of the two 

women, one was called Satyavai and the other 
Laksmivai. They began to speak of many things before Chaitanya. 
Being instructed by the rich man, they tried to tempt him in 
various ways and Tirtharam thought the ascetic would surely be 
wrecked this time. Satyavai adopted coquettish manners, and 
sat smiling near Chaitanya. She partially uncovered herself 
displaying her charms. Chaitanya addressed her saying ‘ Oh 
Mother !', Satya was frightened at this address, and Laksmi’s 


fears were apparent on her face. Chaitanya was not in the least 
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affected by their presence. Satya fell at his feet in remorse. 
Chaitanya said, * Oh Mother! Why do you make me a sinner by 
falling at my feet ?' He could say no more. His matted locks 
hung loose—covered over with dust. The ecstasy of love passed - 
over him and he began to tremble for joy; everything of this 
world seemed to pass away from his sight. He became uncons- 
zious in the presence of Satyavai and Laksmivai, and danced in 
the very ecstasy of love, crying out ‘Oh Krisna, oh Krisna!” 
He was like one under a spell, and his eyes overflowed with tears 
of joy. His outer robes fell trom his body, and thus uncovered 
he stood breathing deeply. Sometimes he fell to the ground 
unconscious of the hurt he received from the thorns. His rosary 
was unstrung. His body was reduced to a skeleton by much 
fasting and it bled being torn by the thorns. Charmed with the 
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name of Krisna, he danced in ecstasy of heavenly joy. A 
strange light shot forth from his person. The rich man was lost 
in admiration at this sight. He fell at his feet. But Chaitanya 
was unconscious. With arms lifted towards heaven he danced 
on. He took Satyavai by the arm and told her to call on the 
name of Krisna. All were charmed at the sight. He lay 
unconscious of the physical world, his mind fixed on Krisna,— 
his head drooped on one side, and saliva flowed from his lips— 
his body was covered with dust— eyes were shut yet still shedding 
tears. The Buddhists who were on the spot, deeply moved by 
the sight, cried ‘Oh Krisna, oh Krisna!” and as Chaitanya 
heard the name of God from the mouth of these sceptics, tears — 


incessant tears—streamed forth from his eyes. Tirtharam was 
deeply affected at the sight. He said, ‘ Oh! sinner and faith!ess 
man that | am, be gracious. Oh Lord! show me how | may 
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obtain God's mercy!’ Chaitanya embraced Tirtharam and 
said, * You are really a virtuous soul, Oh Tirtharam! | feel 
myself hallowed by your touch.’ And again and again he said, 
* Tirttharam, you have won the love of God.’ Tirtharam 
fell at his feet and wept. When remorse came to him, and with 
that a spirit of resignation, Chaitanya embraced him and raised 
him by his arms. He said, ‘‘ Cast away all earthly wealth like a 
straw, and then“bnly you will have true love for God. Cast off 
your fine appareland jewels ;—by renouncing these transitory riches 
you will secure permanent riches. This body of yours, covered 
with skin, will rot and perish in a few years; and when your 
soul has departed, it will be reduced to ashes or eaten by worms 
or turned into clods of earth. There is nothing in the world, 
my friend, in which to glory save only devotion to God. Know 
all earthly things to be fleeting ; renounce them and correct your- 
self of your habits of luxury. | cannot say how God's grace 
can be obtained. God Himself carries His grace to the soul of 
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man. It is not in my power to say more than this. The whole 
world bears unfailing testimony to divine grace. What other 
proof will a wise man require to bring conviction to him ? 
Nothing is gained by fruitless discussion. To one whose soul 
yearns for divine love, God Himself comes, and inspires him with 
faith." 

These and other teachings moved Tirtharam so much that 
he took the ascetic’s vow and began to chant the name of 
Krisna day and night. His infidel friends came and pitied 
the condition of Tirtharam, and said, ‘Lo! Tirtharam is ruined.’ 

The account of how Naroji and Bhilapantha, two great 
robbers, were reformed, and how Varamukhi, an exceedingly 
beautiful woman of Gujarat, left her evil ways by the influence 
of Chaitanya Deva, are vividly described by Govinda Das. 

The frenzy of divine love seen in Chaitanya Deva had 

attractions which could not be resisted by any 
upos mivence ites feeling soul. Wherever the young ascetic 

went, people thronged round him in large 
numbers; scholars admired his profound learning, and the 
common people his ecstasies of love. And here in Bengal the 
village artists still paint him as standing in a trance, with 
his hands uplifted towards heaven and his eyes shedding 
tears. 

His followers, who, inspite of their earnest entreaties to be 
permitted to accompany him on his tour, were all left at Puri, 
grieved at the separation and waited eagerly there for his return, 
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longing for the happy meeting. Chaitanya wandered through 
Southern India all this time, lke a mad man, reduced toa 
skeleton by the fatigues of the journey, by fasts and by vigils, — 
all borne with a gladsome heart because of his great love. 
Children used to throw dust at him, sometimes taking him to be 
a mad man as he passed by; but when he spoke, the wandering 
gaze of thousands fell upon him and they saw his face glow with 
a celestial light, which is a never-failing sign of spirituality, 
vouchsafed to one, who, in a pure heart, rests on His great 
love. 

Govinda's description of the meeting of Chaitanya Deva with 
his followers, when he came back to Puri, 
vividly pictures the animation and joy of the 
event. Murari Gupta fell on his knees before him; with clasped 
palms the veteran Vasudeva said, '* My heart is made of stone, 
or it would have broken long ago, at being separated from you.” 
Narahari met him in great joy carrying a flag in his hand, and 
Khanjan Acharyya, though lame, came swiftly before all others 
because of his great love for Chaitanya. The news of his arrival 
spread quickly all over the country, and Govinda Das gives an 
interesting and animated description of how the musicians 
Laksman and Balaram Das who sounded the horn called Ram 
Singa in the procession, together with Giri Puri, Narayan Tirtha 
and other great scholars speedily appeared on the scene to pay 
their respects to their beloved master, Raja Pratap Rudra used 
to visit the procession every day and when Chaitanya marched 
with it, the king followed him on foot, with the humility and 
respects of a disciple. On the 3rd of Magha Chaitanya came 
back to Puri, and Govinda Das finishes his diary here. 

A word is now necessary about Govinda Das and his literary 

powers. Shortly after he had left home in a 
— Das and f+ of anger, he met again with his wife. 
Chaitanya Deva came to Burdwan on his way 
to Puri, Govinda being with him; and here the interview took 


place. 


Joy at the re-union. 
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* ** Knowing somehow or other that | had come to Burdwan, 
she hastened to meet me. Tears were flowing from her eyes, 
while she fell at my feet saying, ‘O come back and let us go home 
together. For a slight fault of mine you have renounced home; 
what provision will you make for me—your poor and devoted 

_ servant? Where am | to go, and who will give me charity? | 
cannot tell what fate is reserved for me! To support a cursed 
life, now | must go and beg. Hearing these words, | hung down 
my head and said to myself, **O God, O God.” Since God's 
name makes the heart pure and raises it above all earthly 
attachments, | took refuge in His name." Chaitanya heard all 
that my wife had said and sweetly talked with her on the aims 
of the spiritual life. Hearing his words she was very sorrowful. 
She said nothing but began to weep bitterly—Icoking round 
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helplessly. Chaitanya tried to soothe her with religious advice, 
but she hid her face in her sari and wept even more bitterly. 
Seeing her in this condition, Chaitanya became full of compassion 
and said turning towards me, ‘‘ You need not go with me, 
Govinda, | shall take another servant; you had better go home 
with your wife.” 

But how could poor Govinda leave the company of that 
divine man whose attraction had proved too strong for the 
princely Raghunath and Narottam, for Sanatana and Rupa, the 
miuisters of the court of the emperor of Gaur, who had all left 
their vast worldly possessions, and joined the order of the 
Sannyasins for the great love they bore to the master? In fact 
he who makes us understand our relation to God, the only true 
relationship worth caring for, wields an irresistible power over us. 
When a prophet or a seer causes us to see the highest truth, this 
phenomenal world,—the fleeting and the perishable—passes out of 
our sight and He becomes more real to us than any object of the 
senses. So it was with Govinda and others. When Chaitanya 
expressed his desire to leave Govinda at Burdwan :— | 

** | clasped his feet in deep anguish of heart and washed 


Chaitanya leaves them with tears, but Chaitanya turned away and 
Govinda. 


sf 


left me. 
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Govinda could not, however, stay at Burdwan. He hastened 
to overtake Chaitanya Deva, dismissing a number of friends who 
had in the meantime assembled there to dissuade him from his 

resolve to renounce home as a Sannyasin. The 
hie baleen tedee °F Jevotion of Chaitanya's followers was wonder- 

ful. On the last page of the Karcha Govinda 
writes that he was entrusted by Chaitanya Deva, while at Puri, to 
carry a letter from him to Advaitacharyya at Santipur. This 
meant his absence from Puri for a few days. But when entrusted 
with this task :—* ** Hearing this, tears started to my eyes, for | 
could not bear separation from the Lord.’* Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma—the veteran scholar, had once said Ħ *‘ If a thunder 
bolt falls on my head or if my son dies, even that is bearable, but 
| cannot bear to hear Chaitanya abused.” The great love in 
which Chaitanya Deva was held in Bengal continues even now 
among her people, not to speak of his more special followers—the 
Vaisnavas who believe him to be God himself. Even now in 
the village-homes of Bengal parents clasp their little children to 
their breasts and give them such tender names as * Gaur Chandra” 
‘ Navadvipa Chandra,’ “ Nadevasi,’ “ Nagaravasi,”"—all indicating 
Chaitanya Deva or Navadvipa his birth place, hallowed in their 
eyes by his associations. In Tippera, close to the Ranir Dighi, 
there is a locality inhabited by the Malis or sweepers—a very low 
caste in Hindu society. | lived close to this neighbourhood for 
about eight years and scarcely a night passed that | did not hear 
these people sing in chorus for hours together, songs in praise of 
Chaitanya. “* Come, if you would, see the god-man who does 
not believe in caste "" was the burden of one of these familiar 
i songs. Not only in Tippera but everywhere in Bengal, people of | 
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the low castes show an unusual enthusiasm in singing songs in 
praise of the great Brahmin who proclaimed the equality of all 
men in our society. 
Govinda Das's writings are simple and unassuming. The 
— deep spirituality of his mind lends a charm to 
Nasi his descriptions of Nature. In speaking of the 
Nilgiri Hills he compares them to a great yogi 
lost in divine contemplation. He describes the sea near Kanya- 
kumari in the following few lines — 


* We crossed Tamraparni and Chaitanya felt a desire to 
see the sea. We heard the roar of its waves from a distance. 
There is no mountain, no forest, no land,—no sound but that 
of the sea moaning incessantly! No word can express it 
but it looked so grand! There is no object that meets the eye, 
yet it is so impressive! One who has a sinless heart can alone 
appreciate the grandeur of the sea. 

Govinda's writings are free from narrow and orthodox views 
on religion. Chaitanya Deva visited the temple 
of Siva, of Sakti, of Ganapati and of Surya. 
Wherever and under whatever form or name God was wor- 
shipped, Chaitanya Deva took that as the emblem of the Lord of 
his heart; it acted as a sign to remind him of One whom he 
loved supremely. The feeling that burnt like holy incense in the 
temple of his heart was nourished by all that he saw, and in his 


Free from orthodoxy. 
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enlightened and spiritual view, gross forms and superstitious ideas 
were translated into the edifying truths of pure faith. > 
lt is in the description of Govinda Das in the above strain 

ee eae that we find how the prophets and seers of ~ 
all worship and re- India rejected nothing in the faith of the people, — 
ig pai however gross it might apparently seem. They ~ 
always interpreted the thing worshipped in the highest light of 
faith and thus bridged over the gap between Feishism and. 
Vedantism. The lower classes in all parts of the world are * 
bound to be superstitious, but in Hinduism the gross forms of 
worship are always in touch with the superior light of pure faith 
and thus without disturbing the faith of the illiterate, Hiaduism 
makes its vast religious system a homogeneous whole in which 
the lowest represents merely a step in the ladder that reaches the 4 
highest. This catholic trait in the character of Cnaitanya Deva 
is d-liberately omitted or ignored by many of his subsequent 
biographers, who wanted to represent him as the leader and 
upholder of their own party,—the god of a special class of men 
and not the prophet for all that he was undoubtedly. 


(b) Chaitanya-Bhagavata by Vrindavan Das 


After Govinda Das’s account of the few years of Chaitanya’s — 
Vrindavan Das, life, the next biographical work about the great 
born 1507 A.D Vaisnava prophet was written by Vrindavan 
Das born in 1507 A D. He was a grandson of Srinivas, whose 
“brother Srivasa’s devotion to Chaitanya Deva is well known lo the — 
Vaisnava community. The spacious lawn before Srivasa's house 
was the favourite haunt of the Sankirtan parti cs 
led by Chaitanya Deva; many a night fron m th 
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biographer regrets in many passages of his work that he had not 
had the good fortune of seeing Chaitanya Deva. 
Vrindavan Das's Chaitanya Bhagavata is one of the standard 
works on his life and commands great influence amongst the 
Chaitanya-Bhaga- Vaisnavas ; it contains about 2,5000 lines and 
— is written throughout in the metre called the 
Payar Chhanda. Vrindavan Das represents the views of the 
orthodox Vaisnavas and takes great pains to establish Chaitanya 
as an incarnation of Visnu. He resents the opposition to such 
views by the unbelieving non-Vaisnava communities with a 
Attacks on the nen. freedom of language that transcends all limits of 
— decency. Outside the orthodox Vaisnava society 
none will appreciate his rude and overbearing remarks about 
those who would not accept Nityananda, the friend of Chaitanya 
Deva and a Vaisnava apostle, as an incarnation of Balarama. 
But Vrindavan Das shows considerable powers as a historian. 
We feel a greater interest in the incidental 
description of the contemporary events that he 
gives than in his delineation of the subject of his memoir. He 
describes Chaitanya Deva's life in the light of the Bhagavata 
which gives an account of Sri Krisna’s life. Yet the Krisna of 
Vrindavan, Mathura and Kuruksetra is as different from Chaitanya 
of Navadvipa as ever were any two characters in history. 
Vrindavan Das in his zeal to prove the identity of the two 
personalities hopelessly confounds both. It is, as | have said, 
in the incidental description of contemporary events that he shows 
the hand of a competent historian, and the biography greatly 
interests us when we study the minor facts related in it. It is 
also an invaluable source of information regarding the lives of 
many of Chaitanya Deva's followers. He begins his work with a 
reference to the great Vaisnava scholars and worthies who lived at 
ae Navadvipa immediately before Chaitanya 
ar Pesca de " l Deva's birth and also to the condition of that 
city at the time. We have already quoted a passage from these 
mis La ME - — 
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***Some of these great Vaisnavas had been born in on ; * 
Navadvipa; others in Chittagong, Rarh, Orissa and Sylhet. 
They were born in different places, but they had all met there. - 





As the Lord (Chaitanya) would be born there, they were drawn to. cm 
the place. Srivasa and Sri Rama, the scholars, Sri Chandra iS 
Sekhar Deva, highly esteemed everywhere, Murari Gupta—the © 


healer of all earthly maladies (belonging to the physician caste)--- - 
these eminent Vaisnavas were born in Sylhet. Pundarika Vidya: 





vinod of pearless learning, Chaitanya Vallabh Datta and Vasu . — 
Deva Datta, were born in Chittagong. Hari Das was born sat `` 
Burhan in Western Bengal. In the village Ek Chaka (Burdwan) 
was born the great apostle Nityananda. All of them had met, 


in Navadvipa.”’ 
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* These men in subsequent times obtained celebrity for their 


greatefaith. They were like torches that had only required the l 


touch of Ghaitanya Deva to kindle them. 
x After describing the glories of Navadvipa, its E ET, 
{The be, teefNeve, Of educational institutions, and the customs, 
~ von — ted to and avocations of its residents and how they 
4 spent whole nights in praise of Yogi Pal, Gopi 
Pal, ‘Mahi Pal and other kings of the Pala dynasty, Vrindavan Das 
+ goes-on tosay :—""“ They sometimes sing songs in honour of 
“Manasa Deviand keep up whole nights. There are many others 
who worship Vasuli with presents, others who offer meat and 
winé for sacri cial purposes. Music, dances, songs are always 
going on- in the place and there is noise and bustle on all sides and 
men are without faith in Krisna. — teachings are thrown 
away,on them. They do not care to take the name of Krisna. 
They are “always vaunting their caste and their learning.” 
| guote the passage in which Chaitanya Deva s visit to Gaya 
Chaitanya’s visit to is described. 
Gaya. ` 4 
t“ The son of Sachi Devi (Chaitanya) entered Gaya, the 
holiest shrine in India. He came to Brahmakunda and bathed 
in it; he paid his respect to the departed spirit of his father in a 
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fitting manner, and being admitted to the chakraver he hastened 
to see the lotus-feet of Visnu. The Brahmins stood around the 
feet; heaps of garlands of flowers were offered there ;—sweet 
scents, flowers, incense and clothes were offered at the feet, so 
numerous that no one could keep recordof them. The priests, 
clothed in holy attire, were describing the glories of the Divine 
Feet. “These Feet that Ye see here,’ they said, ‘ the god Siva has. - 
placed on his breast and called himself blessed = 
thereby. The goddess Laksmi’s whole soul  — 
rests in the lotus feet of the Lord—the king Bali took them on =` 
his head and was reconciled to his lot in the nether world. To 
one who contemplates the feet of Visnu for a moment. pan 
‘2 
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loses all his horror. The great Yogis in their highest vision 
catch but a glimpse of these feet. Oh! How fortunate are ye who 
see with your eyes this holy spectacle—the feet of Visnu, from 
which sprang the Ganges, which reston the head of Ananta, 
the- thousand-headed serpant, and which are worshipped by 
Laksmi. Fortunate are ye to have a sight of these feet !"’ 
“He became overpowered with feelings of joy which could 
not be concealed, and he trembled in a sort of 
hos trfowing emo ecstasy,—the incessant streams of the Ganges, 
as it were, flowed from his eyes. 


lsvara Puri had by this time come to Gaya, eager for 
Chaitanya’s company, and met him on the 
threshhold of the Gaya temple. As Chaitanya 
saw him he bowed to him in deep reverence and said *** Blessed 
is my ‘journey to Gaya, for | have seen you. If offering Pinda 
can secure heaven to my dead father, surely the sight of a saint 
like yourself is a hundred times better. You are better than all 
shrines, Revered Sir, for the sight of you cleanses the soul. Save 
m= from this sea of the world ! | resign my body and soul to your 


levar Puri again. 
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care. Kindly teach me how | may take refuge at the lotus feet 
of Visnu.” 

He was again in a trance, and when he recovered his senses, 
he recited Sanskrit verses and said, * ‘O Krisna, O my father, 
O Lord of my soul, whither hast Thou gone and left me,’ and 
he fell on the bare ground and his handsome person was 


besmeared with dust. 
(c) Chaitanya-Mangal by Jayananda 


The next biographical account of Chaitanya Deva that we 
come across, was written by Jayananda. Jayananda was born in 
1513 A.D. He belonged to a family, from which sprang 
Raghunandan, the law-giver of Bengal of the lóth century. 
Jayananda’s father Subuddhi Misra was a noted personality of 
the Vaisnava community, about whom frequent 
references are found in Govinda Das’s Karcha, 
Vaisnavachara-darpana, Charitamrita and other 
works. Jayananda when a child saw Chaitanya in the house of 
his grand-father. He was commonly called by the pet name of 
Guia. It is said that Chaitanya took some interest in the boy and 
gave him the Sanskritic name of Jayananda by which he was 
latterly known. 

There are certain historical points, in “which Jayananda 

mas differs from other writers, and from the 

brought to light by traditions current in the country. It is generally 

believed that Chaitanya’s father Jagannath Misra 

was originally an inhabitant of Dhaka-Daksina in Sylhet. But 

Jayananda refers to Jayanagar i in Sylhet as the native village of 

Jagannath Misra. The Muhammadan devotee, who obtained a 

great celebrity in the Vaisnava community, under the name of 
Hari Das by his staunch devotion to | aitanya 
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accepting his faith, is generally believed to have been born in 
Burhana but according to Jayananda, Hari Das was born in the 
village Bhatakalagachi on the bank of the river Svarna. We 
come to know from  Jayananda’s Chaitanya-Mangal that 
Chaitanya Deva's ancestors came to Bengal from Jajpur in 
Orissa. 
The history of how Chaitanya Deva passed away is a 
mystery ; it is not related either in the Chaitanya- 
of Chenin va Bhagavata or in the Chaitanya-Charitamrita— 
the two great authoritative works on Chaitanya’'s 
life. It is said that devout Vaisnavas felt such pain in describing 
the story, that many of them scrupulously avoided narraling it 
in their biographies. It is true that once Chaitanya fell into a 
trance at the sight of the moon reflected in the sea as he witnessed 
it from the Orissa coasts—the scene reminded him of Krisna and 
he leapt into the ocean in an unconscious condition; but it is also 
related that he was shortly after rescued by a fisherman and 
carefully tended, till restored to consciousness. This fact in his 
life is well known. The more advanced members of our 
community, finding no other clue as to how he passed away, have 
lately started a theory that Chaitanya Deva was at this time lost 
in the waters and never again found. But the old records 
distinctly relate how he was saved by a fisherman; so to assert in 
the teeth of this evidence that he met with his death in the sea is 
certainly unwarranted and no historian can credit it. Our 
country-sides are full of fables, relating to the manner in which he 
finally disappeared; it is said that he embraced the figure of 
Gopinath (Krisna) made of Nimba wood and worshipped in 
a temple at Puri, and that there he suddenly vanished. The 
priests of the temple declare that Chaitanya Deva's corporal 
frame, which was not of gross matter, was lost i in Gopinath's 
figure; they point to a golden mark in the image, asserting that 
it has been there, ever since the time when Chaitanya Deva ` 
disappeared. A similar story is related by the priests of of the Puri 
_ temple, who associate the disappearance of the devotee with the | 
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figure of Jagannath. As the biographers of Chaitanya Deva are 
generally silent on the point, fables like these could pass current 
in the Vaisnava community and they have been long believed by 
the people. 
Jayananda’s Chaitanya-Mangal. which has been racently 
unearthed in the shape of som: old manus- 
acecunn °F! cript-copies of the work by Babu Nagendra 
Nath Vasu, gives a version of Chaitanya's 
passing away from the earth in a manner wh'ch we may accept 
as historically true. It is told by our author that in the month 
of Asarh (July) Chaitanya Deva, while leading a Sankirtana party 
in procession, fell into a trance and as he proceeded leaning 
on a companion, his eyes streaming with tears, and his hands 
uplifted to heaven, with a smile which made his face divinely 
radiant, he was hurt in the foot by a brick, of which he was 
totally unconscious at the time On coming to himself he felt 
illness with great pain in the foot and said to his companions, 
that after two days he would die. He caught fever that day, 
which increased and on Sunday the 7th day of the waning moon, 
in the month of July, 1534, at about 3 P.M. he left his mortal 
frame. 
This we find in Jayananda’s Chaitanya-Mangal. From 
A partial corrobora. 8% account given by Lochana Das in his life of 
tion, of the story by Chaitanya—a subsequent work, we are led to 
_ surmise that his body was immediately removed 
to the temple of Jagannath in Puri and the priests-made a grave 
for it in the floor of the temple. They closed the doors of the 
temple against all visitors,—Chaitanya’s immediate followers not | 
ae excepted, while they were placing the body in it and repair — 
the floor after burial. The passing away of Chaitanya Deva was | 
Tonma a mystery by the Pandas, paso} now earn money — a * AN 
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Jayananda’s Chaitanya- Vlangal discloses some other facts of 
the history of Bengal. It is related in it, that 
page of old Husain Shah, the Emperor of Gaur (1494— 


A 
history, 


1525) heard of a prophecy in the land that the | 


Brahmins of Navadvipa would subvert the Muslim power, 
establish a Hindu kingdom and occupy Gaur. The prophecy was 
widely current and the emperor was alarmed by it. Here is the 
passage describing the steps that he adopted to avert the evil. 

*** By the emperor's orders the Brahmins were deprived ol 
their caste or killed. Whenever a conch was sounded in a house, 
emperor's soldiers proceeded towards it at once and killed the 
inmates there and looted all property. If one was found wearing 
a tilak on the forehead or the sacred thread he was bound hand 
and foot. The temples were destroyed and shrines were desecrated. 
The Tulasi plants and the Asvattha trees (sacred amongst the Hindus) 
were uprooted by hundreds. Bathing in the Ganges was prohibited. 
The citizens of Navadvipa became alarmed for their lives. The 
Muhammadans made the village of Pirulya near Navadvipa, their 
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stationand were determined to extirpate the Brahmins of Nava- 
dvipa. A false report had reached the Emperor of Gaur that the 
Brahmins of Navadvipa would oust the Muhammadans from the 
country ; it was written in their sacfed books and the citizens of 
Navadvipa were all expert archers. The emperor believed in 
this prophecy and he ordered a general devastation of Navadvipa. 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, son of Visarada, with his family, 
removed to Orissa, leaving Bengal. The king of Utkala was then 
the illustrious Pratap Rudra, famous for his valour in war. He 
worshipped the great scholar of Navadvipa, presenting him with 
a golden throne. The brother of Sarvabhauma was Vidyava- 
chaspati, who remained in Gaur and their father Visarada 
proceeded to Benares, where he settled.” : 

It is further related that the emperor was afterwards 
convinced that the Brahmins of Navadvipa were innocent. He 
became remorseful and not only stopped all oppression but 
ordered the Hindu temples that were damaged, to be repaired. 
From this time forward he was kind towards the Hindus. We 
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have got references also in Chaitanya-Charitamrita to Hysain 
Shah's oppression of the Hindus of Navadvipa and other places in 
the earlier part of his reign. But the Brahmin families whose 
caste was polluted by being forced to take water from the hands 
of the Muhammadans stationed in the village of Pirulya lost their 
status in Hindu society, and after more than 
four hundred years, the Tagore families of 
Calcutta, who represent a class of Pirulya 
Brahmins, as they have been since called, have to a considerable 


The Pirulya 
Brahmins. 


extent regained their social position. 

Jayananda gives a list of authors who had written accounts 
of Chaitanya Deva's life before him, amongst which the works of 
Paramanandapuri, Gopal Basu and Gauri Das, mentioned by him, 
have not yet been recovered. We find it also mentioned in his 
work that Govinda Das, a blacksmith by caste, followed 
Chaitanya Deva in his travels in Southern India. 


(d) Chaitanya-Charitamrita by Krisna Das 


By far the greatest of the biographers of Chaitanya Deva,— 

one who by his pure and lofty character, by 

— ag bern in his unique scholarship and no less by his hoary 
old age commanded the greatest respect of the 

Vaisnava community of the period, was Krisna Das Kaviraj of 
Jhamatpur in Burdwan. Born in 1517 of a poor Vaidya family, 
ak. “akehan he was inured to hardships from his earliest 
and Vaisnava infu- childhood. His father Bhagiratha used to earn 
ves a small pittance by following the avocation 
which belonged to his caste, viz., that of a physician. At his death 
“Krisna Das was only 6 years old. He had a brother Syam 
Das, 2 years his junior. Their mother Sunanda could find no way 
to maintain herself and her two children. But an end soon came 
‘to her care and anxieties; the hand of death took her away, only 
a few months after she had become a widow, and the poor children _ 


. ou? 
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were placed in charge of his relatives. Krisna Das was not 
much cared for and he grew up to bea lad of 16, not running 
wild as such boys are likely to become, but sober and quiet—a 
prey to melancholia and occasional gloom caused by the 
bereavements he had suffered which weighed upon his soul. A 
follower of the saint Nityananda—Minaketana Ramdas by name, 
paid a visit to Jhamatpur at this time. His preachings produced 
a deep effect upon Krisna Das who now yearned for the religious 
life. Ramdas was, however, treated to ridicule by Syam Das, 
the younger brother of our author who took the matter sorely to 
heart. 

Minaketana had gone away, but the disappointment caused 
in Krisna Das's mind by his brother's conduct, together with the 
impressions of a holy life left on him by the devout Vaisnava, 
made him give up the idea of following any 
wordly pursuits. It is said that at this time 
Nityananda appeared to him in a dream and advised him to go to 
the Vrinda groves and pass his life there. The dream became a 
real force with him and he could not resist the command. He 

walked about 800 miles on foot, begging alms 
and Yrindawan for his subsistence and arrived at Vrindavan, 

where the purity of his life and his high 
character even as a boy interested the six distinguished Gosvamis, 
the appostles of the Vaisnava faith of that time, who volunteered 
to take care of the young man's education. 

The beauty of the Vrinda groves, the scenes of which 
` are rendered ever sacred by their association with Krisna, 
added to the austere lives of the apostles, Rupa, Sanatana, 
Jiva, Gopal Bhatta and the two Raghunaths and their reat 
learning, all combined to make lasting — as 


— Da He became a ready and d willing c falas erof t ; 


A dream. 
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Cabak TM anas. of poetry, and his annotations of Krisna-Karna- 
—— and other mrita attest his great erudition. He wrote some 
small books in Bengali, namely—Advaita-Sutra 
Karcha, Svarupa-Varnana and Ragmayi-Kana and in all of these 
Bengali treatises occur occasional prose-passages which may be + 
taken—with the exception of those in the Sunya Purana of the 
9th century, as some of the earliest specimens of Bengali prose. 
It is worthwhile perhaps to point out that even the biographical 
notes of Govinda Das were written in poetry. When even 
arithmetic was composed in rhyme, how could biography be 
prose? 

A religious celibate and student all his life, practising the 
austerities of a Sannyasin,—he had reached the age of 79 
aé e AA when a change came over him. He had never 
mrita commenced cared for earthly fame or glory,—his aim had 
when he was 79. - — 

been only to acquire sound scholarship in the 
theological lore of the Vaisnavas, and as an unassuming soul to 
quit his mortal frame in due time and quietly pass into the 
heaven of his Krisna from the sacred banks of the Jumna. But 
a herculean task came upon him in his old age unsolicited and 
he could not avoid it. 

The Chaitanya-Bhagavata of Vrindavan Das used to be read 
in Vrindavan by the holy men of the place every evening, and 
they felt that the last portion of Chaitanya’s life was not described 
in the work with that completeness which the Vaisnava 
community required in a recognised biography. One evening 
when Krisna Das sat in his cottage counting the beads of his 
rosary—old and infirm as he was and suffering from the various 

diseases which age brings on, a deputation of the Vaisnavas 

z of the place, consisting of Govinda Gosvami, Jadavacharyya 

~ Gosvami, Bhugarbha Gosvami, Chaitanya Das, Kumudananda 

-` Chakravarti, Krisna Das Chakravarti, Sivananda Chakravarti 

_ and of others, waited on the old scholar requesting him to 

7 undertake to write a life of Chaitanya Deva. The hoary-headed 
Krisna Das pleaded his age and weakness, but they insisted on 
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his undertaking the work. At this moment the priest of the 
temple of Govindaji came to him and presented him with an 
Adeshamalya~— a garland of flowers—a sign of divine command, 
from the temple, and the request made by the deputation became 
< by this act of the priest inviolable as a religious injunction. 
Krisna Das had no other alternative than to take up the work. 
He was helped by the materials given him by Sridas, Lokanath 
Gosvami, Gopal Bhatta and Raghunath Das. Besides this he 
received important help from the scholarly notes on Chaitanya’s 
life by Murari Gupta and Svarupa-Damodar and from Chaitanya- 
Bhagavata by Vrindavan Das, and Chaitanya-Chandredaya by 
Kavi Karnapur. But from these materials we can scarcely 
gain any idea of the vast erudition and extraordinary 
. pains with which he assimilated and shaped all that came 
N S a into his hands. | „give in the foot notes the 
a ship displayed by the names of the Sanskrit works* to which reference 
at | is made in the celebrated pages of Chaitanya- 
Charitamrita (lit., the nectar of the life of Chaitanya), as his 
great work is “called. It is a monument of industry and 
po scholarship. and of the devotional features that characterise 
- Vaisnavism. Up to now no other Bengali work 


— 
— _ of such patient and varied scholarship has been 


ony 


J produced. “But the language of the book displays an uncouth — 
S* sig | x 
we “a, Sakuntala. — - 16. Visva Prakasa, 
a “A 2, Adipurana. E a 17. Brihat Gautamiya Tantra. 
rea. ya Ea Ujjvala Nilmani i 18. Amarakosa, 
5 ET an * Kavya Prakasa. 19. Uttaracharita. 
i 5. Kris 20. Ekadasitattva. 
—— 6. k Sane i 21. Kari-nakarnamrita, 
f 7, avin . Korma Purana. 


. Garora Purana, 
b Gautamiya Tantra 
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admixture of the dialect of lower Bengal with that of the upper 
provinces. The author had long left his native land, and his 
own language had grown to be a curious medley of Hindi and 
Bengali. His profound scholarship in Sanskrit besides made him 
import high-sounding Sanskrit words into the mixed language 
used in his work, and a student of Bengali must admit that 
such importation did not add any beauty or grace to his style. 
Words like ataata ative, «ape, caaraneatrfw, 
Badane SAAN, FFASE ADI and CHEF which display a 
peculiar formation of Sanskrit Samasas, together with a sprinkling 
of Hindi words such as 9%, (#08 and #4121 and even of Urdu 
bibi and ata, all combined to make the work am omnium. 
gatherum of heterogenous elements, which is far from being the 
“graceful and elegant Bengali for which some of the Vaisnava 
works are noted The author was no skilled hand in writing 
Bengali, but this does not detract, in any considerable degree 
from the unique merit which his work possesses and for which 
it has found a distinguished and a permanent place in the literature 
of the Bengali Vaisnavas. > Oe | 
Chaitanya-Charitamrita contains 15050 slokas or ** couplets ** 
and is divided into three main Khandas or cantos,—the Adi, the 
Madhya and the Antya Khanda. The first khanda contains 2500 
slokas, the second 6050, and the third 6500. The poem discusses 


31, Vira Charita. 46. Lalita Madhava. 
32. Brihannaradiya Purana. 47. Sasvata Tantra 
33. Brahma Samhita. 

34. Brahma Vaivarta Putana. 
35. WValanava Tosini,  Samks-pa Bhagavetamrita. 
36. Bhagavata Gita. Hari Bhakti Vilasa, 


48. Svarupa Gosvami Karcha. 
49 
50, 
$1. 
37. Bhakti Rasamrita Sindhu, 52. Hari Bhakti Sukhodaya. 
53 
54 
55. 
56 


Sahitya Darpana. 


38. Bhakti Sandarbha. Vedanta Darsana. 
39. Bhavartha Dipika. Bhakti Lahar ~ 
40. Bhagavata Purana. Bharati. 


41. Malamara Tattva. * “Phagavata Sandarbha, 
-= 42, Manu Samhita, 357. Mahabharata. 
43, Yamuna Caryya Vrata. 56 Keitalakamandara Stotra. 
44. Ramayana. “59 Rupa Goavami Karcha. 
45. Laghu Bhagavatamrite. 60, Stavamala, 
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the views of the Vaisnavas on religion learnedly, with profuse 
quotations from Sanskrit texts. The doctrines of Chaitanya Deva 
are explained elaborately and one unacquainted with the 
discourses of the six Schools of Indian 

ma pe nescellenee of Philosophy cannot follow the great Bengali 
work properly. There are very few Bengalis 

within our knowledge who can interpret the scholarly expositions 
of the author aright. With the lay Vaisnavas, however, the great 
attraction of the book lies in its delineation of Chaitanya’s last 
days. The slokas that he recited, his religious ecstasies display- 
ing the highest poetic Hights—which at times made him appear 
a es Page like a mad man and at others like a heavenly 

Chaitanya, hie ecsta- spirit, and not unoften as a great scholar whose 


sparkling discourses were listened to with rapt 


attention by the multitude—all have been graphically described in 
this masterly work of Krisna Das Kaviraj. The last portion of 
Chaitanya’s life as told by Krisna Das shows how God-vision 
became more and more frequent with him till the emaciated body 
could bear these trances no longer, —how the sight of a flower, a 
ripple on the sea, a tree, or a cloud would throw him into a 
rapture, and he would shed tears of joy secing God in them, and 
stand unconscious with his hands uplifted towards heaven for 
hours together,—how the songs of Jayadeva sung by a Vaisnava 
maiden in the Puri temple, made him run like a mad man, his 
feet pierced by thorns and dropping blood, and how in an 
unconscious state he was carried to his home by his followers. 


Sometimes for a whole night he would sing the songs of Jayadeva, 
Vidyapati and Chandidas explaining as he sang—the relation of 


the soul to God referred to in these songs, Thoughts of the. 
‘Scene world — occured to him. "He had not visited 
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occasionally send messages to his bereaved mother, saying that 
he was well, and that she should not feel 

—— message to any anxiety on his account. In the last year 
of his life he sent the following message — 

**"O mother, at a time when | should have ministered to 
your comforts, | took the vow of a Sannyasin, | turned mad and 
committed a great sin; pray forgive me, for | am your child and 
am always bound to obey you.” A 

But this was only a fleeting idea. The God-vision came 
upon him again and he fell into a trance immediately after 
delivering the message. 

| quote below a small passage from Chaitanya-Charitamrita 
in which the author points out the distinction between the love of 
God and earthly passions. 

t“ Kama—earthly passion (lit. desire) and Prema (love) are 
two different things. One is pure gold and the 
other—iron. Whenaman seeks an object for 
the satisfaction of his own desire, he is said to be prompted by 
Kama, but one inspired by a desire to fulfil the will of God, acts 
under Prema or love. Kama makes a man seek his own pleasure 
but Prema makes him do things in which God delights. The 
idea of satisfying people by pandering to their wishes ( CHF «£ ), 


Kama and Prema. 


. “(alara cial etfe aifa efaq mat | 
HSA zn afa 044 eg ATH n 
aÈ grat gA al ewit | 
CSi Bla Mie sa CH cotata I” 
—Antya-khanda. 
to “sta cay terete fafen arr | 
cate tite cen dace wat fare 1 
situ Fife tee; Sica af FIN | | 
pofa DS gj Sta CAH AAN 
aiaa Sits fae ALIAN cH | 
FH IY Siders (aas aan | 
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the ministering to the passions that have their origin in one's own 
body ( Gus 4°), the fulfilling of the commands enjoined in the 
Vedas (G44 44), wordly pursuits ( 4%), feelings of shame, of 
physical pleasure and of personal gratification,—altention to 
inviolable custom and attachment for one’s kith and kin—all these 
should be given up, and God alone should be adored. Friends 
and relations will be against such a man, but he should forsake 
all for the sake of God. When one has attained this stage, a 
true devotion for God may be said to have sprung up in him;— 
his life becomes like a white cloth without stain. So the difference 
between Kama and Prema is great, Kama or desire is darkness 
impenetrable, which does not allow us to see beyond self, and 
Prema (love) is the glorious sun which illuminates the truths of 
the whole universe." p i 
In describing Chaitanya Deva's visit to Vrindavan the 
scholarly author displays poetic emotion. He writes :— 
*** On seeing Chaitanya, the very trees and creepers of the 
Vrinda groves burst into blossom and shed 
yctpitanya’s viit to tears of joy in the dews that fell from their 
leaves. Their boughs gently touched the feet 


of Chaitanya with their tribute of flowers and fruits, and 


carseat creat caret yÉ | 
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looked as if they welcomed a friend with gifts. Chaitanya 
in an ecstasy of love embraced each tree and creeper and by the 
silent prayers of his soul dedicated the flowers and fruits to 
Krisna." 

The bahas apo: On completing his work in 1615 after nine 
logy. years of unremitting toil, Krisna Das writes :— 

* It is foolish to assert that | am writing this book by my 
own power; my body is like an inert log; 1 am old, decripit, 
blind and deaf; my hand trembles as | write, and | have no 
power to hold to my own ideas; | am suffering from various 
diseases, and cannot move or sit properly." 

He was 97 years old at the time. The MS., however, was 
ready and along with other works of the six 
Gosvamis was sent to Bengal for circulation. 
The MSS. were being carried in a bullock cart and Srinivas—one 
of the latter-day Vaisnava worthies—was in charge of this, under 
escort of several armed men from Vrindavan. When after some 
days, they reached Vanavisnupur in the district of Bankura, they 
met a man who made enquiries as to what was being carried in 
the cart. The guard said, ““ it was treasure "'; for indeed in their 
eyes these valuable works were a treasure. The news was carried 
to Raja Vira Hamvira of Vanavisnupur by the spy as the enquirer 


The tragic end. 


Bm HH Sls SIH MCE ey MTT | 
ay Hit TECTIA CBG tani awe 
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Chaitanya-Charitamrita 
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was. The Raja had a strong party of robbers under him who 
carried on depredations in the neighbouring countries. In the 
night they beat the guards, and looted the cart and disappeared. 
Srinivas, in whose charge the valuable MSS. were, sorely 
dismayed at this event, instantly sent a messenger to Vrindavan 
with the news. No copies of the MSS. were left there, and this 


meant the loss of the labours of the renowned scholars of so many 


years. The death of Krisna Das is thus described in a work 
named Vivarta Vilas :— 


*** The news reached Raghunath and Krisna Das and both 
of them fell to the ground and began to lament aloud. Old and 
infirm Krisna Das could not stand the shock; he could not rise 
from the ground and while in this condition passed away in great 
SOrTOW. ` 

The work was subsequently recovered, however, and now 
enjoys the highest popularity in the Vaisnava community. Pity 
that its learned author met so tragic a death, in his despair of its 
being ever recovered. The high esteem, in which the book is 
The popularity of held by the Vaisnavas, is evidenced by the 

following remarks of the late veteran Vaisnava 
Pandit Haradhan Datta Bhaktinidhi of Vadanganj (Dist. Hooghly). 

“The day | consider as wasted, in which I have not read a 
chapter of this book.’ d 

Referring to the author's unfortunate death, the ne 
writes :— 


~ "I cannot relate the story of Krisna Das's death. One 


ought not to write about anything so sad. lf | attempt to do > 80, 
my heart breaks.” è 
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(e) Chaitanya-Mangal by Lochan Das 


We shall here touch upon another biography of Chaitanya 
Deva which also enjoys a great popularity. It is the Chaitanya- 
Lochan Das born Mangal by Trilochan Das commonly known as 
1923 A.D. Lochan Das. Lochan Das was born in 1523 
A.D. at Kozgram, a village 30 miles to the north of Burdwan-and 
10 miles from Guskhara, a station on the East Indian Railway. 
He was a Vaidya by caste. His father's name was Kamalakar 
Das. Narahari Das of Srikhanda, one of the most noted followers 
and friends of Chaitanya, was the religious preceptor of Lochan 
Das. Inthe brief autobiographical account he gives of himself 
in his Chaitanya-Mangal and also in another work named 
Durlabha Sar, he writes :— 

“ On both my father’s and mother’s side | was the only 
male child. My maternal grand-father was without any male 
heir, and | had no brother. Whereever | happened to stay | was 

treated with great indulgence. In fact, | was 

CEN a oma was almost spoiled. None could succeed in 

giving me lessons. Thanks be to my maternal 

grandfather Purusottama Gupta, a man of high character who 

gave me sound thrashings and at last succeeded in teaching me 
the alphabet.*"* 

Lochan Das’s Chaitanya-Mangal has half the bulk of 

Vrindavan Das’s Chaitanya-Bhagavata. It does not claim 

the authority of a reliable biography. The 

A good pom, though Vaisnavas love the work because Lochan was 

a fine poet; his work is more a creation of 

fancy than an historically accredited account of Chaitanya’s life. 


e “azan AFEA SPF oF BIT | 
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There are professional parties of singers who sing the whole of 
Chaitanya-Mangal and people delight in its high-flown poetry. 
| quote a passage below from this book. The author is describing 
a conversation of Chaitanya Deva with his wife Visnupriya on 
the eve of his turning Sannyasin. It is doubtful if the stoical 
character of Chaitanya is consistent with the feelings attributed 
to him in the passage but it does credit to our author as a piece 
of emotional poetry. 
+"! Near Chaitanya’s feet sat Visnupriya sighing deeply and 
looking at him with tearful eyes. She placed 
— ye aad the dear feet of her lord on her breast and 
bound them in a loving embrace with her arms 
that were like gentle creepers. She wept till her sari was wet with 
her tears. Chaitanya awoke with a start and asked, ‘Why should 
you be weeping beloved? Tell me the reason.” He fondly 
touched her chin with his right hand and with sweet words asked 
her again and again the cause of her sorrow. Visnupriya did 
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not reply, but continued weeping ina manner that would rend 
the heart to behold. Her mind was. burning with anguish and 
her body lay inert while her eyes shed tears. She held his feet 
with her hands and silently wept in spite of the questions of her 
lor]. Chaitanya, who knew the tender ways of love, wiped her 
eyes with the edge of his dhuti and began to speak kind and 
sweet words to her-—words which would make even a stone to 
blossom, and which naturally appealed to an emotional nature. 
As Chaitanya Deva seemed so solicitious, Visnupriya with her 
face beautiful like the moon, said softly in a voice choked with 
tears, * O Lord of my soul, place your dear hand on my head and 
say if it is true that you will become a Sannyasin. When I hear 
of it, my heart is likely to break for pain. | shall enter the fire, 
O my Lord, if the report is true. This my life, my youth, my 
dress, my ornaments—all | prize for your sake. If you forsake 
me why should I bear this wretched life! My heart burns as - 
with a firy poison when | hear this report. Who is there, 


wara waits sila cara affe afaata, 
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O Lord, so fortunate as |! | have a husband like you. I have 
cherished the dear hope that this youth of mine should be spent 
in your service. Ah, miserable am | now! The thing that pains 
me most is to think how you must travel on foot. Through the 
depth of the forest and along thorny paths, who will accompany 
you ? Your beautiful feet are tender as the Sirisha flower which 
| fear to touch lest | should cause you pain; how will they 
traverse the hard ground, amongst the thorns of the forests and 
whither will you go, O Lord? For a slight exertion, your face, 
which is like the moon, perspires; how will you wander as a 
Sannyasin exposing yourself to the sun and the rain of the hot 
weather, both of which are quite unbearable? | do not prize 
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anything above these dear feet; where will you leave me and in 
whose care? You will forsake home to be a Sannyasin ; it is my 
wretched self that forms that chief bondage of your home, from 
which you wish to free yourself. No need, O Lord, to forsake 
home for me. For your least happiness, I would gladly put an 
end to my life with poison, so that you might stay at home and 
be happy there." 
Lochan Das died in 1589 at the age of sixtysix. Besides 
Chaitanya-Mangal he had written a Bengali 
ee — work named Durlabhasar, and composed a 
number of very elegant songs. In the village 
of Kankda near Kogram (Lochan's native village) the MS. of 
Chaitanya-Mangal in the handwriting of Lochan Das is still 
preserved in the house of one Ram Krishna Chakravarti who 
is a professional singer of Chaitanya-Mangal. 


(f) Brief accounts of Vaisnava devotees 


There are numerous other works in which the incidents of 
Chaitanya Deva's life are described. It should be stated here 
that notices of Sanskrit books, such as Chaitanya-Chandrodaya by 
Kavi Karnapur, Karcha by Murari Gupta and other works 
dealing with the life of Chaitanya Deva do not fall within the 
scope of the present treatise. 

Besides Chaitanya Deva, but inseparably associated with 
him, were Nityananda and Advaitacharyya, two great recognised 

apostles of the Vaisnava faith of whom we 
aana born have already spoken. Nityananda was born 
at Ekchaka in 1473 A.D. and Advaitacharyya 


was a grandson of Narasinha, the prime minister of Raja Ganesa. 
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This Raja is said to have killed the Muhammadan emperor, and 
gained the throne of Gaur for himself by the counsel of his 
prime minister. Advaita’s father, Kuvera Pandit 
— was originally an inhabitant of Sylhet and had 
latterly settled at Santipur. Advaitacharyya 
was born in 1434, and lived to a hoary old age till 1557. 
Accounts of Nityananda are to be found in almost all the 
biographical works of the Vaisnavas. His 
— about grandfather's name was Sundara Malla, his 
father’s name Harai Ojha. This apostle had 
two wives—Vasudha and Jahnavi—two sisters; they were 
daughters of Suryya Das Sarkel, an inhabitant of Saligram near 
Amb/‘kanagar in the district of Burdwan. The Vaisnava singers 
are never weary of singing songs in praise of Nityananda. In 
one which is very familiar, we have the following two lines 
which embody briefly the main traits of his character. 
* Without anger, without pride, and ever content,—he 
moves about the city.” 
The name of Advaitacharyya was Kamalakar Chakravarti— 
Advaitacharyya being his title, which indicates 
pee bic "of that he was a sound scholar in the Vedanta 
Philosophy. We find this line about him in 
the Karcha by Govinda Das :— e 
T —A very handsome person. His flowing hai 
beard are grey with age. His long beard falls down toth oe 
breast.” è 


Advaita married Sita Devi, a lady famous for her great piety- 


We have secured the following works on his life. 
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(|) The early life of Advaitacharyya or the Balya Lila Sutra 
by Krisna Das of Loura in Sylhet. The author was a con- 
temporary of Advaitacharyya. 

(2) Advaita-Mangal by Syam Das. This work was written 
about a century after Advaitacharyya’s death. 

(3) Advaita-Prakas by [Isan Nagar (born in 1492 A.D.). 
Prakas was completed by him in his seventieth year, in the year 


1561. The book contains 5,400 lines. 


(4) Advaita-Manzgal by Hari Charan Das. This book was 
written immediately after the death of Advaitacharyya by the 
author, who was a disciple of the apostle. It is a voluminous 
book containing 23 chapters. 

(5) Advaita-Vilas by Narahari Das. This work was written 
in the latter part of the 17th century. 

The line of princely ascetics has not yet been broken in 

India. Ages after the great Buddha had left 
Na PEARS SE his father’s palace at Kapilavastu, Raja Gopi- 

chand of Bengal in the 2th century took the 
ascetic’s bowl in hand and renounced his capital where his two 
beautiful queens Aduna and Paduna bemoaned their lot. Raja 
Gopichandra, a great prince and the handsomest young man of 
his age,—heeded not the enjoyments of life, but wandered 
through forests and dales exposing himself to unheard-of 
hardships, for the sake of religion. The situation involved a 
certain pathos the memory of which is still preserved in poems, 
to b= found in all parts of India. When the monarch returned 
home still an ascetic after twelve years, the beggar’s bowl still in 
his hand and unrecognised even by his devoted queens, they 
set on a bulldog to drive out one who appeared 
as an intruder into the palace, but the bulldog 
instantly recoznised his old master, and falling at his feet began 
to waz his tail and lick them fondly; the royal elephant was sent 
to tramale him under foot, but the elephant bent its head and 
moved his proboscies in fond joy at meeting the king. The 


Gopichand. 
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queens now believed that it was Gopichand, the king, who had 
returned. All this we find in Manik Chandra Rajar gan about 
which we have written in an earlier chapter. 

With the advent of Chaitanya Deva and under the noble 
example of his asceticism, princes and rich men came forward to 
undergo sacrifices for the sake of religion. All ranks of society 

came to realise the vanity of human wishes, the transitoriness of 
life and the glorious power of faith, We find many prominent 
instances of princely ascetics, among whom we. 
may name Narottam Das. son and heir of 
Raja Krisna Chandra Datta of Srikheturi, who left his vast 
wealth and his palace, when only a lad of sixteen and walked 
on foot to Vrindavan. He lived there a life of piety and devotion 
which lights up the sky of the Vaisnava community immediately 
after the halo of Chaitanya Deva's personality has passed away 
from it. Narottam's life is described by Narahari Chakravarti, in 
his famous work Narottam-Vilas. Though only a Kayastha by 
birth, his influence was so great that many good Brahmins like 
Ganga Narayan Chakravarti became his willing disciples, and 
acknowledged him as their spiritual head. An interesting incident 
is described about him in the Narottam-Vilas. The Raja of 
Pakvapalli was approached by the orthodox Brahmin community 
with an application, that Narottam, the Prince of Kheturi, who 
had turned Sannyasin, was breaking caste by taking Brakmins 
as his disciples while he himself was a Sudra. They requested 
the Raja to inflict a severe punishment on Narottam for this 
impertinence. The Raja sent a message to Narottam, asking him 
45 how it was that a man of such piety as he was reputed to tobe, 
get - could violate the injunctions of the Sastras. Narottam — N 
K reply to the effect that there was nothing in the Sastras, ı ghtly — 
| interpreted, to uphold or support the views of the — e | 
that he was willing to hold a public discussion — those 


Narottam Das 
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marched with a host of scholars to meet Narottam, and in the 
meantime Ganganarayan Chakravarty, his disciple, and Ram 
Chandra Kaviraj, his friend, contrived a device: one disguised 
himself as a potter, and the other asa seller of betels; they 
opened small shops on the road along which the Raja was to 
pass. His men came to purchase betels and pitchers from the 
shops and they spoke to them in Sanskrit. This amazed the 
servants and they carried word to the Raja that potters and betel- 
sellers spoke in Sanskrit in that part of the country. The news 
interested the Pandits, who immediately went to the spot, and 
being accosted in Sanskrit, were led into a controversial discussion 
in which the Raja's staff of Pandits, who had brought a cartful 
of MSS. to prove their point, were completely beaten. They 
afterwards came to know that one was a disciple and the other a 
friend of Narottam. Their arguments, however, produced so 
great an impression on the Raja and his scholars that they became 
‘disciples of Narottam then and there. Narottam, though 
belonging to the Kayastha caste, was” called Thakur, a title 
generally applied in Bengal to Brahmins only. 
Another princely ascetic of this age was Raghunath. 
Accounts of his life are to be found more or less in all the 
biographical works of the Vaisnavas. Raghu- 
penta aD.“ nath Das was the only son of Govardhan Das 
of Satgaon and was born in 1498 A.D. His 
father's income from landed property amounted to 20 lakhs of 
rupees a year, out of which he had to pay 12 lakhs as revenue 
to the Muhammadan Government. The heir-apparent to a 
property yielding 8 lakhs of rupees a year in those days was 
no ordinary man, and Raghunath was naturally brought up in 
the midst of pomp and luxury, and in a style befitting his high 
rank. While he was yet a boy, Haridas, the veteran Vaisnava 
devotee and follower of Chaitanya, paid a visit to Satgaon and 
as young Raghunath saw the great saint, the vision of a higher 
lite passed before him. The impression made on his mind was 
so great that he conceived an abhorrence for wealth and earthly 
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glory even at that early age. While in this state of mind a 
further change came over his spirit on meeting Chaitanya at 
Santipur—his eyes overHowing with tears of joy and a divine 
ecstasy moving his beautiful frame as he spoke of the love of God 
before thousands of men and women assembled there to hear him. 
Raghunath felt as if the portals of Heaven had been flung open 
to him and it was then that the world finally lost its charms for 
him. His parents were alarmed to find in the boy a growing 
tendency towards Sannyasa and found a very beautiful bride for 
him. Besides, they imposed great restrictions on his habits and 
movements; but nothing availed. Raghunath’s mind was 
fixed on the feet of Chaitanya, and night and day he thought how 
best he could break the fetters that bound him to the world and 
join the great master. He studied religious books with great 
devotion and spent five years ina sort of spiritual agony which 
made him pale and emaciated,—it was the struggle of the bird in 
the cage that pants for the free air. By this time Chaitanya had 
again come to Santipur. People flocked from all parts of Bengal 
to have a sight of the great devotee who was already recognised 
in many circles as an incarnation of Visnu. Raghunath in deep 
distress threw himself at the feet of his parents and besought them 
with tearful eyes to grant him leave to see the god-like man. He 
said that he would die of grief if permission were witheld. They 
could not resist his pathetic appeal and with a strong escort sent 
him to Santipur. There the boy lay at the feet of Chaitanya, 
unable to utter a word, sighing and sobbing like a maiden in love. 
Chaitanya’s attitude towards him was severe even to rudeness. | 
"He admonished the young man for his resolution to renounce the | 
world prematurely. “Go back home,” he said, “for you 
heave duties todo where the Lord has placed you, and it would S 
— be a sin to avoid them ; be not too much attached to the worldly _ ; 
life, but consider yourself as serving the will of the Lord, a and il 
course of time there comes to you a fitness to rei eged 
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and easy matter, as when the fruit is ripe, it falls to the ground 
of itself.” 

Raghunath obeyed the great master and came back to his 
father’s place. For a few years he lived like an ordinary man 
doing the duties of domestic life—pursuing his studies with zeal, 
apparently contented in -spirit. But it was to him a course of 
preparation for final renunciation —for joining that great family of 
saintly men, who leaving the narrow environment of the domestic 
life had elected the good of the world to be their principal aim in 
life. When barely twenty, his mind was finally fixed, and he 
began to show a restless desire to leave home, which again caused 
great anxiety to his parents. Raghunath at this stage of his life 
slept in the outer courtyard, and could by no means be persuaded 
to visit his wife. Nityananda, the most revered of the Vaisnava 
devotees next to Chaitanya, paid a visit to Panihati at this time 
and thither Raghunath went to see him. After this meeting his 
restlessness and yearning increased tenfold. 

His mother proposed to secure him, by binding him hand 
and foot with rope so that he might not move from the palace. 
Govardhan Das, his father, replied— “Great riches, a peerless 
wife and all the glories of the earth could not bind him, and do 
you think a rope can do so?—Such a suggestion is very foolish.’ ** 
Yet the guards and sentinels kept watch over him. It was the 
story of Buddha over again. He made his escape one night and 
walked all the distance to Puri to meet Chaitanya. It took him 
|2 days to reach that place. The hardships of the journey were 
great, as he went barefooted, living on fruit and on the scanty 
food that chance brought him and resigning himself absolutely 
to the will of the Lord. Chaitanya saw in the face of the young 
Sannyasi that his renunciation was complete and embraced him 
in an ecstasy of joy. 
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The hardships undergone by Raghunath while practising 
life-long asceticism have scarcely a parallel in history. He used 
to sleep 4 dandas (or a little more than an hour and a half) by 
day and night,—took a handful of refuse rice—the mahaprasad 
that used to be thrown away in the compound—only once a day 
and lived upon it. He wore rags and slept under the sky. His 
father occasionally sent large sums of money to his friends at Puri 
lo minister to his comfort but he did not allow a single cowri 
to be spent on that account. This ascetic, whose whole life was 
one of austerities and holy contemplation, was cheerful and gay 
in spirit, and his piety was so great that though a Kayastha by 
birth he was reckoned as one of the six Gosvamis, whose words 
carry authority and precedence in the Vaisnava code compiled 
for the regulation of that community. The other five Gosvamis 
were, of course, Brahmins. He wrote 29 works in Sanskrit and ; 
composed many ballads besides—the theme of which was either 
Gauranga Deva or the love of Radha for Krisna. 
Next may be mentioned Rupa and Sanatana, the two brothers 
who were ministers of the Court of Husain Shah. 
They were immensely rich, and possessed of 
great administrative powers, which were recognised by the emperor, 
who trusted them with important functions. But they felt the 
irresistible attraction of Chaitanya Deva's personality, and renoun- 
ced the court and their homes with all their sweet bonds, took 
the vows of Sannyasins, and joined Chaitanya Deva. Rupa and | 
Sanatana trace their descent from Bipra Ray, a Raja of Carnat. 
They were required by Chaitanya Deva to pass their lives in 
Vrindavan, conducting religious studies and practising the austeri- 
ties of the religious life. We find descriptions of their great l 
i scholarship and piety and of the austerlties they practised, inci- | 
= dentally in many biographical works of the Vein 
| in the first chapter of the Bhaktiratnakara by Narahari hakravarty. 
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portion of the Sanskrit literature belonging to the Bengali 
Vaisnavas.*® 

Sanatana was born in 1484 A.D. and died in 1558. Rupa 
was born in 1490 and died in 1563. Of the other great Vaisnava 
devotees Srinivas Acharyya, who was only a boy when Chai- 
tanya Deva passed away, deserves prominent notice. He was 
a son of Gangadhara Chakravarti, an inhabitant of the village of 
Chakhandi on the Ganges. His mother Laksmi Priya came 
from Jajigram. In the early part of his life Srinivas was noted 
for his handsome appearance, for his great devotion and for 
his scholarship. It is said that Chaitanya Deva prophesied his 
advent. One incident in his life interests us greatly. We have 
already stated that Srinivas was placed in charge of the valuable 
MSS written by the great Vaisnava devotees who lived at 
Vrindavan, and which were sent to Bengal for circulation. We 
have also stated how the works were looted en route by the robber 
employed by Vira Hamvira, Raja of Vanavisnupur. 

The loss of the precious MSS written through years of un- 
remitting toil by the great Vaisnava worthies in Vrindavan, and 
of which no copy was left with the authors, filled Srinivas’s 
mind with an overwhelming grief and well it might, for we have 
already related how the news of this loss proved fatal to old 
Krisna Das Kaviraj. A vigorous search was carried on throughout 
the whole night. But it gave him no clue whatsoever to trace 
the lost possessions. When the day dawned, pale and exhausted, 
Srinivas thought that before he left the place he should apply 


* Sanatana wrote annotations on Haribhakti-Vilesa which he called "The Dik Pradarsani.’ 
His learned commentary on the tenth chapter of Srimat-Bhagavata is called “The Vaisnava 
Tosini.” Beides this he wrote Bhagavatamrita in two parts, and a Sanskrit poem called 
Lilastava, Rupa Gosvami wrote (1) The Hansaduta, 42) Uddhava Sandesa, (3) Krisna 
Janmatithi, (4) Ganoddesa Dinika, (5: Stavamala, (6) Vidagdha Madhava, (7) Lalita 
Madhava, (8) Danakeli Kaumudi, (9) Ananda Mahodadhi, (10) Bhaktirasamrita Sindhu, '11) 
Ujjvala Nilamanig (12) Prayukta Khyata Chandrika, (13) Mathura Mahima, (14) Padyavali, 
(15) Laghu Bhagavatamrita, (16) Govinda Virudavali and other works. Jiva Goavami is 
the author of Harinamamrita Vyakarana, Sutramalika, Krianarceana Dipika, Gopal Viruda- 
vali, Madhava Mahoteava, Sankalpa Vrikes, Bhavartha Siksa Champu, and a good many 
other works on miscellaneous subjects. A full account of these is to be found in Bhakti- 


ratnakara. 
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to Raja Vira Hamvira for help, since the robbery had been perpe- 
trated in his dominions. This prince, as | have already said, 
had in his employment a set of robbers who carried on depreda- 
tions secretly under his instructions and had done to the 
Vaisnavas what seemed to be an irreparable mischief. In the 
morning Srinivas asked for an interview and was immediately 
admitted into the Court, The Court Pandit was explaining 
the Bhagavata,—the great work of the Vaisnavas, to the Raja 
and his suite, when Srinivas entered the hall. He was attired in 
the yellow ropes of an ascetic, the sacred garland of Tulasi hung 
round his neck, and his handsome face, radiant with intelligence 
and spirituality, at once made an impression on the Raja and his 
people. They bowed down, knowing him to bea Brahmin and 
saint and asked him what made him seek an interview 
with the Raja. Srinivas replied, “As the Bhagavata is 


being read | shall not interrupt you. Only let the reading 


of the holy book be finished, and then | shall proceed 
to tell what | have to say.” He kept standing in the 
hall patiently in the attitude of prayer and would not sit down 
while Bhagavata was being read; nor did he betray the emotion 
that troubled his soul while listening to the recitation of slokas 
with true devotion. His piety was to be seen on his face. 
When the reading was over, the Court Pandit Vyasacharyya said 
to him, ‘‘Revered sir, you seem to be a devout Vaisnava. If it is 
not disagreeable to you, will you kindly read and explain some 
passages from this text for our enlightenment?" He quietly 
responded to the call, and sitting in the midst of the assembly, 
made a short speech on the spirit of the Bhagavata. His mind was 
already full of sadness and with his sonorous voice ringing with 


feeling, he delivered his disquisition on the great work, showing | 


a masterly grasp of the —— and a apak of —— which 
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though a notorious dacoit in the guise of a Raja, could not resist 
the tender appeal, and every ons present, including the Court 
Pandit himself, fell at Srinivas’s feet and asked to be made his 
disciple. The Rajaand his psople were thus converted to the 
Vaisnava faith on the spot and Srinivas was acknowledged their 
spiritual head. In the evening Srinivas sought the Raja again, 
and told him, with voice chocked with tears, that unless the Mss. 
looted within his territory, were recovered, he could not think of 
continuing to live; the works of the Gosvamis he held dearer 
than his own life ; the blame of the great loss would be upon him, 
as he was in charge of the manuscripts, and this thought alone 
was sufficient to make his life miserable. The Raja was taken 
aback by this story. He fell at the feet of Srinivas and with 
tears of remorse, craved a thousand pardons, confesssing that he 
had himself been at the root of this great crime. He now had 
the Mss. brought from his treasury, and Srinivas was delighted 
to see them again. Alas for poor Krisna Das Kaviraj, he had 
died of a broken heart fora loss which was so soon to be repaired 
in so strange a manner! Raja Vira Hamvira, filled with remorse 
for his act, placed his whole property at the disposal of the 
Vaisnavas, and himself lived as a poor servant of the great 
masters. We have several beautiful songs in Bengali about Krisna 
and Radha, which were composed by the Raja and quoted by 
Narahari Das in his Bhaktiratnakara. 

But we cannot say that Srinivas remained the same spiritual 
man after taking a Raja as his disciple. He married two wives, 
enjoyed the vast property presented to him by the Raja, and lived 
a life of comfort totally inconsistent with asceticism. In the Prema- 
vilas by Nityananda we find the following account of Srinivas. 
Manohar Das, a native of Vanavisnupur, was relating the inci- 
dents of Srinivas’s life of Gopal Bhatta, one of the six great 
Vaisnava masters, and a follower of Chaitanya. Manohar Das 

said* :—'* My native village is 24 miles from Visnupur. | live 
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within the jurisdiction of Raja Vira Hamvira. We are all happy 
under his rule. The Raja is a disciple and a true servant of 
Srinivas Acharyya. His courtiers are all good men. We have 
Vyasacharyya amongst them. Srinivas Acharyya lives in the 
town. The Raja has presented him with several villages and 
other properties. Acharyya Prabhu (Srinivas) married in April 
last. Manohar then went to say many things in praise of 
Srinivas. But Gopal Bhatta remained silent for sometime, and 
at last said again and again, “Oh, he is lost ! Oh, he is lost !"' 

In the Vaisnava community there were still pious men whose 
lives were pure gold without any alloy of worldliness,—men who 
shunned filthy lucre and all the other attractions of the world, 
remaining true to God for evermore. 

We shall here notice briefly some other Vaisnava devotees, 
Same other WMose lives are included in the biographical 

votees. literature of the Vaisnavas. 

|. Hari Das—a Muhammadan. Because of his accepting 
the Vaisnava faith under Chaitanya Deva's influence he was 
carried by the orders of a Muhammadan Magis- 
trate to 22 different public places in each of 
which he was mercilessly whipped till they thought he was dead. 
He did not disown his faith in spite of this persecution. Hari Das 
survived this fierce punishment and was not again molested but 
the wily Magistrate had recourse to a stratagem. Seated ina 
small hut Hari Das used to pray to God and recite His name for 
the whole night. A beautiful young woman dressed in the finest 
apparel was privately — to tempthim. She called on him 


Hari Das 
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in the evening, when the devotee sat all alone, absorbed in prayer 
and said to him with smiles, that she desired to be his companion ; 
having been attracted by his pious life, she felt a great admiration 
for him, and would be glad to be allowed the opportunity of 
talking with him for a while freely to her heart's content. The 
devotee said he would fulfil all she might want of him after saying 
his prayers. Then, for the whole night, he sat motionless asa 
Statue, praying and chanting softly the name of God. Nor had 
the woman again the courage to speak or disturb the course of his 
devotion; and when the day dawned, and crowds of people 
assembled there, she had to depart. The next day she again 
sought an opportunity to lead the saint into conversation, and was 
again disappointed in the same way. But when the third day 
passed in the same way, the example of this great life and its 
living faith could not be resisted, and she had her head shaved, 
and became a Vaisnava convert, abandoning all her evil ways. 
Hari Das was born in Budhan in Rarh Desa and died at Puri in 
1534 shortly after Chaitanya Deva had passed away. 
2. Syamananda belonged to the Satgopa caste. His father 
was Krisna Mandal and his mother 
—— Durika. Syamananda is known by different 
names such as ‘Krisna Das,’ ‘Dukhi’ and “‘Dukhini.’ Many of 
the songs on Radha and Krisna, which he composed, appeared 
under the last of his names in the Padakalpataru and Padakalpa- 
latika. Syamananda‘s worthy disciple Rasik Murari carried the 
work of propagating the Vaisnava faith to Orissa, and full des- 
cription of the manner in which this work was conducted, will be 
found ina work called Rasik-Mangal by Gopi Vallabh Das. 
The Maharaja of Mayurbhanj and other chiefs of Orissa, who 
profess the Vaisnava faith, acknowledge the descendants of 
Rasik Murari as their spiritual directors. 
Accounts of the lives of (|) Gadadhara (1486—1514 A.D.), 
Gadadhara, Uddhe. SOn of Madhava Misra, (2) of Uddharan Datta 
ran Datta and others. born in 1481 A.D., (3) of Lokanath Das 


Gosvami and (4) of Gopal Bhatta, one of the six Vaisnave 
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Gosvamis, son of Beakata Bhatta, “are to be found amongst others 
in many of these biographical works. 

We here give a short note on several important works of 
biography written by the Vaisnavas in the latter part of the 16th 
and in the earlier part of the 17th century. 


By far the greatest of the biographical works, next to that 
of Chaitanya’ss life by Krisna Das Kaviraj, is 
the Bhaktiratnakara of Narahari Chakravarty. 
He was a disciple of the celebrated Visva Nath Chakravarty, 
whose commentary on th: Bhagavata is authoritative amongst 
Vaisnavas in the interpretation of their sacred scriptures. Bhakti- 
ratnakara is one of the most voluminous works 
that we have in old Bengali literature. It is 
divided into 15 chapters. | give here an index of its contents. 


Bhaktiratnakara. 


An index of contents 


Chap. I1.—An account of the ancestors of Jiva Gosvami; a 
description of the works written by the great Vaisnava masters ; 
an account of Srinivas Acharyya. 


Chap. II].—An account of Chaitanya Das, father of Srinivas. 
d Chaps. Ill and IV.—Accounts of the travels of Srinivas 
to Puri and to Vrindavan. 


Chap. V.—On rhetoric interpreted in the light of Vaisnava 
» Theology. 

Chap. VI.—Incidents from the lives of Narottam, Srinivas, 
Raghava Pandit, while they resided at Vrindavan: accounts of 
Srinivas’s being put in charge of the Mss. of the works written 
by the Vaisnava masters, and despatched to Bengal. | 
_ Chap. VIl.—The looting of the Mss. by dacoits employed | 
Vira Hamvira, Raja of Vanavisnupur and conversion of the Raja 
to the Vaisnava faith. * —— 


+ ms hap. Vi -—An account of Rama Chandra: Kaviraj 
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Chaps. X and XI.—An account of- Jahnavi Devi, wife of 
Nityananda and her pilgrimages. - 

Chap. XII.—An account of Srinivas marrying a second time. 

Chaps. XIII and XI V.—Description of religious festivities 
at Verakulli. 

Chap. XV.—Propagation of the Vaisnava faith by Syama- 
nanda in Orissa. 

Narahari Chakravarty's second book called Narottam-vilas 
(life of Narottam), though comparatively small 
in size shows a decided improvement on the 
Bhaktiratnakara both in style and in its arrangement of materials. 
Narottam-vilas is divided into 12 chapters. 

Narahari was a great scholar in Sanskrit, and the above two 
works, though written in Bengali, are full of learned references 
and quotations from Sanskrit. In the Bhaktiratnakara we 
find references to the following amongst other Sanskrit works— 
Varaha Purana, Padma Purana, Adi Purana, Brahmanda Purana, 
Skanda Purana, Saura Purana, Srimat Bhagavata, Laghu Tosini, 
Govindavali, Gauraganoddesa Dipika, Sadhana Dipika, Nava 
Padma, Gopala Champu, Laghu Bhagavata, Chaitanya Chandro- 
daya Nataka, Vrajavilasa, Bhatti Kavya, Bhaktiratnamrita-Sindhu, 
Krisna Charita by Murari Gupta, Ujjvala Nilamani, Govarddhana- 
Haribhakti-vilasa, Stavamala, Sangita-Madhava, WVaisnavatosini, 
Syamananda Sataka, Mathura Khanda. 

Prema-vilas by Nityananda Das. This is also a voluminous 
work divided into 20 cantos. It was written during the early 
part of the 17th century. Nityananda’s father 
Atmaram Das belonged to a Vaidya family 
of Srikhanda. The work under notice mainly treats of the lives 
of Srinivas and Syamananda. 

Karnamrita by Jadunandana Das. The author was a disciple 
of Srimati Hemalata Devi, a daughter of Srinivas. Karnamrita 
gives a full account of Srinivas Acharyya’s 
life together with a short account of the lives 
of his disciples. The work was written in 1607 A.D, 
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Vansi-siksa by Purusottam Siddhanta Vagisa. This 
book while giving an account of Chaitanya’s 
renunciation, mainly deals with the life of 
Vansi Das Thakura, one of the Chaitanya’s companions. lt 
was written in 1716 A.D, 

Rasik-Mangal or the Life of Rasikananda by Gopi Vallabh 

Das. Rasikananda was the son of Raja Achyutananda and was 

Rasik-Mangal. born in 1519 A.D. He was one of the greatest 
disciples of Syamananda and took a zealous 
interest in the propagation of the Vaisnava cult in Orissa. The 
author was a contemporary of the subject of his memoir. This 
work is important, as it throws light on the history of Orissa of 
that period. It describes how Raja Vaidyanath Bhanja (of 
Mayurbhanja) was converted to the Vaisnava faith and also 
gives an account of the great Vaisnava festivals that took place 
in the villages of Verakuli and Alamaganja in the district of 
Midnapur. 

Mana-santosini by Jagajivana Misra. The author was a 
descendant, by another line, of Upendra Misra, an ancestor of 
Chaitanya Deva. The work gives a description 
of Chaitanya’s travels in Sylhet and other parts 
of Eastern Bengal. 

Besides these works we have come across a Chaitanya 
Charita by Churamani Das, Nimai Sanyasa by Sankara Bhatta, 
Sita Charita by Lokanath Das, Mahaprasada 
Vaibhava, Chaitanya-Ganoddesa, Vaisnavachara 
Darpana and other works which describe incidents in the lives 
of Vaisnava worthies. 

We shall here briefly notice some of the works which are 
of a more or less theological character, in which the ERE of 
— Vaisnavism are explained as it found favour 
dhanna. Bengal; ‘We bave already mentioned a numi ab 
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in Sanskrit. So they do not fall within the scope of my subject. 
The books mentioned below, written in Bengali, are generally 
small treatises and their composition covers a period of 300 years 
from after the time of Chaitanya Deva till the middle of the 18th 
century. 
|. Bhaktirasatmika by Akinchan Das. 
2. Gopibhaktirasa-Gita by Achyut Das. The book contains 
2,100 couplets. 
3. Rasa-Sudharnava by Ananda Das. 
4. Atamatattva-Jijnasa. 
>». Pasanda-Dalana. 
6. Chamatkara Chandrika. 
/. Gurutattva. 
8. Prema Bhaktisara by Gaur Das Vasu. 
9. Golok-varnana by Gopal Bhatta. 
10. Harinama Kavacha by Gopi Krisna. It contains 158 
couplets. 

11. Siddhisara by Gopinath Das (18 couplets). 

12. Nigama-Grantha by Govinda Das. 

13. Premabhakti Chandrika by Narottam Das. The writer 
is one of the great Vaisnava masters about whom we 
have already written in some detail. The work 
under notice, though small in size, enjoys a great 
popularity with the Vaisnavas and is permeated by 
a devotional spirit. 

14. Ragmayi Kana by Nityananda Das. 

15. Upasana Patala by Prema Das. 

16. Manasiksa by Premananda. 

17. Astottara-Satanama by Dvija Hari Das. 

18. Vaisnavabhidhana by Balarama Das. 

19. Hata Vandana by Balaram Das. 

20. _Premavilas by Yugal Kisor Das. 

21. Rasakalpa Tattvasara by Radha Mohan Das. 

22. Chaitanya Tattvasara by Ram Gopal Das. 

23. Siddhanta-Chandrika by Ram Chandra Das, 
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24. Smarana-Darpana by Ram Chandra Das. 

25. Kriya-yogasara by Anantaram Datta. The author was 
born at Sahapur on the Meghna. His father’s name 
was Raghunath Datta. The book contains 4,000 


couplets. 
26. Kriyayogasara by Ramesvar Das. 
27. Chaitanya-Premavilas (100 couplets). By 
28. Durlabhasara (950 couplets). a soenan ; 
. | as, born 
a ay ee (100 couplets). i 5» 3 A 
l nadalatika (100 couplets). 
* 31. Bhaktichintamani 
32. Bhaktimahatmya By Vrinda- 
33. Bhaktilaksmana van Das. 
34. Bhaktisadhana 
35. Vrindavan-Lilamrita By Nanda 


36. Rasapuspa Kalika Kisor Das. 
37. Prema Davanala by Narasinha Das. È 
38. Gokula Mangal by Bhaktirama Das. 
* 39. Radha-Vilas by Bhavani Das. 
‘40. Ekadasi-Mahatmya by Mahidhara Das. * 
41. Krisna-Lilamrita by Balaram Das. } 
l A V. The Padas or Songs of ihe Vaisnavas 
The lyrics of the Vaisnava poets, known as Padas: fom by +œ 
/ far the most important and most interesting page in the history of 
Vaisnava literature. 
These Padas are divided into several ‘groups. They all 
.telate events and incidents in the life of Krisna in Vrindavan. 
The pastoral scenes, and gatherings of shepherd-boys, the P layful 
ways of Krisna in his home—the | k r ir 
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described in the Bhagavata, to which we have already referred on 
page 220. A short account of Krisna s life at Vrindavan and 
Mathura will enable our readers to enter into the spirit of thé 
songs of the Vaisnava poets. 

Kansa, King of Mathura, had achieved notoriety by 

— | oppressing his people. It was then vouchsafed 
Mathura. by Visnu to the goddess of Earth, who groaned 
under the king s oppressions, that He would 
Himself be incarnated in the esh as a son of Daivaki, sister 
of Kansa, with the object of destroying the ruthless monarch, 
who with his emissaries was devastating the earth. The message 
of the coming divine incarnation spread throughout heaven and 
caused great joy amongst the gods, so that Kansa also heard of 
it. For Narada, the heavenly sage, came to him and said that 
the eighth child of Daivaki, his sister, would be that incarnation 
of Visnu, whose first mission would be to kill him and then 
destroy other oppressors of the world. 

The prophecy alarmed Kansa who immediately put 
Daivaki and her husband Vasudeva in prison and ordered that 
all children born to her should be killed; for his ministers advised 
him that the prophecy of Narada was ambiguous in its meaning 
as it was not clear what was meant by the eighth child — 
supposing that Daivaki should have twelve children, then counting 
from the last, the fourth according to ordinary calculation would 
be the eighth. As the question of the king’s life or death hung 
on the correct solution, nothing ought to be left dubious and all 
the children of Daivaki should unsparingly be killed, thus com- 
pletely removing all chance of danger. One by one seven 
children were born to poor Daivaki in prison and they were all 
killed by Kansa. Ultimately Visnu came as the eighth child. 
He was born in the middle of the eighth night 
of the waning moon and as Vasudeva looked 
upon him, he saw the baby surrounded bya halo 
of light and possessed of other signs from which he knew him to 
be no other than Visnu himself; he was naturally eager to save 
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the divine child from the hands of the oppressor, and marched 
with him to the gates of the prison. The gate-keepers, at 
his approach, fell into a deep sleep, and the gates which 
were under strong lock and key, softly opened of them- 
selves making a passage for the child. The anxious father 
came to the Jumna whose dark waters rolled before him, 
with their foaming waves, and the night was so dark 
that he despaired of crossing it. But at this moment a 
jackal passed through the waters, showing that here there was 
a ford across the river and Vasudeva followed the steps of the 
jackal, and found land again under his feet. He crossed the 
Jumna and meanwhile the thousand-headed snake, Vasuki, 
raised his hoods aloft and protected the father and the child. 
Vasudeva went to Vrindavan where, according to the prophecy 
he had heard that night, a child was born to Nanda Ghosh, the 
prince of the Gopas or milkmen, who inhabited the district. 
In obedience to the prophecy he passed into the birthroom, the 
doors having yielded to his touch, placed his baby by the side 
of the sleeping Yasoda, queen of Nanda Ghosh, and “taking 
her baby with him, returned to the prison. In the morning 
Kansa heard of the birth of Daiwvaki's eighth child and found to 
his surprise that it was a girl. He, however, took the little thing 
into his hands and tried to dash its brains out against the stones. 
But this baby was an incarnation of the goddess Bhagavati. Just 
as he was throwing her against the stones she slipped from his 
hand and assuming her own appearance as a goddess rose to the 
sky, saying : ‘One who will kill you is growing up in Vrinda- 
van. The goddess disappeared and Kansa had no sleep by 


day and night. He constantly thought who this child might 
be, till he saw apparitions of his destroyer 
_ new born ch even in trees and walls, and sent emissaries 

_ throughout the land to kill every little child | 
sborn. The groan of mothers rose to ste oe the — * 
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Then some one said to him that little Krisna, his future 
destroyer, was growing up in the house of Nanda Ghosh, prince 
of Vrindavan and he sent Putana, the demon-nurse, to kill 
the child. -Putana was killed, and then, as | have said in a 
previous chapter in my remarks on the Bhagavata, one by one 

Kansa’s emissaries, Trinavarta, Baka, Kesi 

Krisna kills the - l s 

Kine jagan sana and others were killed in the course of similar 

missions and the King’s anxiety grew in an 
alarming degree. Last of all he sent Akrura, a devout Vaisnava, 
who would know whether it was indeed 
Visnu who was incarnated as Krisna, ordering 
him to bring Krisna to attend the Dhanuryajna or bow-sacrifice 
that he was holding at Mathura. Nanda Ghosh, a feudatory 
chieftain under Kansa, could not disobey his command. And 
Krisna and Balarama, his cousin, were taken 
to Mathura, where the former killed Kansa 
in the open court. 

This is briefly the story of the Bhagavata; but the Vaisnava 

Spite coals EE do not lay any stress on such manifesta- 
Bot interested in tions of the glory or aisvarya (244) of Krisna. 
They scarcely touch on any of the points, here 

mentioned, in their accounts of Krisna. 

They describe his games and pastimes at home where his 
mother Yasoda, while punishing him for misconduct, weeps 
for remorse. She would not allow him to go to the fields with 
other boys to graze the cattle for fear of Kansa’s emissaries; and 
every morning the shepherds would come to 
her and beg her to send Krisna with them for 
the day. The Gostha or songs of the pastoral sports detail how 
Yasoda at first refuses the shepherds but at last yields to their 
entreaties coupled with Krisna’s own request to be allowed to go 
to the meadow:—how the shepherd boys blow their horns and 
the cows follow them with frolicsome leaps ;—how Krisna plucks 
flowers and fruits and distributes them amongst the boys and 
how they play together, sometimes mimicking the cries of 


Akrura, 
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birds,—dancing with peacocks,—trying to skip over their own 
shadows and sometimes pursuing monkeys through the boughs 
of trees; at such a moment appears Trinavaria or some other 
demon while Krisna leaves his comrades, and though only a a boy, 
manifests himself in all his glory, and then destroying the demon 
rejoins his companions in triumph. So the boys, forsaken 
by Krisna, feel that they are helpless. They know him to be 
their friend and playmate but he is also a mystery to them. 
They cannot realise his greatness but his personality is dearer 
to them than life. In many dangers it is he who protects them in a 
way unintelligible to them. The lake Kaliya was poisoned by the 
great snake Kali; some of the shepherds go 
— — there, drink the water and die by poison; 
Krisna is informed of it; he comes swiftly to the lake, restores 
the children to life and enters the lake himself; disappearing in 
its waters, he wrestles with the great snake for a long time and 
in the meantime the shepherd-boys having lost Krisna, the 
friend of their souls, stand statue-like on the bank of the lake with 
tearful eyes. Who will now kill Kansa’s emissaries for them? 
Who will now protect them from Indra, the God of clouds, who 
has already tried to destroy the Vrinda groves by sending floods? 
Who will protect the cattle when a demon like Baka comes down 
to devour them? The apple of their eyes, their protector, play- 
fellow and constant companion, their friend and philosopher, 
their ever-beloved Krisna has now disappeared in the waters of 
the poisonous lake Kaliya, and they cry out in song: 
*"O, let us all go, let us goto mother Yasoda, and tell 
her—O ifiother; the jewel of your heart is lost by us inthe waters 
— The moon of the Vrinda groves has set on yonder 
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lake! The Vrinda groves are now void and all the world is void 
_ to us and what is now left that we should care to live for!” 

At this juncture comes Radha like a mad woman stricken 
with fear, —with her hair dishevelled ; she goes to throw herself in- 
to the waters of Kaliya, —when lo! the great serpent Kaliya raises 
its hood aloft,—two mermaids on two sides singing the praises 
of Krisna and on the hood of the serpent, from which a rich 
diamond sparkles like the sun, stands Krisna playing on his flute. 
The picture of this scene which is called Kaliya damana, is to be 
found in all the artists’ shops in Bengal. The boys are as if 
restored to life by the sight. All these incidents are the subject 
of song in the gostha; and the Vaisnava padas describing these 
pastoral scenes tenderly appeal to the heart and claim a tribute 
of tears from their readers. 

Then comes the Deva Gostha. Here the boys describe a 
superb scene that they have witnessed in the 
Vrinda groves,—while they come as usual in 
the morning to solicit Yasoda'’s permission to take her dear son to 
the woods. They say, “O mother, believe not your Krisna to be 
acommon child. We cannot conceive of his greatness. He is 
our comrade and friend, but he is no ordinary mortal. Resplen- 
dent bzings, with halo of light round their heads, appear in the 
forest. O mother, we never knew that such 
beings lived in Vrindavan. A woman of 
superhuman beauty comes riding on a lion to the forest every day 

and taking our Krisna in her arms gives him 
The gods and god- : 
desses come downto sweet cream and butter to eat. But Krisna 
P Speak | thoes amongst us! They are so 
sweet, so sweet! O mother, though you area queen, you have 
nothing so delicious!’ Thus the boys unconsciously indicate 
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that the Goddess Bhagavati comes amongst them to meet Visnu 
who is incarnated as Krisna. They continue, “Then comes, O 
mother, a host of other beings. We know them not. Never in 
Vrinda groves, have we seen such men! One of them rides on a 
buffalo (Yama, king of Death), another a peacock (the warrior-god 
Karttikeya) anda third, resplendent with a crown from which 
diamonds shoot forth their light like suns, comes riding on a huge 
white elephant (Indra riding on the elephant Airavata) and then 
comes another being with four faces, radiant as fire, counting the 
beads of his rosary (Brahma, the Creator). They all come to our 
Krisnaand if he looks at them with kindliness, they feel as if 
they are blessed, their eyes become tearful with joy; they dare 
not approach him too closely, they hold him in so great a rever- 
ence. But last comesa beggar riding ona bull. He puts on a 
tattered tiger's skin and from his matted locks flows a stream. 
He is covered with dust and serpents hiss from his head. As 
he sees Krisna he dances for joy and Krisna becomes all impa- 
tience to meet him. He clasps the beggar in his arms and locks 
him ina close embrace saying, ‘O Lord, you are immaculate, 
unapproachably pure and a true Yogi. I gave you the golden 
palace of Kailasa and apppointed Kuvera, the god of wealth as 
your store-keeper; but you live in funeral grounds on scanty food, 
and have not been moved from the stern ascetic life. You are 
above all the gods,—O Lord, O Lord, | worship you.’ Saying 
this our Krisna falls at his feet. But the beggar washes his feet 
with the water that Hows from his matted locks and says again and 
again, ‘| am blessed, | am blessed." This refers to an interview 
of Krisna with Siva. The waters from his locks are the holy 
streams of the Ganges. 
These songs all possess a deep spiritual significance. Through 
the legends of gods and goddesses they ‘touch 
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Beyond the pale of palaces, of the world’s splendour and luxury, 
the Vrinda groves are situated under a clear sky, and the simple- 
minded shepherds, by dint of their sincere devotion alone, acquire 
the spirit of resignation to him which theologists and monastic 
Pedants, with all their learning, cannot realise. 

Then comes the Ulttara-Gostha or return home of the 

shepherds. The mother is anxious. The shades 

The Uttara- Goatha : : : 

Of retum home.” of evening cover the Vrinda groves ;—the last 

ray of light disappears from the western horizon 
and the poor Yasoda is restless. She goes into her apartments 
to learn the time and comes out looking wistfully towards the 
woods. Afraid of Kansa’s emissaries or of other accidents be- 
falling her beloved Krisna, she describes to her companion and 
relative Rohini her anxious féars. She knows that her voice will 
not be heard, yet calls aloud “Krisna, Krisna, Krisna’; and when 
her anguish is at its deepest, lo! the horn sounds, or the lowing 
of the cows is heard, and she runs out to meet her son. Krisna, 
with sportive steps amongst his gay companions with the crown 
of peacock feathers bent a little to the left and the garland of forest 
flowers hanging round his neck,—his face marked with beautiful 
alaka and tilaka,—comes running to the embrace of his doting 
mother. This is the Uttara-Gostha. 

But these incidents also, comparatively speaking, form a very 
minor portion of the literature-of the padas, the 
greater part of them being devoted to Krisna s 
amours with Radha. 

Radha is the daughter of the king Vrisa Bhanu. When she 
was born she did not open her eyes, and people thought she was 
blind. Amongst others Krisna as a boy went to see the new-born | 
child. But when he stood beside her, she opened her eyes, so 
that before seeing anything of the world she might see him—the | 
lord of the universe, unto whom she was pledged in love from ` 

~“ birth. In due time she was married to Ayana Ghosh. 

Visakha, one of her maids, now showed her a picture of 
Krisna. The moment she saw it, she felt a strange emotion, she 
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yearned to see him inthe flesh. There under 
ae tow the shade of a Kadamba tree with the crown 
made of peacock feathers benta little to the left, and adorned 
with the flowers of the forest, stood the young shepherd-god, flute 
in hand; the flute sang ‘Radha, Radha,” and on the moment she 
fell in love. Her maids did not know what had wakened in her 
heart. She would go and come out of her room a hundred times 
in an hour without cause, look wistfully towards the Kadamba 
tree, and sigh deeply. Sometimes she would quietly sit like a 
statue and rise suddenly with a start. Her garments hung loosely 
on her, her necklace fell to the ground, she cared not for it. The 
maids thought she was possessed by ghosts. One evening she 
softly related to them her story. It was as if the dark blue sky 
had taken a human shape,—the rainbow on the top had assumed 
the beauty of the crown of peacock’'s feathers and the woods and 
forests had given their floral tribute to adorn his person. His flute 
called constantly ‘Radha, Radha,’ and she could not control 
herself. She took little food or fasted altogether and looked like 
a Yogini with her yellow cloth, and fixed her gaze on the clouds, 
with which she held communion with uplifted hands. 

The emotions of Krisna were no less fervent. The spikes of 
the Champaka flowers, drenched with the rain, blossomed and 
he was reminded of Radha at the sight. He could not look 
towards Vrisa Bhanu’s palace for his tears; day and night he took 
his flute in his hand and sang ‘Radha, Radha.’ 

Then comes the meeting. She stealthily walks along the 
forest-path to meet him, A dark-coloured 
sadi hides her in the dark night; likea creeper 
with fine foliage and gay flowers or like a streak of lightning 
formed in human shape she goes—caring not for caste—fearing 
not the slanderous tongues of the wicked or the reprimands of 
her elderly relations,—offering herself, body and soul, to his 
service. She comes to him as a martyr for love, and joins him 
in the bowers of the Vrinda groves; and from that time forward 
ey night the maids prepare a bower of flowers and there Krisna 
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and Radha meet. There are many mancseuvres and devices adopted 
by the lovers for these meetings and the scandal has by this time 
spread. Radha said she would mind no consequence. If the 
world will not look at her face, well and good. She will repeat 
the name of Krisna day and night and the joy derived from 
that would make up for all her sufferings. ‘ Take my bracelets 
away, O maids, the service of Krisna will adorn my hands 
and | want no other ornaments for them;—take away my 
necklace of purest pearls, the thought of Krisna is the ornament 
of my breast; | want no other for it; the praise of Krisna will 
adorn my ears, no need of ear-rings for them. The ground trodden 
by Krisna’s feet is dear to me; cover my body, O maidens, 
with the sacred dust of that ground! Oh! | shall turn a Yogini 
for love. My infamy is known,—you fear it, but | glory in it; 
| glory in all that the love of Krisna may bring to me!’ 

We have already spoken of how Krisna goes in the disguise 
of a physician knowing Radha to be ill and on the pretext of 
feeling her pulse touches her hand, and is overjoyed. He sees 
her in the guise of a holy nun, and blesses her before all 
present, while with side-long glances conveys to her secretly 
his deep love. Many similar devices are described. One day 
Subala, one of the friends and companions of Krisna, dressed 
as a girl, went to Radha privately and told her that Krisna was 
reminded of her at the sight of a champaka flower and it being 
day time he was not able to see her, and a ftt of unconsciousness 
had come over him. On hearing this she immediately exchanged 
clothes with Subala and looking like a pretty shepherd-boy, 
with the shepherd’s crook in her hand, went to the pastoral 
grove leaving Subala in the house, disguised as a girl. There 
she saw Krisna lying on the earth unconscious and took him 
in her arms. At her touch his senses came back to him ; but 


“without looking at her he said, “OO Subala, tell me where is 


my Radha, the soul of my soul?” Radha said, " Look at me, 
i am your devoted servant. You do not recognise mel!” and 
Krisna in raptures held her to his breast. 
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But Radha is a princess. Occasionally an idea of her own 

position in contrast with that of a village- 

shepherd is not unnatural in her. One day 

the shepherds thought, if the cows were 

adorned with necklaces of pearls, how grand they would look! 

They applied to Krisna who sent Sudama, a fellow-shepherd, 

to Radha, asking her for a pearl. One pearl would be enough, 

he said. He would sow it in the ground and by his power 

create pearl-plants. The princess sat in the company of her 

maidens, and told Sudama in reply—‘‘Foolish shepherd, know 

that pearls grow in sea-shells and they are precious things. 

They are not like the forest-flowers that you pluck every day 

in the Vrinda-groves. The idea is worthy only of a shepherd. 

You want to adorn cows with necklaces of pearls; no monarch 

could be so lavish as to entertain such a wild fancy. Go back 

to your Krisna and say that the dew of heaven falls into the 

sea-shells under the influence of the constellation Svati, a 

rare happening, and is formed into pearls, and that fishers 

risk their lives to bring them from the bottom of the sea. It 

is not as easy to get a pearl as to possess a kadamba or a cham- 

paka flower.’ The maids also jeered at Sudama who stood 

silent, much mortified at being ridiculed in this manner. The 

crown of flowers fell from his head, his crook fell from his 

hand; insulted and disappointed he returned to Krisna and 

related the story of the treatment he had received from Radha 

and her maids. Krisna heardit; a sense of shame suffused his 

face, and he ‘was pensive for some time; then he said, “Very 

well, my friends, | shall obtain a pearl by some means or 

other. Please wait here a moment for me.“ He ran to his 

=- mother and begged for a pearl. Yasoda said, ‘‘Foolish boy, 

| what would you do with a pearl?" But Krisna would. “not 7 

leave her without one. He was refused and with tears in Spee 

= his eyes was about ‘to return, when Ventas les : ll 

i in affection :— “After all a pearl is of | ae 

—* 

— my Krisna. 1 cannot sce him sad.” 
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to her and from her ear-ring gave the brightest pearl that 
she had. 

Forthwith he ran to his companions and sowed the pearl, 
Lo, the plants grew and ina few moments they were rich with 
their precious burden. The bank of the Jumna—its groves 
and bowers—all looked as if they were set on fire,—the pearls 
reflecting the light of the sun. The ‘shepherds plucked them 
as fast as they could, made necklaces of them, put them round 
their own necks in profusion and hung them on the cows. In 
the meantime a maid of Radha had come to the Jumna to 
fetch water, when her eyes were dazzled by the wonderful scene. 
She hid himself behind a tree, and stealthily saw all that the 
shepherds did with the pearls. She hastened home and reported 
the matter to Radha, who now felt remorse for her conduct. 
She sent one of her maids to sound Krisna as to how he would 
treat her. But the shepherds sent her away with rough words. 
Radha herself hastened in the evening to the spot: but the 
pearl-groves had disappeared and she saw a strange city looking 
like a second heaven on the banks of the Jumna. There were 
celestial maidens with golden rods in hand guarding the gate of 
the city, and each maiden was as beautiful as herself and 
decorated with jewels and ornaments such as no earthly princess 
wore, She asked one of them if she knew where her Krisna was. 
The damsel replied in contempt,— “What! You want Krisna ! 
You could never reach his palace, itis the highest in heaven. 
You will pass many a city like this before you reach his palace; 
but the guards will not allow you to enter." And poor Radha 
in deep anguish of heart passed on from place to place,—all dis- 
playing wonderful wealth, their spires and domes resplendent with 
diamonds, and reaching up to the starry regions,—heavenly 
damsels of beauty superior to any she could claim, rudely preven- 
ting her passage, and when she asked about Krisna, saying, 
“How foolish for a mad woman to think of reaching the highest 
heaven, the Vaikuntha of Krisna!” There in the starry night 
when the dews were falling and the champaka was diffusing its 
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fragrance,—the soft murmurs of the Jumna were heard from a 
distance,—in that dark night illuminated by the diamonds on the 
walls of the palaces and the stars of the sky, the unfortunate 
wanderer moved from gate to gate with pale face crying ‘O 
Krisna !', and as the gate-keepers treated her with contempt and 
even rudeness,—her eyes became full of tears and she suddenly 
fell on her knees and with clasped palms prayed,—'O Lord of 
my Soul, O Lord of the Universe, O Krisna, | am a poor woman, 
foolish to the extreme and full of frailties and sins. Pardon me, 
O Lord, pardon me. I cannot live without thee. | die here.’ 
And she drooped low even as a flower droops when the rains 
fall upon it, and in deep resignation she sat closing her eyes 
dazzled with the glories before her. ‘How weak am I! How 
poor and cursed!’, she cried. ‘But forsake me not, O Lord of 
the Universe; | am but a poor and ignorant milk-maid,’ and 
when she opened her eyes, the palaces had all gone and she saw 
her own Krisna,—the shepherd-boy standing before her, flute 
in hand, and taking her gently by the arm, saying, ‘‘Radha, 
my soul, the joy of my life, where have you been so long?" 
and she clasped his feet with her hands and for her choked 
voice could not say where she had been. God does not come 
to the proud but yields to love. This isthe meaning to be found 
in this story.” 

There are innumerable songs describing similar incidents 
in this love-story. The last is the Mathur, the most pathetic 
of all. Kansa sends Akrura to Vrinda-groves to bring Krisna. 


E A chariot comes to take him. The shepherds 


panting.” stand speechless, statue-like and with choked 


voices, they cannot even say, ‘don't go.” 
Yasoda lies unconscious in her frantic agony of heart. Nanda 








-milk-maids with Radha at their head go tothrow themselve: 
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for unbearable will their life in Vrindavan be when Krisna has 
gone away. The birds Suka and Sari sit mute, not singing their 
accustomed merry tunes. The cows look wistfully towards the 
far bank of the Jumna where Mathura is situated. The bees no 
longer hum round the blooming flowers. All 
Vrindavan deserted b s — 
by Krisna. the groves of Vrinda look like a ‘picture of 
desolation where the shepherds and the maid 
remain plunged in sorrow after the chariot has moved away. 
Krisna kills Kansa and is restored to Vasudeva and Daivaki, 
but poor Nanda and Yasoda are blinded with weeping. 
Radha with her maids seek the Vrinda groves; itis a mad 
and fruitless search; she asks the jessamine, the lotus and the 
kunda flower if they can tell her the where- 
by eae forsaken abouts of Krisna; she stands lost in a trance, 
and then runs on again—the thorns pierce her 
feet, she does not care ; the maids say, ‘do not run in that way, 
the thorns will pierce your feet, the snakes may bite; the place 
abounds with them,” Radha says, ‘when | fell in love with a 
shepherd, | know | would have to wander through forests full of 
thorns. So | brought thorns from the woods and placing them 
in my courtyard, | learnt to walk on them. | guarded myself 
against snakes by learning charms with the same object; so | 
fear them not.’ She comes to the pleasant bowers—there her 
senses leave her completely. Her gaze is transfixed to the clouds 
| overtopped with a rainbow; she mistakes them for Krisna and 
addresses them” “O go not away! Wait but for a moment, 
thou, friend of my soul, leave me not thus. One should not 
forsake her who cannot live without him. If you stay not 
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here, go wherever you will; but wait only one moment. If 
you are resolved to go away, tears cannot check you, | know, and 
tears cannot produce love. If my life goes out for this, let it go. 
Who can avoid fate! Alas, dear friend, who can detain the 
unwilling heart by mere importunities !'’ 

“But bear with me for one word more. Our feelings were 
mutually sincere. But you are indifferent tome now. The result 
of this will be that our love which was pure as gold will be 
misunderstood ; others will blame the love that killed the milk- 
maids. Stand there a moment, if you will not come near, wait 
only there where you are, and see how | die of love." 

All this Radha addressd to the clouds mistaking them for 
Krisna. At this stage she swoons and Vrinda, the maid, comes. 
She uses various methods to bring her mistress to her senses, 
but she fails. Her maids cry aloud, ‘Radha is dead.’ With thin 
cotton placed near her nostrils they feel that there is still little 
breath left. She is carried to the Syamakunda, and they plunge 
her body into the holy waters—a usage followed by the Hindus 
at the moment of death and called the Antarjali, and the 
maidens whisper in her ear ‘O Krisna, O Krisna, —for the 
dying soul must hear the name of God. On hearing 
Krisna s name she slowly revives and looks helplessly around; 


weak and feeble she cannot speak. Vrinda says, “At the first 


infatuation of love Krisna gave a bond to Radha that he would 
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be her slave all his life. She now wants back this bond assuring 
the maids that she will go to Mathura with it and bring him back 
bound in chains as a runaway slave. Radha, though dying for 
love, cannot hear any one abuse Krisna. She speaks her foolish 
fears in gentle whispers to Vrinda®, ‘Oh, do not bind him, 
do not speak rude words to him. If you say a rude 
word, his lovely face will grow pale, my heart breaks at the very 
thought of it.’ 
But Radha and Krisaa are no historical personalities with 
The spiritualisation enlightened Vaisnavas. Krisna Kamalat, the 
— — Ena poet, says of Krisna, ‘‘When the God-vision 
becomes clear in the soul the devotee expresses it by the allegory 
of Krisna’s coming to the Vrinda-groves. When the vision fades 
away, he considers Krisna to have gone to Mathura.” Dasarathit, 
another poet of the old school, says, ‘‘If you O Krisna, come to 
my heart, it will be sacred as the Vrinda-groves. My devotion 
to you will be expressed in the symbol of Radha; my desire to 
reach the final emancipation will be as Vrinda the milkmaid. 
My body will be the palace of Nanda Ghosh and my love for you 
will be Yasoda herself. Bear, © Lord, the load of my sins as 
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once you did the mount Govardhan and destroy my six passions 
which are like the six emissaries of Kansa.’ The whole matter 
is thus spiritualised. Chaitanya Deva said, As a young man 
yearns for his beloved, even so the soul yearns for God; it is 
for want of a better object of comparison that the Vaisnavas 
worship the Lord under this form. ™* 

A person who yearns for God should not care for home for 
fame, or for any earthly consideration ; he must renounce all. This 
idea is best expressed by the allegory of Radha and Krisna ; fora 
woman, peculiary situated as she is, in the Hindu society, cannot 
contract love with a stranger without risking all that is near and 
dear to her. The spirit of martyrdom in this love is kindred to 
that for which the soul of a true devotee is always ready. Per- 
secutions and all manner of earthly evils must come upon him 
as a matter of course and the world will call such a man, a knave, 
a maniac and what not; but he must stick to his faith in spite of 
all misfortune. Hence this symbol was adopted by the Vaisnavas 
to express their unflinching devotion and self-sacrifice for religion. 

The personality of Chaitanya Deva gave a new form to this 

ia vemotions at OE literature. If one reads carefully a 
Chaitanya Deva attri number of Vaisnava padas from such collec- 
tions as the Padakalpalatika, Padakalpataru, 

and Padasamudra together with some of the biographies of 
Chaitanya Deva, they will be struck with the fact that nearly all 
the emotions ascribed to Radha are taken from those of Chaitanya 
Deva. The rapturous feelings on his seeing the clouds described 
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in his biographies are attributed to Radha in the padas. His fine 
frenzy lends charms to the similar mental states ascribed to her, 
and the sight of a kadamba flower, of the river Jumna, of the 
Vrinda groves, lifts both into a state of rapture. One who is not 
an adept in Chaitanya-literature will be charmed while reading the 
padas by the high poetical flights reached in the description of 
Radha's love for Krisna, and will not easily suspect that in the 
accounts of this love they are perusing the story of Chaitanya’s 
realisation. In fact there are innumerable songs in this literature 
which echo the sentiments of Chaitanya Deva, and there is in 
this respect a difference between the love-songs of Radha and 
Krisna of the pre-Chaitanya period and those that followed him. 
The allegory becomes complete and beautiful in the latter as it 
bears the stamp of this influence, and the compilers of the 
collections of these songs have clearly indicated this by 
giving as a prologue to each chapter a song describing the 
emotions of Chaitanya Deva by Vasu Ghosh, Narahari 
or other poets who personally witnessed them. Such a 
prologue is called the Gaura-Chandrika or preli- 
minary verses in praise of Cha tanya; the songs 
that follow are true to the spirit of the emotions of Chaitanya 
though the love of Radha and Krisna is apparently the subject of 
them. For instance, in the Purvaraga or Dawn of Love, we have 
several Gaura-Chandrikas to indicate the subsequent spirit of the 
songs. One Gaura-Chandrika runs thus* ‘*To day | saw the 
moon of Navadvipa (Chaitanya);—resting his cheek upon 


The Gaura-Chandrika 
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his hand he sits brooding quietly—lost in thought: he 
goes and comes without intention; as he wanders towards 
the woods where the flowers bloom, his eyes, large as 
full-blown lotuses, seem to float in tears. They betray great 
emotions. A strange gladness takes possession of him and 
Radhamohan (the poet) cannot enter into its meaning.” After 
a prologue of this sort the compiler gives many passages of love 
between Radha and Krisna. The first runs as follows :*— 
**She (Radha) comes out of her house a hundred times: her 
mind is agitated; she looks wistfully to the shade of the 
kadamba trees; Oh, why has Radha become so? She cares not 
for infamy, nor for the scoldings of the elderly women of her 
house. Has some spirit possessed her? Her loose garments she 
does not care to adjust, she sits quietly and rises with a sudden 
start; her ornaments fall carelessly from her person.” 
The difference between the songs written before and after 
s before and Chaitanya Deva is well marked: for instance, 
—— Chaitanya in a song on Abhisara or the stealthy visit of 
Radha to Krisna by night, we find Jayadeva, the Sanskrit poet of 


_ the 12th century, writing:f “The sounding nupura of your feet 


you must leave behind, for they will jingle; you should come 
to lover's bower putting on a dark-coloured sari.” In the night 
she would have to go stealthily ; so the poet recommends a dark 
sari to conceal her from the view of others and also to leave 
her nupura lest they should draw the attention of others by their 
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jinghng sounds. This is a very natural piece of advice to 
one who wants to meet her lover secretly; but let us read a love- 
apaa i song on Abhisara by a subsequent poet who 

wrote after Chaitanya Deva: ““ Her nupura 
called bankaraja sounds pleasantly and her bracelets make a 
merry jingling sound. She is surrounded by her maidens;—the 
high-sounding musical instruments, the Dampha and the Ravava 
are heard from a distance and a thin music flows on like waves 
of love.’ This seems quite unsuited to a song on Abhisara 
where secrecy must be the watchword. But the poet who wrote 
it had in his mind the processions of the sankirtan parties led 
by Chaitanya Deva where the Dampha, the Ravava and other 
musical instruments sounded their high notes and where the 
party marched, literally carried on by waves of love. 

These associations and references, however anomalous they 
may appear at times, as marring the natural beauty of a descrip- 
tion, do in fact nothing of the sort but lend a charm to it ;—-they 
only remind one of the spritual significance of these songs without 
affecting the poetry. The song referred to is highly poetical 
in spite of what might appear as its anomalies. | give below 
the full text.* ‘* Towards the cool shade of the Vrinda-groves 
Radha goes to meet Krisna, Her face is as beautiful as a newly 
risen moon, the sandal-marks adorn her lovely cheeks, a mark 
of kasturi is on her forehead; behind her hang her beautiful 
braids adorned by a golden jhapa with silken pendants and a 
lovely pearl brightens her nose. The bracelets and the nupura 
called Bankaraja make a merry jingle as she walks; her maids 
surround her and the high notes of Dampha and Ravaba are 
heard. As she goes, Cupid flies away terror-struck, and the 
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sweet scents from her person attract the bees, who mistake her 
foot-prints for lotuses and maddened with the perfumes fall to 
the ground in the hope of drinking honey, and only kiss the 
foot-prints. The beauty of her person far excels that of a golden 
creeper or the lightning flash—it shows the utmost skill the Creator 
had in command; gracefully she walks-as a royal swan; her 
arms rest on the shoulders of her maids. Poet Ananta Das says, 
they arrive at the bowers to the delight of Krisna.” The 
kasturi mark, or tilak, is a holy sign referred to in the above 
song, and this is another feature that reminds us of the spiritual 
significance of the song. The foot-prints bear the light red mark 
of the alta dye and hence they are mistaken for lotuses. So 
without injuring the postic beauty of the description or intro- 
ducing anything to jar on the ear of the unsuspecting lay reader, 
the songs are fraught with a deep religious significance which the 
true Vaisnavas only are privileged to enjoy. The references are 
so clear that to those versed in Chaitanya-literature, Radha the 
princess, portrayed in the songs, will pass away and the personality 
of a handsome Brahmin youth, maddened by God's love, 
bewailing his separation from Krisna and holding communion in 
a trance with the clouds of heaven, athe trees of the woods, 
and the waves of the Jumuna as though they were real friends 
who could tell him of the God he sought for, will appear as 
the only reality investing the songs with the significance and 
beauty of a higher plane. 

The love-literature of the Vaisnavas is a unique treasure. 


It displays the nicest classification of emotions. 
————— of and all conceivable forms of tender feelings. 






The Purvaraga or the Dawn of Love is dividex 
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into sub-heads such as— amafi, AMI, banta, MATA Coss, UWA 
etc. Then come **41fSats, At, atata, es gata, FAI, ASAH, 
feaa, afas, aaas, siera, acta, cantaba, niga, 
AIRAN, ISAAT, Corte, AFAA, Arey and many more. In 
Bhaktiratnakara we have 360 different kinds of the finer emotions 
of a lover's heart minutely classified. Each of these groups has 
hundreds of songs attached to it by way of illustration and has, 
besides, the usual prologues or Gaura-Chandrika which the poets 
have called a4 @#tcalfoes or lending permanent interest to the 
songs, suggesting spiritual associations. 

It is a curious literature. It deals with human passions 

mainly of the most platonic sort and has always 
— anman See aidoor ‘Open heayenwards. While perusing the 
spirituality, -accounts of love between man and woman in all 
its varied forms, the reader will every now and then find himself 
breathing a higher atmosphere; it is as though he comes to the 
junction of a river with the sea;—looking back, he sees a 
stream that comes through delightful landscapes, through groves 
and bowers that resound with human voices,—but looking for- 
ward he finds the endless sea that cuts off at the coast all 
connection with the human world and stretches on beneath the 
foaming waves till it loses itself in heaven. 

There is yet another account of Krisna’s life which the 
Vaisnava poets have taken pains to describe; it is the scene of 
Prabhasa. Krisna who was a shephered boy has killed Kansa 
and is now the king of Mathura; no more the crown of peacock- 
lhe feathers on his head, but a diadem sparkling 

with the richest jewels,—no more the rod 
Pachanbari in his hand to drive the cattle, but the sceptre to rule,— 
and no more playing the flute to madden poor Radha but playing 
with the fate of millions of his subjects. The Vrindavan scenes 
are forgotten. He has found his parents, Vasudeva and Daivaki ; 
and cares not to hear that Nanda and Yasoda have grown blind 
with weeping for him. The shepherd boys no longer tend the 
cattle on the banks of the Jumna as in Krisna’s time—they can- 
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not bear the sight of the Vrinda-groves. Radha's body is carried 
into the waters of the Jumuna and her maids know that in a few 
moments all will be over with her. At this time, the Dhanur- 
yajna or sacrifice of the bow is held in Mathura in the field of 
Prabhasa by Krisna. All the world is invited to attend it, but 
he does not invite the people of the Vrinda-groves. Nanda and 
Yasoda hear of the sacrifice and so do the shepherds. Uninvited 
they go, for they cannot bear separation from him any longer. 
The gate-keepers prevent them from having an interview with the 
king. Yasoda importunes them at every gate to be allowed to 
have a sight of her dear Krisna, but the gate-keepers take her to 
be a mad woman and will not allow her to pass into the Royal 
presence. Struck with grief Yasoda falls to the ground sighing 
ina manner which rends the heart to behold. Suddenly in the 
great hall Krisna with the Sruk—the golden sacrificial cup— 
reciting mantras falters in his speech; suddenly a tear starts to his 
eyes and he clasps his brother Balarama to his breast saying, “O 
tell me, Brother, where is my unfortunate mother, where are my 
comrades of the Vrinda-groveg and where is my Radha ? Away 
with my royal robes and kingdom ;—where are the scenes of our 
boyhood—the dear Jumuna andits bowers?’’ The whole scene 
changes from the grandeur of a royal palace to the groves 
of Vrinda. . | 
The reason why he did not invite the people of Vrindavan 
is that he held them as his own and it would be dishonouring the 
sacred relationship to send the formal letter of invitation due only 
to those who are more or less distant. 
Of the Padakartas (lit. masters of songs) that followed 
Vidyapati and Chandidas, the greatest by unanimous consent of 
; tok: all parties is Govinda Das. We find accounts 
9537-1612 AD. of this poet's life in  Bhaktiratnak AN, m ee 
, 4 Narottamvilas, Saravali, Anuragavalli, ‘anc i oe 
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scholar of Srikhanda at the time. Chiranjiva left his village 

home at Kumaranagar and settled at Srikhanda where he had 
married. But the Sakta element there was powerful and showed i 
open hostility towards the Vaisnavas. The result was that 
Govinda Das had to leave Srikhanda in his old age and settle 

at the village of Telia Budhuri on the Padma. 

Govinda Das belonged to the Vaidya or the physician caste. 
His elder brother Rama Chandra Kaviraj was a famous scholar 
and a friend of Narottam Thakur. Itis said that Govinda Das 
formerly belonged to the Sakta sect, but having recovered from a 
serious attack of!dysentery at the age of forty through the help of 
a devout Vaisnava, he adopted that faith and became a disciple 
of the famous Srinivas Acharyya. 

His songs on Radha and Krisna are held in great appreciation 
by the people. They are written in that sweet mixed dialect 
which is called the Brajabuli. Bengali by 
eliminating the Prakrit elements, and adopting 
the more rigid forms of Sanskrit has lost some of its natural 
mellifluousness but in Brajabuli we find a preponderance 
of Prakrit words together with a sprinkling of Maithili 
which contributes greatly to the softness of the mixed 
tongue. Brajabuli is not the spoken dialect of any province; yet 
it is not at all an artificial dialect. The choice Prakrit words to 
be found in old Bengali together with some of the soft-sounding 
Maithil words are combined in Brajabuli in an artistic manner. 
And the curious medley has been made singularly sweet and 
pleasing to the ear by the Vaisnavas in the padas. And Govinda 
Das particularly, who imitates Vidyapati in his songs, is a perfect 
master of this mixed language. His songs which are only next 
to those of Chandidas and Vidyapati in poetic merit are quite un- 
matched for their sweetness of language and show a wealth of 
rhythmical expression which brings him into the first rank of early — 
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at Budhuri. “‘‘In close retirement he was occupied in making 
a compilation of his precious songs with a gladsome heart.’ 

Govinda Das’s padas were sung during his life-time by 
Gokul Das and Sridas, two  brothers—inhabitants of Kancha 
Gariya, who enjoyed a great reputation in the Vaisnava commu- 
nity as singers; and it is related in Narottamvilas that Vira 
Bhadra Gosvami and Jiva Gosvami, two great apostles of the | 
Vaisnava faith, delighted in his songs and being full of admira- 
tion for the poet embraced him as a mark of their satisfaction when 
his padas were sung before them by the two gifted brothers. 

Besides his Bengali padas, Govinda Das wrote two Sanskrit 
works of great poetic beauty, viz., Sangita Madhava and 
K.arnamrita. | 

Govinda Das was born at Srikhanda in 1537 A.D. and 
died at Telia Budhuri in 1612 A.D. 

| give below two padas by Govinda Das. Radha feels that 
she cannot bear life forsaken by Krisna. She says :— 

t**Let my body after death be reduced to the earth of those 
paths which will be touched by the beautiful feet of Krisna. 
Let it be melted into the water of the tank where Krisna bathes. 
When I shall have expired, let my spirit live as the lustre of 
the mirror in which Krisna sees his face. O, let it be turned 
into a gentle breeze for the fan with which he cools himself. 
Wherever Krisna moves like a new-born cloud, may | become 


the sky behind, to form the background of his beautiful form.” 
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He for whose sake the reproofs of the elders and the 
slanderous tongues of the wicked were nothing to me:—he for 
whom | loved all the ills of life as if they were good fortune,— 
and for whom | broke my sacred maidenhood, foregoing the 
law observed by wedded wives,—strange, passing strange it is, 
that he wants to forsake me! How hard is this to believe! He 
who would leave his palace of pearls in expectation of meeting 
me and pass the whole night on thorny briers looking wistfully 
towards my path and he for whom, timid damsel that | am, | 
would walk on dark nights so lost in love that if a venomous 
snake had coiled round my feet, | should have considered it as 
nupura to adorn them. Says Govinda Das, it is not possible 
for him to forget this great love. 

Next to Govinda Das we may name Jnan Das and 

Balarama Das. Jnan Das was born at Kandra, 
—— and Balae + the district of Birbhum and Balarama Das 

belonged to the Vaidya caste and was an 
inhabitant of Srikhanda. His father was one Atmarama Das. 
Both Jnan Das and Balarama Das imitated the style of 
Chandidas their songs as Govinda Das did that of Vidyapati 
and the two poets were contemporary with Govinda Das. One 
of the most important festivals of the Vaishnavas that was ever 
held in Bengal was the Mahotsava ceremony of Srikheturi. 
Narottam Das who had renounced the world and embraced 
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the vow of Sannyasin was the heir to the gadi of Kheturi, the 
deceased Raja, Krisna Chandra Datta being his father. As, 
however, he did not accept the Raj, but made a gift of it to 
his cousin Santosh Datta, the latter out of gratitude and admira- 
tion for the Vaisnava worthy called in all members of the 
Vaisnava community to Srikheturi at a 
— ~ Mahotsava ceremony held by him with great 
eclat in 1504 A.D. The ceremony was a grand 
success and was in fact an historic event in Vaisnava society 
having been graphically described by many writers, chiefly by 
Narahari Chakravarty who in his Narottam-Vilas gives an 
elaborate list of the important members of the Vaisnava commu- 
nity who attended it. Govinda Das, Jnan Das, Balarama Das 
were all there and Vrindavan Das, the famous author of 
Chaitanya Bhagavata, was at the time a hoary-headed old man, 
described as ‘venerable and learned’ who took a prominent 
part in the affairs of the ceremony. We also find Basanta Ray 
there—the clever poet who revised Vidyapati’s poems and 
changed his Maithili to elegant Brajabuli in which we find his 
poems in the Bengali collections of the present day. The 
Mahotsava ceremony at Srikheturi is indeed a landmark in the 
history of the Vaismavas and a sort of light-house discovering 
to our view a whole panorama of scenes in which the illustrious 
Vaisnavas of the early 16th century, whose names are so familiar 
to us by their writings, played an important part. Besides, the 
history of social manners and customs and ways of life.of the 
Vaisnavas of that period have been faithfully recorded in the 
accounts of this festival. 
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lilamrita by Krisna Das Kaviraj and Vidagdha Madhava, a 
drama by Rupa Gosvami from Sanskrit into Bengali metrical 


verse, 

Yadunandan Chakravarti wrote Radha-Krisna-Lilakadamba. 
ede a Bengali poem containing 6000 couplets. He 
Chakravarti. was a disciple of Gadadhara Das. 

Prema Das, the Vaisnava name adopted by Purusottam 
ee (Siddhanta Vagisa) was born in Kulia in Nava- 


dvipa. He wrote the Vansi-Siksa, already 
noticed on page 513, in 1712 A.D. and translated Chaitanya — 
Chandrodaya, a Sanskrit drama by Kavikarnapura into Bengali. 


verse. 
Gauri Das, a highly respected personage of the Vaisnava 
Gauri Das community and a contemporary of Chaitanya 


Deva. Itis said that the latter presented Gauri 
Das with a Gita copied by himself and also an oar with which 
he rowed his small pleasure-boat on the Ganges. Gauri made an 
image of Chaitanya Deva in Nimba wood when the latter was on 
the eve of taking Sannyasin’s vows. This historic image is still 
worshipped at Ambikanagar in Kalna. 
Narahari Sarkar (1487-1540) of Srikhanda—a friend and 
Narahari Sarkar, follower of Chaitanya Deva. Chaitanya Deva is 
1487-1540 A.D. said to have exclaimed when in a trance in a 
village of southern India, ‘‘O Narahari, dear as my life, where 
art thou now? Recite Krisna's name once more and | will em- 
brace thee.’ Narahari belonged to the Vaidya caste. His 
father's name was Narayan. He wrote many padas in praise 


of Chaitanya. 
| Vasu Ramananda—a grandson of Maladhara Vasu who 
VAN A pee A translated the Bhagavata into Bengali. Rama- 


jan | nanda was a contemporary of Chaitanya Deva. 
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Ray Ramananda—the illustrious Prime Minister of King 

Prataprudra of Orissa and author of the 

Sanskrit drama, Jagannatha-Vallabha which 
Chaitanya delighted to read. Ramananda Ray was a great 
friend and follower of Chaitanya. He has left some Bengali 
padas of singular beauty; the following one finds a place in 
Chaitanya-Charitamrita and has a deep spiritual meaning which 
must be explained in the light of Vaisnava philosophy : 

#1. “At first love dawned (on my heart) by a glance ow 
his eye. 

2. It went on growing and knew no stop. 

3. When Cupid entered our souls, forgetful we became that 
he was a man and | a woman. — 
4. O maidens, ask him, how could he have forgot all this 
story now ! 

5. Nor had we, in this love, waited for a secret agent or any 
third party. In this union Cupid was our guide.” The idea 
contained in the 3rd stanza is mystic. 

Rama Ray died in 1584 A.D. 

Narahari Chakravarty—author of Narottamavilas and Bhakti- 

À ratnakara—the celebrated biographical -and i. 


Ray Ramananda 


| Nesher Chelreventy- - historical works already mentioned wrote a large — 
aS number of padas under the name of Ghanasyam Das. There qai 
"i is also- another Ghanasyam—a padakarta, son of Divya ‘Sinha Pr 
i ih an gen o Govinda Dae, the illustrious poet. isan iji, LA, 
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Ramagopal Das—the author of Rasakalpavalli (written in 

1643 A.D.) wrote many padas of exquistie 

beauty and his son Pitambar Das, author of 

Pitamber Das. Rasamanjari, contributed a good number of 
padas to Vaisnava collections. 


Jagadananda, a Vaidya by caste. He was a descendant of 
Mukunda, one of the contemporaries of 
Chaitanya. They were originally residents of 
Srikhanda, but afterwards settled at the village of Yophalai in the 
district of Burdwan. Jagadananda cared only for sweet words in 
his padas. We have come across some of the drafts of his 
composition in his own handwriting, which show that he was far 
from being a born poet; he acquired the power of writing poetry 
c by mastering the vocabulary of sweet-sounding words, as a school- 
boy acquires a knowledge of Geography by noting the places in 
his memory. One of the drafts shows that he made himself busy 
to ind out the synonyms of words to be used in his songs. On 
the other page of the said draft he scribbled doggerels with the 
words on his list; he cared for nothing else than to create a 
pleasant jingle with them. He writes a line and then cuts it 
through and repeats the process several times, all the while 
evidently turning over the other page with the object of drawing 
upon the vocabulary which seems to be the only source of his 
inspiration; thus correcting words continually with the help 
derived from it, he lights upon highly ornate expressions and 
composes a couplet in which. rhythm is done to a fault; such 
couplets we find in the Padakalpataru and we cannot help enjoying 
the humour of the Herculian effort put forth to give them the shape 
in which they are finally presented to us. | They hardly convey 
any sense through the jingle of words which it was the primary 
object of the poet to create. Jagadananda died in 1704 at 
Yophalai where a mela is held every year to commemorate his 
death. A collection of his padas with a learned preface was 
i “published not long ago by the late Babu Kalidas Nath of 
ee. alika. >“ T x 
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Vansi Vadana, son of Chhakari Chattopadhyay. Vansi 

anu Yaaa. Vadana was born in the village of Patuli in 
1498 A.D. 


Rama Chandra—a grandson of Vansi Vadana. He settled 
at the village of Radhanagar. He migrated 
from Patuli to Radhanagar on the Padma. 
Born in 1534 A.D., died in 1584 A.D. 
Sachi Nandan—brother of Rama Chandra. Besides- padas 
Sachi Nandan. he wrote a poem called the Gauranga-Vijaya. 
Paramesvari Das: We find a mention of this Padakarta in 
connection with the Maholsava ceremony at 
Kheturi which he attended in 1504 A.D. 
Yadunath Acharyya—son of Ratnagarbha Acharyya, a friend 
and follower of Chaitanya” Deva. The 
family which originally resided at Sylhet 
migrated to Navadvipa during Chaitanya Deva's life-time. 
Prasad Das—a native of Visnupur in the district of Bankura. 


Rama Chandra. 


Paramexvari Das. 


Yadanath Acharyya. 


Prasad Das He had the title of Kavipati. 
Uddhava Das—a friend of Vaisnava Das who compiled 
Uddhava Das the celebrated Padakalpataru—an inhabitant of 


Tena Vaidyapura. 

Radha Vallabh Das,—son of Sudhakar Mandal of Kancha- 
Radha VallabhDas = gadia and the compiler of Bengali translation 
Vilapa Kusumanjali by Raghu Nath Goswami. 

Ray Sekhar or Sasi Sekhar—an inhabitant of the village 

Ray Sekhar. of Parana in the district of Burdwan. He 
lived early in the 16th century. * | 
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in Bengali. They were kain ali inhabitants of Kumarhatta, 
but finally settled at Navadvipa. They belonged to the Kayastha 
caste. Vasu Ghosa’s padas in praise of Chaitanya are the best 
of their kind and they genérally form the Gaur Chandrika or 
the prelude to the songs of Radha’ and Krisna “in all collections 
of Vaisnava padas, The present Maharaja of Dinajpur is 7 
descended from Vasu Ghosa through one of his daughters. — 
Champati Ray—a famous Padakarta. We find the follow- 
ing line about him in the Sanskrit notes affixed 
to the Padamrita-Samudta by Radha Mohan 
p Thakura. 
_*** There lived in Southern. India a great follower of 
Chaitanya by the name of Champati. He is this famous 


~ Champati Ray £ 


Padakarta.” = ~- 
-= Daivakinandan, a contemporary of Chaitanya Deva and ‘ 
Daivakinandan. = author of Vaisnava-Vandana, i 

3 * Narasinha Deva—Raja of Pakva Palli, whose efforts to © 
Rr oe vanquish Narottam Thakur in a contro- 


versial discussion culminated in complete failure 
and his own acceptance of the creed of the Vaisnavas. | 
The Raja wrote several padas of great beauty. . . l 
Raja Vira Hamvira of Visnupur to whom a reference has 
JA a a S already been made, composed many padas 


F | some of which we find in Sie —— 


by Narahari Chakravarti. | | 
ee Madhavi—a sister of Sikhi Mahiti wa a contemporary of - 4 
f "Madhavi. 4 Chaitanya—wrote_ padas under the name of | 


Kg Bn Sarah 7 Madhavi Das. She. was renowned for her ~ 


Piety —— purity | of life. on a = os 
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of some more Padakattas is to be found in my Bengali work 
*Vangabhasa-O-Sahitya,’ in the Bengali Encyclopzedia—the Visva 
Kosa and in the collection of songs in praise of Chaitanya Deva 


edited by the late Babu Jagadbandhu Bhadra and published by 


the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. 


| give below a list of the 


Padakartas whose padas | have been able to collect up to the 
present with the number of padas they composed. 


NAME 


Ananta Das 
Akbar Ali 
Ananda Das 
Bhuvana Das 
Chandra Sekhar 
Churamani Das 
Sankar Das 





A list of Padakartas 


NUMBER NAME NUMBER 
OF PADAS. OF PADAS 
47 Ananta Acharyya 2 
| Atmaram Das 9 
3 Bhupati Nath i 7 
2 Chandi Das 960 
3 Champati Thakur ; 13 
1 Chaitanya Das 15 
4 Sachinandan Das 3 
3 Syama Chandra Das | 
3 Syamananda 7 
l Sivaram Das 25, 
4 Siva Sahachari —W 
7 Srinivas 3 
2 Sekhar Ray 176 
1 Dina Ghose | 
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NAME 


Gaur Sundara 
Ghanaram Das 
~ Hari Das 
Harekrisna Das 
Jagadananda Das 
Jagamohan Das 
Jnan Das 
Kabir 
Kamarali 
Kanu Das 
Kalikisore 
Krisna Das 
Krisna Prasad 
Lochan Das 
Madhusudana 
Manohar Das 
Madhava Das 
Madhavi Das 
Murari Gupta` 
Mohan Das 
Natavara 
Nanda (Dvija) 
Narasinha Das 
Narottam Das 


Nava Chandra Das 


“Nasir Mamud 
Nrisinha Deva 


Paramananda Das 


v Phakir Habir 


[5 


Raghu Nath 
~ Rasamayi Dasi © 


Ramakanta 


badi 


NUMBER . NAME 
OF PADASs — 
3 Gauri Das 
14 Ghanasyam Das 
7 Hari Vallabh 
2 WHareram Das 
5 Jagannath Das 
2 Jaykrisna Das 
194 Jnanhari Das 
| Kaviranjan 
| Kanai Das 
14 Kamadeva 
179 Krisna Kanta Das 
22 Krisnapramoda 
5 Laksmi Kanta Das 
30 Mathura Das 
5 Mahesa Vasu 
6 Madhava Ghosh 
65 Madhavacharyya 
17 Madhu 
5 Murari Das 
27 Mohani Das 
| Nandan Das 
| Nayananda Das 
| Narahari Das 
6| Nava Kanta Das 
2 Naranarayan Bhupati 
| Nripati Sinha 
4 Paramesvar Das 
12 Pitambar Das 
| Phatan 
3 Rasamaya Das 
+1 Rasik Das 
| Ram Chandra Das 
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NAME Nummer NAME 
OF PADAS: 

Ram Ray | Radha Mohan 
Raja Sinha Bhupati 4 

Radha Vallabh 29 Radha Madhava 
Ramananda 15 Ramananda Das 
Ramananda Vasu 9 Rupanarayan 
Sadananda | Sal Beg 

Sinha Bhupati 7 Sundara Das 
Subal | »Sekha Jalal 
Sekh Bhik | “Sekh Lal 

Saiyad Martuja | Tulasi Das 
Uddhava Das 110 Vala Deva 
Balarama Das 13! Balai Das 
Vallabha Das 26 Vansi Vadana 
"Basanta Ray 33 Vasudeva Ghosa 
Vijayananda Das | Vidyapati 

Vindu Das 4 Vipra Das 
Vipradas Ghosa 161 WVisvambhara Das 
Vira Chandra Kar | Vira Narayan 
Vira Vallabh Das | Vira Hamvira 
Vaisnava Das 27 Vrindavan Das 
Vrajananda "| Yadunandan 
Yadu Nath Das ~ I7 Yadupati 
Yasoraja Khan — | Yadavendra 
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This pada literature is a mine of poetry. It breathes ` 
freedom from the rigid style of the old writers who were always 
The padas breathe aiming at classical figures of speech. Here - 
a spirit of freedom we find classical figures only occasionally, but 
more often the posts hit upon common-place objects and 
translate them into apt and happy similes. The style of the 
best amongst the padakarias is free from all slavish imitation of 
Sanskrit models and is full of appropriate homely words and 
happy turns of expression taken from common life which 
discovers the innate strength of our language. By adopting the 
Brajabuli, the padakartas not only made their language a \ 
fitter vehicle of tender thought, but gave scope for contributions | 
to this literature by poets outside Bengal. Hence it is that we 
The advantages of fnd the songs of Champatipati, a poet of 
adopting Brajabull southern India and of Madhavi and Rama 
Ray, who belonged to Orissa, collected in Bengali compilation 
of songs. These poets found it easier to adopt Brajabulli 
than Bengali, as the former had in it a profuse admixture 
of Hindi which people of all parts of India spoke and 
understood. 


In an earlier chapter of our history we have noticed that 
rustic songs such as Manik Chandra Rajar Gan were full of - 
common-place words taken from life. The writers of these 
The padakartas pre- songs could not use Sanskritic expressions | 
Serka tovens. simply because they were illiterate; but the 
pada literature of the Vaisnavas abounds, as | have already said, | 4 
in loose Prakrit forms—not asa result of ignorance of Sanskrit, `- 
for these poets were almost all Sanskrit scholars, but because ~ 
they had a finer power of perception as compared with the poets 

| of the Sanskritic School and knew better than they, that the 
ja — poetic vision must be supplied from life and not from classical 








alone. They drew richly, moreover, from the living 
fountain of love that was before them—in the ecstasies of 
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As in style of composition, so in their descriptions of social 
The fastidious Hindu life, the same spirit of freedom dominates. In 
Sacy ang Madha the poetic literature of the Hindus, the fidelity of 
woman has always formed the loftiest theme and has naturally 
supplied the highest poetic inspiration. But Vaisnava literature 
glories in Radha who breaks the sacred ties of domestic life and 
walks in the unrestrained path of freedom from all social 
bondage. How could a society, so rigidly fastidious in point of 
woman's honour admire Radha and allow her such an elevated 
place in their literature? The answer is a very simple one. 
Radha, as has been already said, is a religious symbol—a 
typification of the free worship offered by the human soul to God. 
In Bengali songs the spiritual significance of this symbol has 
been made apparent by associations with Chaitanya Deva— 
Radha having been represented in them as the very spirit of 
God-realisation, manifested by the great devotee. 
Besides, viewed in a spiritual light, domestic relationship 
Domenie velation. PAS been given a greatly elevated place in the 
—— a high literature of the Vaisnavas. In the parent, in 
the child, in the friend and in all around us, 
it is the same benign hand that the Vaisnavas mark, offering 
love and unsolicited service to us. Domestic ties are, therefore, 
sacred to them. Their literature is a history of this all-sacrificing 
disinterested love. 
Nothing in return is its motto. The flower that diffuses its 
Nothing in return,  SWeet Scent does not want any return, nor do 
the rays of the sun that warms you, nor the air 
which you breathe—without which you cannot live for a moment, 
and all this represents the sort of love which a real lover must 
have for the world. Those who want return in love and consider 
it a marketable commodity are not privileged to have access 
into the p literature of the Vaisnavas. When poora Rad a 4 
T pofon sakarani dente y no 
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it. Yet no one could be more cruel than was Krisna to Radha! 
This may be denominated mere sentimentalism and be unacceptable 
to the materialistic mind. But the Vaisnavas aspire to practising an 
absolutely resigned love in life, which has unnumbered woes 
to poison it unless we see everything in the spirit of such love. 
Of the collections of padas by the Vaisnava-masters the 
The collections of most bulky is reported to be Padasamudra, 
pense compiled by Manohar Das in the middle of 
the 16th century. It is said to contain 15,000 padas. This vast 
collection has not yet seen the light and the only manuscript- 
EL alee EE copy of the work of which we have heard, 
was with the late Haradhan Bhaktinidhi of 
Badanganj in the district of Hooghly. He used to send me 
Padmi songs copied from the work now and then, 
edt ay but since his death | have not been able to 
trace the Ms. The next collection Padamrita-Samudra was made 
by Radhamohan Thakur, grandson of Srinivas Acharyya towards 
the end of the 16th century. The learned compiler affixed Sanskrit 
annotations to the Bengali padas in his collection, thereby showing 
great scholarship. The annotations are named as the Maha- 
bhavanusaritika. There are many smaller collections, some of 
which enjoy great popularity, such as Pada- 
kalpalatika by Gaur Mohan Das, Gita-Chinta- 
mani by Hari Vallabh, Gita-Chandrodaya by Narahari 
Chakravarti, Pada-Chintamanimala by Prasad Das, Rasaman- 
jari by Pitambar Das, Lila-Samudra, Padarnavasaravali, Gita 
Kalpalatika and other works by unknown compilers 
But we have not yet named the collection which is the best 
of them all, and deservedly enjoys the greatest popularity. Itis 
e KAN MANAH Padakalpataru by Vaismava Das. Vaisnava 
Das, (lit. servant of the Vaisnavas), is the title 
which the compiler adopted in token of humility. His name was 
Gokulananda Sen and he wasa Vaidya by caste. He was an 
inhabitant of Tena Vaidyapur in the district of Burdwan and he 
compiled his work early in the | 8th century. 
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It would be difficult to recover Padasamudra which is by TS 
far the greatest collection of the Vaisnava songs. Of the rest | 
Padamritasamudra by Radha Mohan Thakur isa much smaller i 
collection than Padakalpataru ; but the compiler has inserted in 
it more than 400 padas composed by himself, which is too large 
a number to find place in the collection if we consider their 
poetic excellence. In the larger collection by Vaisnava Das we 
fnd only 27 padas of his own and these he was bound to insert 
as preliminary padas in honour of the great 
Vaisnava masters. Pada-Chintamani, though 

avery small collection, is a singularly fine one containing 351 

padas. The only defect of this work lies in the anxiety of the 

compiler to select padas which please the ear in preference to 

those which appeal to the heart. 

The Padakalpataru is a collection of 3,101 padas and is 
divided into four shakhas or chapters. The first chapter contains 

|I pallavas or sub-chapters. The number of padas in them is 

265. The second chapter has 24 pallavas with 35| padas. The 

third has 31 pallavas with 965 padas and the fourth chapter 

36 pallavas and with 1,520 padas. The classi- 

—— —— "f fication is made in the order in which emotions 

grow and develop in the heart. The subtlety 

and fineness of this classification will interest the student of 

Psychology. Though the compiler has followed the rules of = 

rhetoric in the classification of the songs, the songs themselves 

are notdirected by rhetoric, but come from the heart of the e 

poets direct and appeal to the heart of the readers. i 
- In the preliminary account given by Vaisnava Das in his 
-  Padakalpataru we find the following lines :— 

n the line of Srinivas Acharyya was born Radha 1 
Thakur. Who can describe the noble | ual =. 


lee relative merit 
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true home of love for Chaitanya. Radha Mohan Thakur compiled 
a collection of padas known as Padamritasamudra (a song-ocean 
of nectar). | used to’sing the padas from that work and was 
greatly interested in them. | travelled in various countries and 
collected other padas including those found in the Padamrita- 


samudra in my work. He was my model and | compiled my 
book after his work and named it Padakalpataru.”* 


asta fasice cota Guna FAATA | 

cea Aath area fowl ciate a 

sre Carl AMBATA Brat | 

afra stata cate Stal sfa atte u 

atal trea ete Aas SAN | 

stra WSs AF AT Stel ngu ua 

cae AH te SAIGI Sel Cea | 

ate Ae oH ASS eH N 

AB hs trey ata Cre ata 

Padakalpataru, Pada No. 3031. 





Supplementary Notes 
To 
CHAPTER V 





( Chaitanya Deva himself was not the organiser of the 
a aa did Vaisnava community that afterwards sprang 
anya did not | 
—— the Vaisnave up in Bengal. In fact, it was not his mission 
to make codes and regulations for the guidance 
of a small community. He spoke for all men, lived for all men, 
and lost in the love of God as he was, he was not at all actuated 
by any desire of a secular kind, tò establish a community and 
claim the glory of being its founder. But a great idea—the 
idea of equality and freedom—was put into a stereotyped and 
orthodox society. The Chandals and the Pariahs felt that they 
were no hereditary bondsmen ;—the Sudras felt that the Brahmins 
were not the only souls privileged to interpret the truths of religion. 
Freeing themselves from the iron grip of Brahmanic rule and the 
trammels of monastic codes, the people of all 
— arem aaa castes gave quick response to the call from the 
new order that was being formed) In the- 
Buddhistic age fallen women and men who had lost their caste, 
flocked to the sanctuary of the viharas and shaving their heads as 
The Buddhist masses, & Sign of penitence became monks and nuns. 
On the revival of Hinduism the portals of 
society were closed against this class of people and they 
yi had no locus standi in the land of their birth, after the 
| fall of the Buddhistic. monasteries. These men and women 
heard of the great idea of universal love preached. by the Vaisna- 
vas who had raised the fag of equality for all men and they i, 
quick responded to the call, —— Deva lived at Pu 
r the last aam. of his life and 5 tim he dw 
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man’s relation to God and showed the power and beauty of the 
Divine grace, by his own life and example. C In Khardah and 
Santipur, however, Nityananda and Advaitacharyya initiated 
| a great movement for organising the Vaishnava 
Nityananda and a pa 4 j 
Advaita. community on a new basis.) The place is still 
pointed out at Khardah where 1200 Nedas or 
shaven men and 1300 Nedis or shaven women—the Buddhist 
Bhikshus and Bhikshunis came to the great Vaisnava apostle 
Nityananda and surrendered themselves to 
— sae py er la him. He took them into his new order. So 
glad were these people at being admitted 
to the new order, that they have since held a mela at Khardah 
every year in commemoration of the event. Nityananda is justly 
called patita pavana or ‘‘a friendof the fallen” owing to his 
sympathetic attitude towards the out-castes. “The fallen women 
of Hindu society also, against whom it has always closed its 
gate with iron bars, found a place in the Vaisnava community. 
Widow marriage is allowed amongst the lay Vaisnavas, who 
override all considerations of caste; in fact it isforbidden to 
ask a Vaisnava to what caste he had belonged 
tra es before he accepted the Vaisnava faith.) With 
what indignation the Hindu society looked 
upon this movement may be seen from the following slokas in 
[antraratnakara. Vatuka Bhairava asked Ganadeva if the great 
demon Tripurasura killed by Siva was altogether annihilated or 
still lived inthe form of a spirit, Ganadeva answered : 


***The great demon Tripurasura being killed by Siva reduced 
himself into three parts in great rage, and devised many plans 
for the overthrow of the Saiva religion, and for 

nE a misguiding the people and taking vengeance on 
parens ane Demon the followers of Siva. The first part appeared 
in the womb of Sachi Devi and came into 


. “a aa faal a free: faa | 
} want danta statan yrat E i 
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the world as Chaitanya; the second part was incarnated in Nitya- 
nanda who wielded a great power and the third as Advaita. 
Assuming these three forms this lord of the demons came to 
earth in the Kali Yuga and deluded the world by teaching 
effeminacy.''—effeminacy because Chaitanya Deva did not re- 
cognise such cruel rites in religion as human or animal sacrifices, 
but taught that one should know his sins and in a truly penitent 
spirit approach his God with tears! The Vaisnavas abstained 
from fish and meat altogether and from all intoxicating drugs 
and liquors; they were thus effeminate in the eyes of those who 
drank wine, took ganja, ate all kinds of meat and were followers 
of kapaliks—those dreadful people who could perpetrate the 
most heinous crimes without a blush. 
The lay Vaisnavas as a retort composed slokas to prove 
| | that Chaitanya was Visnu incarnated in the 
eS Bah and interpolated them in the manuscripts 
of the Vamana Purana, the Vayu Purana, the 
— Purana, the Bhavisya Purana, the Matsya Purana, the 
Visnu Jamala, the Garuda Purana, the Visnu Purana, the 
Kurma Purana, the Devi Purana, the Skanda Purana, the Valmiki 
Purana, the Nrisinha Purana, and in the Mahabharata. These 
slokas signify in the form of prophecy that God will be incarnated 
in Chaitanya Deva in kali yuga. 
C The activity with which the Vaisnavas proceeded with their 
task of reforming society was remarkable. There is no sphere of 
Bengali life which does not bear the stamp of their influence. 


farfanta catstate cateresca | 
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At early dawn in the winter-months every village in Bengal 
resounds with the kirians of a class of Vaisnavas called the 
Vairagis who visit every house, from the hut of the rustic to 
the palace of the Raja, calling upon all to rise from their bed and 
offer thanks to God, as another day has dawned. Amongst the 
Tipras, a hill-tribe living in the hills of Tippera, who speak broken 
Bengali, | found in circulation such learned Vaisnava works as 
the Chaitanya-Charitamrita and the Chaitanya-Bhagavata. Many 
of these men wear tilak marks like the Vaisnavas, and the Mani- 
purians are all zealous followers of the creed of Chaitanya Deva. 
The people of Orissa are more devoted followers of Chaitanya 
Deva than even the Bengalees. The Vaisnavas were anxious to do 
away with the pride of caste altogether. The Padakartas and other 
authors among the Vaisnavas have adopted the title of Das or 
servant in the place of their family surnames as a mark of humility 
This word Das in the orthodox society of Bengal is exclusively 
used by castes inferior to the Brahmins. But 
in the Vaisnava literature all good Brahmins, 
not to speak of the inferior castes, delight in calling themselves 
‘Das’ and thereby eliminate the titles indicating their family 
status: this has often made it exceedingly difficult for us to find 
out to what caste or family a certain author amongst the Vaisna- 
vas belonged. 
The whole of the old Bengali literature, subsequent to 
Chaitanya Deva, bears the mark of the influence 
in eee fn anca of the Vaisnavas. The original Ramayana by 
Krittivasa is lost, but from fragmentary manus- 
cripts of the 16th century that have come to hand, we may sur- 
mise that the poet conformed to the original epic of Valmiki 
though he considerably abridged it; the interpolating hands of 
later writers, are, however, distinctly traceable in the subsequent 
manuscripts and in the modernised version of the work which 
is found in the market. In this book we find the Raksasas or 
demons metamorphosed into saints and Vaisnavas. In the whole 
range of our literature we can scarcely find a more curious matter 


The title “Das.” 
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than this transformation by Vaisnava poets of the Raksasas of 
the Ramayana. In the original epic of Valmiki they are great 
warriors,—fghting to the last on the battle-feld with unflinching 
heroism, But in the modern editions of Krittivasa’s Ramayana 
we frequently meet a great Raksasa on the battle-field with the 
spirit of a devout Vaisnava; he sees in Rama an incarnation of 
God, and when such a feeling dominates in his mind, the battle 
is naturally transformed into a pulpit and sermons and hymns 
become the order of the day. Virabahu, a Raksasa, son of 
Ravana, has come to fight with Rama in the battle-field. Here 
is the description :—* *' From the back of the elephant Virabahu 
beholds Rama. His human form with dark blue complexion— 
the colour that we find in a fresh tuft of grass—is simply a mask 
to conceal his divinity. His locks hang in beautiful curls and 
his forehead is large. His demeanour is quiet and he is kind to 
all. The marks of ## (flag), 4S (thunder-bolt), and of WR 
(hook)}—indicative of divine power—are distinct in his person. 


. “say ace ae castor Sata | 
SCS ALD CHE THA BIA M 
Sioa fega alaa cyan FATA | 
aa ala ata ray Fate oe 
qq aig foe fe NASA | 
Sq Clea BA Sty Tes l 
ataa atcea gg fafoa 134 | 
HA Males (RUT fapa ae n 
ataa at cris atas gata | 
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The bow in his hand is of wonderful structure, and in all parts 
of his body are visible the marks of the great God Visnu. On 
seeing these signs Virabahu was convinced that Rama was 
Visnu himself; he threw away the bow from his hand and 
coming down from his elephant prostrated himself with closed 
palms before Rama and said in great humility, “ I am a poor 

Virabahu's humi- being, O Lord, have mercy on me. All praise 
iy. be to thee, O Rama—the refuge of the world. 
Thou that art truthful and master of thy passions, —an incarna- 
tion of Visnu, to Thee | make my obeisance. Thou art the first 
principle of the universe and in Thee rests the phenomenal 
world. The Gods of the Trinity forma part of Thee. The 
Vedas—Sama, Rik, Yajur and Atharva have all originated 
from Thee, O Lord. It is not in my power to describe thy 
infinite attributes.” 

Tarani Sen, another Raksasa warrior comes with the tilak 
marks and Rama's name stamped all over his 
body like a true Vaisnava; and even the great 
Ravana addressed Rama, his foe, with closed palms,* “| have 
committed endless sins; pardon me, O Lord.” This may look 
odd, but one thing ought to be borne in mind in order to under- 
stand the situation. Faith in the incarnation of God was the 
dominant idea of that age in Bengal. If it were possible for us 
to realise the psychological condition of a soul who fervently 


believed that the person before him was God himself,—God who 


Tarani & Ravana, 


"Ara sats ofa, gA satsa | 
(lata ae asi fay nta l 
HAIN SF VE BIH CST AS | 
gA afentes atfa aha fers a” 
Ramayana by Krittivasa, 
. “afm esga aif galba | 
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Say AFA HH Ce Wulan a” 
Ramayana by Krittivasa. 
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created the universe—the all-merciful divinity in human flesh 
before him—what else could he do than sing his praises in devout 
worship as Virabahu or Tarani Sen did. In Bengal the peoples’ 
mind at the time was full of the God-man Chaitanya who had 
passed away like a heavenly vision. Jagai, Madhai, Bhilapantha, 
and Naroji, great moral wrecks who could not resist the spell of 
his faith and became converts to the creed of love,—gave 

The méde ae Shape to the character of the Raksasas of the 
Raksasas and Rama Ramayana and the old mythology revived by 
as Chaitanya. KEL " . 

a new touch of living history. The infidels 
figured as demons, and the battle-field was transformed into 
the scene of their reformation. The great personality of 
Chaitanya with his overflowing faith in God figured as the 
incarnation of Visnu and modelled the Rama of old Valmiki in 
anew shape. Thus the material of the epic was curiously recast 
to form a new page of history, and all the incongruities and 
oddities which may strike us, become clear when we understand 
why the Ramayana in this garb attracted the people of Bengal,— 
the change being from a battle-fileld to the “Sankirtana ground, 
from animosity to love, from fiction to reality. 

In the songs of Uma which form a part of Sakta literature, 
we find one poetë describing her as going to gostha or the 
meadows to tend the cows. This feature is evidently attributed 


Vaisnava influence 


in Sakta and Saiva tender sentiments of Yasoda are not unoften 
Literature. 


s attributed to Menaka, mother of Uma in the 
literature of the Saktas. 


We find the Siva of the Vedas transformed into an altogether 


to her in imitation of Krisna’s gostha; the 


different God in the Puranas. New features were added to his 


character which belonged to Buddha and thus he was represented a 
| in a — which satisfied the eaaa jng of a — gh ie 
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the present day, and it is this genius of the people of Bengal for 
giving a shape to the hoary gods of the Hindu pantheon suitable 
to the tastes of the times, that keeps up a perennial flow of 
inspiration derived from the particular form of religion that may 
be prevalent at the time. Siva himself takes on the Vaisnava 
stamp in some of the songs composed in his honour after the 
advent of Chaitanya Deva. We quote a song below to illustrate 
this :— 

*** Siva losing all consciousness by taking drugs, dances 
in the company of ghosts. His horn sweetly sounds the 
name -of Krisna. TDhustura flowers adorn his ears: and his 
eyes have a mad look from taking Dhustura drug; his robe 
of tiger-skin is falling off from him.” 

This dance of Siva is quite distinct from the destructive 
dance of the Rudra Deva of the Vedas. The dancing described 
in this song reminds us rather of the dance of Chaitanya Deva in 
his spiritual ecstasy. The look of madness, the repeating of 
Krisna sname, the loose robes,—the company of low-caste people 
who joined in his processions, as represented by the ghosts of 
Siva, all significantly point to the Vaisnava influence, without 
which this dance of Siva becomes meaningless; it is a dance in 
spiritual ecstasy and should not be confounded with the dance of 
the destroyer of the universe that Siva originally was. Siva's 
love for drugs in this song symbolises the excess of emotion 
verging on madness which characterizes the Vaisnava dance in a 
Sankirtana party. 


© “stew faceta cotataty oes ace ANGE | 
StA ara eta ata nya wan atfece | 
arcs aj Yo T, 
ga cra KN pa BA | 
Cates ateete yfai afu ties 0” 
An old song of Siva. 
t Datura fastuosa. 
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Thus we see that Vaisnavism influenced the society of Bengal 
in all its different sections: neither Saktas nor Saivas could resist 
that influence. The prevailing creeds strengthened themselves by 
assimilation of the attractive features of their more successful rival, 
such as has gone on from the beginning in Hindu society. 

During the Puranic renaissance Bengali literature had not 

yet reached the stage when scholars could 
ibe apology ofthe undertake writing in that language without some 

sort of apology. The activities of those who 
translated Sanskrit works into Bengali were employed in diverse 
channels, and works of great literary merit and scholarly patience 
had been already produced in our tongue; but in the vast litera- 
ture belonging to the Puranic Renaissance we scarcely come 
across one work in which its author does not refer to a command 
from a god to undertake a work in Bengali—communicated to 
him in a dream,—as if the stigma of such a humble undertaking 
would be removed by attributing it to divine inspiration. The 
authors of Dharma-Mangal specially are fond of describing such 
dreams. In one of these the god Dharma is said not only to have 
directed its author to undertake a Bengali poem in his honour 
but to have condescended so far as to supply him with the ink, 
pen and paper for the purpose. The authors seem to have been 
always in great apprehension of what people might say of their 
adoption of the popular dialect for writing books; and in their 
dreams, we feel this throbbing pulse of fear, and an anxiety to 
prove to their honest, god-fearing and credulous countrymen that 
they had only acted under heavenly commands, which they were 
bound to obey. 

Vaisnava literature is free from such pretensions. No writer 
amongst the Vaisnavas refers to dreams. Bengali language was 
ono palois to them. The language in which Chaitanya spoke, — _ - 
—— — Spt — had written, was sacred s 
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by Krisna Das Kaviraj haye appended to them scholarly 
Sanskrit annotations, and Narahari Chakravarti in his Bhaktiratna- 
kara quotes Bengali verses from the works of the preceding 
writers as authority. Bengali was thus raised to the same literary 
status by the Vaisnavas as the Pali language was by the 
Buddhists, and no apology is put forward by renowned Sanskrit 
scholars such as Krisna Das Kaviraj, and Narahari Charavarti, 
for adopting Bengali as their vehicle in conveying the loftiest 
thoughts on Vedanta Philosophy and other serious subjects. 
Bengal was during this period the scene of animated disputes 
between Saktas and Vaisnavas. The Vaisnavas 
The disputes bet- | b 
ween the Sak and would not name the Java flower because it was 
ie — the favourite of Kali, the goddess of the Saktas. 
They called it od. The word Kali, which also means ink, they 
would not use as it was the name of the goddess; they coined the 
word sahai to signify ink. The Saktas, on the other hand, would 
vilify the Vaisnavas by all means that lay in their power. 
Narottam Vilas has a passage describing how the Saktas went to 
Kali's temple and prayed that she might kill the followers of 
Chaitanya Deva that very night. When the great Narottam Das 
died, a body of Saktas followed his bier clapping and hissing as 
a sign of their contempt for the illustrious dead. Here is a satirical 
poem written by a Sakta poet about the followers of Chaitanya Deva. 
*What a set of evil-doers has God created in these fools of 
pretenders who call themselves the followers of 
Coe the Chaitanya! They say, ‘O tongue, take the 
name of Chaitanya,’ and this is their prayer. 
When they name Nityananda they roll in the dust to signify their 
devotion. In the name of Chaitanya they call upon 30 castes to 
dine in the same place; and the parah, the washerman, the 
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oilman and the kotal, all sit down cheerfully to dinner without 
observing any distinction of castes. They cannot bear to see a 
Vela leaf or a Java flower, the every sight throws them into hyste- 
rical fits. If they hear the word Kali uttered by any one they 
shut their ears with their hands. They pay one rupee and four 
annas to a Vaisnava priest and marry a widow with children; 
and in their community a Muhammadan enjoys precedence in re- 
gard to caste being regarded as kulin! Their prayer is ‘Praise 
be to Krisna, Srinivas, Vidyapati and Nitai Das’ and they all 
have the conceit of being profound scholars. Some of them very 
learnedly agree that the shrine of Badarika is good for nothing; it 
is worth a kachu (Arum Colocasia). 

The above satire levels itself at three points of Vaisnavism 
with which the orthodox community was particularly disgusted ; 
the first is upsetting of the rules of caste, the second is remarriage 
of widows in the lower ranks of the Vaisnavas; the third is 
utter disregard for Sastric ordinances, and disownment of the 
sanctity of shrines. 

The Vaisnava singers took the country by surprise by their 

The Manohar Sahi composition of the Manohar Sahi tune. For 
= pathetic chant of tender sentiments and for 
cadence and soul-stirring effects, the Manohar Sahi tune is without 
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its rival inthe Indian musical system. As in their ways and 
views of life the Vaisnavas broke down the conventions of ages 
and displayed originality and freedom, so in their kirtana songs 
they rejected the time-honoured musical tunes and modes which 
were so greatly favoured by the leading singers of fashionable 
society, and introduced a new tune—the Manohar Sahi—full of 
strange modulations, which sounds like a cry from the depths 
of the soul and appeals to the heart by its tender wail, bringing 
tears in the eyes of the hearers often without words. This is the 
tune adopted in the Vaisnava kirlanas where the singers’ voice 
set at naught the hard and fast rules of the stereotyped six 
Ragas and thirty six Raginis of Indian music and flowed 
into new forms. It delights the ear and overflows the heart 
The Kirtaniya and With soft emotions—like the tender wail of 
hia. pesty. the soul of woman uttered in song and 
expressed in heavenly pathos. The kirtaniya or head-singer stands 
in the midst of his party and describes, for instance, the Mathur 
or the story of Krisna deserting Vrindavan; his voice trembles 
as a creeper trembles in the breeze, and he paints in words set 
to music how the trees of the Vrinda groves looked as if they 
wept, being wet with dews; how being unable to follow Krisna, 
as their roots were fixed to the soil, they moved with their 
boughs in the direction of Mathura; how the cows, stood dumb 
as if they were painted on the air with tears flowing from ther 
eyes, and did not graze;—how the murmurs bf the Jumna 
sounded like a deep anthem that rent the heart. The shepherd- 
god left for ever the Vrinda groves, reducing it to a scene of 
desolation and making his loves and games a tragedy of the 
deepest woe. When the miaster-singer sings, the musicians 
of his party stop playing, and other singers wait for the 
direction of their leader which is often intimated by a wave of 
the hand; even the sweet violin stops when the master-singer 
— audience spell-bound and captivates their souls 
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last line of the song and resumes the music. Thus the master- 
singer with intervals of music in chorus resumes the thread of 
his tale, stage by stage, and brings to completion the whole 
episode of a story from the Bhagavata. 


In a work called Chaitanya-Chandrodaya-Kaumudi written 
7 by Prema Das about the year 1715 A.D., it 
e origin of the | : ‘ 
kirtana songa—a brief | jg related that king Pratap Rudra of Orissa 
4 was very much moved by the kirfana songs 
sung a the sankirtana party of Chaitanya Deva. In reply to a 
question put by that monarch, Gopi Nath Acharyya told him 
that kirfana songs originated with Chaitanya Deva. 


We are not, however, prepared to accept this statement as. 


true. Long before Chaitanya Deva, in the Court of King 
Laksmana Sen, some favourite tunes of Bengali kiriana were 
adopted for singing the songs of the poet Jaya Deva, and latterly 
the songs of Chandi Das and Vidyapati began to be sung in 
some of the best modes of Manohar Sahi kirlana. These 
poets had preceded Chaitanya Deva by nearly a hundred 
years. 


But the kirtana songs and some of the popular tunes in 
which they are sung, were, we believe, of an yet earlier origin. 
They were started by the singers of the glories of king 
“ Mahipal in the 10th century and contributed to by the Buddhist 
Mahayanists who had already developed the Bhakti-cult. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri says on this head, 
“The songs of Mahipal have already been spoken of. Buddhist 


a in Bengal became the fashion of the day. This was, | 
_ believe, the beginning of kirlana songs. — — — 


Koahnae wrote his celebrated Dohas, his songs and 
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Savara sang kirlana songs to the willing ears of Bengali peasants 
and Bengali artisans." 

Though we would thus admis i the priority of the claims 
of the Buddhists regarding the’ invention of some of the tunes 
of kirtana songs, yet there is no doubt that these were restricted 
to a very narrow circle of men. The popularity and develop- 
ment of kirlana in all its charming forms, especially in the 
composition of the Manohar Sahi tune, belonged undoubtedly 
to the Vaisnavas. Manohar Sahi rapidly attained a luxuriant 
growth under the fostering attention paid to it by the followers 
of Chaitanya Deva. So we need not wonder that in the popular 
notion the credit of originating kirfana is ascribed to them. 

We shall here proceed to give a brief history of kirtana in 
Bengal. 

There are four kinds of kirtana: |. Garan-Hati, 2. — 
3. Mandarani, 4. Manohar Sahi. 

The names are taken from those of the places in which 
particular kirtanas originated and flourished. Garan Hat is in 
the district of Malda, Reneti in Midnapur, Mandaran in Katak 
and Manohar Sahi is a Pargana in the district of Burdwan. 

Manohar Sahi was created by a clever combination of the 
different tunes of the three other kinds of kirtana; it was therefore 
a later growth. The composition produced a singular melody and 
thus Manohar Sahi quickly surpassed the rest and caught the 
popular fancy. The four recognised centres of Manohar Sahi 
kirtana are the villages Kandra and Teora in Burdwan, Mayna- 
dala in Birbhum, and Tena in Murshidabad. It is believed that 
a musician named Ganga Narayan Chakravarti, a Vaisnava of 
Teora, invented the Manohar Sahi by a skilful manipulation of 
the different tunes in which: kirtana songs were sung, at his time 
and that latterly Mangal Thakur, a disciple of Chaitanya Deva's 
companion Gadadhara, contributed to its development. and 


— improved it. 


* Preface to Ramacharit by Sandhyakara we p- + 
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Ganga Narayana Chakravarti, an inhabitant of Teora (Burdwan) 


Vadana Chand Thakur 
Chandra Sekhar Thakur 
Shamananda Thakur 
Pulin Chandra Thakur 
Hari Lal Thakur 
Vansi Das Thakur 
Nimai Chakfavarti 
Haradhan Das ' 
Din Dayal Das i) 
Ramananda Mitra ’ 
Rasik Lal Mitra J 
Vanarali Thakur 

Krisna Kanta Das 

Damodar Kundu 


J 
— 
r _ — 


Krisa Hari Hazra 4 
Krisna Dayal Chandra 
Ram Bancrica , 


Mahananda Mazumdes | 
Svarup Lal Thakur 
Vievarup Goswami i 
Gopal Das—This singer introduced 
the fashion now in vogue of 
adding easy Bengali verses to 
explain t deeper meaning of 
the Vaisnava songs, especiaily 
those in Brajabuli which is bard 
— the people to understand. 
additions are called Akhera 
(lit. alphabet) in the poppies 
language and Gopal Das 
known as “‘Akharia Gopal” 


this innovation 
Gopal Chakravarti 


Gopi Babaji Murshidabad) — 
Nitai Das of Tantipate (Birbhum) 

—— Das 5 Maro —— ay 
nw » of Dakhinkhanda (Marshidaba 
Sujan Mallik sn Miranpur (Murshidabad; ~ 8 

Krisna Kisore Sarkar Kenchotali (Nadia) * 
Ramk Das ‘living! son of Anuragi 
Das ‘No, 274 * Arche da (Murshidabad) 
Sudha Krishna Mitra living” Sa (Birbhum) 
— Adwait Das Babaji (living) . n 
Sibu Kirtaniya (living! “eee 


l of Kandra (Burdwan) 


of Payer Birbhum) 
of Mereta (Burdwan) 


of Mayna Dala (Birbhum) 


of Kandra (Burdwan) 
of Panch Thupi (Murshidabad) 
of Kandi (Murshidabad) 


of Panchthupi (Murshidabad 


of Sinhari (Murshidabad) 


of Sati (Murshidabad) 
of Soanipur (Murshidabad) 


of Batipur (Mirshidabad) 
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Here isa list of some of the celebrated singers of Manohar- 
sahi kirtana (from the 15th century down to our own times), 
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emotion when he described Mathur; his voice with its tender 
modulations and inimitable wail touched the heart of the audience, 
as his own heart was touched. We heard the songs in the house 
of Mr. G. N. Tagore, Calcutta, but the audience felt themselves 
to be in the Vrinda groves all the while, whither Sibu had tran- 
slated them, by calling up a perfect vision of the deserted scenes 
of the shrine. 
The kirtana songs were once a madness in Bengal, and even 
The: se, A now they carry great favour witha certain section 
of our community. The singers are generally 
acquainted with scholarly Vaisnmava works. They commit to 
memory most of the padas of the Vaisnava masters and it is the 
people of this class who have been supplying the noblest ideas 
of self-sacrificing love to rural Bengal for more than 350 years. 
In a previous chapter | referred to the kathakas or professional 
The kathakas. narrators of stories. Itis impossibe to exagge- 
rate the great influence which they wield over 
the masses. They narrate stories in the vernacular, from the 
Bhagavata, the Ramayana, and the Mahabharata and intersperse 
their narration with songs which heighten the effect of their des- 
cription. The deep religious ideas which underlie the stories are 
discussed at intervals by the kathaka and no one can be success- 
ful in this profession unless he is endowed with oratory, a sweet 
voice, and the power of raising tender emotions in the mind of 
his audience. We can trace the custom of such narration as early 
as the times of the Ramayana; it may be even earlier; we find 
Valmiki who lived many thousand years ago refer to a clsss of 
people whose avocation it was to narrate stories (See Ayodhya 
kanda, Chap. 69); but thé manner in which the modern 
kathakas deliver stories with the object of imparting religious 
‘nstructions and inspiring devotional sentiments in Bengal is 
derived from the Vaisnavas. There are formule which every 
kathaka has to get by heart,—set passages describing not only 


Siz antes: Siva, Laksmi, Visnu, Krisna, and other deities, 
6 but alsé dešcribing a town, a battlefield, morn- 
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ing, noon and night and many other subjects which incidentally 
occur in the course of the narration of a story. These set passages 
are ‘composed in Sanskritic Bengali with a remarkable jingle of 
consonances the effectof which is quite extraordinary. | quote 





here some of these passages. 


Description of a dark night 


* ** It is the depth of night;—an impenetrable darkness per- 
vades all objects,—the lily droops, and the fragrance of the kumuda 
flower delights us, —the sound of beetles rise from the earth ;— 
the birds are silent for a time and a network of stars is spread 
over the frmament. The woman who secretly goes to meet her 
lover is awe-struck in this thick darkness, and, losing her way, 
stops at every step and proceeds with difficulty; in the deep shade 
of the forest move the tiger, the bear and other ferocious animals 
in search of prey. At such quarter of the night, the cries of the 
jackles break the slumber of lovers who wake for a moment to 
listen, and again fall asleep in each other s arms.’ 

The descriptions are often highly poetic, and produce almost | 
a pictorial effect on the mind. Thus in the description of noon} 
“The buffaloes and bears dipping themselves 
in a.pool doze with half-closed eyes," or in that 
of a cloudy day :—t “The eastern sky is radiant with the bow — | 


= 
> T ween lle: A ee ree! | ee 


Noon. 


of Indra‘(the rainbow), it appears as if hs god himself comes 
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riding on his elephant—the clouds, and twan- 
ging his great bow. A shooting light dazzles 
the eye as his thunder falls, the storm roars and the terrible sound 
frightens the traveller, —the birds in great alarm flock around the 
trees and raise a confused chatter,” and in similar descriptions 
pictures of Indian scenes with which we are all familiar are ins- 
tantly recalled to the mind. 

But the descriptions of gods by far excel the rest and possess 
a peculiar charm with the Hindus. The words are so cleverly 
strung together as to create visions of sublimity and beauty by 
association. 

| have a book of formulae supplied to me by a kathaka, in 
which | find set passages on the following subjects :— 

I. A city. 2. Noon day. 3. Morning. 4. Night. 5, 
A cloudy day. 6. Woman's beauty. 7. The sage Narada. 
8. Visnu. 9. Rama. 10. Laksmana. ||. Siva. 12. Kali. 13. 
Sarasvati. 14. Laksmi. 15. A forest. 16. War. 17. Bhagavati. 

Curiously enough these set passages though written in a 
highly artistic and poetic style are in prose and they are sung as 
if they were songs. The effect is not at all marred by the prose- 
forms in which they are couched. Being set to a chant, they 
sound highly poetic and do not at all jar on the ear. 

| shall here attempt at giving a short history of some of the 


A short history of most illustrious Rathakas. 
the kathakas 


A cloudy day 


We have not been able to gather much information on this 
head. We, however, know that Ramdhan Siroman: was one 
of those princes amongst kathakas who could move the audience 
as they liked, so much so that occasionally enormous amounts of 
money were paid as gifts to him by rich parties who became spell- 
bound, as it were, by. the power of his brilliant oration. He was 
an inhabitant of the village Sonamukhi in the district of Burdwan. 
He lived about 150 years ago. Gadadhar Siromani was his worthy 
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contemporary and was an inhabitant of Gobardanga. Dharani 
Kathaka, a nephew of Ramdhan Siromani, wielded an extra- 
ordinary influence over the masses, and especially over the women- 
folk of Bengal, half a century ago. It is said that he was so ex- 
traordinarily gifted, that from tragic tales which drew forth profuse 
tears from the audience, he could suddenly pass on to satire and 
comic subjects making the whole house burst into peals of 
laughter before the tears had dried intheir eyes. Krishna Mohan 
Siromani of Kodalia in 24-Parganas was his great rival. Another 
kathaka of great renown who lived about this time was Sridhar 
Pathaka who contributed a large number of songs to the literature 
of Kathakata. 
To-day Ksetra Nath Churamani of Bagbazar, enjoys the 
esteem and admiration of a large section of the Hindu community 
of Bengal. Asa story-teller there is no kathaka now living that 
can approach him. His songs and highly poetic descriptions call 
up vivid pictures before the mind. Krisna Kathaka of Shampukur 
is a person of superior scholarship but as narrator of story he 
stands below Ksetra Churamani. 
The kathakas of the old school were scholars, poets, and 
finished singers. The effect which their narration produced was 
wonderful. Born story-tellers as they were, their oration was 
coupled with power of music, the effect of all which was heigh- 
De eas: tened by their command over language and 
—— their great” scholarship. All this made them 
the most popular figures in Bengali-society and 

it is impossible to describe the hold which they had upon the 
women of our country. When their day's work was done, they 
— would hasten in the evenings to hear the stories narrated by ‘ 
kathakas at the house of some one who was generally a man of 
=_= means and of religious temperament. The stories inspired the 
E minds of women by instances of the lofty sacrifice the Hindu 
a —* have made for the sake of virtue, chastity and faith. ott In the Tag 

— and —— — noticed above, they paid 
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composed songs extempore and sang them according to the 
requirements of their story. 

As | have said, it was the Vaisnavas to whom the kathas or 
stories owe the elegant form in which we at present find them. 
The Vaisnava Gosvamis or priests have up to the present day the 
monopoly of this profession. I shall here briefly narrate a story 
told by the Vaisnava kathakas to show the kind of moral and 
spiritual instruction which it is the aim of the kathakas to im- 
print on the minds of their audience which chiefly consist of the 
women-folk, 


The story of Dhara and Drona 


Pariksit asked what were the meritorious acts performed by 

Yasoda, the mother of Krisna, for which the 

—— Awan, Lord of the universe condescended to become 
her son. 


Suka Deva said in answer :— 


At one time Siva and Visnu wanted to test the devotional 
feeling of their followers on the earth. Durga, the wife of Siva, 
accompanied them. 

They came down on the earth in disguise :—Visnu as a 
young man apparently very poor, Siva as an old man bending 

under the burden of four-score years, and 
Sa epee — Durga as an old woman stricken with age and 
disease. 

They came toa village where a certain Sresthi (merchant) 
was known for his great faith in the 
Saiva religion. He was a money-lender and 
had amassed immense wealth by this avocation. It was 
noonday when no Hindu, however poor, would turn a guest away 
from his door if he wanted food. Visnu entered the house when 
the money-lender was negotiating with a customer as to the per- 
centage of interest on a certain loan. The god applied to him for 


help saying that his father and mother both old and decrepit, were 


A Sresthi. 
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stricken with hunger, and wanted shelter and food at his house for 
the day. The sresthi looked at him, and, without replying, went 
on talking on his business, till it was high time for dinner and he 
rose to leave. Visnu now again asked him if he could give three 
persons food and shelter for the day. The sresthi did not deign 
to give any reply even to this, but as he passed into the inner 
appartments, dismissing all his men, he replied briefly saying that 
it was now high time to worship Siva, before which he never 
tasted any food,—so it was a sin on his part to detain him by 
requests of a secular nature. Visnu came back to Siva and 
related the story to him and to Durga, and they were both greatly 
mortified at this conduct of one whom they had believed to be a 
pious man and their devout follower. 


Visnu now led them to the western extremity of that village.; 
it was afternoon, a dense wood lay before them, the trees of 
— p which glistened with the light of the western 
won B® dense horizon; the champaka and atasi flowers peeped 

through small vistas, lying hidden in the shade 
of large asvatha and simula trees which abounded there. There 
they espied a small hut, a straw-roofed mud-hovel, very neat and 
pleasant to look upon, lying in a sort of woody covert,—unwilling 
as it were from shyness to show itself to men. 

Vishnu led them onto the hut,—through a jungly path 
wreathed with flowering plants that could not all have grown 
there naturally ; some tender hand must have 
tended them as appeared from the wet ground 
underneath proving the care with which they were watered. As 
they came to the door of the hut they saw a damsel of sixteen 
eyeing them with a look of curiosity. She was poorly dressed in 
a single sari not long enough to cover her decently. Her profuse 
black hair fell in luxuriant curls down her back; she was beautiful 
as a goddess, with timid eyes and a countenance the purity of 
which was like that one finds in a jessamine flower when it first 


A damsel of sixteen. 


opens its petals. She had a vermilion-mark on her forehead and a 


piece — was tied round her left wrist, both indicative of the 
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-sacred vows of wifehood. She came and though of a shy and 
quiet nature she was free from that excess of coyness which 
generally marks the Hindu wife. She asked in a soft murmuring 
tone as to what the young man wanted. Visnu said what he had 
said to the sresthi; he wanted food and shelter for three persons 
for the day. The woman replied, ** My husband has gone out to 
beg alms and will return presently; in the meantime kindly wait 
here. “‘ But where can we stop ? You have a singlehut and no 
seats, no articles even of every-day use. What have you to offer 
for our comfort, fatigued and worn out as we all are, specially my 
old parents? She showed a great anxiety to please and said, 
"O sirs, if at this latejyhour of the day, you go away from my 
doors without tasting any food, all my virtue will be lost. lam 
poor, but | crave your indulgence; pray wait here, my husband 
will be back quickly." 
She had no metal plate or any other article of every-day use. 
The leaves of sala trees gathered from the wood served as plate 
for the poor husband and wife, and they also 
— parents will nade cups of those leaves for drinking water. 
Visnu and the other two deities sat down in the 
hut and the old people looked exhausted and fatigued, unable to 
speak as if their last hour had come. Visnu said, ** Look madam ! 
My parents will shortly die as appear from their condition. You 
are a very poor woman; if death occurs in this hut, it will put you 
to great inconvenience and trouble ; allow us to depart, | will carry 
them on my shoulders and seek another place.” The damsel 
softly said, “Dear sirs, stay here, it would be a greater sin to send 
away dying men from my house. What may befall me | don't 
care ; but my present duty | cannot avoid; the rest is inthe hands. 
of one who owns this house." Asked Visnu in wonder: “You 
said it was your husband who lived with you here; what other 
owner of the house is there?” She replied, “My husband has 
i told me that Visnu, the Lord of the universe, is 
oh any the master the owner of this house, as indeed he is of 
everything we see. We are here to carry out 
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the wishes of the master and have no idea of our own happiness 

or misery.’ Visnu said, “Have you not up till now taken any 

food > It is alate hour.” She replied: “My husband has gone 

to beg for alms, he will bring what Providence may grant. | shall 

cook the food and offer it to Visnu first; then we shall reserve a 
portion for any guest that may visit our house, and what remains 

my husband will partake of and | shall eat what may be left in 

his plate.” ‘*So late an hour in the day and no food! Don't you 

feel hungry >"" She only smiled sweetly at the query without 
saying anything. It was nearly evening and the husband had not 
yetreturned. Visnu seemed to grow impatient and said that by 
detaining them in the place she was practically starving his dying 
parents to death. At these words the eyes of the damsel grew 
tearful; with the leaves of sala trees formed into a sort of cup she 
brought a little water for them and poured it on their parched lips 

and looked at them with such an affectionate tenderness as seemed 

to soothe their very hearts and would have had a healing effect on 

them if they had really been what they seemed to be. Visnu said, 

"It is evening now, | can stay no longer. | must go away with 

my parents.”" She fell at the feet of Visnu and said, ‘* Brahmin, 

my vow of serving guests is going to be broken; if you would 
kindly help me to be true to it, wait a moment; not far off is the 

= shop of the grain-seller; | will go to it though | never did so 
“before, and will come presently back with articles of food. | am 

sure the grocer knows my husband and will give me credit.” She 

went to the shop through mazy paths, through briers and flowers, 

Me To the grocer’s shop, lke a silvan goddess. Her curling hair fell 
$ down to her waist; she wore no ornaments save 
== ATrosary round her arms, but her youthful charms did not want 
— thy artificial help; they fascinated the eyes that looked upon her ; — 
she “was innocent and full of piety and did not know the wicked 
"ways of the world. When she arrived at the shop, the grocer was 

: struck with her beauty, all the people assembled there felt — Y 
— — of her presence, and the man asked her what i it was that she fo 
4 She — ara; my , etic. 
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Brahmin who comes to your shop to purchase food every day.” 
“You mean to say that you are the wife of Drona, that poor pious 
Brahmin. | never saw you before, nor knew that you were so 
beautiful.’ Dhara said, “I have guests at my house. lf you 
kindly help me by giving me grain on credit, with ghee and fuel, 
my husband will pay the bill. | have no money." ʻO yes, you 
have much with you to pay me. I hope you will not deprive me 
of what you have,’—said the grocer in a low tone. Dhara—a 
sincere soul—who knew no sin, wonderingly said, “What have | 
got to repay you with >" *‘Promise that you will pay me what you 
have,’” added the man in a soft tone. In her eagerness to serve 
her guests, the innocent and pure-hearted Dhara gave the 
promise. The shop-keeper dismissed his other customers and 
gave a sufficient quantity of food-grains, ghee and fuel for the 
three guests and put them into a basket. He said, *‘Now is your 
time to pay before you leave.’ Dhara rejoined that she did not 
know what she had to pay and wonderingly asked him to tell it. 
The wicked man said, “| want only a touch of your rising breasts.” 
Dhara stood silent for a moment, thinking of the promise she had 
given, which was inviolable. All of a sudden 
she seized a sharp knife that lay in a corner and 
with that cut her breasts off and bleeding 
profusely presented them to the shopkeeper, who swooned at the 
sight. She now lifted the basket of food on her head bleeding all 
the way and came to her hut. Visnu came out and was horror- 
struck at the sight. The disguised deities all hastened to the 
door, and asked what had occurred to cause that heart-rending 
sight. She said, ‘‘Revered guests, prepare your food and help a 
poor woman to be true to her vows. I have prayed to Visnu 
night and day that my vows of purity and unswerving truth to 
God and man might be preserved all through my life, and lam 

glad that even at the cost of life | am able to be 
ABE Lp ba ——— true to them” Visnu knew what the matter 

was, and Durga suddenly assumed her heavenly 
form wielding the celestial trident, her head resplendant with a 
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halo of light, and was about to proceed to kill the wicked man, 
but Siva stopped her. Visnu said, “You are bleeding to death 
for the sake of your guests. Take my blessings. In your next 
life you will ke called Yasoda and | shall incarnate myself as 
Krisna and suck the breasts which you did not really present to 
that wicked man, but to God as offering for the sake of truth.” 
Siva, who had by this time assumed his divine form, looking like 
a mount of silver—with his matted locks through which the 
stream of the Ganges flowed, said, “And I shall protect the Vrinda 
groves when Krisna will be incarnated there." Said Durga, “| 
shall be Yogamaya, the presiding deity of Gokul where Krisna 
will play the shepherd-boy and preserve the milkmen and their 
cattle." And they all said, ‘‘Blessed be thou, for thou hast lived 
a pure life and known how to die for truth and for services of 
men." 
Such are some of the stories related by kathakas which, with 
their songs and interpretation of Sanskrit texts, produce a wonderful 
effect on the masses. As | have said before, a 
story like that of Dhara and Drona ordinarily 
takes five hours in narrating; | have given 
only the gist of it. dt is impossible for me to give any idea 
of the effect produced by working it up into detail as the 
kathakas do. 
The kathakas invariably begin witha preliminary invocation 
of Krisna. The text from the Bhagavata on which they base this 
is poetical. They begin thus :—*Where isna ‘a 
t — name is uttered the place becomes sacred. All = a 
1 the shrines of the world,—the Naimisaranya, | 
Prayag, Benares, and Gaya meet at that place; the sacred streams 
fi of the Ganges, the Kaveri, the Krisna, the Tapti, and the Goda- — 
is vari flow at that place where Krisna’s name is recited.’ T rie u = a 
4 poetical way of expressing the idea si the — — iy, 
is efhe = — ng all sh hrines, and that i if C 


The story takes five 
hours. 
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The influence of Vaisnavism materially helped the spread of 


education amongst the masses. We often find people of the 
lower renks of society reputed for scholarship. 


Syamananda belonged to the Sadgopa or farming 
caste. But he was a great scholar in Sanskrit Grammar. The 
social life depicted in the old Bengali poems of this period shows 
that learning was no longer confined to the Brahmins. 


“The mass-education 


Mukundaram’s account of the merchant Sripati who is said to have 
taken a delight in Sanskrit poetry and drama and his description 
of the education given to his son Srimanta who in his early years 
read Bharavi, Magha, Kumara-Sambhava and other masterpieces 
of Sanskrit poetry, show that Sanskrit learning was no longer the 
monopoly of the Brahmins. In the fols established by Vaisnavas, 
pupils from all ranks of society had free access, In an account 
of the education given to Dhanapati in his boyhood we find that 
though he belonged to the Bania caste, he had already learned to 
talk in Sanskrit and was well acquainted with the Devanagari 
characters. In the descriptions given by Mukundaram who 
vividly portrays every detail of social life in Bengal in the 16th 
century, we find the women of the lower castes receiving a fair 
education, not to speak of those who belonged to the higher 
castes. Khullana read the forged letter produced by Lahana and 
expressed her disbelief in its genuineness as it was not in the hand- 
writing of her husband. 
Bengali in the 16th century, outside the pale of the Vaisnava 
community, was mainly read by the people of the lower ranks of 
; society. A large portion of old Bengali manus- 
preserved ih Bengali cripts written in the lóth, I7th and 1/8th 
centuries were recovered by me from the houses 
of the people of the lowest castes. The bhadraloks or the gentle- 
manly classes were generally interested in Sanskrit manuscripts. 
But | have found old Bengali manuscripts, preserved with almost 
religious care by the illiterate rustic people ,—handed down to them 
by their ancestors. This proves that their ancestors could read 
and write Bengali though owing to the decadence of Vaisnava 
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influence, one of the aims of which was to enlighten the masses, 
these people had sunk into ignorance once again. Many of the 
Mss. brought to light by me were written by people of lower 
castes. Some of the writers seem to have been expert in the art 
of calligraphy. | name below some of the writers of this class 
who wrote particularly elegant hands. 

|. Harivamsa copied by Bhagyavanta Dhubi (washerman) in 
1783 A.D. 

2. Naisadha copied by Sri Majhee Kait (a low sudra) in 
1749 A.D. 

3. Devajani Upakhyana by Ganga Das Sen copied by Ram 
Narayan Gope (a milkman) in 1747 A. D. 

4. Kriya Yoga Sara copied by Kali Charan Gope (a milk- 
man) in 1740 A. D. 

5. Dandi Parva by Raja Narayan Datta copied by Sri Ram 
Prasad Dei (a low sudra) in 1785 A.D. 

In the houses of Vaisnava scholars, however, we find such 
Bengali works as the Chaitanya-Charitamrita, Chaitanya-Bhaga- 
vata, and Padakalpataru carefully preserved side by side with 
classical Sanskrit works. In their eyes Bengali works dealing with 
Vaisnavism were not, as | have said, a whit less important than 
the most sacred theological books in Sanskrit. 

Bengali in the Vaisnava period was subject to the influence 
of Hindi and this | have already mentioned on page 337. Many 

of the great masters of the Vaisnava faith lived 
— influence of in Vrindavan and there was a constant 

exchange of ideas between the people of that 
place and those of Bengal. This circumstance explains why we 
find such a large number of Hindi words imported into the Bengali | 
writings of the Vaisnavas. The Padakartas held Vidy apati's 
songs in great admiration and as a result many of them imita ate j 
the Maithil forms in their padas and the Brajabuliof the Vais 
songs is a pakai this imitation. ee in their attempts to 
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languages. Hindi had already grown to be the lingua franca of 
all India united under the suzerain power of the Muslim Emperor 
of Delhi. Those who had the propaganda of their faith to carry 
to all Indians could not help having recourse to the most conve- 
nient vehicle already available for approaching them. The 
Vaisnavas imported a large number of Hindi words into their 
works to make them intelligible to the people of all parts of India. 

Owing to these causes the works written by a large number 
of Vaisnavas are more or less influenced by Hindi, and instances 
of CAB, CUS, FAS, SIS, oe, ey Fz, Stel, was, sf, etc, 
are numerous in all Vaisnava writings, not to speak of Brajabul; 
which is a thoroughly Hindi-ized form of Bengali. . 

The signs of the case-endings that we meet with in the 
works mentioned in this chapter, show varied forms and are very 
much like what we have dealt with in foregoing 
chapters. The growing tendency to use the 
suffix TIM in the place of 39%, 44, AF° and other words, formerly 
used to denote the plural number, often coupled with a pleonastic 
F, as in belalfas, weeaifes, etc., —found in Narottom-V ilas 
and other works— indicates the development of the form f## which 
now makes the case-ending in Bengali that denotes the plural 
number. 

The metres used by the Vaisnava-masters, though rich in 
their forms, do not conform to the stereotyped ways of early 
metrical styles called Payara and Tripadi 
chhandas which were carried to perfection by 
writers with a rigid classical taste. In the Manik Chandra ajar 
Gan and other writings of the Buddhistic period, we find the 
Payara chhanda to be far from being restricted to 14 letters as it 
latterly became; the latitude taken by the earliest writers in some- 
times dragging the lines to a tiresome length, and not unoften 
shortening them to abrupt and Sa og PST were the * of 
‘onorance and uncultured taste. Inthe Vaisnava writings, how- 
* we find a freedom from the rigidness of classical models— 
not to be mistaken for the inartistic and unrestrained excesses of 


Case-endings. 


The metres. 
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the vulgar, but which is prompted by a superior poetic faculty, 
conscious of its art, making light of restrictions, though keenly 
alive to the natural rhythm of metre and expression. In the 
following lines the poet overrides Payara chhanda sportively and 
shows that by freeing himself from the trammels of a stereotyped 
metre, he makes the lines more rhythmical and artistic. 


“eq oy maaf qarfe- fraa forfa anata | 
Sy Sy peAa aama Slay Tata saga 1” 

‘Praise be to jayadeva, the brightest jewel of the princes of 
poetry ; praise be to Vidyapati, a store-house of elegant sentiments, 
and praise be to Chandidas, the highest pinnacle of delicate 
feeling, —who is peerless in the world.” 

The poet who wrote these lines was well-versed in the 
Sanskrit classics, as the very expressions he uses, prove; yet he 
uses HAHA which is not the right word,—it 
should have been ayam. The poet knew 
this quite well, but took the poetic licence of using it, for the 
purpose of making this word rhyme more elegantly with #14 of 
the previous line. Here lies the difference between Vaisnava 
writers and those who are the exponents of the Puranic Renais- 
sance in Bengali. These insisted on the Sanskritic rules without 
compromise, whereas the Vaisnava poets, often the better Sanskrit 
scholars of the two, would follow their own keen perception of 
happy expression and brook no rules laid down by scholars and 
purists. As in the Payara chhanda, so alsoin our familiar Tripadi, 
they introduced innovations, yielding to the perception of elegance 
so natural with them. In the latter chhanda the first half of a line 
generally rhymes with the other half and the second line rhymes 
with the fourth; but here are some verses in the Tripadi ah IM 
Vaisnava poet, in which one half of the first line does not rhyme ALT 
wete other, and yet the elegance of the metre does not at — — 


The poetic licence. 
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ataa BWA aa-calas, ala GA face Ata | 
ae afaa, ASA zza, sa calara ata a” 

(He wears cloths of a yellow tint because they are like me in 
colour, and as the flute that he carriesin his hand, sings my name, 
he holds it dearer than his life. Whenever he comes across a 
colour or a scent that reminds him of me, he moves forward like a 
mad man with his arms out-stretched.) 

Various metres were invented by the Vaisnavas which 
please the ear, though they do not conform to the style already 
adopted in Bengali composition. Here is an example of long and 
short lines rhyming with each other and producing a singularly 
happy effect by their deviation from ordinary metre :— 


“afa afz até | 

faafe afa Aces IA AINE | 
afa Sma JTA | 

SA (WE pad [aw gt | 
ufa afazi cota | 

gaa chata ery TA cars 1 
50 9S 84 TF | 

QE yarata HSC Aly i 
CFE CFE STR QS! , 
atiera BA ASIA | 

(as [SG Ay cay | 

SICH WA Ble Sas Sy I” 


(The lovely Radha, steeped in sweet emotions, sports with 
Krishna. She puts sweet betels into his mouth and kisses him. 
She puts her arms about him in the delight of her heart. They 
praise each other with sweetest words and play together on the 
same flute. Some of the maidens whisper softly “how charmed 
is Krishna by his lady 's touch | Others snatch away his flute by 
force. Krishna is lost in the pleasure wrought by the company of 
the milk-maids.) 


a 
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l give below a list of obsolete words, with their meaning 
A list of obsolete from the works dealt with in this chapter. 


words and their mean- 


¥O—1to prove ; to cure. 
3t#at4}—authority and power. 
fete—to tear. 
47S¥—number. 
- afz —without. 
f44% —one who has an ascetic temper of mind. 
BA — presence. 
*ifze14—humble solicitations. 
S*rsat4a—to clean. 
43l4—materials. 
='t—highly honoured : of an angry temperament. 
&*/*/#—to originate from. 
20S F—visible. 
4{2—consciousness of the outer world. 
Baty—to be fit. 
faefi—to wipe away: that which is thrown away as of no 
value. 
(591 —a fervour of devotional feelings. 
FHC A—to cut jokes. 
fStS—to a particular direction. 
fa. Sla#—emothonal. 
aqata —conduct. 
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Stafin] —one expert in calligraphy; one who interprets the 
padas by simple words of his own, while 
singing kirtan songs. 


atsatf—to sign by hand. 
74Y—small (as 79 Ħa), 
*1Sa\|—chaff. 

‘eAl24—to rebuke. 
S4F4A—to have oneself shaved. 
a1Si—tred. 

atSa-— mad. 

fasfacS—to turn away. 
4cA—to wander about. 
cetii—love. 
facaz—affection. 
Gsib—anxious. 


(SIA citatf—rumour. 


Gafs—mad. 

artatfa—to make signs. 
faafea—completed. 
qeulfo—wife. 

*ta—finish. 

afai —a female sympathiser 
aifa—solicitude. 

Bfiseai—to move with a rod. 
StetFa—an ear-ornament. 


wiga—a frog. 


tbt—a garden. 
AWA—to shampoo : to serve. 
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mentioned in the Chaitanya-Bhagavata and other works with 

great contempt. One was a Brahmin—a_ native of Eastern 

Bengal; his name was Madhab and Kavindra was his title; 

Kavindra literally means a prince of poets, but the Vaisnavas 

called him Kapindra or a prince of monkies. The other one who 

was also a Brahmin belonged of Western Bengal (Aib œi); his 

name is not given, but his family title was Mallik. This man 

called himself an incarnation of Visnu and the Vaisnavas gave 

him the title of Fox. Both in Bhaktiratnakara and in Chaitanya- 

Bhagavata we find many contemptuous epithets bestowed on 

these two men. We have besides seen a number of Sanskrit 

verses in which some details are given about them. 

The Vaisnava community gradually grew larger. Lay men 

recruited from the lowest castes formed the 

=: dette gr aha Ai largest portion of this community. Fallen 

women and Pariahs swelled its ranks and the 

result was that the allegory of Radha and Krisna was made an 

excuse for the practice of many immoralities, Chaitanya Deva 

did not himself organise this community, as l have said; those, 

who so, kept up its purity during their life-time; but it 

gradually sank into ignorance and corruption. Not only Chaitanya 

Deva but all his companions also were deified and the catholicity 

of views that had characterised them became a_ thing of the past. 

People came forward to prove that Haridas (a Muhammadan) was 

really a Brahmin as if none but a Brahmin could be accepted 
| as a leader even in Vaisnava society. The Vaidya and 
i! Kayastha leaders of that society who once counted Brahmin y 
= disciples by hundreds gradually lost much of the esteem in 
i which they had been held because of their having belonged 
to castes lower than “that of the Brahmins, and at ‘the present 
gk is no —— ecg priest in the — 
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up ull now, though their number has greatly fallen off. Thus 
do we find Hindu society to be almost proof against any attempt 
—— to break down the Brahmanical caste-system. 
DONG DK. = Hindu society has often been seen to yield for 

atime to the inspired efforts of a great genius 
to level all ranks, but, as often, it has been found to reassert itself 
when the new order, after its brief hey-day of glory, gradually 
succumbs to the power of older institutions. Buddhism, 
Vaisnavism and even Brahmanism, all of which began with an 
ideal of all-embracing love seem each in turn to have lost its hold 
upon the masses gradually. There isan inherent power in the 
social organisation of Hinduism,—the power to draw from all 
faiths and nourish itself on the best elements of other creeds. 
Each religion that comes in contact with it, prevails so 
long as a genius acts in its suppport, but when such inspired 
help is gone, it finds that its strongest points have all passed 
over to the other side leaving it incapable of coping with the 
resources of the older institution. But though much of the 
influence of Vaisnavism has been lost in course of time, yet it 
retains a considerable hold upon the masses. 
Widow marriage and a disregard of the hard 
and fast rule laid down in the Hindu sastras 
characterise the lay Vaisnava community, and the Vaisnavas 
still preach the doctrines of their faith with great earnestness in 
backward villages. The whole atmosphere of Bengal resounds 
at the present day with songs, recitations and the tales told by 
the kathakas and the kirtan-wallas who belong to that commu- 
nity. These influences also invigorate Hindu society as a whole 
by awakening its spiritual consciousness and it is no longer at 
war with the daughter-creed. 

From the incidental descriptions found in various old Bengali 
works we find that during the Hindu period 
not only the merchant-class, but even the 
rustic folk, enjoyed great material prosperity. In Manik Chandra 
Rajar Gan we find that even the children of villagers used to 


The Vaisnava in- 
fluence. 


Material prosperity. 
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play with golden balls ( CAlala S161) and that even a maid- 
servant would not touch a cotton sari, but wore silk. An ordinary 
merchant's dinner was not complete without fifty different dishes 
with the rice, besides a number of preparations of sweets. The 
tradition of fifty different dishes is still familiar in every respectable 
Hindu household and old ladies may even now be found who 
know the art of preparing them, The Vaisnavas, as! have said, 
never touched meat or fish, but in the preparation of vegetables and 
sweets they were past masters. Lists of the delicious dishes 
prepared by them are to be found in Chaitanya-Charitamrita 
(Madhya khanda, 3rd and |5th chapters), in 2498th pada of the 
Padakalpataru, and in Jayananda’s Chaitanya-Mangala and other 
works. Details of the preparation of meat and vegetable curries 


i with fish are to be found in Daker Vachana, Kavi Kankan Chandi 


and in nearly all works of Dharmamangal. 

We have also descriptions of gold plate being profusely 
used by rich men. They used to sleep on couches made of pure 
gold, and when they would sit on these they would rest their 
feet on silver foot-stools. in the old stories and folk-lore we find 
references to such fine cloth that when exposed to the dew on the 
grass, it would scarcely be seen. The Meghadumbura sari, 
made of an exceedingly fine stuff, was a passion of the women 
of the upper classes. 

This is only one side of the picture. In Muhammadan 

times the condition of the lower classes seem 
Kadang Hving to have been deplorable. No description of 

distress and want can be more pathetic than 
the account which Phullara gives of herself. For wantof a cup, 
liquid food had to be stored up in a hole dug in the earth , and 
often a day and a night were passed without any food. “The _ 
poor were not infrequently subjected to capricious treatment from 
the rich. Many of the large tanks which were dug in Bengal 
at the time, seem to have been the work of forced labour. e 
* A of erore men by force without | wages, which as 
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cheap and wants were few. Now-a-days no rustic in Bengal, 
however poor he may be, can help spending less than Rs. 100 
for a marriage ceremony. There is a list of 
the expenditure incurred on that account by a 
poor man, 300 years ago. 


Mari läge capensce 


Two dharas or cloths Price . 
for the bridegroom ... 3 pies 
Betels — ... | cowrie (less than a pie) 
Catechu — me pn a 
Lime * a ew rl 
Khuna (a colton sari 
for the bride) ... 44 cowries (a little more than 2 pies) 
Total ... 13 cowries (a little more than 


half an anna). 

This list we find in Chandikavya by Madhavacharyya, 
written in 15/9 A.D. Of course the value of articles in “our 
present day has greatly increased, but yet the items mentioned 
in this list Would not cost more than Rs. 5 even now, and com- 
paring this with the lavish expenditure now-a-days incurred 
even by rustic-folk in marriage, we must admit that the econo- 
mical Hindu of yore has imbibed extravagant ideas about living 
with which they were once perfectly unfamiliar, and from the 
standpoint of the Hindus, expensive living is no indication of 
civilisation. At the marriage of Chaitanya a second time, 
Buddhimanta Khan, who managed the ceremony, said” 
‘Brothers, hear me, in this affair there will be none of that 
stinginess which characterises most of the ceremonies of the 
Brahmins. _ We shall do things in such a manner that people 
may -say it. is the marriage of a prince." Yet the matter was one 
of ‘the simplest kind. Sandal perfumes and betels, with garlands 
of flowers”. were freely distributed. There was no dinner; no 
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nautch; no illumination; no dowry. It is related in the Chaitanya- 
Bhagavata that this distribution of sandal-perfume, betels, etc., 
cost an amount of money out of which five ordinary marriages 
could have been celebrated ! Yet the expenses calculated by the 
present value of money could hardly have exceeded Rs. 50. 
Compared with the present expenditure on marriages this was 
insignificant. For now-a-days no gentlemanin Bengal can manage 
a marriage for less than Rs. 500 and a marriage of a pompous 
description must cost fifty times this amount. But | doubt if the 
present state of things mean any improvement in the material 
condition of the people; it should rather be taken asthe result of 
extravagant ideas about style of living and display which are 
threatening to prove disastrous to us. 

The merchant-classes, occupying an inferior position in society 
in spite of their great wealth in Bengal, were lavish in expenditure 
on the occasion of marriage and other festivals 
in those days. The description of the marriage 
of Laksmindra with Behula in Manasar Bhasan discloses a pomp 
and grandeur which far exceeds anything of the kind found in the 
modern festivities of our rich people. The profuse display of 
jewellery, of gold and silver plate, the noble procession of 
elephants and horses all glittering with gold-saddles and ensigns, 
and the rich dowries carried by thousands of men, valuable 
diadems sparkling from the turbans of the gay companions of the 
bridegroom, and rich illumination —all indicate the vast resources 
that were at the command of the merchants of that period. But 
this idea of pomp and extravagance in living was not the highest 
ideal of Hindu society. The merchants, as has been already said, 
ranked low in the social scale in spite of their great riches, and the 


The merchants 


poor pious Brahmins were the true leaders of society. ‘The people 

wanted to follow the Brahmins in their utter disregard of all 
materialistic considerations and in their devotion toGod. a 

| eee were generally frugal in their living. The Mahot- | 4 

— sava of the Vaisnavas was the only cere ony 
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money they had accumulated, by their life-long labour. It is a 
noble ceremony the like of which is not found outside the pale of 
India and which had its origin probably in the Buddchistic idea of 
all-embracing charity. As in other institutions of the Vaisnavas, 
so also in this they probably imitated the Buddhists. Sometimes . 
for a whole month a man of ordinary means kept his gates open 
to the poor and hundreds of them came from all parts of the 
country,—poor, famished, half-starved people who had their fill 
sitting there in long rows without any distinction of caste or creed. 
lt is never a rich dinner, the fare being always exceedingly simple. 
But it is not for a limited number of invited people ;— it is for all— 
all who are driven to it by hunger. It may be calleda feast for 
the uninvited,—for those whom no one calls and all would turn 
away, who have no status in society and who in their torn rags 
are generally unwelcome visitors; the owner of the house who 
holds the Mahotsava ceremony himself serves as far as practicable 
the beggars, who flock daily to his house in thousands. No invi- 
tation is issued, but the tidings of the Mahotsava ceremony spreads 
far and wide, and countless men and women resort to the place 
and receive a warm and cordial treatment at the hands of the host 
who figures on this occasion as a friend of the friendless, some- 
times offering all that he has to the destitute and the needy. 











CHAPTER VI 
The Post-Chailanya Literature 


|. (a) The Court of Rajs Krisna Chandra of Nadia— Vitinted eclarrical taste ard 
word-painting. 
(b) Alacl—The Muhammadan poet who heralded the new age. His life and a 
review of his works. 
(e) The Story of Vidya-Sundara. 
(d) Early poets of the Vidya-Sundara poems. 
(e) Bharat Chandra Ray Gunakara—the great poet of the 8th century. 
Pranaram Chakiavarti. 
Il (a) The Court of Raja Rajavallabh of Roja Nagara in Dacca. Ite poets. Jay 
. Narayan Sen— Ananda Mayi Devi. 
(b) The poets of the school of Bharat Chandra. 
Ill. Poetry of rural Pengal. 
(a) The Kavfwalas and their songs--Raghu, the Cobbler —Haru Thakur—Rama 
Vasu and others. The Portugese Kaviwalla Mr. Antony. 
(b) Religions Songs . 
(e) Rama Prasad Sen and poets of his school. 
IV. The Jatras or popular theatres. 
V. The three great poets with whom the age elosid= Dasarathi BAPAK h 
Gupta - Iswar Chandra Gupta. 
VI. The folk-literature of Bengal. 
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character, manliness and strength of conviction fall into disfavour 
an dworldly manoeuvres of all sorts pass for high qualities and 
are praised as indicating wisdom. 

In the literature of such an age, we miss that genial flow of 
noble ideas—that freedom of thought and freshness of natural 
instincts which characterise great epochs in a nation’s life, and in 
their place we find the poets struggling to furnish long and 
wearisome details about a small point till it is worn thread-bare by 
its very ingenuity; a Small idea is over-coloured and followed in 
frivolous niceties on the lines of a vitiated classical taste till it 
becomes almost grotesque or absurd. 

Such an age came upon the society of Bengal and its influence 
is stamped on the literature of the |8th century. This was an 
age when Muhammadan power had just decayed. Robbers and 
bandits overran the country; and knavery of all sorts was 
practised in the courts of the Rajas. The school set up by 
Aurangzeb in politics became the model for his chiefs to follow in 
their own courts. Conspiracies, plots and counterplots amongst 
brothers and relations who wanted to elbow down and kill one 

another to gain the gadi, were events of every- 
—— political atmos: Jay occurrence in the courts of Indian noblemen. 

Raja Krisna Chandra of Navadvipa by a 
stratagem which was highly praised deprived his own uncle of his 
rightful ownership of the gadi of Krishnagar. Krisna Chandra’s 
son Sambhu Chandra played a similar dodge and tried to usurp 

the possessions of his father, by spreading a 
Raja Krisma Chandra. false report of his death. The Raja was thus 

going to be paid in his own coin. His agent at 
Agradwip in Burdwan by an equally unscrupulous action ousted 
the rightful owner out of the possession of that place and gained 
it for his own master. In the courts of Serajuddulah, the Nawab, 
plots of a far more important character were being formed fraught 
with consequences which were to change the history of the whole 
of India. It was not an age conspicuous for its appreciation of 
high ideas or of nokjp sentiments. “Raja Krisna Chandra was 
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hostile to the followers of Chaitanya.""* He frustrated the efforts 
of Raja Rajavallabh who had tried to obtain sanction of the 
Pundits of Bengal to the remarriage of Hindu widows of tender 
ages. Yet Krisna Chandra was the most important man of the 
period in the Hindu Society of Bengal. His court had gathered 
round it some of the greatest Sanskrit scholars of the country. 
He appreciated merit, patronised literature, and encouraged art. 
The far-famed clay-models of Krishnagar and the fine cotton- 
industry of Santipur owe their perfection to the patronage of the 
Raja. The Raja was friendly to the English and it was he who 
frst put the idea of overthrowing Serajuddullah by the help 
of the English into the head of Mirzafar and other influential men 
engaged in conspiracy against the Nawab. Krisna Chandra was 
himself a scholar of no mean order. He could discuss knotty 
problems of logic with Hariram Tarkasiddhanta and in theology 
he was a match for the far-famed Ramananda Vachaspati. He 
was well-versed in the doctrines of the six. schools of Hindu 
philosophy, and made endowment of lands to the great exponents 
of that learning of the period— Siva Rama Vachaspti and 
Vireswar Nyayapanchanana. He could compose extempore 
verses in Sanskrit and completed -personally in public with 
Baneswar Vidyalankara—the famous Sanskrit poet of his court. 
Besides all these Raja Krisna Chandra was the great patron 
The great patron of of Bengali literature of the 18th century. 
Poetry under such patronage became the creation of school- 
men and courtiers. It no longer aimed at offering its tribute to 
God but tried to please the fancy of a Raja; the 
imine of San poets found the gates of the palace open to 
and Persian models. receive them and cared not if the doors of — 
heaven were shut. For models of Bengali | 


court-poetry, we shall quote here a passage translated from the 


Naisadha-Charita—a Sanskrit poem held in reat admiration ı by 
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“How shall I describe, O King, the profuse hair on 
Damayanti’s head! 1 hey compare it with the hair of a chamari 
(a species of deer). But it is foolish to compare Damayanti s hair 
to what that animal hides behind him as a mark of shame. They 
say her eyes are as beautiful as those of the gazelle. But it is as a 
sign of his disappointment and defeat that the gazelle kicks the 
ground with his hoofs. God took the quintessence of the moon 
and made Damayanti's face. Soa hole was made on the moon's 
surface and they call it a spot. The lotuses have all fled into 
the watery forts being struck by the beauty of Damayanti s face. 
Before God had created Damayanti, he exercised himself in the 
art of creating feminine beauty by his creation of all other women, 
so that he might give perfection to that single form of Damayanti ; 
and when the ideal was reached in her, the subsequent forms 
were created only to establish the superiority of Damayanti over 
the rest." 

Not only the Naisadha-Charita but the Dasakumara-Charita, 
Harsa-Charita and other Sanskrit works admired in this period, 
abound with passages like the above, and these served as models 
to the Bengali writers who were under the immediate influence of 
the courts and they themselves began to regale on niceties which 
now seem so absurd to us. The Persian poems which were 
favoured in this age, also contain long drawn-out similes verging 
on the ridiculous, and the noblemen and scholars, who prided 
themselves on a vain-glorious pedantry, encouraged our poets to 
introduce similar artificial compositions into Bengali. Here are a 
few short passages translated from a favourite Persian work of the 
period, 

** Her black hair was like a net to catch the wise.” ‘‘ The 
lustre of her nails kept the hearts of all men fixed on them. They 
were like so many rising moons.'" “Her waist was slender ds a 
single hair or rather half of it.""—Zelekha. 

Slenderness of the waist was held to be a point of feminine 
beauty, hence absurdities passed for niceties and were admired as 
poetic skill ! : 
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The literature that sprang up under the patronage of courts 
was thus vitiated by their influence. Not only in the style of 
writing but in its subject-matter also, it showed 
the control of those evil stars that held sway 

over the literary horizon of Bengal at this time. Ihe romantic 
conceptions of Persian tales are often singularly unpleasing to the 
Bengali mind; especially does this remark apply to those kutnis 
or serving women, who acted as agentsin matters of illicit passion. 
Yet these women figure prominently in the literature of this period. 
Here is an extract, translated from Zelekha, a Persian poem, in 
which a kutni is vaunting her powers before the heroine of the 
tale. The Bengali poets were trying their level best to import 
such characters into their poems. 

“Who is it that has tampered with your heart ? Tell me 
why it is that your face beautiful as a ower has grown pale and 
yellowish. Why are you waning day by day likethe moon ? l am 
afraid, you have fallen in love. Tell me who is that person. If 
he be the very moon whose abode is in the sky, | will make him 
come down to the earth as a slave to your wishes. If he bea 
spirit of the mountains, | know such charms that he would be put 
into a phial and brought to you. If he be merely a man, take my 
word, | shall make him a bond-slave to you. He will be made to 
minister to your wishes in every matter and you need not care to 
please him by offering him your services.” 

These kutnis are numerous in l'ersian tales. They are not of 
the class of Durvala, the maid-servant described in the Chandi 
E A C PEREA Kavyas, dealt with by us in a previous chapter. 
the Hindu classics Thée latter are knaves who repay the kindness 
pean SANA ana with shown to them by creating disunion amongst 

the members of a family to serve their own selfish 
ends and by robbing their masters as much as they can, when 
entrusted with marketing. Durvala bears a family-likeness to 
Manthara of the Ramayana, though placed in different situations, 
and these women should not be confounded with the kutnis of the 
Muhammadan stories; they are not accessories to immoral 


The Kutnis. 
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purposes. The dutis perform a quite different function in the 
Vaisnava poems where love is spiritualised. 

Indeed the Hindu poets had hitherto taken particular care to 
keep scenes of illicit love out of their poems. But the kutni now 
became a very common thing in our literature, especially in the 
poems of Vidya-Sundara. A very striking instance of such women 
as figuring in the poetry of the age is found in the character of 
Hira Malini in Bharat Chandra’s Annada Mangal—the most 
popular Bengali poem of the day. 

Thus in the style of poetry as well as in its spirit, the court 
literature of Bengal presents a striking difference to the earlier 

Bengali works. The style and the spirit both 
E — 2— spit, became depraved—the former by a vain-glorious 

pedantry which made descriptions grotesque 
by their over-drawn niceties, the serious often passing 
into the burlesque—and the latter by scurrilous obsceni- 
ties grosser than anything in Sterne, Smollett. or 
Wycherley and by the introduction of characters like 
those of Hira Malini and Vidu Brahmani—accessories to illicit 
love of the most revolting type. The descriptions of men and 
women are often marred by overcolouring like those of the beards 
of Hudibras described by Butlerina well-known lengthy passage. 

But a literary epoch cannot be wholly without its redeeming 
features. There must be some really meritorious points by which 
it can attract and make people its votaries, 
reconciling them even to its vices. In this age, 
a rigid classical taste gave a unique finish to the 
Bengali style and enriched it with the variety of Sanskrit metres 
that so powerfully appeal to the ear. Bharat Chandra Ray, the 
court poet of Raja Krisna Chandra, stands alone in the field of our 
old literature as a word-painter. No poet before him contributed 
so much to our wealth of expression or had such success in import- 

ing elegance to our Sanskritic metres. The poet 
The great poet here, like a true Indian artisan, applied himself 
——— -patiently to the sphere of decorated art. He 


The merits of the 
literary epoch. 
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hunted for and found choicest expressions and strung them into 
the most elegant metres and carried the whole school of Bengali 
poets after him maddened by the zeal to imitate his style. The 
heart had been feasted to satiety on the emotions contained in the 
Vaisnava literature, the ear now wanted to be pleased. High 
sentiments expressed in rich poetry had abounded in the literature 
‘of the Vaisnavas; enough of such. The scholars would have a 
brief day of their own. They would show feats of clever expres- 
sion, pedantry and wealth of words strung together with masterly 
skill. The people were drawn by this novelty. After the strain 
of a high-strung idealistic spirituality, they were glad to revel 
in grossly sensual ideas. They descended from heaven to have 
a little taste of the mundane pleasures. The Sanskrit vocabulary 
and Sanskrit works of rhetoric became the chief sources of poetic 
inspiration ; yet the period, by a strange irony of fate, was ushered 
in by one who was not a Hindu, as it wouldbe natural to expect, 
but a Muhammadan. A Muhammadan writer arose with a mastery 
of the Sanskrit tongue, the like of which we rarely find among 
Hindu poets in the Bengali literature. He was 
Syed Alaol, translator of Padmavat, a Hindi 
poem written by Mir Muhammad in 1521 A.D. 

(b) Alaol—the Muhammadan poet who heralded the new 
age-——His life and a review of his works. 

Alaol was the son of a minister of Samser Kutub, the Nawab 
of Jalalpur (in the district of Faridpur). When a youngman, he 
undertook a sea-voyage in the company of his father. The crew 
were attacked by Portuguese pirates, known in the country as 
Hermadas (from Armada). We have a line in the Chandi 
Kavya by Mukundaram describing the great fear in which 
sailors held these Hermadas. **Night and day the merchant plied 


Syed Alaol. 


7 his oars in fear of being overtaken by the Hermadas.’,* The 


father of Alaol was killed in a hand-to-hand 


Hie father is killed. A | 
-eri Sane fight with the marauders and our poet narrowly 
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escaped a similar fate, and fled to Arakan where Magan 
Thakur, the Muslim prime minister of the ruling Chief of the 
place, received him hospitably being pleased © with the 
great scholarship of the youngman. He _ resided at the 
Place for many years and when he was verging on 
forty, he was ordered by Magan Thakur to ‘translate 
the Hindi poem Padmavat into Bengali and he did sø to.please 
s his patron and master. Some years passed 
Enjoys the patronage. ; a 
of Magan Thakur in this high and agreeable company, and our 
poet seems to have tasted during this time the 
sweets of life after the woes thatehad befallen him in the early part 
of his career. He was again ordered by Magan Thakur to translate 
a Persian work named Saifulmulluk and Badiujjamal into 
Bengali. But he had now declined ‘in the vale of years’ and 
when a few chapters of this book were written, Magan Thakur, 
the poet's friend and patron, met with an unexpected death, and 
Alaol in great disappointment left the half-finished poem and 
retired into a life of rest. But it was yet re- 
served for him to be subjected to further — 
vicissitudes in life; and greater sorrows than those hitherto 
experienced were still in store for him. Suja, brother of 
Aurangzeb, had come to Arakan about this period and a 
fight ensued between the unfortunate prince and the Arakan 
chief.— the former being completely defeated. A wicked 
man named Mirza gave evidence against Alaol, to satisfy 
a private grudge, implicating him as a party to Suja‘s action © 
against the chief of Arakan. Alaol was thrown into prison, 
where he spent few years, subjected to all sorts 
— thrown into of cruel treatment. He was, however, released 
and spent nine years of his life in close retire- 
; ip. 
ment. Syed Musa, a rich nobleman of Arakan, took some interest | 
in the poet during these evil days and at his request he completed 
— bis translation of Saifulmulluk and Badiujjamal. — 
Hie postry halie == Alao] had grown old by this time and had 


lost his wonted spirit—the spring of all his noble poetry. In the d 


Magan Thakur dies. 
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last part of this translation we miss his characteristic genial flow 
and sweetness of expression. Besides the above two works he 
wrote sequels to the stories of Lora Chandrani and Sati Maina 
—-poems written by Daulat Kazi in Bengali. The latter works 
were undertaken by our poet at the command of Solaman, 
another minister of the Arakan Chief. At the request of an 
influential man of the court named Syed 
Muhammad Khan, Alaol translated the Persian, 
poem Hastapaikar by Nizami Gaznavi. Besides these, Alaol 
wrote several poems on Radha and Krisna, some of which 
display exquisite poetic touches: Alaol was born about the year 
1618; was thrown into prison in 1658; and being released lived 
to a good old age, till the close of the 17th century. 


A list of his works 


It will be seen that Alaol the poet worked mainly in the field 
of translation, and the chief work of his Muse on which his fame 
rests—the Padmavati—is only as we have said, the Bengali 

translation of a Hindi poem. But Alaol's 
an —— mentee translation is not only free but is also marked 

by great originality and though conforming in 
the main to the tale of the Hindi bard, is an improvement upon 
it in many respects. 


The Padmavati is written in a high-flown Sanskritic Bengali. 
Alaol is the first of the poets who aimed at word-painting and 
at that finished Sanskritic expression which is the forte of the 
Bengali literature of the 18th century. In fact Alaol, though, 
generally speaking, inferior to Bharat Chandra, because he lacks 
the ‘‘elegant genius’’ of the latter eclipses nearly all the other 
poets of Bengal in his profuse use of Sanskritic terms. Fe or a 
Muslim writer to have the credit of importing the largest num er 
‘of Sanskritic words into a Bengali poem and thus hera ding an 
age of classical revival, is no small — — we 

* e bound to admit that none of the 
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Alaol has given descriptions of the religious ceremonies of 
the Hindus, their customs and manners with 
The Sanskritie style : 4 - 

and the Hindu spirit, an accuracy and minuteness which strike us 
as wonderful, coming as they do from the pen 
of a Muhammadan writer.) He has given a classification of 
feminine emotions in all their subtlest forms as found in the 
Sanskrit books of rhetoric, in the portraiture of such characters as 
Vasakasajja, Khandita, Kalahantarita and Vipralabdha. He has 
represented the ten different stages of separation from a lover 
( faacea wt wali), closely following the rules laid down in 
Sahityadarpana and in Pingala’s works on rhetoric. He has 
discoursed on medicine in a manner which would do credit to a 
physician versed in the Ayurvedic lore. He has, besides, shown 
a knowledge of the movements of the planets and their influence 
on human fortune worthy of an expert astrologer. In his accounts 
of the little rituals connected with the religious ceremonies of the 
Hindus such as the Prasasta Vandana, he displays a mastery of 
detail which could only have been expected from an experienced 
priest. He has besides, described the rules of long and short 
vowels, the principles 4, 414, etc., by which the various Sanskrit 
metres are governed, and quoted Sanskrit couplets like a Pandit, 
to serve as texts for the theological matter introduced in his 
book. The Muslim poet is profuse in his eulogies of Siva the 
Hindu God, and all through the work writes in the spirit and 
strain of a devout Hindu. Curiously enough, his work has been | 
preserved in Chittagong by Muhammadan readers. The manu- 
scripts of Padmavati hitherto obtained, all belong to the border- 
lands of Arakan in the back-woods of Chittagong, copied in 
Persian characters and preserved by the rural Muhammadan folk 
of those localities. No Hindu has ever yet cared to read them. 
This goes to prove how far the taste of the Muhammadans was 
His work read. ag. iMbued with Hindu culture. This book, that 
mired and preserved we should have thought, could be interesting 

by Muhammadans. ` 7 
only ‘to Hindu readers, on account of its 

lengthy disquisitions on theology and Sanskrit rhetoric, has been 
67— 1236B l 
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strangely preserved, ever since Aurangzeb’s time, by Muslims, 
for whom it could apparently have no attraction, nay to whom 
it might even seem positively repellent. From the time of Magan 
Thakur, the Muhammadan minister, till the time of Shaikh 
Hamidulla of Chittagong who published it in |1893—covering a 
period of nearly 250 years, this book was copied, read and 
admired by the Muhammadans of Chittagong exclusively. What 
surprises us most is the interest taken by the rustic folk in ils 

2 oe N APE high-fown Sanskritic Bengali. The Province 
ture of Chittagong of Chittagong must have been once a nucleus 
ace of Sanskrit learning to have disseminated so 
deep a liking for the classic tongue of the Hindus among the 
lowest strata of society, and specially amongst Muhammadans who 
might have been expected to have the least aptitude for this. 

i The poem Padmavati deals with a well-known episode in 
Indian history. The Emperor Alauddin of Delhi had heard of 
the wonderful beauty of Padmavati, queen of the Raja of Chitor, 
and demanded her for his harem. Bhim Sen, the Raja who is 

called Ratnasen in the Bengali poem, treated 

this request with the contempt which it deserved, 
and the result was that for twelve years the > 
emperor laid siege to Chitor. Bhim Sen was eventually 
defeated, and his queen sought death on the funeral pyre, —true 
to the traditions of Rajput women. This story had formed the 
subject of a poem by Ma Muhammad in Hindi which contains 
about 10,000 lines. The Beagali Padmavati by Alaol has about 
10,500 lines. Ž w4 i 
; | have said that the classic taste, which made the Bengali 
poets of the 18th czutury revel in exaggerated and high-flown 
4 imageries, was indicated in the work of this Muhammadan poet, 
to such a considerable extent, that he may be said — 5 


The subject of the 
poem. 
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description owns kinship with those found in the Sanskrit and 
Persian poems already referred to by us, as also 
with the high-sounding flourishes of style which 
characterise the Bengali poems that followed the age of Alaol. 

* The light that beams in the face of Padmavati puts to 
shame the light reflected from a golden mirror. One curious 
fact with regard to the face is that two lotuses 
are confined in the disc of the moon (her face). 
The sun who finds his friends so confined by his enemy, came 
to the rescue, in the shape of the vermilion mark on the forehead. 
The god of love, in aid of the sun, held the vow of her eye- 
brows, and aimed his shafts, which were the glances of her eyes. 
The only regret is that these friends though so near were not 
allowed to see each other.” © - 

The lotuses are her two eyes. The sun according to the 
poetic tradition of Sanskrit rhetoric (#f4-2faf) is a lover of the 


The New Age. 


Far-feteched similes 


lotus. The moon is unfriendly towards the lotus according to a . 
similar tradition, The lotus blooms in the day-time and fades in KA 
the evening —a circumstance which caused the acceptance of this 


idea by the poets. 
For pages and pages one may follow descriptions on this line. 

The ingenuity of such compositions, greatly favoured, as they were, 
by the scholars of a particular epoch, show the artificial taste of 
the age—the absurdities that passed for intellectual feats and the 
grotesque and the uncouth that were accepted as beautiful. 
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But Alaol’s poems often reach a high degree of excellence 
from the wealth of their Sanskritic expressions. It is to be 
regretted that the excellence of their style, and the effect produced 
by the jungle of classic words and associations suggested by them, 

= are not such ascan be conveyed in translation. 

— — The author frequently imitates the style of the 

great song-masters of Bengal with a happy 

effect. The following passage reminds us of some well-known 
lines from the Sanskrit Gita-Govinda by Jayadeva. 

#“ In the spring season the bridegroom revels in the joyous 
company of his bride. They are like two moons, shedding as it 
were, ambrosia in the lovely smiles on their softly curving lips. 
The flowers are in full bloom and from the floral bowers the 
cuckoo cooes pleasantly in the company of its mate; the bees 
hum delightfully ; the cool Malaya breeze charged with the scents 
of flowers softly touches the bridegroom heightening the charm 
of the sweet words of his lady-love. The asvattha tree, the prince 
of the forest, displays its wealth of new leaves, the tamala stands 
obliquely and the mango-creepers are rich with fresh foliage and 
tendrils. The hearts of the youthful pair are gladsome. They 
are decked with the wreaths of the rangan, mallika and the 
malati flowers.” 


“ANG altars atte) fanta 
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Alas, the beauty of metre and of choice Sanskrit words that 
characterise this passage is but ill-conveyed in the above 
translation. 

The line ** bfaa etad, TENAN, gagasan" is 

— evidently inspired by Vidyapatis “ cata 

— Ad, ste tifa, faa lab agfa and 

the lines beginning with ‘* aife cea feriis 

GS 444°" breathe the sentiments of Chandi Das in his well- 

known passage opened by the line “ @ife c#a CST aaa 
cafa i” 

The description of the seasons is full of delicate sentimenis 
and calis up familiar scenes by suggestive lines. During the rains 
the lovers sit up at night in merry talk and ***if there be a sound 
of thunder she is startled, and throws herself into the arms of her 
lover-—-an unexpected surprise to him.” 

There are many pretty lines in the poem recalling scenes of 
domestic affection and of the delicate associations of love. 

The preliminary lines in praise of God are full of sincerity 
and devotion. t**He created life to manifest Himself in love, and 

death to show that He is also the terrible. Sweet 
scents of flowers He created to indicate heaven 
and evil odours to warn men of the filth of hell. As a sign of His 
high favour, He created sweet things, delicious to the taste, and 
the bitter andthe pungent, to indicate His wrath. He secretly hid 


'n praise of God. 
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’ Alaol's Padmavati. 
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the honey in the flowers and by creating the bees He brought it to 
the knowledge of the world. He created all in the twinkling of 
an eye, and the great firmament created by Him stands without 
the‘support of pillars. The sun and the moon He created, and 
also created the night and the day. The winter and the summer 
He created, and the heat, the rays of the sun and the clouds which 
He lined with lightning. He pervades the universe —both revealed 
and unrevealed. The virtuous and the saintly know Him, but the 
vicious know Him not. 

In this hymn Alaol follows more or less the Hindi original of 
Mir Muhammad. 

But though in the main story Alaol follows a style on the line 
of the Sanskrit classics andshowsa wonderfully close acquaintance 
Ray kan a with the manners, customs and religious life of 
features of a Muham- the Hindus, yet reading between the lines one 

may discover the vein of a Muhammadan poet by 
the non-Hindu elements to be found in his work, though couched 
beneath a highly Sanskritised form of Bengali. A certain extra- 
vagance of imagination reminds us, at every stage, of the excesses 
of fancy which characterise Arabic and Persian tales. Raja Ratna- 
sen heard of the beauty of Padmavati, and even before he saw 
her, fell into a fit of violent love; renounced the world as an 


ascetic, and wandered through the forests. And ‘‘with him 1600 
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princes turned ascetic.’ ® The princess wassad, and the message 


of her sorrow was carried by the bird suka. The poet describes 
the mission of the bird and the effect which his flight produced on 
the objects that he came in contact with. 
i‘*The message of her sorrow was carried by the bird through 
the sky, and the clouds became dark, in an excess of grief. A 
spark of this sorrow touched the disc of the moon and created a 
spot on its surface, The wings of the bird drooped under his 
busden of sorrow and they looked like lightning. The bird passed 
over the sea and its waters, in their deep woe, became saline.” 
These excesses of fancy, which should not be confounded 
with the play of poetic imagination, make the passages such 
gibberish as children may be heard amusing themselves within 
their folk-lore. | . 
Ratnasen's wrestling-feats and skill in riding, which have 
been graphically described in the poem, have many points which 
remind us of the feats exhibited by modern 
lag saang wet- circus troupes. They give us a complete idea 
of the manly sports and pastimes that found 
favour during the Muhammadan period, though the description is 
not altogether free from exaggeration. = 
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Alaol's Padmavati has little interest as a story. The.charac- 
ters are not delineated with skill, and the conception of the plot 
does not show any great mastery of the poet 
over his incidents. Its main charm rests on 
those stray glimpses of poetic elegances and 
high classical refinement, with which the book abounds, and no 

less on the great erudition of the poet, indicated 
a? great schob- in many noble passages. We appreciate the 

truth of what Alaol says of himself in the preli- 
minary chapter of Badiujjamal. 

*"At the order (of Magan Thakur) | wrote Padmavati ; 
therein | showed the utmost powers that my intelligence 


p. 


The stoy jis a 
failure. 


Though greatly inferior to Padmavati in poetic merit, the 
Saifulmulluk and Badiujjamal of this poet contains occasional 
Another poem by passagesofmuchbeauty. The preliminary hymn 

to God is quite a match forthat which we found 
in Padmavati. '**Where would be the glory of light, if it were not 
placed side by side with darkness! If the wicked were not in 
the world, who would know the value of a saintly life! The salt 
water of the sea makes us appreciate more the boon of sweet fresh 


water. If there were no misers, we could not give our tribute of 


praise to liberal minds. The true and the false represent but two 
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sides of a picture. Don't you Alaol, care to listen tothe praise or 
blame of this world. The little stock that you have in your own 
heart, give freely to the world, without feeling ashamed of it.” 

Inthe preliminary account of Padmavati Alaol says that 
Magan Thakur, the prime minister of the Chief of Arakan, had 
employed him to translate the Hindi poem into Bengali,—high- 
flown Sanskritic Bengali, —because the people of Arakan did not 
understand Hindi but understood Bengali. This leads us to the 
conclusion that the popular literature not only of Assam but also 
of the borderlands of Arakan used to be written in Bengali, a 
circumstance confirmed by the other fact to which we have 
already drawnattention, viz., that it was the low class Muhammadan 
population of these places who have preserved these poems for 
about 250 years. 

The faults and merits of Padmavati are characteristic of the 

literary works of the period that follows. The 
ande style and the Sanskritic style used by Alaol was greatly 

improved by Bharat Chandra. The descriptions 
of the school that follows abound with niceties which mystify the 
reader, as in the case of Padmavati. In Bharat Chandra the 
great master of the age, we only find these niceties somewhat 
curtailed, and absurdities often reclaimed, by a sweet jingle of 
words, which please the ear, like the warblings of birds—without 
conveying to us any clear sense or meaning. 

The moral tone became more and more vitiated; and Bharat 
Chandra, had he lived in this age, when poets are not allowed 
to revel in the unrestrained language of sensualism and the grosser 
passions, could not have given us his masterpiece Vidya-Sundara. 
The literature of Bengal in the |8th century was pitched in the 
key of a high-strung classic taste; yet it bore no mark of any 
master hand, that could shape circumstances and give them life. 
The works of the period are nevertheless full of sparkling 
passages and delicate sentiment, and they display above alla 
unique treasure of choice expressions, which has greatly enriched 
our literature. 
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The poets had betaken themselves to the painter's art. They 
did not aim at inspiring life; they wanted to give finish to the 
form. They busied themselves with colouring, till some of the- 
pictures they drew became blurred by their very efforts to 
embellish them. For it was not the natural that engaged their. 
poetic powers, but the artificial and exaggerated, which pandered 
to the vitiated taste of mere scholars. ( From the time of Alaol the 
tone gradually dezenerated;—the good sense, the sound 3 
principles, and the domestic instincts that aimed at purity wae 
lost) There was a violent return to the senses. Sensualismof = = 
the grossest kind—unrestrained and vulgar sensualism, redeemed _ 
only by fine literary touches and embellished by choice meta-- =- 
phors—pervades a considerable portion of the literature of this- J— 
age. The poets in their strenuous attempts to depict vulgar 
scenes cared only to produce effects by their rhythmical pomp; 
and when one reads such passages he thinks more of the metre ~ 
and of the niceties of expression than of the wicked and immoral 
spirit that they breathe. Hence the lawless tone loses much of its 
force and the scenes themselves appear as harmless as painted 
devils. Poetry sank to the level of mere painting, as i have said, 
and to that of a merely decorative type, —painting in which 
skilled and ornate designs are worked up with inexhaustible 
patience by gifted hands like those we find in the caves of : 
Elephanta. 
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of adeity. The religious element however, is introduced by way 
of apology. It was not the custom of the old Bengali poets who 
rose with the revival of Hinduism to write on a subject which had 
no touch with religion ; and the religious garb of the story is thus 
accounted for. Grossest matter however is introduced into these 
works, though bearing a holy name. Those who have seen the 
sculptural figures in bas-relief on the walls of the Puri and 
Kanarak temples will not be astonished to find a religious work 
associated with these scenes of vulgar sensualism which are to be 
found in Vidya-Sundara—a poem forming part of the religious 
work Annada Mangal. 


Sundara. son of Raja Guna Sindhu of Kanchi (Conjeeveram) 
— — hears a report of the remarkable beauty of the 
— of Vidya's Princess Vidya, daughter of Raja Vira Sinha of 
Burdwan. Vidya was not only a peerless beauty, 
but her scholarship was so great that she had sent a challenge all 
over India offering her hand to the person who would defeat her in 
scholarship. The challenge was accepted by many distinguished 
princes who flocked to the Burdwan palace, but they were all 
defeated by the princess whose scholarly discourses in various 
branches of learning completely out-witted them. 


Sundara, without taking permission of his royal father, went 
alone incognito and riding a noble horse reached the capital of 
Raja Vira Sinha. A large Bakul grove spread its shadow in 
the precincts of the city and the fragrance of its flower was 
carried on all sides by the pleasant evening breeze, when Sundara 

. alighted from his horse, and sat in the grove, 
= Gone te — not knowing where to seek shelter for the night. 

At that moment a rather elderly woman whose 
charms were not altogether lost by years,—a courtezan and 
a coquette, happened to come there to gather fowers,—for 
Hira was a flower-woman whose duty it was to make wreaths 
and garlands for the ladies of the Raja's house at early dawn 
every day. She was charmed with the handsome appearance 
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of the Prince and offered to lodge him for the night and 
as long as he might wish to doso, if he wanted to put up at 
her place. He called her aunt, and though she was not 
pleased with the prince for calling her so, as in her heart of hearts 
she entertained the hope of being flattered with a little attention 
from him, yet she showed him every hospitality at her house; but 
when she asked him who he was and what his mission was at 
Burdwan she could elicit no satisfactory reply. The Prince said 


he was a youngman who had taken a fancy to travel in various 
lands for the sake of pleasure. 


The evening passed in pleasant conversation, and in the 

“ night the flower-woman began to wreathe her floral store into 
garlands; and placed them ina beautiful basket, and Sundara asked 
her what she would do with them. She said that the garlands 
* would be presented to Princess Vidya at early dawn, a task which 
it was her duty to perform every morning by appointment from 
the queen. The Prince was very much delighted to find in Hira 
a woman who had access to the Princess. He asked her many 
questions about the beauty of Vidya and Hira following the close 
lines of classical metaphor and a highly ornate 

—— to present a style, as dictated by the Sanskrit rules of rheto- 

; ric, drew an over-coloured sketch of the Princess 
which had the effect of greatly heightening the desire of the Prince 
for an interview with the far-famed beauty. He made a request 
to Hira to allow him to weave a garland of flowers for Vidya to be 

_ -~ presented to her next morning ; of course he did not mean that it 
| $ -was to be offered in his name; as usual she would give it to the 
l < = Princess ;—the garland was to be woven by him—this was all that 
P he wanted. Hira did not see any harm in this and Sundara, who 
r was an expert in the art of preparing floral wreaths, applied a s 
whole heart to the work and prepared a „garland with remar bade . —— 
skill — petals of the sr dns were so- arranged ; eka fo m 
h by he co — long, — 1 beautiful — 
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‘Hira had to sit up till a late hour of the night, as much time 
was taken by Sundara in artistically preparing the garland; so she 
was late in arriving at the palace the next 
— and morning, and Vidya reproved her for her delay 
threatening that she would bring her conduct to 
the notice of the King. Hira said that it had taken her a long 
time to weave one special garland for her, and that the Princess 
should pardon her for this first fault. “Where is the beautiful 
garland of which you spzak »’* she said; and as Hira handed 
the thing to her she felt the dawn of love in her heart as she read 
the name of the Prince, and the message conveyed to her by the 
exquisitely artistic arrangement of the flowers. It was as though 
reading an elegant poem; the garland rich in design, perfect in 
execution and containing the sweet message of love, charmed her 
heart and she importuned Hira, asking her to tell her who it was 
that had made it. Hira at first tried to maintain her position by 
declaring that she herself had done so; but the Princess laughed 
at all attempts on her part to establish this point by oaths and long 
speeches, and she was afterwards obliged to confess the whole 
truth to Vidya who, on hearing it, could not disguise her feeling 
from the Nower-woman and wanted to have a sight of the gifted 
young man. 

The inner apartments of a Raja's house are eternally shut 
against all out-siders; but through the shutters of her window, 

Vidya saw Sundara, who was brought by Hira 
—— of each toa convenient place, that they might have a 

sight of each other. It should be stated here 
that Vidya's learned discussions with those who courted her hand 
were always following the custom of Hindus in such cases, 
managed behind the screen with the help of interpreters and in 
no case was a prince allowed to have even a peep at her. 

They saw each other and fell in love. How could an inter- 
view be effected > It was impossible to attempt anything like it 
Sundara as a sannya- on the face of the guards—those eunuchs who 

kept a strict and vigilant watch at the “palace 
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“E gate. Sundara disguised himself as a Sannyasin, wore matted 
4 Jocks and a false beard and covered his» face with ashes and 
saw Raja Vira Sinha. To the surprise of the Raja and his 
e, courtiers he declared his desire to enter into a scholarly dis- 
cussion with Vidya, and, if he succeeded in winning the game, to 
take her for his wife. A strange story from the lips of an ascetic Í 
Such a challenge would only be entitled to credence and approval 
if a prince were the suitor. But as Vidya had promised that any 
man was welcome to accept the challenge irrespective of age and 
social status, the false Sadhu insisted on being ushered behind 
the screen to have a discourse with her in various branches of 
learning and win her for his bride. The maids of Vidya 
humorously asked her to match her powers with his and if she 
should prove the weaker of the two, tocourt the lot of an ascetic’s 
wife and wander with him bare-footed, visiting shrines like Benares, 
— Gaya and Prayag ! But Vidya whose mind was 
full of the handsome prince would not allow the 
| * Sannyasin to approach her, and put off the date 
* for doins so to an indefinite time on some pretext or other. 
| Both the prince and the princess were longing for an inter- 
view... Hira was taken into their confidence, but she was afraid 
— of the guards who would tear her to pieces if they had a scent of — 
— her having a share in the business. 
PA 
S. 
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Vidya puts off the 
date, 


— r= Prince Sundara felt that life was unbearable without an inter- 
| view with Vidya. _ He fasted and worshipped Kali — true 
j — — granted him a charmed rod 
k — , with a wherewith the prince “worked out-a subterfanean 
i passage from the room in» which he. lodged, 
> leading through a mazy tunnel to Vidya’s room in the pal: be 
ta “The maids of Vidya were taken into her aa. 
all promised secrecy. One night when the str 

grey linings of clouds looked — —* 
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the room, through which a turban sparkling with diamonds rose 
before their bewildered gaze, and shortly after there appeared a 
human form, the handsomest that had ever met their eyes— 
Sundara was smiling in triumph and looking to Vidya assured her 
that it was all through the grace of Kali that he had at last 
succeeded in making an underground passage leading to her 
apartments. The maids felt reassured at this words; but Vidya 
said to them that though she could excuse the thief and the 
intruder, it was not possible to break her promise; unless and 
until he could defeat her in scholarship there was absolutely“ no 
hope for him. Sundara readily accepted the challenge and there 
followed a discussion in Kavya, Nyaya, Dharmasastra, Philo- 
sophy and all other Subjects of human knowledge. At every 
turn Vidya was brought to bay by the intellectual acumen and 
profound scholarship of the prince and when so vanquished, she ~* 
had a smile for him, which coupled with the glances that they 
stole at each other's face, invested her defeat on the field with a 
“sense of conquest over the heart of her anta- 
sane Celeataod mar ~~ cnist and dower: Vidyg now acknowledged 
i that she was defeated and that she saw no 
objection to her being united to him in marriage, true to her 
` promise. Among the various systems of marriage of the Hindus > 
there is the Gandharva vivaha or marriage in secret which makes -~ 
the vows sacred and legal by mutual election of the bridegroom | 
and the bride. No priest or third party is required to minister “ 
to the ceremony,—the only condition required to bring this 
marriage to a consummation is to exchange garlands of flowers 
worn by each other. "Vidya i in great delight took off the foral 
garland from her neck and offered it to Sundara and Sundara did * 
the same to her. So the marriage was completed. The poets say 
that Kamadeva or the God of love, unseen by others, discharged the 
priestly function in this ceremony. The marriage parties consisted 
of six seasons headed by the spring and tinkling sounds of the 
ts,—the nupur, th bracelets, the kankan worn by 
maids, sounded the musical notes to consummate the event. 
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Thus Vidya and Sundara met every night. -The maids 
connived and nothing was known about the marriage by the 
Raja or his queen. Even in day-time they met, for Vidya had 
acompartment in the palace all reserved for herself, and her 
parents visited her only occasionally, and when they did so they 
generally sent previous informations of their visit. Chapter after 
chapter is devoted by Bharat Chandra to describing the 
manoeuvre of the husband and wife to give pleasure to each 
other by surprise-visits and by every form of play imaginable in 
which the young couple indulged to their hearts’ content. Raja 
Vira Sinha continued now and then to send information to his 
daughter about the ascetic till waiting as suitor for her hand, 
but Vidya would not listen to it. She declared that she would 
lead the holy life of a nun and had despaired of marriage as no 
prince could yet defeat her in scholarship. The ascetic as | have 
_ said, was no other than Sundara himself, who passed his days in 
the city in the garb of an ascetic, with the object of avoiding 
attention as he was ostensibly without any occupation. The 
prince and the princess in the meantime both insisted whenever 
they met Hira, the flower-woman, on her helping them to have 
an interview with each other, and the poor woman was at her 


wit's end to devise some plan for their doing so. She was 


completely ignorant of the affair that was going on subrosa. 
The maids of Vidya were alarmed to find that the princess 


was enceinte so that the fact of her marriage could not be longer 


concealed from her royal parents. In great dismay they discussed 


among themselves what was to be done at 


Concealment goloas- site crisis. twas selled that the matter should 


= be brought to the notice of the queen; for the 


rata sure of the circumstances through other sources, which was 
inevitable, would expose them to the risk of losing their lives, 
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The queen heard of it ; she visited the princess, and after 
vainly attempting to extort the right information from her and 
rebuking her as best as she could, asked the maids to disclose . 
the name of the person who was so bold as to violate the sanctity — 
of the royal zenana; but they washed their hands clean of all 
knowledge about any one and maintained a determined silence,’ 
in answer to all enquiries on this point. In a great rage the” 
queen approached the Raja, who was taking 
his afterneon nap at the time; the maids in 
attendance were waiting with chamars and 

fans—standing silently like painted figures by his bed-side. The 
queen in a violent paroxysm of anger flew into the royal apart- 
ments and the tinkling sound of her nupur awoke the king who 

was surprised to find her in such a condition. 7 

She related the story to the Raja declaring him to be 
quite unfit to hold the sceptre since such a thing could happen in 
his own palace. The police staff was worthless, if they allowed a 
thief to enter the royal zenana and perpetrate such a heinous 
crime under the king's nose, what safety was there for the life 

- and property of the poor people living in his dominion? 

The Raja convened his court immediately» The chief 
officer of police came trembling before the enraged chief, and 
Vira Sinha after relating the story said, ** You base-born fellow, | 

; there will be one grave dug into which you 
rhe. police ofice and your children will be thrown if you. cannot 
‘detect the thief." The officer with folded 


The exasperated 
queen 


all be killed. 


—— The police oficer commenced operations of a thorough 
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guards. It took them no time to discover the hole—the passage 
made by Sundara. They entered the hole but came back feeling 
as if the vaults of hell were open,—there was no passage of 
light or air; the gloom that pervaded it overawed them and 
choked them. The bravest of them repeated his attempts 
several times and as many times came back apprehending the 
approach of a venomous snake or some devil. Dhumaketu the 
Inspector pronounced it to be a hole made by a serpent and 
Yamaketu, another officer of the staff, said that it must have been 
made by some black spirit. Whatever it might be, they were 
unanimous in their opinion that in all probability that was the 
passage used by the thief. They all sat round the hole and 
contemplated the best method of carrying on a sifting investigation 
as to where it could lead. They thought of excavating the whole 
ground covered by it, but that course would require such an exten- 
sive operation through the hard ground-floor of the palace that 
seven days might not suffice for finishing the work. Kalaketu, a 
police officer, said :—Brethren, let us wait here in the disguise of 
maids: the thief may come of himself to visit the princess.’ 

This idea was accepted by all. They brought various 
dresses and ornaments from the Raja’s theatrical stock. One of 
them who had a charming face put on the dress similar to that of 
Vidya and twelve officers disguised themselves as twelve maids 
decorating themselves with great skill in order to practise the 
deception successfully. Thirteen men belonging to the police 
staff had thus stationed themselves in the apartments of Vidya. 
Sona Ray and Rup Ray, the chief officers, sat at the main gates’ 
leading to the palace. There were 28 minor gates and as many 
Sag police inspectors guarded them with a vigilant watch. One of 
in the old women belonging to the family of a police inspector, who 

= used to wear a red coloured sari and a garland of java flowers 
‘round her neck, visited every house on some pretext or other, and 
employed her maidens on a similar mission, making er juirie: es of 
the women-folk of the town to get a clue p trace ve thie 
| ade of the incomir ; and outgoin 
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and all arrivals and departures were subjected to a most careful 
search. 

Vidya could find no possible way to send information to 
Sundara, as her apartments were occupied by officers of the detec- 
tive department. The police were trying to detect a thief, that 
was all that the people knew; no inkling as toa guilty connec- 
tion with the royal zenana was obtained by any outsider, and 
Sundara had no thought of all this investigation having been 
aimed at the detection of his crime. 

As usual dressed in his best attire,—scented with atar 
extracted from the rose and jessamine, with histurban and apparel 
sparkling with diamonds—his head full of love's reveries, Sundara 
entered the subterranean passage in the evening and appeared at 
the other endof the hole. The police officers looked at one another 
and smiled. Sundara could not recognise them in the dim light 
which the police had purposely kept in the apartments. He sat 
smiling by the side of one who wore Vidya's dress and attempted 
the gay amours with her to which he was accustomed; but the 
false lady hid her face behind the veil and would not show any 
sign of reciprocating his warm sentiments,—at which he feared 
she was angry with him for some unknown cause. The prince 
looked helplessly around, and asked the maids to intervene in his 
behalf to make his lady-love as kind to him as she had ever been. 
The maids responded to his call andall at once seized him—his 
lady-love also was not slow in joining her maids in according him 
the reception which a thief deserved at the hands of the police. 

In the meantime some of the officers groped in the darkness 
of the subterranean passage, attempting to discover the residence 

of the arch-thief whose daring and ingenuity 
ae — ka was so great as to have outwitted the whole 

staff of guards. They were no longer afraid of 
the devil d velling in the cell, nor of snakes, since they had seen 
the thief entering Vidya’s apartments through it with his fine 
apparel, nothing soiled-by the dirt of the cell. They had to go a 
long way before they saw the region of the sun and the moon, 
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aad itso happned that the first light they saw, discovered to 
their eyes a charming bungalow which was familiar to them all, as 


_ forming part of the house of Hira the fower-woman. The faded 


beauty, whose face showed a strange combination of wrinkles and 
loveliness, was dragged out of her room and belaboured for giving 
shelter to a thief and helping him to dig a passage urder the 
earth. Hira swore by all that was holy to her,—by her father’s 


-frame—by the name of Raja Vira Sinha and by the head of Sona 


Ray, the chief officer of the police, that all was a mystery to her 
and that she Knéw nothing of such developments in her house 
and in the palace. Dhumaketu remarked :— “How could the 
thief have the knowledge of Vidya's apartments, if you did not 
draw a map for him, you old hag ?’* They bound her in chains 
and drove her like an animal to the palace. 

Raja Vira Sinha sat on his throne to pronounce his judgment 
on the daring thief who appeared to him to be a remarkable man, 
and whose performance sounded like a romance. Sundara was 
brought before him bound in chains ;the courtiers felt the influence 
of the charm of his personality. He appeared perfectly indiffe- 
rent to his fate, and with a stately demeanour approached the 
throne. He was more handsome than all the princes that had 
stood as suitors for the hands of the princess. Raja Vira Sinha 
felt compunction at the noble sight of the young man who would 
be welcome as his sun-in-law, if only his birth, status in life, and 
learning, had qualified him for the high honour, and if he had 
not stooped to the wicked device of a thief for winning the heart 
ere of his pretty daughter. The sword of the chief 
of Sandara before the Officer of police was unsheathed and it stood 
Ram ready awaiting only the command of the king 
to sever the head of the thief — before all the assem 
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nagar (village of the name of Vidya) and | belong to the caste of 
Vidya.” The offended chief was angry beyond measure at the 
audacity of the man, and the chief officer of the police wanted 
permission to kill him on the spot, but the chief by a glance cast 
secretly at the officer forbade him todo so. The more the Raja 
tried to bring the thief to a confession of his guilt asalso to giving 
an account of himself, the more did he frustrate him by ingenious 
replies, and at last recited 50 slokas composed by himself, extem- i 
pore, in which he described his love to Vidya, but these slokas (in 
Sanskrit) which are found in thë Vidya-Sundara 
Order for execution. of Bharat Chandra and are well known as 
“ Chora Panchasata’” could also be interpreted 
as signifying praises in honour of the Goddess Kali. They have 
double meaning. The Raja was struck by this display of 
erudition and felt that he was no ordinary person, but as he 
persisted in his waywardness, at last gave orders to take him away 
from his sight and lead bim to the place of execution. 


The handsomest young man that ever met the eyes of men 
in Burdwan, being cruelly bound hand and foot, was being 
carried to the execution-ground and the citizens that witnessed the 
scene felt sorrow and sympathy for the prince, especially the 
women-folk who made all kinds of reflections, some of which 
were not in good taste, as many of them expressed in an 
unreserved language their envy at the good fortune of Vidya in 
having possessed him. These descriptions do not really represent 
the Hindu women whose natural shyness would scarcely allow 
them to overstep the limits of decency in such a gross manner. 
We have in our literature of to-day feminine characters like Ayesa 
and Kunda-nandini—imitations of Rebecca and Haidee, who 
though they do not actually come in gowns and bodices, display 
the heart of European maids through the thin cover of Indian sari. 
The feminine characters depicted in Vidya -Sundara and the ideas 
attributed to them are similarly foreign to us. They unmistakably 
show the stamp of the influence which the literature of an alien 
people left on our own. 
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Sundara being taken tothe execution ground, prays to Kali 
for succour. [he story of Srimanta Sadagar 
repeats itself here. Sundara prays to Kali 
invoking her by names which begin with each 
of the 34 letters of the Bengali alphabet. He receives the 
never-falling help of the Mother; a great army of ghosts come 
and bind the king's army with chains. 

In the court of the Raja the bird suka communicated a 
strange story. It toldthe Raja that the thief was no other than 
the far-famed prince of Kanchi, Sundara, whose learning, hand- 
some appearance and martial acquirements were the pride of 
Southern India. The Raja asked suka as to why he did not 
give an account of who he was, though he was repeatedly asked 
todo so. The bizd said, it was not the custom with a prince 
to give an account of himself, the royal ambassador introduced 
him to Rajas of those countries which he might happen to visit. 
The ambassador Gangabhata had been sent to Kanchi to proclaim 
the challenge of Vidya in that city and he was called in. After 

making obeisance to the Raja he said in reply to 
ake eee eS" Ex the query put to him about the prince, —** The 


Sawed by the Mother 


| Gangabhata. prince of Kanchi has the title of Mahakavi or 


great poet, because he possesses poetical powers 
in an uncommon degree. | saw him at Kanchi; than him a 
more handsome prince does not exist in the world; when he heard 
of the beauty of Vidya and of the challenge she had offered, he 
suddenly disappeared from the city and since then nothing is 
known of him. His royal parents in great distress sent 
messengers everywhere to make enquiries about his whereabouts. 
But so long as | was there he did not return. It is not unl 
that he has come to Burdwan. `’ 

(he — the ambassador to the execution-¢ und to 
pidenin — he —F eally the prince. | 
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The Raja himself went to the execution-grouñd. There he 
saw his army mysteriousiy bound with chains and unable to speak, 
and the prince in an attitude of prayer looking up to heaven. He 
seemed so completely resigned that he looked likea beautiful 
statue placed there to dispel the horror of the execution-ground. 
The Raja went and embraced him as his son-in-law, and by the 
grace of Kali the royal army was released from the chains and 

z a 


was once more set free. * 
The marriage of Vidya and Sundar had already taken place 


——— candpublic of which consisted only in the exchange of 


flower-garlands between the couple as a sign of 
their mutual selection of each other, and the public ceremouy was 
now performed with great eclat. Sundara after having stayed at 

Burdwan for some time went to Kanchi with 
Aan AN taga his wife Vidya and lived many long years in 

happiness. Nor must we omit to.say that 
during the marriage festivities Hira the fower-woman was released 
and rewarded by Raja Vira Sinha. 


(d) Early poets of the Vidya-Sundara poems 
The oldest Vidya-Sundara that we have been able to secute, 


was written by Govinda Das in 1595 A.D. The poet was boin 


at Deogram in Chittagong and belonged to the 
ware idle ae seh Atriya Gotra, and to the line of Naradas who 
age "was probably a Kayastha. lt appears ‘that there 
— been previous poems on Vidya-Sundara from which our 
author drew his materials. We find in the Brahmakhanda of the 


Bhavisya Purana the story of Vidya-Sundara described at some © 
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Bharat Chandra was the first to connect the story with the 


Burdwan Raj family and that he did so to Satisly a private grudge. - 


In the Brahmakhanda we find mênbon not only of Burdwan as 
the place of occurrence of to Mider but also of Raja Vira 
Sinha; and Rama Prasad «whose Vidya-Sundara_ is earlier, as 
well places the scene in Burdwan. Besides these, in the 
Padmavati by Alaol we find a reference to the underground 
passage dug by Sundara which proves that the tradition of the 


| story had existed in the country for a longtime. The mould 
b 4 ü 
which it was subsequently cast by Bharat Chandra and other 


poets of his school bears the mark-of Muhammadan influence. 
Govinda Das’s poem was free from those vulgarities which are 
l now associated with the story, owing’to the way 
agind Das, 1599" in which Bharat Chandra dealt with it. But 
Govinda Das wrote in a highly Sanskritised 
style and in this respect had affinities with subsequent schools of 
poets. The following passage shows the sort of style which now 
came gradually into favour and from which itis so hard to 
translate, owing to the fact that its merits lie wholly in its 
literary art :— ; 


#0 All praise be to the ord? of gods, Siva,—the saviour of 
the world. Many salutations do | offer to thy 
lotus-feet. The stream of the Ganges adorns 
thy locks,—the moon is thy crown;—garlands of flowers and 
snakes. coiled into the fo-m of wreaths adorn thy neck and soft 
curls of hair hang loose and touch thy ears. Thy three | eyes 
though half shut gleam fiercely, and the lustre of thy body is 
like unto a Silver mountain. O* Thou, the destroyer of h 


* + ay crate su 2-39 541 — — — ks 
aa) sfa agd ata ga wen | | 
a pemi — — 


A hymn to Siva. 
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enemies of the gods and of the god of love, —Thou Prince of 
ascetics, regaling thyself iri the j joy of Yoga, thou Lord of Gauri— 
thy humble votary pays his worship unto thee.’ 

Govinda Das was of a religious turn of mind and often his 
reflections are worthy of one versed in Vedanta philosophy. Here 
are a few lines :— ` 

T As one sees the reflection of himself ina mirror, so is 

Kali reflected in the universe. All emanate 
Vedantic ideas, from her and pass into her, just as the waters 
of the sea rising to the sky fill the streams and 

rivers with rain and flow back to the sea.” 

After Govinda Das the next writer of Vidya-Sundara that we 

have been able to trace is Krisnaram. He was 


— Jasa Kayastha by caste, born at Nimta a village 

a. close to Belgharia, a station on the East Bengal 
Railway. Krisnaram’s Vidya-Sundara was written in the year 
1686 A. D. 


Of Ksemananda's Vidya-Sundara—the date of composition 
is quite unknown. It is evidently very old to 
judge from the hand-writing of the incomplete 
manuscript that has been obtained. 

Vidya-Sundara by Madhusudan Kavindra—The story is 
told very briefly in the poem. The date of 
composition is not known. 

Vidya-Sundara by Rama Prasad Sen. 
: Rama Prasad was that great saint and poet of the 18th 
century whose name is “known and revered 


Keemananda, 


Madhusudan. 


Rama Prasad. throughout Bengal. Whatever was the cause, 
A, this saintly poet conceived the whim of writing 
i the indecent story of Vidya-Sundara. His poem “was the model 
* “y vatfofey afi aa mama ott) O 
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which inspired Bharat Chandra to write in a similar strain. Rama 
Prasad was favoured by Raja Krisna Chandra as appears from 
the grant of 100 bighas of rent-free land, which was conferred on 
him by the Raja in 1785 A. D. It may have been under court- 
influence or due to some juvenile poetic freak that Rama Prasad 
set his hand to the task of writing a poem for which nature had 
not fitted him. He has been outdone by Bharat Chandra whose 
poem of Vidya-Sundara far excels the one he wrote. But Rama 
Prasad in his vulgarities, his pedantry, and other faults of the 
age was not a whit behind his more successful rival. The 
details of vulgar and indecent love which are found in Bharat 
Chandra’s poem were all anticipated by Rama Prasad, and in 
fact the former seems in such matters to have taken his cue from 
him. Bharat Chandra gave a finish to the style by a harmony 
of expression which Rama Prasad had sought for in vain. 
Failure of Rama Though himself a learned scholar and Sanskritist, 
— in Sanskritic Rama Prasad scarcely shows a musical ear in 
this work. His efforts to introduce high sound- 
ing Sanskritic words are far from happy; they remind us of the 
attempts of the elephant to please Adam and Eve in the garden 
of Eden, as described by Milton :— 
"“ The unweildy elephant. 


To make them mirth, used all his might. and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis.“ 


The style of Rama Prasad is made cumbrous by — 
expressions, such as :— 
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“atis Sty ae) bia qiu | 
atta atta stts ath, gis, etga 
BS Ss zits cata), aè fase afa, 
safarga s afe afs | 
TEMAH aH) estas sens 
fami fsfs afefs |” 


As the above is quoted to show how the poet fails to produce 
an effect by his high-sounding words, a translation is hardly 
called for, though | give one in the foot-note. The words 
“sary,” wu," “srada,” ‘fas,’ ‘atyfe,’ aage, eaf’ and 
‘afefe’ are pure Sanskrit forms and though Bengali is now a 
highly Sanskritised dialect, the above forms could have no chance 
of being introduced into our written language. 

These passages show a curious medley of Sanskrit and 
Bengali words and remind us of the similar style of Krisna Das 
Kaviraja’s Chaitanya-Charitamrita. 

Bharat Chandra destroyed the temple of fame which Rama 

Prasad had erected for himself in the poem of 
and Rena Peat Vidya-Sundara, and with those materials raised 
contrast. one to glorify himself. He is so profusely 

indebted to the preceding poet that there is 
— a line in Rama Prasad’s poem, the ring of which is not 
echoed in Bharat Chandra s work. Yet the latter produces such 
a singular effect by harmony of words, that Rama Prasad, upon 
whose work he draws freely for materials, must be satisfied with 
the wages of a day-labourer while Bharat would claim the reward 
of the artist who creates a master-piece. | guote below” extracts 


— —— — — —— — — ö— — —— — —— 


$ “The sun is rising and the night goes away, O my Uma, awaken. There stands 
your father. You should not behave so The bards and singers with closed palms are 
singing * arise, awake from your sleep.” 


A description of Vidya's beauty. 
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from both poems, and place them side by side to show to what extent 
the one has drawn upon the other. | shall not attempt a transla- * 
tion of the passages into English, as no sense could be imparted 
without elaborate annotations of such words as ‘BWa4T, ‘Feng, 
‘gam,’ Sa,” etc., and even by such notes the affinity of the 
passages in point of language could not be fully conveyed to 
readers unacquainted with the niceties of our tongue. 

But Rama Prasad was a great poet, greater in many respects 
than Bharat Chandra. His other works, to 
which we shall have to refer hereafter, have 
made landmarks in the history of our literary and spiritual thought. 
He was a seer and a saint, and though he was beaten in his 
juvenile attempts to compose a love-poem, he shortly after 
achieved fame by his songs, which have immortalised him in 


Rama Prasad. 


fæi Catatan) ecm fafa-fabasa | CH aa “tae wih CA Bees Gar | 

CRA CEA we FIA Soa | TAL ACS Sta Bile SHAM |i 

Cra Ti TEIE Se Ap “ears | CHA Sta EII FÒCA AN | 

SS cti dawa i aaa cate) | apom cans cate sist ay m” 
Rama Prasad, ` Bharat Chandra. 


Marriage under Gandharva form 


re oe “faas afan ex cata fagta | 
msti Saree fsa tataa | saz faate ifa 5 
qifes Seca SAA TAA | b NIN 
fastatsecn aie rete 45a I | | ka A 


ama HIYA Zee Rifeta atsfa | 
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Bengal and made him dear to the heart of every Bengali. We 
need not regret that he failed in his attempt to say an artificial 
thing, for his soul was artless. It is well that he was defeated 
in his effort to win precedence in a court where scurrility 
reigned ;—the pity is that he soiled his hands by such an attempt 
to pander to the vitiated taste of the age. He was a scholar, but 
it is only when he forgets vain-glorious erudition, that he displays 
himself in his best and most favourable aspects. He was a 
finished litterateur and the language he had at his command was 
rich and varied, though he was not happy in his attempts to 
mingle Sanskrit and Bengali. It is when he appears as a child 
and uses the child's language, singing songs that welled up in 
his heart out of the exuberance of his devotional feeling,—when 
he sees the Divine mother in nature and forgets everything else 
saying—‘Enough, O mother! Like the bee attracted by a 
painted flower, have | roved amongst the vain 
pleasures of the world. Enough have | tasted, 
| desire no more. Now the evening has come. It is the 
dusk of the evening, © mother, take this thy child, 
to thyself.’ *—that he appeals irresistibly to the heart. 
Each line of his songs throbs with the deep yearning of the soul. 
We shall deal’ with them hereafter. Rama Prasad himself said 
truly in one of his songs, f “My poems will crumble into dust but | 
shall live in my songs.” Even as a child plays at being a soldier 
in dress that passes for a soldier's uniform, and, soldier-like, 
brandishes his little sword, but when he becomes weary, runs to 


His Songs. 


“ale acy sib ceia AIH "srs strs crm, stt stra 
arate | 

Atf caca Sta ata sta faataa n” aaa Stfant ataj @ca aAA a” 

Rama Prasad, Bharat Chandra, 


. “gai sr fraa cues fy aaa Gem DA | 
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his mother, all covered as he is with the dust of the play-ground, 
and there in his natural aspect looks most lovely, so did Rama 
Prasad—sick of the false play of pedantry which had occupied 
him for a while but had not really satished him—run at the close 
of the heyday of his worldly career, toseek his Divine mother's 
grace. He now soothed his heart, vexed with the world’s turmoil, 
with songs, which, with their deep-toned melancholy and their 
resignation to the divine mercy, ring out even now in the villages 
of Bengal. There is no rustic, no old man, and no woman in 
Bengal who has not drawn a truly inspired consolation from them 
in hours when the wrongs and sorrows of the world were like to 
bruise the heart and make it heavy-laden. 


(c) Bharat Chandra Ray Gunakara—the great poet of the 
Eighteenth Century. 


A short time after Rama Prasad’s Vidya-Sundara was com- 
posed, Bharat Chandra described the same story in his poem, 
called the Annada Mangal, which at once rose to the highest 
point of fame and popularity, throwing into the shade all the 
earlier works on the subject. 

Bharat Chandra Ray was born in the year 1722. A.D., at 
— Peron Basantapur in the district of Hooghly. 

His father Narendra Narayan Ray was a 


Zaminder of the place and had obtaind the title Raja from the 
Nawab of Murshidabad. There arose a dispute between Narendra 
Ray and the Raja of Burdwan on a boundary question and the 
former is said to have given offence to the independent chief by 
a public mention of Visnu Kumari, his queen. Two Rajput 
a: soldiers named Alam Chandra and Ksema Chandra were sent by 
_ the angry Raja to chastise Narendra Ray. They were accompanied 
o by a number of armed men who took all the lands belonging to 
Raja Narendra Narayan by force and ousted him from his posses- 
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to great poverty after this event. His son Bharat Chandra 
stayed with his maternal uncles at Noapara and prose- 
cuted his studies in a Sanskrit fol at Tajpur. When = 
only fourteen, he married a girl of the Kesarkuni family of 
— | Brahmins at Sarada (a village in Pargana 
mariage. 2? Mandalghata) whose status in society was 
much inferior to his own—in the face of great 
opposition from his parents and brothers. They were not pre- 
pared to receive him or his bride at their house; so the young fellow 
came to Devanandapur in the district of Hooghly and sought 
the favour of a wealthy Kayastha named Ram Chandra hi ~= 
who accorded him a warm reception, being pleased with his 
talents. He learned Persian at his place and on an occasion of 
worship of the god Satya Narayan composed a short poem in 
honour of the deity, which greatly pleased 
— 1737 rae the audience. This poem was composed 
in 1737 A.D., when Bharat Chandra was 
only fifteen. ' At this time his parents permitted him to return 
home though they would not allow his wife to come with him. He 
came back to his family-residence and was deputed by his father 
to settle certain questions about their landed 
property with the Raja of Burdwan. But for 
some reason or other Bharat Chandra was thrown into prison 
by the Raja for a few months. On being released he felt 
a desire to visit the Jagannath temple of Puri. Arriving at the 
shrine he met with a warm treatment from some of the 
Pandas who were delighted with his learning. He was greatly 
impressed with Vaisnavism at the time and is said to have taken 
into his head the idea of turning ascetic and leading a holy life 
in the Vrinda groves. With this object he marched bare-footed, 
but the village Khanakul lay in his way, where a relation of his 
wife stopped him and by persuasive arguments, the force of which 
he took no time in appreciating, brought the young aspirant for 
a holy life to the village Sarada where his wife lived. The 
Vrinda groves with the vision of God, that had inspired the poet, 


| 


Thrown into prison. 
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melied away like mist from his imagination, 
an — "and in the village of Sarada he found a metal 
more attractive where he spent some time in 
the company of his young wife. 
Our poet next came to Farasdanga where a Zamindar named 
Indra Narayan Chaudhuri took some interest in him and introduced 
him to Raja Krisna Chandra of Navadvipa. 
Introduced to Krisna This Raja, who, as already said, was a great 
patron of letters, discovered in the young man 
poetical talents of an extraordinary order and immediately appoint- 
ed him as his court-poet on a pay of Rs. 40 a month.” The clouds 
that had gathered over his fortune, now passed away and he met 
with sunny days. His Annada Mangal was 
— —— composed by the command of Raja Krisna 
Chandra. The book was completed in 1752 
A.D. About this time he built a new home at Mulajore—a 
village which was shortly after leased by Raja Krisna Chandra 
to one Ramadeb Nag. This man was very exacting and our 
poet was sore troubled by his growing demands. He wrote 8 
couplets in Sanskrit describing the oppression 
Neca 16 bighas of Ramadeb Nag, the naive humour of which : 
so greatly pleased the Raja that he granted to 
his favourite poet 105 bighas of rent-free land at Gusta in 
Pargana Amalpur and 16 bighas more at Mulajore. Bharat 
Chandra died of diabetes in 1760 A.D., three 
years after the English had won the battle of 
Plassey. He was decorated with the title of Rai Gunakara by oy 


Death in 1760 A.D. 
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by his work to such an extent that our popular theatres called 
yatras at one time rang with the songs of Vidya and Sundara. 
The long poetical descriptions did not suit the yatras, so Gopal 
Uriya, a famous Yatrawalla of later times took the cue from 
Bharat Chandra’s writings and composed short and light songs 
based on the text of his poem, which became 
very popular in the country. In these yatras 
the dance of Hira, the flower-woman, was a point of great 
interest. We may quote the following song as a specimen :— 


Adopted in yatras. 


*“It is so curious that a handsome man like you is in quest 
of lodgings. There are many lotuses to receive the bee, why 
should there not be many hearts to welcome thee! Hear me, O i 
youngman, when | pluck flowers, the bees fly around me—that 
is the pleasure that keeps me at Burdwan."’ 

The prince is brought to the house of Hira where he 
constantly harps-on Vidya; the flower-woman again sings 
t** What a foolish youngman! He constantly says, * aunt, give 
me my Vidya.’ Is she a jewel that a woman can keep tied in 
the end of her sari and produce on demand!"* These songs and 
hundreds of such, attributed to Gopal Uriya and other Yatra- 
wallas, were once in every man’s mouth. Their inspiration came 
direct from [Bharat Chandra. In fact the depraved atmosphere || 
of towns, directly affected by court-influence on the eve of the | 
downfall of the Muhammadan power, Vidya-Sundara became the 
craze of the young dilettantes of Bengal who revelled in the 
literature of sensualism. 


* . “atuta wt fe Stat apria we SfE CIA | 
mea fees atai at Sra SSE aH l 
BA atta catara afm, fa] faw gay gf, 
nce nce fera sfa, ot yee athe abala 0” 
| A song sung tn Gopal Uriya’s yatra, 
es is + “corateta erat cacy atſa ate A, 
— HL aC wR fa Ge fani fafaa, | 
ee torn fa i iee fra ai aa pO ; 
e — F a MEA a f ea t- Sung in Gopal Uriya’s yatra, a 
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The Annada Mangal by Bharat Chandra, of which Vidya- 
_ Sundara forms a part, is divided into three 
Ph aad KG was “parts: The first part is devoted to the sacrifice 
performed by Daksa, the death of Sati, her 
rebirth as Uma, her marriage with Siva and subsequent domestic 
scenes at Kailas. lt also describes the futile attempt of the sage 
Vyasa to build a second Benares, with the object of thwarting 
the God Siva, and gives account of Harihora and Bhabananda 
Majumdar—ancestors of Raja Krisna Chandra. The second 
part describes the story of Vidya-Sundara. The last part is 
devoted to a description of the wars of Raja Pratapaditya 
of Jessore with Man Sinha, the Governor of Bengal, the eventual 
defeat and death of Raja Pratapaditya. and further accounts 
of Bhabananda Majumdar, who helped Man Sinha in his 
fight with the Raja; it also describes Bhabananda’'s visit to Delhi 
where he is said to have held a heated controversy on religion 
with Jahangir, who in a great rage ordered him to be imprisoned. 
An account is also given of his release from prison and of the 
emoluments he received from the emperor. 

Besides Annada Mangal, Bharat Chandra wrote Rasaman- 
jari in Bengali, in which he classifies feminine emotions and gives 
illustrations in imitation of Sanskrit works on 
Rhetoric. is incomplete drama, called the 
Chandinataka, shows a curious admixture of Sanskrit, Bengali 
and Persian, proving that he was a finished master of the three 
languages. There are many short pieces besides the above, 
which Bharat Chandra wrote on various subjects. 

One of the elements which we find in profusion in Bharat 
Chandra’s poetry is a liking for onomato-poetic expressions. A 
richness of sound is sometimes lent to his lines by a harmonious 

assemblage of words not to be found in any 
— n = vocabulary, yet nevertheless, | 


His other works. 
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revelled in them ; they were often coined by him; but he is 
nowhere unmeaning as he always took his cue from natural 
sounds. It would be impossible to translate words which do not 
occur in any vocabulary. | shall quote a passage here, in the 
translation of which | cannot help introducing the very sounds 
which the poet imitates, and the effect of which would be lost in 
a different language. The piece describes the dance of Siva at 
the time of the final dissolution of the universe. 

**'Siva assumes the form of the great destroyer, the sound of 
his horn is terrible—bhabham bham bhabham bham. His matted 
locks shake to and fro— latapat-latapat, and the murmuring 
stream of the Ganges flows—chalacchal, talattal, kalakkal 
through them. The snakes hiss—phanaphan phaniphan and the 
moon on his forehead burns like the sun: fire issues from it— 
dhakdhvak dhakdhvak; and from his mouth come the deep 
sounds bhabham bham bhabham bham. The naked ghosts and 
goblins dance—tadhia- tadhia.”’ 

A word in explanation of these lines :—Siva the god of 
destruction is represented as having the moon on his forehead; 
the Ganges flows from his locks. The popular belief of the 
Hindus is that the Ganges originates from the feet of the God 
Visnu and its stream is caught by Brahma in his kamandalu 
(water-pot). Thence it flows down to the matted locks of Siva 
and thence it comes down to the earth. 
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The words chalacchal, kalakkal and talattal in the fourth 
line, which refer to the waves of the Ganges, are singularly happy. 


- Chalacchal in the colloquial dialect seems to signify a flow, 


talattal transparency, and kalakkal thë sweet murmur of the 
waves. Three onomato-poetic words not to be found in the 
Bengali vocabulary have thus been strung together in the same 
line, to suggest to the ear three qualities of a stream; a line more 
happy could not be conceived. The whole of this poem is 
written in the sublime Sanskrit metre called the Bhujangaprayata. 
It is to be read with special careto place the proper accents on the 
vowels. The lines rhyme in measured sounds with a sweet 
jingle and the whole is an instance of admirable word-painting in 
poeiry. 

The tendency to onomatopceia in poetry which was taken 
from Bharat Chandra, is marked in many later poems, and often 
the effect produced by such combinations of words is singularly 
happy, as inthe passage given below from Jay Narayan’s Harilila.* 
We refrain from giving an English translation of the piece as it is 
impossible to convey, even ina small degree, any idea of the 
sonorous music created by its onomatopoetic expressions. 


* “Herta IARE Hadis | 
fara Cee gaam fafa otis | 
PF FF Gra oT farts Stra | 
Pay fa ey SCT Sila | 
Bara APS Fer Stee CFIN | 
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The rules of rhyming had not hitherto been strictly followed. 
As poetry used tobe sung, the defects in metrical form were made 
bee a na ee for by the tune. But asthe domain of poetry 
by Bharat» Chanda, gradually separated itself from that of music, 

the art of poetical composition became gradually 
more finished, and perfection in rhyme was aimed at by Bharat 
Chandra and the poets of his school. Hitherto it was held suffi- 
cient if the last letters of a couplet rhymed with one another ; but 
the keener perception of the ear now required not only a fulfil- 
ment of the above condition, but also an agreement of the vowels 
preceding the last letters of a rhyming couplet. According to the 
last principle, rhyming of cat with afSstas, aA with 4A, MANTAN 
with CH, #74 with Sta would be faulty. Among the Vaisnava 
Padakarttas, Govinda Das, whose ear was naturally the most keen 
to a harmony of sounds, had committed the smallest number of 
faults in this respect. But perusing closely the Annada Mangal by 
Bharat Chandra (a poem running over 13000 lines) we scarcely 
find one instance of disagreement of vowel-sounds in the final 
syllables of rhyming couplets. One or two examples of this defect 
are found in his short poem on Satya Narayan which the poet 
composed when he was only 15 years old. Inthe whole range 
of Bengali literature, no poet has shown a finer sense of harmony 
of sound ora greater skill in the choice of his words than Bharat 
Chandra. In our own day some poets have followed the principle 
in rhyming stated above ; but in an earlier epoch of the history of 
our literature, it was Bharat Chandra who held up the torch that 
lighted the path of subsequent poets,—so all credit is due to him- 
The Sanskrit metres that Bharat Chandra introduced into his 
Bengali poems are faultless. As the long and short sounds of 
vowels are missed in the spoken dialect of Bengal, it required a 
remarkable power to introduce the measured sounds of noble 
Sanskrit metres in our tongue, and Bharat Chandra s poems in 
the Totaka and Bhujangaprayata metres not only show perfect 
adherence to classical rules, but they flow so easily and with 
such a natural grace, that no one would doubt, after perusing 
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them, that Bengali is a true daughter of Sanskrit, and that a poet 
who knows the resources of the language can give hera form 
which would prove her striking affinity in all respects wh that of 
her august parent. 

Though it is so difficult to convey to our readers an idea of the 
beauty of Bharat Chandra's poems, depending, as this does, on 
a singularly happy arrangement of words, we here attempt a 

translation of one passage of remarkable 
sprin advent of the elegance :—**'While the cuckoos sang and the 

bees hummed aboutthe bakula flowers, the 
Goddes Annapurna satin a jewelled shrine. A stream of cool 
and lotus-scented water overflowed its banks and the waves 
danced to the melody of the air. The Spring season had 
arrayed himself like a prince, and accompanied by the six modes 
of music had taken up his abode beneath the asoka tree. Here 
and there the bees were humming about the flowers, and the god 
of love had strung his bow. Laughing blossoms gemmed the 
wood-land bowers. Bharat Chandra was charmed to see the 


advent of the Spring.” — 
But the original passage subjoined in the foot-note discovers a as 
* to us that Bengali is one of the sweetest tongues of the world. The J 


words chosen for this piece chiefly consist of the soft letters l, m, 

n,—the hissing s and the harsh r are, generally speaking, omitted 

from these lines. The poem, when recited with proper accentua- yE 
tion, charms the ear and sounds like music unsung. Many ae 
passages of Bharat Chandra afford examples of this decora- | 
~ a tive art in composition for which Indian genius has a remarkable 


aptitude. 


— oe em cartier, sign aga gun | 

Te afaa manja] afd (rêta n 

Vi sun fare, nta Hsu sa, Tata ba ba, Soom Fem | 
ayaat sif, 61 af ath afaa aura, wets ALA 4 
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When Bharat Chandra makes it a point to describe a 
Spoiled by too much 


horizon. Niceties become absurdities and his 
learning stifles the natural fow of sentiment. When, however, 
a minor character is introduced, on which the poet does not 
consider it worth while to lavish classical metaphor preferring to 
trust to his own powers, his sparkling lines produce a far clearer 
EAO E impression. Vidya's beauty, as described by 
ing minor characters. Bharat Chandra, is culled from all that the 
poet had read in books, and this again is 
overcoloured by his own monstrous fancy for the purpose of 
matching the classic poets in their own field. One can scarcely 
find his way through the thick array of wild and far-fetched 
similes, and we wonder at the taste which tolerated the unres- 
trained exaggerations, the wild excesses, and the puerile funs on 
words which they disclose. But, reserving all his learning for the 
description of Vidya, the poet draws off-hand a picture of Hira, 
the fower-woman. 
*** As the sun set and the night approached, there came 
- along a flower-woman, of the name of Hira 
— the flower (lit.a diamond) whose words indeed sparkled 
like the diamond. Her teeth were painted; she 
moved with a pleasant gait, and there was always a smile on her 
lips. She had been very charming in her youth, and though now 
grown matronly, she possessed: some small traces of her better 


days." 3 


+ “xij atx maaf aif zeal | 
Cea WITA SA oS Bia athe) 1 
seta Data «ta Sra Sts ats | 
ats cote ate cote era faata i 
atfen faa 516 ate TATA | 
ara 361 Sq fsg eH! Stee cca” 
\ Bharat Chandra’s Vidya-Sundara, 


beautiful woman, the metaphors gleaned from | 
attention Sanskrit and Persian works cloud his poetic 
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The lines ‘atita faza stë Sida TACHA) atag SA feg OI 
aits CTA’ sparkle with humour, especially in the clever use 
of the words 39! and @@. In another passage the line ‘S3 THAN 
cata, Sea #A' (with the setting of resentment, arose grace) 
indicates the passing away of one emotion and the rise of another, 
by a happy suggestion of the setting of the sun, followed by the 
rise of the moon in the sky. There is much beauty in the pun on 
the words C@l4 and 24! There occur innumerable passages of 
the nature in which the poet skilfully polishes and sets each word, 
as a jeweller might polish and set a stone in a piece of gold. 

We shall here attempt to translate a passage from the 
Annada Mangal, in which the poet describes a food that des- 
troyed a considerable part of Man Sinha’s army. 


*** The sky was overcast with dark clouds. The winds began 
to blow with redoubled force,—the thunder 


roared,—the lightning flashed,—the wind 
rustled and the waters splashed. Waves came rushing from all 
sides: the trees trembled at the sounds of thunder; darkness 
prevailed, and hails pattered. The outer screens of the Raja's 
tents were carried away by the winds; people became terror- 
struck ; the huts raised for the soldiers were swept away by the 
flood which now overtook the camp; elephants were drowned ;— 
carriages were hopelessly wrecked in mud and the camels 


The food 
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perished ;—the soldiers threw away their guns, their turbans, 
their uniforms and with their shields abreast swam across the 
foaming stream. Thousands of men weredrowned. Urdu-bazar 
with all its goods lay under water :—the carcasses of sheep, cocks 
and hens were all huddled together: the fruitseller with his wife 
took to swimming. Heaps of grass went floating by and upon 
one of them sat the young woman who used to sell it. She was 
weeping and lamenting her lot saying, “Never O Lord, was such 
a disaster seen. Iam only 15 or 16 years of age; by divorce 
and death | have changed eleven husbands by this time. This 
present son of a slave has brought me here to die, but if I die, 
the matrimonial prospects of how many others will be gone!” 
The drummer with his drum was carried past by the flood, and 
the musician clasped in his arms the long gourd of his lyre (vina) 
as he floated across the stream. There was panic on all sides- 
The very soldiers were lamenting saying, “ All is lost by this 


cafe aye ara tty Satya | 
ore see feat fem farè atata i 
tha cata aca CTS SETA STAs | 
Sy (AN ate Atal Sr arta 0 
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journey to Bengal. All the hard earned money, won by risking 
our lives, is lost. Oh woe to us! Woe to us!" 

The first eight lines bring before us a vivid scene of storm 
and flood, by means of an array of onomatopoetic words, each 
of which has been chosen with singular care, the effect of the 
whole being such that it cannot be rendered in translation. In 
the remaining portion of the piece, the poet strives more for an 
artistic effect of language than for a realistic description of the 
flood. The whole thing looks like a storm painted on a scene 
under a mellow light. We miss the actual cries, the wringings 
of the heart and the death-agonies consequent on the devastating 
catastrophe. The descriptions of horror grow almost charming, 
being set as it were, to a musical air. The. lines * ¥C4 ata 
gum yee qe fai sical Stina ata ats fan’ "aaa 
wey ACA atata AA show that the poet's heart did not melt 
into pity at the sight of a disaster which had killed thousands of 
men, but that he could enliven its description by a poetic touch, 
and was even willing to enjoy the scene, maintaining a vein of 
light humour in his gay couplets. 

Poetry was now reduced to an art; it delighted in niceties of 

sound. Bharat Chandra’s poems are untran- 
Niceties of ound = glatable. Take away the outer garb, and the 
picture that he draws loses all its attraction. 
His delicacy of colouring is perhaps peculiarly oriental. His 
finest things become poor in translation. The whole may be 
pronounced “ words, words, words” in the language of Hamlet; 
but, as a Bengali critic lately said, ‘ Bharat Chandra’s poetry is 
the Taj of Agra made in Bengal, —not in marble but in words. 

There are critics who would deprecate this art in literature. 
ln a language like Bengali, which may be so easily wrought into 
exquisitely. melodious strains, the artistic effect produced by a, 
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clever manipulation of sweet-sounding words, cannot be ignored. 
One who can raise emotions and portray pathos by metrical lines - 
writes noble poetry no doubt, but there is a skilled labour in 
poetry which creates emotions not wholly definablet as do the 
unmeaning warblings of birds or the musical notes of a lyre. 
There is much poetry in mere sound—in its meaningless 
harmony and we must not deprecate the value of this in our 
mellifuous Bengali tongue. 
After Bharat Chandra, Pranaram Chakravarty wrote a 
Pranaram Chaka. Vidya-Sundara in which we come across the 
varty. following lines :— è 
*“ The first Vidya Sundara was written by Krisnaram, a 
native of the village Nimta ;—next we find one by Rama Prasad. 
After these two poets, Bharat Chandra came to the feld and 
incidentally described the story of Vidya-Sundara in his poem 
called the Annada Mangal." He evidently did not know the 
names of those earlier poets who had written on the subject 
before Krisnaram. 


Il. (a) The Court of Raja Rajavallabh in Dacca. Its 
poets—Jay Narayan Sen—Anandamayi Devi 


Under court influence poetry became debased; though it is 
true that a few exquisite poetic touches might enliven scenes of 
sensualism. But the vocabulary of Bengali was enriched during 
this period by a treasure of choice expressions imported from 
Sanskrit. In Western Bengal Bharat Chandra, as far as the 
Bengali language was concerned, ruled supreme in the domain of 
letters. The court of Raja Krisna Chandra was the nucleus 
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from which flowed fashions and tastes which the aristocracy of 

Bengal loved to imitate. In Eastern Bengal Raja Krisna Chandra 5 

great contemporary and rival Rajavallabh tried at his capital of 

Vikrampur'to outdo him in all matters. Raja Rajavallabh was 

not as great a scholar as Krisna Chandra, but was by far the more 

powerful of the two, having been placed at the helm of the 

administration of several of the provinces of Bengal. He was, 

besides, immensely rich. Krisna Chandra founded a town called 

Sivanivas, and the temples and edifices he built there show a 

3 bold attempt to combine Saracenic with Hindu 

ajanagar, the capi- } 4 

—— of Roi architecture. But the town of Rajanagar in 

Vikrampur, founded by Raja Rajavallabh, far 

outshone the splendour of Sivanivas. With the unlimited 

resources that Raja Rajavallabh commanded in Bengal, his new 

city was made a paradise, the like of which was not to be found 

in the country at that time outside Murshidabad. The- famous 

Ekusa Ratna, with its twenty-one spires, which in the distance 

looked like the crest of a diadem painted on the clouds,—the 

Navaratna, with nine spires, and the Sapta-ratna with seven 

spires, displayed great architectural beauty, and the Dolmancha 

with its mazy staircase and lofty cupola rose to a greater height 

than the Ochterlony monument of Calcutta. There were, besides, — 

palaces in which the utmost sculptural skill available at the time 

in India was employed. All this gave to the town a look of 

wealth and grandeur, which it would have been vain for Raja 

Krisna Chandra to attempt to approach in his new town, though 

Sivanivas in its own way was certainly a beautiful place. 

- Rajanagar was unfortunately situated on the dreaded stream of 
1 the Kirttinasa—'the destroyer of fame’; this name had been 
ae earned by the river, which was a branch of the Padma, by 
4 1 | destroying a rich town founded by Chand Ray and Kedar Ray— ; 
- * — two chiefs of Bengal, in the 16th century. But a second time— — 
on he middle of the i century the stream showed ; ed aptin, one of g" 

its fu ous moods an b — caused c 
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city is now in the bed of the river. It was situated six miles away 
from the river, when suddenly in the year 187! A.D. there was 
The catastrophe of a cataclysm. It is said that people suddenly 
felt the roots of grass and plants snap beneath 
their feet, and acrack was created, which gaping wide open like 
the jaws of death, made the whole plain, covered by a number of 
villages and the city of Rajanagar, slowly fall down into the river 
bed with a crash; this catastrophe took a whole year for being 
complete. The desolation began in August 187] and was 
complete about the same time in 1872. The spires of the monu- 
ments, the Ekusaratna, the Navaratna and the Dolmancha seemed 
during the cataclysm to struggle for a few moments with the 
stream of Kirttinasa, which in its fierce play dashed against the 
blocks of massive stone and bricks of which the town was built. 
till the whole scene passed from the sight like a dream, and the 
waves danced over the town, disclosing not a sign of its former 
grandeur and pomp. Raja Rajavallabh’s Rajanagar is now 
reduced to a dream. But the Raja had not only built a city, far 
outshining in its glory the town of Sivanivas, but in his court 
there were poets of great power who were not unworthy rivals of 
“The poets of the Bharat Chandra. In their elegance of style,— 
Court of Rejavallabh. in the sweetness of choice Sanskrit expressions 
with which their poems are replete, Jay Narayan and his gifted 
niece Anandamayi showed poetical powers of a remarkable order, 
and it is a pity that the Harilila and Chandi by Jay Narayan in 
which there occur many noble lines composed by Anandamayi, 
could not have the circulation and the far-reaching fame which 
Bharat Chandra’s poems attained in the more favourable soil of 
Western Bengal. Jay Narayan as a poet was certainly a match 
for Bharat Chandra, though all points considered, his poems 
lack the finish of his great rival's works. There are passages in 
the poems of the East Bengal poet which may rival the sparkling 
Jay Narayan com- lines of Bharat Chandra ; but in common 
pared with Bharat. =" details Bharat Chandra's hand moves more 


freely, and though the poems of both the poets have a family 
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likeness in their ornate classical style, and in the depraved taste of 
the age, the favourite poet of Krisna Chandra is a more finished 
master of his art, as he is also more concise, and commands a 
greater facility in the use of Sanskrit metres in Bengali. 
Jay Narayan was a cousin of Raja Rajavallabh and was a 
Vaidya by caste. His ancestor Gopi Raman Sen's name is 
mentioned by Mr. Beveridge in his history of 
—— Backerganj. Gopi Raman’s second son 
Krisnaram obtained the titles of Dewan and 
Krori (millionaire) from the Nawab of Murshidabad. From an 
account given in the 5th of the reports of the East India Company, 
we see that he was employed in collecting revenue of Pargana 
Chandpratap and other places. The family residence of Krisna- 
ram was at the village Japsa near Rajanagar. Lala Rama 
Prasad, his son was famous for his extensive charity. The Lala 
had four sons. The eldest Ramagati was 
famous for his high character and learning ; he 
wrote a well known work in Bengali called the Mayatimira- 
Chandrika to which we shall have occasion to refer hereafter. 
The youngest Jaya Narayan was one of the best poets in Bengal, 


Ramagati. 


and it was he who conjointly with his niece - 


Jaw Narayan and Anandamayi wrote the poem called Harilila 
which displays a wonderful command over the 

language and abounds in passages of intrinsic poetic merit. All 
the members of this gifted family of noble men, the ladies not 
excepted, were well versed in Sanskrit. Anandamayi was widely 
known forher learning. She at one time surprised the scholarly 
| Brahmins assembled in the court of Raja 
— Rajavallabh to perform the Vedic sacrifice 
galled the Agnistoma, by offering the solution to a knotty point 
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= Was married in 176! to Ayodhyaram Sen of Payagram in the 
district of Khulna. 

We have had already occasion to quote some passages from 
Jay Narayan’s poems on pages 316-17. His Harilila was 
composed in honour of the god Satya Narayan. As usual, in 
the case of poems of this class, the work which is of a considera- 
ble dimension, relates a story, the sequel of which illustrates the 
grace of the god towards his followers in the shape of gifts of 
earthly fortune. | quote another passage from  Harilila 
below :— 


~ *** The night passed in this way. The eastern horizon was 


painted with the purple colours of the dawn. 
From Harilila. The stars gradually disappeared from the sky. 
The birds left their nests and flew in all 
directions. The raven was crowing from the tree and did not 
as yet alight on the ground. Chandrabhana (the hero) held the 
hands of Sunetra (the heroine). ‘Permit me 
The parting. to go, " he said again and again to her. At the 
dawn of the day which was auspicious for the 
journey he left her, and her tearful eyes followed the course he 
took. She stood and looked wistfully as far as her eyes could 
see him. The moon, with false promises, left the beautiful 
Kumuda flower that had been so gay and happy during 
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the night. The flower turned pale at the approach of 
the sun.” 
Anandamayi, as | said, is fond of displaying her erudition. 
In her compositions she generally adopts Sanskrit metres, the 
pompous sweep of which she well retains in Bengali. A passage 
is given below to illustrate her learned style which thinly veils 
under grandiloquent language, the immodest taste that characterised 
her age. 
*** Look at the bevy of women assembled in myriads to the 
| front and rear, peeping through the windows 
hy on reo — and confronting you at every point. “The 
beauties assembled there were running about at 
play, fantastically tripping and breaking into charming laughter. 
Even the sedate matrons of the group were overpowered by the 
beauty of the bridegroom. Look at the array of sweet and 
charming faces of aquiline noses and of flowing tresses, and 
behold how beautiously bedecked they stand! With what 
fascination they speak and smile! Behold the slenderness and 
coquettish manner of the worthy belle. Look at her graceful 
flirtations, which show how well she is versed in the ways of 
Cupid, and inthe art of captivating her admirers. Looking at 
Chandrabhana, they found themselves lost in bewilderment and 


fam ofa gafi caters tfan | 
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in an all-absorbing delirious excitement. The impassioned 
matron, the gay spinster, the wedded wife and the coy maiden, 
all stirred about in excitement and glee. Their dazzling earrings 
contused the lovely neck of many a merry woman. But they all 
moved about in gaiety. Some bore on their lips the marks of 
“their lover's kiss. How many a golden beauty was secretly 
pierced to the heart by the flowery arrows of Cupid! Many had 
come with dishevelled hair, many overcast with pallor; and 
many faint and slender. The tresses of many were in disorder 
and many had the sari girt about the waist. The necklaces of 
others were loose and slipping off. The ornaments on their 
persons were falling and so was their wearing apparel. Many of 
them, smitten with the ardour of Cupid, broke into enchanting 
strains; and some put their arms on the shoulders of their 
companions and indolently stood addressing sweet and pleasing 
words to others. Some poured water on Sunetra and others on 
Chandrabhana but all did so with great care, and they all poured 
water with their own delicate little hands, and as it fell on their 
persons, gurgling from the pitchers it kept time with the tingling 
music of their ornaments. The girl-friends of the bride 
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addressing Chandrabhana said in jest (alluding to the match), 
‘A diamond necklace dangles from the neck of a crow.” The 
bride and the bridegroom heard the jest, and hung down their 
heads in modesty, and the women burst into loud laughter.”’ 


(b) The poets of the school of Bharat Chandra 


A host of poets who imitated the style of Bharat Chandra 
and who wrote in the latter part of the 18th century contributed 
works which have been suppressed by the Indian Penal Code. 
Stray copies of such works that came into our hands 25 years 
ago, are no longer available. But early in the 19th century, the 
stories of Chandrakanta, of Nayantara and Kamini Kumar 
enjoyed great popularity with certain sections of our community. 
The authors of these poems were not great scholars like Bharat 
Chandra, Jaya Narayan or Anandamayi, but they carried the 
Chandeakanta and depraved and indecent taste of the new school 
Kamini Kumar: a step further. The moral atmosphere of 
their bad taste. 

young men living in towns was contaminated by 
their influence. Lord Byron's gallant character, Don Juan, 
entered the harem of a Muslim monarch, disguised as a female 
servant and so palmed himself off upon its occupants. Chandra- 
kanta, the young merchant, in the poem of the same name is 
described as having done similar freaks in the inner apartments 
of a Raja. The influence of Persian literature is stamped on 
many of these works ; but the Bengali language in these poems, 
it must be admitted, made furth@r progress towards elegance. 
High-sounding Sanskritic words were gradually dropped in 


a ji favour of small and sweet colloquial words of classical origin 
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and the metres run in a genial flow in these. | quote the 
following passage from Kamini Kumar by Kali Krisna Das. 

*** The reign of Autumn came to an end, and Spring, the 
prince of Seasons, came to rule with his mighty host. The 
southern breeze, the royal messenger, proclaimed his approach 
to the world. The flowers, who constituted 
the army of the prince, dressed themselves 
beautifully to give them a reception. The ketaki with saw in 
hand stood proudly smiling. The champaka held a spear, and 
hastened to the spot. The baka tree wore the crooked bow of 
its flowers like the crescent moon. The rose and the jessamine, 
two gallant warriors, approached in full bloom to join the fight 
The gandharaja wore white apparel and the java with red spikes 
stood ready. The palasa held a bow and the rangana looked 
like the arrow of that bow. The lotus floating in the pond looked 
like the shield of Cupid. When this gay army had made itself 


The advent of spring 
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ready to receive the prince, the god of love led them as their 
general. He aimed his five arrows at those who lived in separa- 
tion from the beloved. He ordered the cuckoo and the zephyr 
to spy on all who were slow in giving response to this call of 
love. The royal command was communicated to all. The prince 
wanted tribute. The cuckoo was ordered to kill the defaulters 
by his sweet strain. The birds seated on the bough of a tree 
with their melodious cooings intimated the royal command.” 
This idea is followed up till one has almost reached the 
bottomless pit of indecent realism. 
That stamp of ornateness for which this age in literature is 
Giridher’s mania, famous is very marked in the translation of 
fon pf the Gite the Gita Govinda by Giridhar who finished 
the poem in 1736 A.D.,—sixteen years before 
Bharat Chandra had completed his Annada Mangal. It is his 
finished Sanskritic style that marks his affinity with the poets of 


the school of Bharat Chandra This translation threw into the 


shade the earlier attempt by Rasamay Das who had translated 
the Gita Govinda in the metre called payar chhanda so commonly 
adopted by the early Bengali poets. Giridhar’s poem repro- 
duces in Bengali as far as possible the spirit of the original in 
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all the gay metres which we find in the Sanskrit poem, nay, he 
imports with an easy grace the very words of Sanskrit which 
admirably suit his classical Bengali. | give two passages in the 
foot-note which retain wonderfully the music and sweep of the 
stanzas of the great lyrical master of Sanskrit.” 


Ill. Poetry of rural Bengal 


Let us pass from the city to the village. lhe villages of 
T Bengal, half a century ago, were the abodes of 
— ysl ee peace, of love and of devotion. The vices of 


the towns stamped the literature of the courts 
degrading it to wicked sensualism; the vain pedantry of scholars 
introduced into it erudite absurdities of far-fetched imagery ; non- 
Hindu ideas found favour with the citizens, directly under the 
influence of an alien civilisation. But the quiet Hindu was not 
in his. element in the city. His true home lay in the village; 
6 
s (1) “safe ga ga) ata sfa, Atos FS iste | P 
stata arasi, q3 fasfers, en sta aata, 
ge qe afa, cotfenga giaa, gea SINA E | 
aga EH, Ny ſaca ngana, SI S SF Ste | 
sfs qa ats, Sta 2S Iata, TARAC FI FTN 
gare sce, Sata Ha, Ailes za Bata | 
gasaat farifacs, SUTA ay feat seq tart N ‘ 
awa qed ea cos fafta fe altita sa . 
fafaa apt ata frame, MBA) EA aga | 
cafe Faye, sis Sy om, SEQ Seq fara stem | 
cease) oa meet ofa faafaa, Fane) farted steel n” 
2) “myat, Wr We ATES, States Prai gaats | 
qa afeata, fa afeat, WA WATEA Cae | 
agra (angalah ea ASTAN, 51 57 Strate A n 
ga faa an, #Ta pfa ACS, aata TAA gae | 
gu Sz afr, Mta SHS, SCE AA: As EA i | 
stër AT, ers fasfcs, Gal IAI CTA FI | 
HUIS cra Pass, AA: SIFF, AANS Bul AA TI I 
ay Sa, Ana wa a, [ama nga afeac | 
afasia, gara AY 51, TA Seria GA acy a” 
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1 there, under the canopy of the blue sky, on which the gay 
seasons of our tropical clime presentin succession their ever- 
shifting array of scenes, the Hindu had found leisure for centuries 
to ponder over the deeper problems of life; undisturbed he devo- 
ted himself to interpreting the texts of the sastras like some 
Epicurean god sitting over his nectar—careless of mankind. 
Political squabbles rent the life of cities; kings were dethroned, 
and new flags were unfurled in ancient capitals; but a change of 
government did not affect the conditions of life of a Hindu village. 

Long distance separates these villages of Bengal from the 
seething life of political centres. These homes of the people are 
counted sacred by reason of the noble rivers on whose banks they 
stand.—the rushing Ganges, the ever-white Dhaleswari, the 
foaming Padma, tha furious Damodar, the great Brahmaputra, 
the dark-watered Meghna, and many others that branch 
themselves into a hundred streams to flow to the sea, keeping up 
a never-ceasing music by their murmurs. How do these villages 
adorn themselves with gardens, through whose green foliage peep 
the scarlet java, the white kunda, and the crescent-shaped yellow 
atasi,—gardens where the sacred bel and nimba trees rustle in the 
breeze the long summer day! There from thick groves of mango 
and jack, starts suddenly spire-like to view, the tall Bengali 
devadaru rising above the majestic asvettha—far beyond tiara- 

ti shaped domes of temples. Here, under thè sacred tulasi plant, 
the lamp is lighted at even-fall and the brow marked with vermi- 
lion bows down to leave its scarlet traces at the root. Here the 
sound of the evening conch summons the villagers to the temple ; 
le while on the edge of the meadow the cows stand quietly waiting | 
the call of the shepherds to lead them to the shed; and the j 
madhavi creepers, rich with the treasure of the spring, diffuse | 
| = r fragrance as the weary pilgrim approaches his earthly pra- 
ise, > his straw-roofed mud-hovel. From these same sir aple 
the Navya Nyaya—the logical s system of: 
ch so some of us hold | > be the | pa 
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villages the poems of Valmiki and Vyasa, of Kalidas and Bhava- 
bhuti have, for hundreds of years, cast the spell of their beauty 
upon the people. In them the lofty principles of Vedanta Philo- 
sophy have been taught by Brahmins who realised that man was 
one with the universe,—a flute through which might sound the 
whole music of God's kingdom,—and that his greatest good lay in 
returning to the consciousness of his oneness with the Supreme 
Principle. These Bengali villages are hallowed above all by the 
wonderful sacrifices of the satis, and their heroic death on the 
funeral pyres of their, husbands, when, with a gentle wave of the 
hand from the midst of ames, they would often indicate a wish 
to hear the name of god recited at the last moment. Herein 
Bengal the renunciation of Buddha has been practised by princes 
from age to age, by Dipankara Sri Jnana of Eastern Bengal—by 
Gopi Chand of the Pal dynasty, by Narottam of Kheturi, by 
Raghunath Das of Satgaon, and in our modern times by the 
saintly Lala Babu of Paikpara, all of whom left their worldly 
glory, and went forth, beggar’s bowl in hand, caring for naught 
but the highest truth vouchsafed to man. Here the dynasty of 
the ancient risis and seers of the Vedanta Philosophy remains 
unbroken to the present day in the person of Ram Krisha Param- 
hansa, who exemplified self-forgetful divine love in the eyes 
of men now living. The villages of Bengal should not be 
taken for the homes of men like Mirzafar and Umichand 
—political intriguers, trained in courts to heinous vices, revolting 
to the nature of a rural people. Fifty years ago the one 
great fear of Hindu parents in Bengal was lest their sons should 
take the vow of the Sannyasin. They would not allow them 
even to sit on a kusasana,—a seat which was generally used by 
Sadhus. Since the time of Buddha, renunciation in the cause of 

the highest truth has been no idle dream, no 
goal of Hindu life. the will-o'-the-wisp theory amongst Hindus. It isa 

goal towards which the whole Indian civilisation 
has continued to move, even as Western civilisation moves 
towards patriotism, and against political serfdom. 
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The homes of Bengal have even been seed-beds of high 
thought. The control of the passions, the mastery over self, the 
training of the mind to concentration and yoga—till it can reach 
the state of final beatitude—are aims which have engrossed the 
energy of our people; and Hindus have never been afraid of 
privation, pain or sacrifice to reach this goal. They have sought 
a revelation of God within the soul,—the highest aim that can 
attract a mortal. A certain mystery enshrouds those who scale 
the greatest heights; but the Yoga Philosophy is a system which 
enables a man to arrive at a definite realisation, and those who 
would cry it down must first study the vast literature which has 
gathered round the subject. and understand what is really meant. 

The home-life of Bengal has been best expressed in its songs. 
In these, one may find out all he wants to 
know about the Bengali people. They are as 
thoroughly Indian as the kunda flowers of the soil and many of 
them spring from sincere souls as tributes to god, even as kunda 
flowers are offered by Brahmin to Visnu. From the highest truths 
of Yoga down to the pettiest concerns of daily life, every point 
that touches our aims, our idea and our manner of life is 
aia ts these songs. Many of them have been composed 
by saints like Rama Prasad and Fakir Chand, which no one 
who is not an adept in Yoga, can well understand. Those on 
Dehatattva, or the spiritual principles governing the human body, 
are too abstract for laymen. Their language is not difficult, but 
they offer points of perplexity because they illustrate an ex- 
perience of which we know too little. 

Bengali songs may be grouped in four main classes :—A. The 

— kirtana songs to which we have already alluded; š 
— dx B. The songs of the kaviwallas; C. Religious 
songs; D. The songs of the Yatras « or 


The Songs 
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sang songs mainly descriptive of incidents in the life of Krisna. 
Their party consisted of men and women who stood and sang 
in chorus. They were for this reason called Danda-kavis or the 
ie Kanda standing ministrels. Their leader generally 
composed songs relating to the love of Radha 
and Krisna or the domestic scenes in Kailas—the abode of Siva 
and his consort Uma. Latterly a good deal of competition arose 
amongst different kaviwallas. Sambhu Chandra, a son of Raja 
Krisna Chandra of Navadvipa, about the time of the battle of 
Plassey, began to organise professional bands of kaviwallas, and 
a new element was introdueed into their songs. The chief 
singer of one party, as a sequel to his own songs, would 
begin to compose extempore verses attacking the leader of the 
opposite party who would next occupy the stage. The latter 
would not be slow to make a retort at the end 
— on rival of his songs and the seething satire and grøss 
vulgarity which „came to characterise these 
fights of the kaviwallas evoked a most animated interest from 
city audience. But this corrupting influence was, comparatively 
speaking, absent from the performances of village kaviwallas. 
The kavi songs had originally constituted parts of old yatras 
or popular plays. The simple episodes in the 
—— — yatras, especially those of the nature of light 
opera, were in course of time wrought into a 
separate class of songs, which were sung by these distinct bodies 
of professional bards called kaviwallas, whose domain was thus 
completely severed from that of the yatra parties. The kaviwallas 
used the musical instrument called the madala to mark time in 
‘their songs. The notes of the madala were lighter than those of 
the grave khol which was used by yatras and kirtana-parties. 
The earliest kaviwalla, about whom information has been 
obtained, was Raghu, a cobbler who flourished 
in the 17th century. The low caste of this 
singer shows that the institution was based upon the amusement 
of the rustics. Gradually the higher classes came to take an "3 
74 — 12365 


Raghu, the cobbler. 
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interest in it. But the chief audience of the kaviwallas have 
always consisted mainly of illiterate rural people. Alas, these 
songs are heard no more in Bengal! The death-knell of this 
institution, once so popular, was sounded by the new Bengali 
drama influenced by European models; and though the yatras 
still exist, they are only like ghosts of their former selves. We 
miss the national tone in them. Our Yatra- 
Wc %  wallas now mimic the modern theatres. They 
cannot afford the costs of making a stage or 
purchasing scenery, hence they generally hold their performances 
$ in temporary sheds, raised for the occasion, or oftentimes under 
the open sky. They have abandoned the ground that once 
belonged to them, and from which they once wielded so great a 
moral and spiritual force, and any one who can recollect the old 
yatras and has the misfortune to attend their modern cari- 
catures, is involuntarily reminded of Hamlet's famous line, “Look 
here upon this picture, and on that!” 
The songs of the kaviwallas in former times gave pictures of 
the domestic life of Bengal with all its gentle 
— ebashful Hinds lights and shadows. The coy Bengali wife, 
unable to speak out those sentiments of love 
with which her heart is filled, is beautifully portrayed in them. 
| quote below a song by Rama Vasu, a kaviwalla, who once 
enjoyed great popularity in the country. The song opens the 
door to a chamber into which outsiders have no access ;—where 
the coy wife whispers her tale of grief to her maid and 
confidanté. lt is no free speech of love; we may well imagine 
the sobs, the sighs and tear with which she delivers her tale, 
in a voice scarcely audible. Unfortunately, it is impossible to | 4 


F Rama Vasu. convey the wailing cadence of the tune of the 
$ song. The bashful woman is longing for a ¢ rig- 





sight of her husband, yet she could not speak out at the moment ? z 


E of farewell. Here is a picture of the Hindu wife that we miss in 4 
iy Skea, e 
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*“I could not tell him what I felt. My heart was filled with 
sorrow. But it was hidden so deep! | tried to speak, when he 
said good-bye, but shyness overwhelmed me and | said nothing. 
You see | am a woman, so how could I beg him not to leave 
me? Oh! why was | made‘a woman? May | not be so again! 

“In the dawn of my youth and in the bloom of the spring 
he has left me! When he smiled and said, ‘| am going, ` | 
wept to see him smile,—smile at the hour of parting! My heart 
yearned after him; | left a longing to clasp him and detain him, 
but shyness came upon me, and seemed to say—* But how can 
you touch?" I saw his face beaming with smiles. | covered my 
own to hide my flowing tears. How cruel he was—he seemed 
to feel no pain at saying farewell! Oh! he has left me, left 
me without a sigh.” a 

Often, a high spiritual tone pervades the kavi songs. The 
love of Radha and Krisna is the theme which 
has for ages inspired the Bengali imagination 
with the highest emotions. Rasu Narasinha who lived in the 
middle of the lóth century sang the following 
and similar other songs. They indicate the high 
spiritual plane from which the poet gave an interpretation of love. 


. "RNA TEN He yeaa RN | 

SAMA ata ata cal ot, Stea afa afa Sra aai g’ a | 
AA gacra FA Peal comm FI I 
afe ara) sca ANNA Stes | 
ay ace atf TE I 
ata) SAN CA Sta FC Al | 
ace iata clad Ste, Stes Fi TE AT, 
a Ace atti ANTA cre 1 
yan stia SIMA cm “ati aca | 
cm BAPA cata StA ATA acm 
tea tfa f care face, aa stu “face, 
ores] ata fÈ fe gan AI 
Sa EN CHEM, TY cota StfPmta aai), 

~ an aw a a 


A high spiritual tone. 


Rasu Narasinha. 
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* “Speak to me, O my friend, of love. | am sick at heart 
and weary of the world. | yearn for love. O speak of love 
divine which heals a weary heart and opens the eyes to truth. 
Where may it be had? O tell me this! | yearn to visit its 
sacred shrine. 

““ | have heard from those who know, that you are an adept 
in the secrets of this love. Be thou sincere and soothe my 
wounded heart by telling me of it. Weary of life, | have come 
to you for this. 

“Where is the fountain of that great love, for which 
Prahlada, the son of Hiranyakasipu, left the world, and courted 
hardships in the forest—for which the god Siva spends day and 
night in Yoga in holy contemplation? Where is the fountain of 
that love which made Prince Bhagiratha bring down the stream 
of the Ganges from the celestial regions for the ggod of the 
world? What is that love which created the heart-rending woe 
of the maids of the Vrinda groves when Krisna left them for 
Mathura, and by dint of which the Madhavi creepers on the 
banks of the Jumna had the good fortune to touch his lotus 
feet >" 

Here is another song by Rasu Narasinha which sounds very 
like a sermon. 

+ ** This earthly love, O maids, is no love. Of her who 
yields to earthly love, suffering is the destiny. 


© “se aft fsg CA S41, Gone Slate atan ae ; 

afara sad, su frajata, CEA colada SALAH CHT 1 

sti cacafe faatea, arafa ants, AFS eat yet ate | 
apf abe zita, cafe aera, gi atfe ata ceata 0 
sasabi alan sena A 
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‘Forsaken by friends, slandered by the world, she is 
subjected to shame. Would you love, O maidens? Love so 
that both here in this world and in the next you may have 
nothing but happiness! Love Krisna the healer of all sore 
hearts. Why drink ye poison, leaving nectar! Why expose 
yourselves to slander, which is worse than death ? 

'“ In the temple of your heart place him from whom flows 
the fountain of all happiness. Close your eyes and call him 
dearest and offer your Soul unto his feet. Then partings cannot 
come to cause you woe, nor the slanderous tongue pursue you. 

“Let your mind be the bird chakora, and cry for a drop of 
mercy, even as the bird cries for a drop of water from the clouds. 
From the divine feet bearing the marks of #& (the flag), 47 (the 
thunder), and WF" (the hook) flowed the Ganges, and what is 
that but the stream of His mercy ? Bathe yourself in this, the 
sacred stream of divine mercy. You will be immortalised in 
love. 

‘* Take refuge in the feet from which springs all light; they 
will dispel the darkness of the mind; that light will cause your 
heart to bloom, even as the sun's rays open up the lotus. Be 


deep-drunk like the bee with the honey of his love. 


Jar Gan, cls Aen, SASSlFa SCS FI | 
aaa fals =f, acs ofa, garta, Gece ara NAH | 
Sav ava, St Sa, AWI ath Fa Sra re l 
afay Sree, KATA ace,“ Gece fe ze | 
SAT carat, SCS Taq US Blas | 
ayy faa NICH, anaes, anſta cfa Atha giat | 
fasic cn otc, Atta sew, were facar ANG eta i 
araca sra SIS MAN arta faceica | 
aat crfe wee cele OTe CATA ANTA I 
a gaga FS A? SECS, MEA SCA TAIT | 
cH Sylar WA Halla, Shae stata ares | 
SANGA, cfs, SPA | 

-qaa fefaa feat tty cr frac n 
Ber Bice tag, A wan gita, cory Pra ea 
Ha AYAS ACH CTA, TS CHE AGS Tel ate 
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“ The creator has placed nectar and poison inthe same cup 
and given you eyes to discriminate between the two. Why 
should ye prefer poison to nectar like a blind man? He who 
acts like a blind man though he has eyes, misuses and loses 
carelessly the precious gift of love,” 

In the songs of Menaka and Yasoda we find true portraits 

of the tender ness of Bengali mothers. In those 
The motherhood. days there was scarcely a Bengali mother who 
did not pass sleepless nights of longing for 
some girl-child of eight, sent to a stranger-family to play the 
housewife under a veil. These little wives were not allowed to 
move about or talk except in whispers to others of her own age! 
We all know the silent a g onies of the mother’s soul for her little 
widowed daughter living on a single meal a day, and observing 
fasts and vigils! This throbbing motherhood with its anxious 
eyes and fervent faith is called up to the mind's eyes as we bear 
these old songs of the village bards. We find in them the deep 
spirituality which has always made Bengali women bear the ills 
of life in a contented spirit; we see besides, their devotion to 
their husbands and notice their skill in the culinary art and their 
hospitality in these songs. Above all, we have a glimpse of 
their deep piety proving them to be the true daughters of those 
who showed such marvellous fortitude and faith as satis on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands. These songs represent the 
feelings of the village people of Bengal, full of tender domestic 
instincts, who have lived plain lives, but have aspired to scale 
the loftiest heights in religion. 
A list of kaviwallas. We give a list of kaviwallas belani = 


| |. Raghu the cobbler was a resident of Salkia—a village 

i on the western bank of the Ganges facing Calcutta. 
J - He lived in the middle of the 16th century. * 
l yi à F. 9 * 
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(2. Rasu Narasinha resident of Gondalpara near Chander- 
a nagar. 
3. Gozla Gui. 
14. Lalu Nandalal. 
3. Haru Thakur (Hare Krisna Dirghangi) born in 1738 at 


Simla in Calcutta. One of his songs runs thus:— | 


t“ The dark night is still. Its silence is broken from time 
to time by thunderous clouds. The bird 
chatak and the peacock are happy to hear the 
sound. Tell me, O my maids, where is my 
Krisna now? The fragrance of the kadamba, the ketaki, the 
jali, the champaka and the seuti flowers fills the air. They 
remind me of Krisna, whois not with me. The fire-flies dance 
and the lightning flashes, and the scene is suddenly lit up as if by 
day-light. The bird sari sits quietly with her mate and they 
touch each other with their bills in love. Where is my Krisna, 
O my maids, at this hour 2” 


In another song he says :— 


Song by Haru 
Thakur. 


t ‘‘ Do not be slow to recite the name of Krisna, come 
what may. Would you give up hope, my soul, because suffering 
has been your lot in this world ? Would you sink your boat in 
the water because there are waves in it ? "’ 

Haru Thakur died in 1813. Though he used to compose 


songs for professional parties, he himself was an amateur, and 


“ The three bards whose names are bracketed were contemporaries of Raghu. 
+ “aia wita afece G8 casa ae) | 

a ANTI atts wate, cateta SAT; wa face wa SAN 

$ aya aya} safes, cafa steer orsfeat o 

$ way cose ovis athe cusis cretiace | 

WITA atteicas CAS WA itty Foe Al GN 

fags yata frat cortfeta AWIT frets | 

faas ay fica atfaes ates fra ae i" | 
t Mafa are meee wan BRE Al, BAAN, TW’ Sata Sl aca) 

Harga? ge ey at aca, fe cod afa SA Gate I” 
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cared not to earn money by the profession of a kaviwalla. At one 
time Raja Nava Kissen of Grey Street, Calcutta, was so pleased 
with his songs that he offered a valuable shawl as a present to 
him, but he indignantly made a gift of it to a low caste drummer 
of the party. 
6. Rama Vasu born at Salkia in 1786, died in 1828. We 
have already quoted one of his songs on page 
ama Vau and 587 describing the pathos of love and especially 
scenes of parting. 
7. Nityananda Bairagi resident of Chandernagar, born in 
1751 and died in 1821. 


8. Nilu. 

9. Rama Prasad 
10. Uday Das 
11. Paran Das 


12. Bhavani Benia. 
13. Mohan Sarkar. 
14. Thakur Sinha. 
15. Nilu Hari Patni. 
16. Kasi Nath Patni. 
17. Bhola Moira. 
18. Chinta Moira. — 
19. Balaram Kapali. 
20. Govinda Arajavegi. 
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32. Nabai Thakur. 

33. Kasi Chandra Guha. 

The names included in this list from No. 15 onward refer to 

“i PR ORS IC contemporary kaviwallas or to those who were " 
English Ideas nearly contemporary to one another. They 
flourished in the earlier half of the 19th century. 
it should be said here, that though many of the kaviwallas lived 
when English rule had been established in India, their school 
was not at all influenced by English ideas. 

We have not named in this list one kaviwalla who enjoyed 
ef ae great popularity in Calcutta and its suburbs 
walla—~Mr Antony early in the 19th century. This was Mr. 

Antony of Chandernagore. He and his brother 
Mr. Kelly were of Portuguege parentage, and had settled in 
Bengal. They had accumulated immense wealth by successful 
trade in India. Antony, when a young man, fell in love 
with a remarkably handsome Brahmin widow of Chandernagore. 
He did not marry her, but the pair lived as husband and wife 
in his garden house at Gereti near Chandernagore, where the 
remains of his house may still be seen. Antony did not interfere 
with the religious views of the Brahmin woman, nay he 
encouraged them as best as he could, for in his house at Gereti, 
the religious festivals of the Hindus were performed by her with 
great eclat, and he heartily joined the festal ceremonies, The 
temple of Kali known as Firingi Kali, at 243, Bowbazar Street, 
Calcutta, was erected by him at her desire. 

Antony acquired Bengali so well that he gained a perfect 
mastery over its colloquial forms. During the religious festivals 
of Hindus, his house became a resort of the kaviwallas who 
showed their enthusiasm in reviling their rivals in extempore 
verses. Antony took so great an interest in these free competi- 
tions of the kaviwallas, that he himself founded a party of his 
own, and employed a bard named Goraksa Nathto compose 
exlempore verses of satire to be levelled against others. He 
however, soon found that he was himself more than a match for 
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many a kaviwalla, dismissed Goraksa Nath, and himself appeared 
on the stage singing Bengali songs; and as a sequel to them he 
attacked the rival parties in doggerels composed extempore by 
himself—vilifying, slandering and abusing them to the height of 
his power. It was a curious sight to see a European leave his 
trousers, coat and hat, dress himself with a chadar hanging down 
from his shoulders, and the kocha of his dhooti neatly flowing, 
in strict Bengali fashion, and singing songs in praise of the 
goddess Kali as follows :— 

*** lam a Portuguese and don’t know how to worship thee, 
Oh Kali, be merciful to me.” 

This he did for the sake of amusement; for he remained a 
Christian all his life, though by living with his Hindu consort 
and in the atmosphere of Hindu ideas he had acquired the 
liberal views of the Hindus on matters of religion and was quite 
devoid of crude bigotry. Antony's party soon acquired the 
fame of being invincible in their extempore satirical verses. 
Thakur Sinha the leader of another party of kaviwallas made a 
charge at him in the following couplet :— 


t` Tell me, O Antony, for | want to know, why you have, 
coming to this land of ours, turned a vagabond without a coat? | 

Mr. Antony was in the midst of audience consisting of 
common folk who would not appreciate any humour or clever 
stroke of wit. He was not only required to be coarse in his 


abuse, but to couch it in Bengali idioms of these rustic folk, 


and it must be admitted that he was fully equal to the task. 


Here is the extempore doggerel with which he made his retort. 
There is no greater abusive word in Bengali than that of * Sala’ 


(wife's brother) and Antony accosted his rival as such, although 


not in so many words. 


. “ea ajaa wihara at, faces fafafa | 
Kaki af mi aca oot wa ce fata na i 
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***l am happy in Bengal in the costumes of the natives 
and from having been elected as son-in-law to the father of 
Thakur Sinha, | have lost my taste for hat and coat.”’ 

Such abuse, as | have said, stains that portion of the kavi 
literature which had found favour in cities and 
aoe. Sarr aaa 9 . In thecool recesses of the vill 
aj ag ana arge towns. In thecoo s e villages 

the rustic folk assembled to hear tales of 
sacrifice, resignation, sufferings for love and of tender domestic 
scenes sung by their unassuming bards. Nor do | know if 
anywhere else than in India the lowest stratum of society, which 
the kaviwallas mainly represented, could show so much spirituality, 
love, tender pathos in their literature, chiefly contributed as this 
was by illiterate men of the lowest classes. The gentler classes, 
the dilettantes belonging to the aristocracy, favoured the 
Raviwallas in later times only to stamp this folk-lore with their 
depraved taste ; but away from the town, the villages preserved 
unspoiled, the well of Hindu thought—undefiled, and fit to 
satisfy the spiritual thirst of those who were humble in spirit, 
kindly in disposition and who approached God as the Hindu 
wife approaches her husband—in deep reverence and love. 


(C) Religious Songs 
| 


Twenty-five years ago in the twilight on the river Khoyai in 
Sylhet, | saw a boatman rowing a small boat, and as he rowed 
he sang : 

*‘' Take back thine oar O boatman, I can no longer ply 
it; all my life | have struggled to bear my boat upstream, but 
backwards it has gone in spite of me, and now 


The beaten o 2000: my old age | find my efforts gone for 


a “aR atatanya atatia cae atata fs | 
wun bara freon atuwa sree, ggf cocefée i” 


+ “aa wife cara tabi cata, tfa wre afècs vuſa at) * 
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naught. The prow of the boat is broken, and the planks are 
falling away, it can no longer be kept from sinking." 

This means that he had fought with his passions all his life 
trying to control them, and bring the mind under discipline; but 
he could not. And now when life's ebb-tide was setting in, the 
despairing boatman could only call upon- the Lord to take the 
charge of the boat of his life for him, conscious, as he was, of his 
own incapacity to control it, at the last moment. 

This song, which | heard at Habiganj in Sylhet, may be 
heard sung by the rustic folk at Mymensing and Dacca and even 
here in Calcutta. 

This clear idea of self-control as the supreme good, is not 

confined in the country to the literate and 
Taira higher classes. Through long years of the 

spread of Buddhism and the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy, it has filtered down to the lowest stratum of society, and 
illiterate villagers realise the deepest meaning of this spiritual 
truth, no less than men of rank and learning. 


There are hundreds of songs describing the transitoriness of 
life and the vanity of human wishes: and there is hardly a rustic 
in a Bengal village who does not sing to himself some favourite 
tune having for its burden the mutability of fortune, as, after his 
weary day of labour, he lays down his tools to retire to rest. 
Here is another song of the same class :— 


*** Tell me who are you, carried on a bamboo bier to the 
funeral ground? Some of your fellows bear you on their 
shoulders, while others follow with faggots for the pyre. 
Your little child is calling for his father. Why so unkind that 
— —— to-day? ERS with — 
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Delhi to Lahore and thence to Dacca, for the purpose? You 
strove to heap up wealth. You would not spend for your own 
comfort a four anna-bit or even a pice. Tell me, brother, how 
much of this hard-earned money are you carrying with you 
now?” 

These wailing songs are sung by the villagers in chorus. 
The melody is high-pitched, and the air resounds on all sides 
with the chant. 

If life is truth, death is no less so. If one realises this and 
turns his back upon the sweets of life, saying that they are not 
worth caring for since they are so transitory and because they are 
held in the same cup with poison, what can a materialistic 
civilisation offer to such a soul? 

The mind turns naturally from the horror of death to God. 
The soul, that has the power to revel in the permanent delights 
of god-realisation becomes the all-engrossing matter of attention. 
Though confined in its temporary shed, it may free itself from 
its ‘“ fleshy vesture of decay '" and by the process of Yoga reach 
a state of permanent bliss. This is realised by the Indian aspirant 
of a spiritual life, and all the religious songs of Bengal have this 
burden. 

|| 
Rama Prasad Sen and poets of his School 


Amongst those who have composed religious songs, there is 

no higher name than that of Rama Prasad 

Byers f Rama Pra- Sen. Born in the quiet village of Kumarahatta, 
near a station on the East Bengal Railway, in 

1718, he was at first influenced by the depraved taste of the court 
of Raja Krisna Chandra of Navadwip. It may have been owing 
to satisfy the Raja or his own youthful poetic vanity, that he 
wrote the indecent poem of Vidya Sundara which was very soon 


qea ca fafa meata, stata nga, SIWI cated atafara, 
cyrn al tant fafe, weal cfa, sta fe fag aer face i” 
# A popular song by Kangal Harinath. 
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after its composition, outdone by the more brilliant Vidya-Sundara 
by Bharat Chandra. Soon after this Rama Prasad retired to 
his native village, where the Panchamundi or seat on which he 
sat day and night to practise Yoga, is still to be seen. 

Rama Prasad was the son of Ramaram Sen, a Vaidya 
by caste. By the machinations of his relations, the father had 
been deprived of his inheritance, and the poet passed his early 
life in poverty. While yet in his teens, he was admitted as an 
apprentice in the revenue office of a Zamindar and was entrusted 
with the work of keeping the accounts. One day his master 
was taken by surprise to find some remarkably beautiful songs 
scribbled over the pages of the account-book, evidently in the 
hand-writing of the young apprentice. When he came to know 
that Rama Prasad was their author, he was so highly pleased 
with the poetic talents of the young man, that he conferred a 
pension of Rs. 30 on him, and allowed him to retire to his village 
and devote himself to the composition of songs. Rama Prasad 
also obtained a pension from Raja Krisna Chandra, besides a 
gift of 100 bighas of rent-free land in 1758. After his retirement 
his fame spread all over Bengal, and his songs, composed in the 
soul-captivating Ragini called the Malasri, wrought a revolution 
in the spiritual world. 

These songs came spontaneously from the soul. The 


motherhood of God is a definite realisation in them. Like a 
child, the poet prattles in them of his — and sorrows to the 


Divine Mother Kali. 


Rama Prasad was a devout — of Kali—Kali with 


‘Kali, the Mother. her fierce destructive look, with a complexion 


dark as the darkest cloud, and with four hands, 
“one holding the decapitated head of a sinner, another a sword, 
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aspects of the Deity; there is no playing fast and loose, no shilly- 
shallying with another feature of the Divinity, the awe-inspiring, 
! the dark and the terrible, the fierceness of 
The Sakta inter- - 
preters. which confronts us at every step. The Saktas 
have proclaimed the worship of Kali to be only 
possible in a higher stage of spiritual development. A sweet and 
complete resignation of one’s self to the Divine power knowing 
it to be terrible, makes the devotee, according to them, grapple 
better with the problems of life, from a spiritual point of view. 
Some Sakta interpreters have explained the dark colour of Kali 
as signifying the mystery that enshrouds the primary cause of the 
universe. [he worshippers of Kali hold her to be at once 
destructive and protective. Rama Prasad especially speaks of 
her as the mother who beats the child, while the child clings to 
her only the closer, crying ““ Mother! Oh Mother!"" Here is 
his song — 

“Though the mother beats him, the child cries ‘Mother! 
Oh Mother!’ and clings still tighter to her garment. True | 
cannot see thee, yetam | not a lost child? | still cry ‘ Mother! 

Mother ! —" 


Through the fierce and the terrible he sees the sweet moon- 
light of grace that suddenly breaks forth, and Kali is no more 
than a symbol to him,—a symbol of divine punishment, of divine 

grace, and of divine motherhood. She is as 
vale —— and much a symbol as the word God. If the 

symbol of a word is admitted into the 
vocabulary, why object to the symbol of a figure in the temple? 
One appeals to the ear, and the other to the eye. Rama Prasad 
saw the fierce rolling clouds that darkened the whole horizon, and 
thought he saw in them the dark and flowing tresses of the 
Mother. The fire of the funeral ground, reducing a corpse to 
ashes, reminded him of the destructive dance of the mother. 
The red glow of the evening sky, with its first stars, wore to his 


* See Sister Nivedita, Kali the Mother, `p. 53. 
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eyes the angry look of the Divine Mother. The storm, the 
hurricane, the Hood, death and disease—these 
ee and are her companions. The cry of jackal is the 
chorus heard behind her. The funeral ground 
is her favourite place; her dark skin, stained with blood, he com- 
pares to the black waters of the Jumna upon which floats the 
full-blown lotus. In the agonies that rend the whole world he 
sees the chastising rod of the Mother, but says that he is not in 
the heart affrighted, for he has taken refuge in her grace. The 
image of Kali works his imagination into lofty poetry. He 
sang :— 
#“See! she does not bind her flowing tresses, nor does 
she wear any apparel. A sweet smile breaks out upon her lips !"" 
Sometimes he says, t‘‘All the miseries that | have suffered 
and am suffering, | know, Oh Mother, to be your mercy alone,” 
for he knew that chastisement opens the blind man’s eyes—a 
cruel process, but sure in the end to lead to truth and bliss, 
Sitting at the feet of the image, he often knew it to be 
— revelation of his Mother in his soul. Here 
is one of his songs. 


tO mind, why do you indulge in vain thoughts * 

This pompous worship and rituals are in vain,—they only 
increase the vanity of the soul. 

* Pray to her secretly, that no one may know of it. 


© “aay ANANA Bad), Si ca at | 
cm FIYATA nya sia 1” 

+ “ated mita qs gy face, freee atal | 
Cm CHAR Wat va GIANG MI Gwe Im i * 


no more than a symbol, and he yearned for a 
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“What is the use of making dolls out of metal, stone and 
earth? 

“Don't you, know, O fool, that the whole universe is the 
image of Mother? 

“You have brought a handful of gram, O shameless one, as 
an offering to the Mother—to Her who feeds the whole world 
with delicious food ! 

“What use, O foolish mind, in making illuminations with 
lanterns, candle and lamps? 

"Let the mind's light grow, and dispel its own darkness, 
day and night. 

“You have brought innocent goats for sacrifice. 

“Why not say, ‘Victory to Kali!" and sacrifice your 
passions, which are your real enemies? 

“Why these sounds of the drum? Only keep your mind at 
‘Her feet and say,— 

“Let thy will, O Kali, be fulfilled, and saying so clap 
your hands.” 

In another song he says, “‘Making pilgrimage, visiting 
shrines is only a physical labour unto you.” 

But if Rama Prasad condemned empty rituals and “ae wor- 
ship of images, it was only at a moment when the mere means 


ate, tats, nta af, ster fata cata ca ASA | 
ofa ware afan fe, TANG afr AAA l 
Scare sta “NG wey, Ste (ata cara Acasa | 
ofa sfear ace Stee, SS Sa AI ACH | 
ate, ada, Afs fren sre fara cera SI-I | 
fa atata arias care, wheal WAT Af fea n 
eae tore afeafe are fat⸗ core IfA | 
‘gfe ‘ora stay’ oe stay zen afm cre bak ah 
ety ra na ah aa Ta r aaa 
ean ha Des 
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were confounded with the end. In fact the image of Kali was 
| __ to him a perpetual fountain from which he 
— — drew the realisation of the sublime, the terrible 
and the beautiful in nature; and it inspired in 

him the most poetic songs that adorn the literature of the Saktas 


of Bengal. 


The songs of Rama Prasad still reign supreme in our villages. 
In the pastoral meadows, amidst sweet scents of herbs and 
flowers, with the gentle murmurs of the river flowing by, or in 
the rice-fields where sounds of the cutting of grass or reaping 
of harvest lend a charm to the tranquil village- 
Wey Bunga = on scene, one may often hear the Malesri songs of 
Rama Prasad, sung by rustics in the follow- 
ing strain: *This brief day will pass, sure it is, O Mother 
Kali,—and all the world will find fault with you that you could . 
not save a sinner like me”! T"“My days are spent in vain 
pleasure; | have forgotten the only reality in life. When | 
earned money here and there, my wife, my friends, brothers, 
and sons were all under my control; but now advanced in years, 
and unable to earn, they treat me unkindly because of my 
poverty. When death will come and pull me by the hair, they 
will prepare a bamboo bier for me, and dismiss me from the 
house with a poor earthen pitcher, stripped of clothing like an 
ascetic.” | 


. “fasta ma fra, CEA CIAT aca csti | 


Stal tra sa) sas ata Ci N 
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Sister Nivedita says of the works of Rama Prasad, ‘‘No 
Hattery could touch a nature so unapproachable in its simplicity. 
For in these writings we have, perhaps alone in literature, the 

Re dace old. spectacle of a great poet, whose genius is spent 
on Rama Prasad. in realising the emotions of a child. William 

Blake in our own poetry strikes the note 
that is nearest his, and Blake is by no means his peer. Robert 
Burns, in his splendid indifference to rank and Whitman in his 
glorification of common things, have points of kinship with him. 
But to such a radiant white heat of childlikeness, it would be 
impossible to find a perfect counterpart. His years do nothing 
to spoil his quality. They only serve to give him self-confidence 
and poise. Like a child he is now grave, now gay, sometimes 
petulant, sometimes despairing. But in the child all this is 
purposeless. In Rama Prasad there is a deep intensity of 
purpose. Every sentence he has uttered is designed to sing the 

glory of his Mother.”’ * 

The descendants of The descendants of the saintly poet still 
—— live in the village of Kumarahatta. One of 
them Babu Kali Pada Sen, a great grandson of Rama Prasad 
Sen, is working as an Engineer in Orissa. 
Rama Prasad died in the year 1775 A.D. 
Before concluding my account of Rama Prasad, i quote 
two more songs of his which are very popular 
amongst the villages. 


His death. 


Two songs. 


(0) 


t“ No more shall I call you by that sweet name, mother.” 
u You have given me woes unnumbered and reserved many 


more for me, | know! 


* Kali the Mother, page, 48. 
+ “Ral acm Gta Gres | 
qj farae, (tan wee WEA | 
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““ | once had a home and family, and now you have made 
me such that | am disowned by all. 

‘* What other ills may yet befall me | cannot tell. 

““ Who knows but that | may have to beg my bread from 
door to door? Indeed | am expecting it. 

“ Does not a child live when his mother is dead? 

* Rama Prasad was a true son of his mother: 

—but you being the mother have treated your son like an 
enemy. | 

““ If in the presence of his mother, the son can suffer so 

much, 

What is the use of such a mother to him?" 


(2) 


+“ O mother, for what offence have | been placed for this 
long term of life in this prison house of the world ! 

| rise in the morning to work; O how hard do | work | 

** | wander about in all directions to gain filthy lucre. 

** O what delusion possesses me ! 

““ And, O mother, how perfect are the enticements by which 
you bind my soul to this vain world ! 


ata feces seat, atata nari, 
ata fe aa aja arata | 
al wu wita wita ata, feri cacat vita | 
man fe Sta cata tice Al 
atase fer cn ataa? erat | 
ai eee afm cn cares’ “ar 1 
RD TSAI, a ad Ha, 
A CRC BTA A an anala” 
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“ Bringing me down to this world, unnumbered are the 
troubles you have crowded into my destiny. 
** They burn me like fire day and night, 
I no longer wish for life, O Mother.”’ 


— After Rama Prasad, a host of song-writers 

appeared who imitated his high spiritual strain. 

Amongst them the following writers attained marked success :— 

|. Maharaja Rama Krisna of Natore, son and successor 

of the far-famed Rani Bhavani of Natore, and 

a contemporary of Rama Prasad Sen, Maharaja 

Rama Krisna was one of the famous princely saints of India. 

We have not succeeded in tracing many of his songs, but the 

few that have came down to us show a high spiritual tone. 
One is quoted here :— 


Rama Krisna. 


*** Tf only my mind can reach realisation you may do with 
me whatever you will; no matter if you place me ona bed of 
sand. Only recite the name of the divine Mother in my ears. 

* This body of mine is so difficult to control; it yields to 
passion. 

‘* O Bhola, my guide, bring me my rosary. | shall throw 
it into the Ganges, no more formality.’ 

2. Kamala Kanta Bhattacharyya, born in the last part of 
the 18th century. He was formerly an in- 
habitant of Ambikanagar in Kalna, but 
removed to Kotalhata in Burdwan in the year 1800. He was the 


» Kamala Kanta. 


AA ETA, Fee gra fem 
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religious preceptor of Maharaj Tejaschandra of Burdwan. | may 
here give one of his songs :— 

+“ In whatever station | may be placed, it all becomes 
blessed, if | forget thee not. O Mother! this life, the bitter cup 
of life, is a souce of bliss if | can feel thy grace in my heart. 
Ashes and clods of earth, or precious jewels, lodging beneath 
a tree for want of a roof or a seat on the royal throne—to 
Kamala Kanta all these are of equal value, when in his heart 
thou dwellest."’ 


3. Dewan Raghunath Ray, born in 1750 A.D. at the 
village Chupi in Burdwan. His ancestors held the high function 
of Dewan in the court of the Maharajas of Burdwan, and on the 
death of his father Dewan Braja Kisore, Raghunath obtained 
the appointment in the course. He was a profound scholar 
in Sanskrit and Persian, and composed a csnsiderable number 
of religious songs in Bengali. He died in 1836. 


4. Dewan Ramadulal Nandi. He was born at Kalikaccha 
in Tippera in the year 1785. He acquired a mastery of Sanskrit, 
Persian and Bengali. He obtained the apoint- 
ment of Sheristadar in the Noakhali Collectorate 
under Mr. Haliday; and after some time became the Minister in 
the Court of the Maharaja of Tippera. Ramadulal died in 
the year 1851. Here is one of his songs. 

t “O Mother, | know that you play at magic with our souls. 


i 


Ramadulal 


© BAYA CRA act afaa statta | 
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By whatever name one calls you, you seem to be pleased 
with it. 

The Burmese call you Phara; the Europeans call you Lord, 
the Saiyads, the Pathans and the Mughals call you Khoda, 

The Saktas know you as Giver of all strength. 

The Saivas call you Siva. 

The Sauras call you Sun. 

The Vaisnavas worship you as Radhika. 

You are Ganesa to Ganapatyas, Kuvera to the Yaksas. 
Visvakarma to the artisan class; and Bador to the boatmen. 

Says Ramadulal, this is no miracle :— 
It is quite true that my mind has become debased by thinking the 
one supreme god to be many.” 


(D) THE YATRAS OR POPULAR THEATRES 


Unlike the kavi, a yatra-party consists of male performers 
only, the part of women being performed generally by youths. 
The old yatras were a sort of melodrama,“ the dialogues being 
mainly conducted in songs. There was no scenic representation 
of any kind. On the bare ground, a large carpet was spread, 
and the actors appeared upon it, all at one time. They usually 


CH CSRS afa eta, 
Stes ofa 3 se afa s 
Ach AC Hal, Stal, as acm ffa ata, 
Cate) Scr Gow CBA, 
Gala, “31a, Cra, STS} | 
ice caiara ace “fe, 
faa ofa traa She, 
cite ace zI SR, Cath He atfer) | 
ALIAS ACK CT, IF Ace GLA xc | 
a fet) ac fadat, awa aca ataa athe i 
Dagta ata, aie aaa CFA FEN, 
asas fi ceca, 
q4 sfa state fa 1” 
* This word is used in its technical, not popular, sense, 
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began their performance by playing on musical instruments only, 
unaccompanied by any vocal music. The deep voiced khol, 
accompanied by the shrill clang of the kartal, produced a loud 
musical chord which summoned the people of surrounding 
villages to assemble at the place of performance. This loud 
music would continue for a couple of hours, after which the play 
would begin in earnest. A green room, soto speak, was reserved 

for the actors to change their dress. Sometimes 
Its defects and in- one would be observed to throw away his false 


congruities. 
whiskers, and dress himself as a woman, in full 
view of the audience; the faces were not very clean shaved, so 


that while playing the serious part of a princess or a lady of high 
rank an actor might often be observed to bear, on his chin 
remnants of the beard or moustache that had adorned his previous 
masculine part. The performers including those who were 
dressed as women, would sing in chorus; and the master-singer 
was always behind them and could sometimes be seen pulling the 
ear of some erring lad who could not pitch his tone correctly to 
the high notes of the musical instruments. Another actor, while 
delivering a speech, might be tempted by the sight of a hooka, 
and in the midst of a pathetic display of feeling, be seen to stop 
for a moment to snatch a puff of smoke, so that the first line of a 
song would coincide with the curl of smoke that issued from his 
mouth. Sometimes we may see the mother of the hero weeping 
over his dead body; suddenly she springs to her feet, and takes 
her place in the middle of the chorus, which bursts into a song of 
grief; at the same moment, the slain hero himself rises, in order 
to swell the volume of the music! The want of scenic represent- 
ation was made up for by the simple declaration of the actor that 
he had now removed toa different place. Thus, Narada the 
sage, who happens to be in the heaven of Visnu, ra 
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comprised people of all ranks, for it wasa free entertainment to 
which all were welcome, held at the cost of the master of the 
house. Early comers generally occupied the front places, irres- 
pective of their position, and late comers had the disadvantage of 
back seats; but people did not mind this. They often stood on 
their feet enjoying the songs for hours together without seeming 
to feel the inconveniences to which they were subject. 

. Though defective in so many ways—and from a superficial 
point of view the whole performance was marked by incongruity 
eo. as: and want of all aesthetic perception, —yet the 
iian old yatras had the power to captivate the soul 

and keep men and women transhxed for hours 

atatime. The songs describing the scenes of Vaikuntha, the 
heaven of Visnu, of Amaravati, the heaven of Indra, or of the 
Alaka, the heaven of Kuvera, couched in rich poetic words and 
set to pleasing modes of music, made up for all want of painted 
scenes. They suggested romantic situations, and carried the 
audience to heights of imagination where no painter's brush could 
have led them. The outward anomalies, the defective and even 
grotesque elements, were all forgiven and forgotten. These 
songs, thrilling with pathos, gave life to the performance, 
and the audience laughed and cried as though they fully 
believed in the joys and sorrows of the characters of the 
play. A very familiar personality in the old vatras was 
Radha; she would come with flowing tresses frenzied by 
Krisna’s desertion, and address the flowers. 

— deserted. bY Malati and Kunda, as if they were her friends, 

| asking them where her Krisna was. She 
would then recollect the great love which Krisna bore to her; 
how he would play with her ringlets, saying, ‘‘blessed am I in the 
touch of thy tresses *' ; how he would himself paint her feet: with 
alta and bedeck her hair with flowers and garlands; how when 
looking at her face tears would start into his eyes without any 
cause, and he would call them tears of joy. He who could not 


bear a moment's parting had now deserted her. The maids were 
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ealling him a knave, a hypocrete and faithless lover. But Radha 
could not bear that Krisna should be reviled by others though 
she was dying for love of him. 


The master-singer is generally expert in the theological lore 
of the Vaisnavas. He comes frequently into 
the midst of the performers and interprets this 
love as divine love, making a little commentary aside. 
Chandravali, who was a rival of Radha in Krisna love, comes to 
the Vrinda groves and sees that Radhais lying in a state of 
- unconsciousness, the maids fannning her with 
A lan Ma rg of lotus-leaves and weeping at her distress. 
Chandra would not at any other time have 
cared to see her rival, but now the common grief of parting with 
Krisna has turned her into a sympathiser and friend. She sees 
Radha, and sings :— 
+“ How remarkably handsome is Radha! | never saw her 
so closely before. When she stood by the side of Krisna, and 
smiled, and talked, how beautiful did she look! Krisna, 
lying on a bed of flowers, would seem to wear her on 
his bosom, as one wears a precious necklace. Alas, she, the 
beloved of Krisna, now lies in the dust! How fine, how 
peerless are her feet that Krisna was never weary of praising 


The master-singer. 


those feet that he would softly touch to paint with scarlet alta. 


When these tender feet would trip over the thorny paths of the 
forest to meet with Krisna, one could almost have wished to 
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- Place her own bare bosom on the road, so that she might have 
stepped on it," 


When the singers had sung this song, the master-singer 
would approach and draw the attention of the audience to the 
description. He would say—Radha's physical 
charms are not what the poet refers to. In all 
the points of this description one may see that it is the love of 
Krisna that is described by the poet as constituting her beauty. 
Only when she was smiling and talking with Krisna, would she 
look charming in Chandra's eyes, and not at any other time. 
Chandra regrets her present condition, because she was the 
obiect of so much care to Krisna; she offers her own bosom for 
the treading of Radha’s feet, when she may go out to meet him! 
In all this she indicates her love for Krisna as the only point 
that contributes to her beauty. ‘‘Love for God can alone adorn a 
man—neither wealth, nor physical charms, nor power.” 


The pathos created by Krisna’s going to Mathura was the 
never-ending theme of the old yatras, and it was a matter, the 
lightest touch of which was sure to melt the hearts of all true 


Bengalis. Yasoda, the mother of Krisna, wept and said to - 
her lord Nanda— 


*' O Prince of Gokul, I dreamt a dream: Krisna came 
to me and disappeared.’ 


and she details the dream by referring to little incidents which 
are full of tender pathos. 


The interpretation. 


The shepherd boys sing in chorus. 


A CH bata ada Bias Stt, 

4ga wama iit cm waana, — 

—8X CA Wel CHS ca tfar cove fea” 
i Rai Unmadini by Krisna Kamala. 

wie, crn fica ottia cti awitan” 
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* «© Have you left us, O Krisna, because we took you for 

a common play-fellow, and did not pay you 

— of the ine tribute of worship that you deserved at our 

hands? How often, when playing, we quar- 

relled and abused you! Did you take these things to heart, and 

desert us, though we were so deeply devoted to you? We often 

beat you, or carried you on our shoulders, and rode on yours. 

Often we ate first, and gave you the remnants, calling you by 

all familiar names. Have you, for all these, forsaken us, 
Oh beloved Krisna?” 

So the shepherd boys sang; and as they sang they wept, 

and the audience was moved. All thought 

— excelled the hemselves in those Vrinda groves, where 

Kadamba trees rose upon the sight, fringing 

the lovely horizon on the banks of the dark-watered Jumna,— 

those groves that the tears of the milk-maids and the shepherds’ 

have hallowed for ever. The yatras without any regular stage, 

without scenery, without the artistic display of costumes, could 

rouse emotions which now-a-days we scarcely experience, while 

witnessing semi-European performances given on the stages of 
the Calcutta theatres. 

The subjects of the yatras were mainly episodes in the life 
of Krisna. There were, however, other subjects also taken up 
by different parties. The story of Vidya-Sundara on the lines of 

Bharat Chandra’s poem, was adopted by a 
— Vidya-Sundare lass of yatrawallas, of whom Gopal Uriya 
* heads the list. The Vidya-Sundara yatras had 
L ~ 3 ‘no serious element in them. They were in high favour with the 
| d 
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light-brained aristocracy who enjoyed the humour, dances and 
witty sayings in the play, and as | have said on a previous page, 
the songs and dances of Hira, the fower-woman, formed by far 
the most important and attractive features of the Vidya-Sundara ` 
yalras. 

Gopal Uriya was born about the year 1819 at Jajpur in 
Cuttack. When a boy of nineteen he came to Calcutta, 
Goon Uya. and, being very poor, adopted the calling of 4 

hawker,—selling bananas. One evening he 
was passing along a lane of Bowbazar Street, where Babu Radha 
Mohan Sarkar, a distinguished noble man, was busy with the 
rehearsal of a Vidya-Sundara yatra which he had organised. 
Gopal was crying ‘good bananas, sir,’ and only for fun he was 
called in before the party, where question upon question was put 
to him. To the surprise of the jovial company, they found that 
the lad was remarkably witty, and had an excellent voice. He 
was at once admitted into the troupe, and soon after began to 
compose songs himself. Becoming trained in music by the favour 
of his patron Babu Radha Mohan Sarkar, he organized a party 
which far outdid the fame of all other Vidya-Sundara yatrawallas. 
He died about the year 1859. 

Besides the Vidya-Sundara yatras, there were the Chandi 
yatras, the Manasar Bhasan yatras, the Rama 
yatras and other yatras which had for the 
subject-matter of their songs mythological stories from the 
Mahabharata. 

There are no authentic recogds from which we may trace the 
early history of the yatrawallas. From the time of Chaitanya, 
yatras have flourished in Bengal, and developed their melodra- 
matic character. : 

The first great yatrawalla, of whom we have any informa. 
tion, was Paramananda Adhikari, who lived in Birbhum more 

than 200 years ago. The subject of his play 
the — citer o% was Kaliyadamana. The next yatrawalla, 
who earned a reputation in the same subject, 


Other yatras. 
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was Sudam Subal Adhikari. Lochan Adhikari, who fourished 
after Sudam had left the field, had two favourite subjects, in 
which he pre-eminently excelled, one was the Akrura Samvad 
or the advent of Akrura at Vrindavan to take away Krisna and 
Balarama, under orders of the King Kansa of -Mathura. The 
other subject was Nimai-Sannyasa, or Chaitanya’s taking the. 
ascetic’s vow. It is said that Lochan made so great an impres- 
sion on Raja Nava Kissen of Sobhabazar and Babu Banamali 
Sarkar of Kumartuli, by his songs, that these noblemen under a 
sort of spell, made him gifts of immoderate amounts of money. 
Other noblemen of Calcutta, it is said, did not venture to engage 
the party fearing lest they also might be led, under infatuation, to 
pay him rewards beyond their’ means, as the two other noblemen 
had done. Gobinda Adhikari, an inhabitant of Krisnagar (1798 
to 1870), Pitambar Adhikari of Katwa and Kalachand Pal of 
Vikrampur, Dacca, were the latter-day luminaries in this feld. 
Premchand Adhikari, Ananda Adhikari and Jaychandra Adhikari 
of Pataihat obtained celebrity in the Rama yatra. Guru Prasad 
Vallabh of Farasdanga and Lausen Badal of Burdwan excelled 
in the Chandi yatra and the Manasar Bhasan yatra respectively. 
But we have not yet named the greatest yatrawala .that 
Bengal has ever seen. We have reserved a 
—— — notice of Krisna Kamala Gosvami for the more 
J ; elaborate treatment that he deserves at our 
- hands. 
ale Krisna Kamala was born in 1810 at Bhajanghata in the 
district of Nadia. He belonged to one of those few families of 
” Vaidya Gosvamis in Bengal wH® claimed Brahmin disciples. 
Krisna Kamala’s great ancestor Sada Siva, a friend of Chaitanya © 
Dai was reputed for his great piety. Krisna Kamala received 
is first lessons in ‘Sanskrit grammar at Vrindavan, where his 
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fled from Vrindavan with his son, who was then only twelve . 
years old. 
Returning home, Krisna Kamala to please his mother 
Jamuna Devi, wrote a melodrama on Chaitanya which greatly ki 
[rawe thie A le of Bhejanghatn” who. am 
H aia pleased the village people o janghata who * 


marked the author as a young prodigy. When 
in his twenty-fifth year, his father died, and the poet left 
Bhajanghata and came to Dacca with his patron and disciple 
Rama Kisore. He composed his great yatra poem, the Svapna- 
vilas in 1835. It was at once taken up and played by the 
amateur parties of Dacca. The success, this work attained, was 
unique. The songs of Svapnavilas were in the mouth of every 
one in Eastern Bengal, and even now, though about a century 
has passed since the publication of the poem, there is scarcely 
any old man or woman amongst the higher classes of that place 
who has not at least some songs from the book by heart. Ina ae 
country where a lyrical element predominates, and where devo- : 
tional feelings are preferred to action, songs are bound to occupy 
the same place in the popular estimation, as does drama in other 
countries where work and not sentiment is the motto. We cannot i 
look for a Garrick here. A Krisna Kamala ora Gobinda Adhi- 
kari will better fulfil the natural cravings of the soul that longs to | 
hear of lofty sentiment and of the highest flights of love. In the ee 
preface to Vichitravilas, a subsequent yatra poem by Krisna 
Kamala, the author writes about Svapnavilas: *The public 
probably liked the book ; otherwise why should there be a sale of 
nearly 20,000 copies within so short a space of time ?' The 
sale of 20,000 copies of the book within a few weeks in Eastern 9 
Bengal, where a demand for printed books had not yet been 
created, was quite a phenomenon at that time, and showed the — 
wonderful — which the poem had attained. 
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The best yatra by Krisna Kamala, however, was his Rai 
Unmadini which appeared shortly after the Svapnavilas. After 
this poem had seen the light, there were produced in succession 
the Bharatamilana, the Nimai Sannyasa, the Gostha and other 
works. Í 

The Bharatamilana describes that episode of the Ramayana 
in which Bharata meets Rama in the forest with prayers for his 
return to Ayodhya and acceptance of the kingdom. The Nimai 
Sannyasa describes Chaitanya’s entering into the holy order of 
ascetics. All other works relate to episodes of the life of 
Krisna. His two best works are the Rai Unmadini and the 
Svapnavilas, and in both of them he describes in highly poetic 
language the woes of the inmates of Vrindavan and especially 
those of Radha caused by parting from Krisna. And we may 
observe that in these poems the author, while giving the noblest 
expression to the tender feelings of a woman's love, takes the 
real cue from Chaitanya’s life. We have read many speeches 
in the poems attributed to Radha, which in reality have been 
borrowed from Chaitanya-Charitamrita and other works on 
Chaitanya, only rendered into more refined forms, as the matter 
passed out of the hands of biographers into those of a poet. The 
Radha described by Krisna Kamala typifies and represents the 
frenzied condition of Chaitanya in divine communion and has 
been portrayed in a very exquisite form. Krisna never came 
back to the Vrinda groves but the Bhavasammelana or union in 

spirit is described by all Vaisnava poets. The 


a M — significance of this is that a material loss, 
Ta, - though fraught with pain for the time being, is * 


on bound to prove a spiritual gain to the faithful in the long run. 
y Dur souls feel a craving for love, and imagine that this desire is e A 
—— pid union with some — individual. par circum- 
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up. This is the Bhavasammelana, and in it the lost are found 
permanently, and the heart satished for ever. Nature offers in 
all directions what seemed to have been lost in a particular spot, 
and the blessed soul rises from its external sorrow stronger, freer, 
and happier, realising union which can never be interrupted. 
The Vaisnava poets were always averse to tragedy; but as they 
did not find it mentioned anywhere in the sacred texts that 
Krisna ever returned in the flesh to the Vrinda groves, they 
created this Bhavasammelana in its place,—the ever-blissful 
subjective union, in which the mind, freed from the trammels of 
its material environment, revels in a delight, the fountain of 
which is within one’s self. 

We have already on pages 455-57 and 610-12 quoted 
passages from Krisna Kamala s works. I give below an extract 
from his Sankirtan poems in which the shepherd-boys importune 
Yasoda to allow him to go with them to the forest. 


The importunities of **“ Make Krisna ready, O mother 
the playmates of | 
Krisna Yasoda, to go with us to the feld ! 


‘* The time is already up—the time for our sport. 

‘* How long must we delay our wood-land games? 

' Give us your Krisna, mother, for the day. You ask, 
what care shall. we take of him? 

“ We shall carry his flute and his rod; and we shall place 
him in our midst. 

‘* He is so merry! He dances as he goes! 

‘* When the rays of the sun are strong, we shall take him 
to the cool shadow of a tree, and let him rest; and we shall do 
our best to give him pleasure. 


. S yi Acta AENG, 
cata Naba mau ate aca | 
caata cael ata m ata, 
FAA NITA tetat | 
emi Fare, Ware cti, cata SAW Fea, 
Saree cay. cam aca staal ata aea, 
RICA CALS BLE TAS | 
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* If the way is thorny, we can carry him on our shoulders. 

“ And if we see him pale, we shall give him the fruits of 
the forest to eat. 

“ If he goes not with us, whom shall we adorn with wild 
flowers under the cool shadow of the tamala tree? 

‘* Whom shall we crown with peacock feathers and whose 
fine hair shall we plait with the bakula buds? 

““ The sound of whose flute shall charm our ears, and whose 
embrace shall cool our bodies ? 

‘* The peacock, the cuckoo, the bee, the Savi and the Suka 
in the forest-bowers are waiting with heads uplifted to catch the 
sound of Krisna s flute. 

‘* Help him to dress in his yellow cloth in the manner in 
which he appears peculiarly charming, O mother, and allow him 
to come with us. 

‘‘ Inthe green pasture under the kadamba tree, we shall 
make him sit, and weave a garland with the kunda, the 
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sephalika, the ketaki, the mallika, the nagakesara, the tagara, 
the champaka, the blue lily and the kadamba flower, and put it 
round his neck. 

‘“ Do not hesitate, O mother, but allow him to go with us ! 

“Look at the cows ; they will neither graze, nor drink, if 
they see not the sweet face of Krisna. 

“They will not even low, so long as they do not hear 
Krisna s flute, but will remain as mute as statues. 

“When the flute of Krisna is sounded, how quick and great 
is the response from all quarters. 

“The sages see their highest visions, the stone melts and the 
Jumna stops her course. 

"Your son, O mother, has magié arts! If he sounds 
his flute, the very cows understand and instantly obey his 
command.’’ 

Krisna Kamal lived the high life worthy of a true Vaisnava. 
He died in 1888, at the advanced age of 78, but all his best 
works had been written within the first fifties of the 19th century; 
hence we include him within the range of our treatise. When 
Krisna Kamal was brought to the Ganges at Chinsurah and his 
last moment arrived, his eldest son Nitya Gopal Gosvami wept 
like a child, lamenting that after the death of the master of the 
house, he would be quite unfit to govern it. The dying poet, who 
had till then retained his senses and power of speech, addressed 


farcate cH A) Stare, ula cata GAN bata, 

GA) eyg al cafeca siga feya4,— 

CHICA Sa cH, FOX Al AT GAIN | 

AYA OCH Cages, FLI caꝝ TA, 

afece Alaa au 4eCe | 

Plate YA Bea caq aia, PARUA ea wa aa ATA, 
qfaas IA Fea NPN, NATA TCM, SA VIAL HBA | 
catara Fara aca, a1 IfA fe a SICH, 
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his weeping son and said” :—*'My son, do not 
weep. lreally never knew that | was the 
master of the house. | knew you all to belong 
to God and as such it was my duty tooffer my humble services to 
you all my life. Though you were my children, | kept away 
from my mind the vanity of knowing myself as the master. Guide 
yourselves in the light of this principle, and you will be ever 
happy.” 

We have a few yatra poems interspersed with prose by authors 
Yatra poems with Who lived in the 17th and 18th centuries. Some 
prose. of these are mentioned below :— 


|. Duti Samvad by Rama Vallabh. 

2. Vidya-Sundara*Gayan. The name of the author is not 
known. 

Here is a song of Hira, the MOA from this work :— 

*1 am but one, still to how many do | give pressures 

“All is incomplete where | am not. 

“When | do not go to the good damsels of en neighbour- 
hood, interviews with their lovers cannot be arranged and the 
pain caused by separation kills them. 

"If I do not come to the garden, the flowers and buds are all 
plucked by unknown hands.” 


The dying poet's 
words. 


i | 


3. Manasa Mangal Gayan. This work begins with a 


conversation between the manager of the yatra party, and a cons- 
table of the Raja's palace where the yatra is to be held, 
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t “Const. : Who are you making an uproar here, at this late 
hour of the night ? i 


Manager: We are yatrawallas, and pray who are you, 
brother, yourself ? 

Const.: lam the Raja's constable. 

Manager: And, answer me ! Where are you going at 
this late hour of the night ? 

Const.: lam going to call Kalua, the sweeper of the 
palace. 

[Enters Kalua, the Sweeper. | 
Song (in Hindi). 

"I do not know who it is that calls me. 

“For the whole day | have been in attendance at the 
palace. 

“I have swept the roads, and removed all dirt and filth. 

“Why lam called again, | do not know." 


In old yatras, farcical episodes were introduced, by way of 
relief, in intervals of a serious play, and the 
above indicates the way they were introduced. 
A yatra performance usually commenced at 4 A.M., and 
ended at noon, thus lasting for 8 hours or more; of these, as | have 
said, the first one or two hours were spent in playing a hiah- 
pitched clamorous music, the intention of which was to advertise 


Farcical episodes. 


+ “MATHS | coal CRIA CHIH CH, VIS) ATEN QU NISTA Seay 
fui? 
aratenta | ca, Staal tapestet mea ce) wea Se, com onts 
CTA CE | 
Satata | ACH ST NGE] Hairs ce | 
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stan Sela MIR | 
“cual cota cate! ce face arfa, 
aai cate agaw facu etfefa | 
args fest, are fe fari, 
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the commencement of the performance to the villagers. The 
farcical scenes which were introduced at intervals were 
generally called 4% (sam), and the children who accompanied their 
mothers to the place of performance, and who could not under- 
stand anything of the main play, were greatly interested in A. 
In fact they would doze the whole of the time that was occupied 
in the enactment of the serious portions of the performance, and 
hailed these farcical scenes with great delight, noting each point 
with gaping mouths, and sometimes indicating their high grati- 
fication by the merry sounds of juvenile laughter. 


W. The three great poets with whom the age closed— 
Dasarathi—Ramanidhi Gupia--/swar Gupta 


Before we close the narrative of our old literature, and enter 
upon that which is stamped with English influence, we propose 
to say something about a few more writers of the old school and 
notice the folk tales prevalent in the country from ancient times. 
Let us first deal with the three poets who lived in the early part 
of the 19th century. Though by the time they flourished, 
English rule had become settled in the country, yet their writings 
bear no traces of European influence. They belonged to the old 

* school and exercised a great induence on contemporary society 
and literature, These three poets are |. Dasarathi Rai 2. Ram- 
nidhi Gupta and 3. Iswar Chandra Gupta. 

hd Dasarathi Rai was born at Vandamura in Burdwan in the year 

= 1804. His father Devi Prasad Rai was a man of small means. 

Daah Rai So the young poet lived with one of his maternal 8 

OR aal uncles at the village of Pila where he ultimately — 

settled. He got a smattering of Bengali and became an 
apprentice in the office of an indigo-planter at Sakai on a monthly — 
pay y of Rs. 3. "Here he fell in love with a low-caste woman of ill- 
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This made him very unpopular at home, and on one occasion 
in an open competition of extempore verse-making he was 
lashed by the taunts of a rival kaviwalla. The mother and uncle 
of Dasarathi insisted on his leaving his mean occupation, asso- 
ciated asit was, with an ignominous passion. Dasu could not 
withstand the importunities of his relations, least of all, of his 
mother; for in spite of the low caliing that he had adopted, he 
was a good Brahmin and his family enjoyed considerable 
respectability in the neighbourhood. Dasu left the party of 
kaviwallas, and became the author and inventor of a peculiar 
Panchali. kind of doggerel—called Panchali. These 

: Panchalis took for their main subject those 
incidents in Krisna’s life which in the popular belief of Bengal 
were indispensable to songs. But Dasu adopted other subjects 
also, favoured by the moderns and possessing contemporary 
interest: Such for instance are his poems on Widow marriage, . 
on the Lily and the Bee, and other subjects. 

The popularity of these poems, which he made it his ` 
profession to recite and sing, was immense throughout the country 
and though he had started by charging only Rs. 3 a night, for 
reciting and singing one of his Panchalis, he was able to increase 

his fee to Rs. 150 per night, and the number of engagements 
that he made was so large that he had to refuse many. He grew 
rich in his old age, made a nice garden-house at Pila on the bank 
of the Ganges, and lived comfortably till his death in 1857. 

Dasu Rai’s Panchali shows an amazing command over the 
Bengali language. For one who had had no Sanskrit education 
and had acquired only an indifferent knowledge of Bengali, his 
works deserve high praise. Alliteration and punning were his 
forte, and his verses, which flow with remarkable facility, sparkle 
with humour and wit. The words that he chooses are generally 
Sanskritic, not pompous, and the effect produced on the ear 

by their combination is singularly pleasing. 
By pont seer Ba puaning When he is vulgar, we know that he is address- 
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a . ing the mob, to whom the grossest obscenities P 
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would be welcome, and he spares no jokes, no hit, however 
indecent to pander to their vile tastes. He was essentially a poet 
of the masses. By his sweet doggerels, full of alliterations, by 
his obscenities, by the display of wit which was often of the 
coarsest kind, we know that the scum of the society were gathered 

to hear him, and his aim was to please them at any cost. His 
poems are full of display of words, of thoughts and of wit. 
They prove that he was trying to create an impression, and was . 
always conscious of his brilliant talent. Take for instance this 
passage :— 

* ** Faith adorns a scholar; lightning adorns the cloud; the 
husband's love adorns a woman; the sacrificial ashes adorn an 
ascetic: the crops adorn the earth; its own lustre adorns a jewel, 
the fruits adorn a tree; water adorns a river; the lily adorns 
water: and the bee adorns a lily; his sweet hum adorns the bee; 
the eyes adorn the body; and charity adorns a kind-hearted man, 
he gives it with sweet words. `` 

These couplets while scarcely bearing more than any 
commonplace sense, are, however, remarkable for their jingling 
alliteration—the rhyming being singularly happy. The poet goes 
on with his catalogue of what adorns what, for pages, and it 
j appears that unless one forces him to stop, he will never end this, 

strain. Many such verses would be delivered 
— ga — extempore during a single performance and bear 
evidence of being carried to the utmost limit of 
the poet's command over the languge, because he was being > 
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clapped, cheered, and encouraged to continue. The mob 
was delighted by the free display of his verbal resources, 
and the poet lost all sense of proportion under the encouragement 
he received. 

He describes many incidents in Krisna’s life. The Prabhasa 
scene, for instance, had been worked up to the tenderest pathos 
by earlier poets. Dasarathi, then, began by describing how a 
Brahmin, who was grovelling in abject poverty, went to Krisna 
owing to pressure from his wife to beg for alms, and came back 
disappointed. The story is told with much aftistic effect, and 
we can understand how the audience would enjoy it. But the 
serious portion of Prabhasa scene must follow, and the thought- 
ful amongst the audience were sitting waiting for it. The poet, 
however, dragged the incidental story of the Brahmin beggar to 
such an inordinate length, that the whole time was taken up by 
it, and he began and ended his Prabhasa with this single incident 
introduced by way of diversion and originally meant to supple- 
ment the main subject. Dasarathi had no sense of proportion. 

In the atmosphere of the vulgar he lost all 
— any —⸗idea of time and place, and if he claims a 

place in literature, it is only by right of his 
— and artistic language, which makes his shortcomings 
and scurrilities half-pardonable in our eyes. The art of writing 
and appreciating literature was no longer confined to the higher 
classes. The crowd also began to feel that Bengali literature 
was theis. It was the season, as it were, fora flood-tide in 
our letters, and the evil was inevitably mingled with the pure to 
cover the whole range of the Bengali language. 

The suggestive hits of a sharp wit, the majestic sweep of 
Sanskrit metres, the lofty spirit of self-sacrifice and higher ideals 
attracted the upper classes of society; but the coarser elements 
to suit the taste of the mob were inevitable, and thus the grote- 
sque found place side by side with beauty, indecency with 
humour and the absurd with the natural. Dasarathi Rai was 
essentially a poet for the masses. In his poem on the Lily and 

79— 12368 | 
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the Bee, the bee, as the lover, being angry 
with the lily, declares himself an ascetic, and 
betakes himself to the forest, *—** the lover of 
the lily, like the sage Sukadeva, went in pensive mood, and gave 
heed to no one calling him.” This poem is an inexhaustible 
fund of jest and wit, though towards the end it grows extremely 
vulgar. 

But | am afraid | have not done justice to Dasarathi by 
calling him a poet for the masses only. Curiously enough, he is 
the author of many songs which breathe lofty religious sentiment 
and may almost be placed side by side with those of Rama 
Prasad and other saintly poets; with his perverse life, his vul- 
garities and his conceited style of writing, this element was 
certainly most inconsistent; yet he was a man capable of pious 
sentiment and devotional feeling; and whatever may have been 
his ways and manners, there was an under- 
current of faith in him which comes unmistaka- 
bly to light in his religious songs. The song beginning with,— 
t‘‘ None is accountable, O Mother, for my sins. 

With my own hands | dug a‘tank, and in it | have drown- 
ed myself.” 

—glistens as it were with the tears of true remorse ofa penitent 
soul. | quote below another song. 

t** Find out a means, O divine Mother, for this humble soul, 
that it may finally rest at thy feet. 

‘*Mayst thou grant me this boon, that at my death, the five 
elements, that constitute this mortal frame, may join the five 
places favoured by thee. 


The Lily and the 
Bee. 


Hiis religious songs. 
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“May the etherial portions of my body fill the space of thy 
holy temple, and the clay of this clay-vessel form a part of thy 
sacred image as made by the potters. 

“May my breath mix with the air of the fans with which 
the priests fan thy image. 

“May my fire be mingled with the sacrificial fire kindled for 
thee, and the watery portion of my body be joined to the water 
with which the feet of thine image are washed. 

“By thus being resolved and thus dedicated, O Mother, 
may | never come back to this world to be born and to die." 

Another song that he is said to have composed on the eve 
of his death may be taken as a sort of last will and testament. 
He addresses his brother Tinkori, familiarly called Tinu, in the 
song : 
*** Go back, all of you, and yourself also, dear brother Tinu. 
"I came alone and alone must | go. 

‘It is not in my power to return home with you, nor have | 
any wish to do so. 

‘I bequeath to you all my property—my house, my lands, 
and garden-house and all the effects that | possess. You are 
now their sole proprietor. 

“Use this inheritance with discretion and wisdom: and be 
pleased, O brother, to look after my poor 
The last song. 3 } e 
widow and maintain her. 


Aafa maa ates cra ate 
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“You seem to think that | am alone and helpless. But 
I have no need of pity at this moment. | am serene and happy 


in the arms of my divine Mother. 


Dasarathi’s 


works. i give below a list of Dasarathi’s works :— 


Janmastami of Sri Krisna. 
Nandotsava. 

Sri Krisner Gosthalila. 

Sri Radhikar Darpachurna. 
Vastra-haran. 
Nava-narikunjar. 
Kalanka-bhanjan. 
Mana-bhanjan. 

Akrura Samvad. 

Mathura. 

Duti-samvad. 

Nanda Vidaya. 

Uddhava Samvad. 
Rukmini-haran. 
Satyabhamar Vrata. 
Satyabhamar Darpachurna. 
Sudarsana Chakra and Garuder Darpachurna. 
Draupadir Vastra-haran. 
Durvasar Parana. 

Sri Rama Chandrer Vivaha. 
Ramer Vana-gaman o ‘Sita-haran. 


‘Sita Anvesan. | d 
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25. Ravana-vadha. 

26. Rama Chandrer Desagaman. 
27. Lava Kuser Yuddha. 

28. Daksa Yajna. 

29. Bhagavati evam Gangar Kondal. 
30. Siva Vivaha. 

31. Agamani. 

32. Kasi Khanda. 

33. Bhagiratha Kartrik Ganga Anayan. 
34. Markander Chandi. 

35. Mahisasurer Yuddha. 

36. Kamale-Kamini. 

37. Vamana Bhiksa. 

38. Prahlada Charita. 

39. Sakta-O-Vaisnaver Dvandva. 
40. Vasante Viraha Varnana. 

41. Viraha. 

42. Kali Rajar Upakhyan-O-Chari-yiar. 
43. Nabin Chand-O-Sonaman. 

44. Stri Puruser Dvandva. 

45. Nalini Bhramarokti. 

46. Benger Viraha. 

47. Miscellaneous songs. 


48. Panchalir Vyakhya. 


In an exhaustive compilation of Dasarathi’s works lately 
published by the Vangabasi Office, Calcutta, we altogether 
counted 50,000 lines. 


Rama Nidhi Gupta, popularly known as Nidhu Babu, was 
born at Chanpta in the year 1738. His father 
was a physician, and earned small pittance by | 
his profession. At the birth of the poet, the family had removed 
from Chanpta to Ktumartuli and settled there. Rama Nidhi received’ 
a sound education in Persian and Bengali, and acquired, besides, 
a smattering of English. His father placed him under the care 


Rama Nidhi Gupta. 
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ofa European missionary, but the boy paid 
Je — only little attention to the English language 
which his parents wanted him to learn, and 
devoted his whole time to the cultivation of Indian music. Being 
possessed of a sweet voice he very soon attained fame as a singer 
and became musically highly accomplished. When twenty years of 
age, he obtained an appointment in the Collectorate at Chapra 
where he worked for few years. Music as a science was cultivated 
with great zeal in northern India during the decline of the Muslim 
power. The Muhammadan Chiefs and Nawabs lost their warlike 
qualities and became addicted to pleasures of all sorts, and highly 
favoured music. At Chapra Rama Nidhi came in contact with 
a well-known Muslim singer and under his instruction, coupled 
with his natural proclivities, soon acquired proficiency in Mussal- 
man music. He came back to Bengal with a resolve to compose 
songs in Bengali after Sari Miah whose favourite tune—the tappa 
was very popular at the time in the North-Western Provinces. 
Nidhu Babu saw that Bengali songs, the Vidya-Sundara alone 
excepted, had always hitherto related to religious matters. Our 
love songs had for their theme amours of Radha and Krisna and 
formed part of the theological literature of the Vaisnavas. Nidhu 
Babu introduced a novelty; in him the higher emotions of love 
stood on their own basis, requiring no justification by religious 
reference. Out of this conviction he sang, and his utterances have 
a directness and sincerity which make him unique amongst our 
song-writers. His style is not marked by any elaboration. The 
brief and clear expression of thought is always his object, —never 
the laboured or fantastic conceits of language. 
© His tappas, as his songs are generally called, after the scale. 


| | adopted by him, have human love for their subject, and the high 





ea} idealism which breathes through them, coupled with the 
J s of a novel melody, elicited the appreciation of the educated — 
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society, but Nidhu Babu's tappas were mainly admired by the 
higher classes, who knew something of music as a science and 
had the culture to enter into the spirit of his exceedingly refined 
ideas, expressed as these were with laconic brevity. The masses 
still had the notion that no song was worth hearing which did not 
bear some explicit reference to religion in it. In a collection of 
songs published in 1905 by Babu Durga Das Lahiri the number 
of Nidhu Babu's songs inserted is 472, and this does not indicate 
one-tenth of the number composed by him. They are generally 
brief ,—ordinarily taking not more than eight lines, while there are 
many that have four lines only. But however short they may be, 
one is sure to find a complete idea in each of his songs. A lively 
emotion or a fine thought is put into charming language and they 
are as suggestive as they are brief. They remind us of the short 
and sweet love-lyrics of Robert Burns. 

Nidhu Babu never says any thing vulgar. He has always an 
elevated notion of love and gives us only the highest forms of 
tender sentiment. | here quote a few examples — 

Kot 

*** | love you, not that you may love me in return ! 

** It has become ‘my very nature to love you and you alone. 

““ | long for a sight of the smile on your lips, and for that | 
come here every day. 

** O do not mistake me, dear! | come to see you, not that 

may see me! `' 
you y ( > ) 


t ** How I shall tell her how deeply | love her? 


‘* On seeing her | feel a gladness that words cannot describe. 
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** When she is not present, my eyes fill in tears, and when 
she comes | feel like one who has found a precious jewel, and 
knows not where to hide it.” 

( 3 3 

* ** How am | to forget her? 

“Have | not offered my soul to her, knowing her for 
my own? 

‘* How can | forget that image which with love's brush | 
painted on my heart with the utmost care? 

‘* They tell me * she has forgotten you; why do you not 
then forget her?” ; 

“| shall forget her only when death destroys my memory.” 


( 4 ) 
t ‘* Even before my death, my heart is set aflame. 
** May this anguish that burns me, leave her untouched. 
‘In my heart | have built a funeral fire, and my grief 
supplies the fuel. 
“lam being consumed in the fire of my love. But may 
she rest in peace! " 
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*When she is absent | plan to be angry with her; but 
when again | look upon her face, | forget myself. 

** Those eyes, that had resolved to turn away from her, 
surrender themselves, so soon as she approaches losing all 


self-control." 
( 6 ) 


him ? 

** If | miss him for a moment, tears come to my eyes. 

““ The tongue of slander pursues me, and | glory in it. 

““ This evil repute seems to me like an ornament. 

‘* My very life is leaving me for love. But he alas, cares 
nothing for me! His conduct is indescribable. Why do I love 
him? You ask me. | myself know not why! ~ 


AER 


t ** How happy | should be, if only my beloved would love 


me in return | 
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““ The scentless kinsuka flower would then become sweet- 
scented. 

" The thorny ketaki would grow without thorns. 

‘* The sandal tree would have flowers, and the sugar-cane 
would bear fruits." 

But how can | convey the impression made on the mind by 
these fappas when they are sung? It appears as if a voice were 
heard out of the regions of blessedness where self is completely 
immersed in love. 

Nidhu Babu married a girl wife in the village of Sukhachar 
when he was only twenty. A son was born to the pair in 1765. 
The child died, when only three years old, and his mother 
survived him only a few months. Soon after the death of this 
wife Nidhu Babu married again. His new bride was a resident 
of Jorasanko in Calcutta. But she also died a few months after 
her marriage in 1768. Nidhu Babu was only 
thirty years old at the time; but he could by no 
means be persuaded to marry again. Twenty years passed from 
this time, and in the year 1788 the widower was compelled by 
friendly intervention to take a third wife from the village 
Varijahati in the district of Howrah. He became the father of 
four sons and two daughters by this marriage. He died in 1825 
at the age of 87. 


Died in 1825. 


Dasarathi was pre-eminently a poet of the masses. Rama 
— Nidhi’s love songs were appreciated and sung 
* by that section of the community which — 
delighted in higher music and in the literature of refir 
sentiment. 






** p 





Iswar Chandra Gupta was the idol of the educated 
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Dinabandhu and other young aspirants to literary fame who all 
— served their first apprenticeship in Bengali by 
writing in the monthly Prabhakar edited by 
Iswar Chandra. 
Curiously enough, this writer was no scholar, though his 
voice was so authoritative in the Bengali literature of his time. In 
his early years he neglected his studies, and was given up for a 
lost child. 
Iswar Chandra was born in 1811 at Kanchrapara in the 
district of Twenty-four Parganas. His father Hari Mohan 
Gupta was not a man of means; he earned the small pittance of 
- Rs. 8 a month as clerk in an indigo factory at Selidaha; but he 
had some small landed property in his native village, and the 
family was mainly dependent upon this. 
Iswar Chandra showed courage, soearly as five years of age. 
One night the lad was passing through a place supposed to be 
haunted by ghosts; it was a dark night, and a tall man, passing 
by, tumbled over him. ‘The child was not daunted by what 
others of his age would certainly have taken for a ghost, but he 
boldly stood up and asked ‘Who are you, my man?" When he 
was ten years old, his mother died. His father lost no time in 
taking a second wife. The step-mother was introduced to young 
Iswar Chandra, who threw a brick at her by way of first greeting, 
expressing his great indignation at the conduct of his father. His 
uncle was so angry at this behaviour that he gave him a sound 
thrashing with his shoes. Young Iswar sulkily bore the punish- 
J ment and shutting himself up in a small room, did not come out 
for the whole day. 
His father Hari Mohan Gupta not only gave him a step- 
mother whom he did not like, bùt married him, when only 
fifteen, to Durgamani Devi, an- ugly idiotic girl 
— to an ugly who stammered in her speech. The reason for 
his father’s favouring this girl was that her 
pedigree was noble,—a point which at one time carried high 
favour with Hindu fathers. 


i 
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Iswar Chandra’s career in school soon came to a close, and 
he became notorious for his negligence in-his studies and for his 
rowdyisms. All gave him up for lost, and he had no better 
opinion of himself. 

He was unfortunate in life,—in his early years as a mother- 

less child, and in manhood as the husband of 
A lom child and a wife who was no companion, but rather a 

troublesome burden, always keeping afresh a 
disappointment than which ın youth nothing can be greater. 

The result is the soreness of heart and spirit of satire which 
characterise his poems. He became a misanthrope and took 
revenge upon the world by jeering unsparingly at all classes of 
people. He found no happiness in the nuptial tie, and 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, his distinguished biographer, writes 
of him :— | 

***He was lacking in that education of soul which the 
company of women gives toa man; he lacked in the edifying 
influence which admiration and love for the softer sex causes in 
youthful minds. Womankind was the subject of his constant 
— 

But we shall deal with the merits of his literary composition 
in their proper place. 

It is said that when only three years old, he composed a 
E ik couplet, to the great admiration of his relations, 

describing the sort of life he was leading 
in Calcutta. . 


t * Mosquitoes by night and flies by day. 
This is Calcutta life, say what you may!” 
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Though his education was practicaliy nil, yet on one occasion / 


as his companions were reading poems in Persian, he sat quietly 
by and listened with attention to their contents. when explained 
in Bengali. He retired and soon came back with some sparkling 
verses in Bengali embodying the spirit of the Persian poems, which 
highly pleased his companions who took him to be a young pro- 
digy. This poetical trait developed so remarkably in him, that 
when he was only || years old, he could compose songs that 
were accepted with compliments by professional musicians who 
put the lad to constant tasks in poetical composition, which it was 
the joy and pride of young Iswar Chandra to execute to the best 
of his ability. 

But an illiterate man by sheer dint of inborn genius could not 
be expected to attain more than a rustic fame and the applause of 
his personal friends. An opportunity, however, 
| soon presented itself which paved the path to 
his receiving some education and bringing his remarkable talents 
to the notice of the enlightened public. His maternal uncles 
lived at Jorasanko, where the Tagore family were atthe time, as 
now, pioneers in education and inall progressive movements in 
Bengal. Iswar Chandra’s singular poetic powers attracted the 
attention of Babu Jogendra Mohan Tagore, and the poet became a 
friend and companion of that enlightened nobleman. He received 
a good education here, and conjointly with his noble friend and 
patron started the weekly Samvad Probhakar in March, 1830. 
This journal soon reached the highest popularity in Bengal, and 
Iswar Chandra’s genius supplied the public, 
‘through its columns, with an unceasing fountain 
of satirical and serio-comic pieces in prose and — for many 
years. It was in this journal that the juvenile writings of some of 
the greatest writers of Bengal such as Bankim Chandra and 
Dinabandhu Mitra were accorded a place by him, for he was never 


Rectives education. 


Starts a weekly, 
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blow of fortune, the poet stopped Prabhakar for some time, 


but it re-appearedas a bi-weekly in 1836, and in 1839 he 
made it a daily paper. Besides the Prabhakar, he edited the 
Samvad Ratnavali which was started in 1849. He translated 
the Bhagavata into Bengali verse and also the Prabodha 
Chandrodaya Nataka which he called Bodhendu Vikasa in 
Bengali. He was a voluminous versifier; it is said that he 
composed more than 50,000 couplets. Iswar Chandra died in 
February, 1858. 

Thus the wayward lad and spoilt child lived to wield great 
influence in the literary atmosphere of Bengal, immediately before 
it became charged with European influence. He was pre- 
eminently a poet of the old school, and with him died the last 
echoes of the age of Bharat Chandra and Jaya Narayan Sen. 
Satire was his forte and bright wit sparkles in his lines directed 
against what was false and artificial in society. At home he was 
a genial friend and his company was sought for by the wealthy 
and talented alike. He kept no accounts and could have 
amassed a fortune, had he desired to do so. His income from 
the Prabhakar was great; and besides, he was endowed with 
monthly pensions and honorariums from many rich men in 
Bengal; he spent money heedless of the morrow, and was always 
ready to help the needy. No friend was refused a loan when he 
tis cl wanted it and many did not repay, but the 


sketch that Bankim Chandra draws of him we find it mentioned 


that Iswar Chandra distributed prizes and rewards amongst young 


men who showed skill in literary composition, and young Bani 


poet never asked his money back. In the 


Chandra who was destined ata subsequent time to win far — 
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the grossest and most atrocious obscenities. This had grown 
At eae NA to be the fashion amongst the literary men of 
this time. Iswar Chandra‘s scathing attacks 
on his rival Gauri Sankar Bhattacharyya, commonly known 
as Gurgure Bhattacharyya, in the Samvad Prabhakar, and 
the latter's charges in answer publised in his journal the Rasaraj, 
form a literature of the worst type that ever saw light: and 
Mr. Lang, the popular Christian missionary, whose name is 
inseparably cornected with the indigo disturbances, felt the 
necessity of moving the authorities to enact a law against obscene 
writings, owing to these perverse and scurrilous publications. 
Yet,.in spite of such writings Iswar Chandra often disclosed 
in his poems a highly religious turn of mind. He was not great 
enough to introduce innovation in taste and free himself from 
the vices of the age. Inthe collection of his poems by Babu 
Manindra Chandra Gupta, we find no less than 70 pieces devoted 
to religious subjects, and all of them bear evidences of their 
writer's spirituality and faith. 

We give below some specimens of his. writing — 

SSe ofits (a) From the poem “ Festivity in the month 
— of Pausa.” 

***The young wife has scarcely time to braid her dishevelled 
hair. If per chance she spoils a curry, the mother-in-law and 
sister-in-law are furious with her. They say, ‘What hast thou 
done? It takes one’s breath avéay to see the extent of your folly. 
Your mother could not teach you anything 
better than this? If we went without food for 
years, still we would not touch this curry." The beautiful face 


The young wife. 


. "afgaf ATE AI atapa ACN | 
wry carey ate Sts athe athe = tex u 
FS LICH Sta SiH, FS Sila yes | 
AICA ZICH MANTA ALATAN GCS I 
aya THA UH WY Stal ice | 
MOS) AAY Fa FS Set CATE I 
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of the young wife, sweet and lovely as a full-blown lotus, is 
drowned in tears; her sorrows she can not express, and she 
‘bears those rebukes though her heart is bursting with grief.” 

This is a true picture of young wife; peculiarly placed as 
she is in Hindu society, she must suffer all the ills of life patiently 
without a word, till she grows to be herself the mother of children, 
and has a chance to malireat some other young wife placed in her 
charge, by way of retaliation. 

(b) On the Widow Marriage Act, which had been passed, 
it will be remembered, in the teeth of the opposition of the 
orthodox community : 

[ it should be borne in mind that Hindu widows are not 
allowed to wear shell-bracelets nor allowed to take fish or meat 
of any kind. | 

*“ All are saying, let not the reformers, determined as they 
are to save the young widows, take up the case 
of elderly matrons—our wrinkled-faced grey- 
haired grandams. Who so bold as to dare approach them with 
an offer of shell-bracelets and fish ?’’ 


(c) The first kiss of love: 


TA fount of the utmost happiness, that a lover's heart 
The first kiss. can wish for, is in the first kiss of love. 


Widow-marriage. 


Bite aS fe fa cree aA Bre | 
at atai Piafa atan face n 
aE aye aia ay BHA | 
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“ We hear of the nectar in India’s heaven for which the 
very angels are suppliants, a drop of which fills their minds with 
celestial joy, 

“*for which thesedemon Rahu periodically swallows the 


moon. 


‘* But the nectar—sweet nectar, | do not covet in preference 
to this first kiss of love.’ 

T “Or look at wine, the favourite drink of the Asuras, even a 
touch of whose cup fills the mind with pleasure, 

** drunk with this, the Yadavas fought and died, 

** wine that kept Balarama in a never ruffled cheerful mood 
—now become a familiar article with the civilised world; 

‘‘ even that drink—wine, sweet wine, —| covet not in pre- 
ference to this first kiss of love.” 

t** Diamonds are found in the mines of Golkunda,— 

“On the tops of the mount Sumeru are mines of gold and 
silver,— 


Site Ab WAS Salsas) Aca | 
GANG ca ace TS He Wee 
Seay caaing tea os fay | 
ata wte siten ate ffiata Sy | 
CA Hata wel ate ANG as TA | 
aff te daa SAWA pA l” 
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“In the sea near Ceylon the pearls called Gajamukta are 
found in abundance,— 

“ If Kuvera the God of wealth were to come with all these 
and offer them to me. 

““ | would cast them all away for this my love's first kiss.” 


But Iswar Chandra will always be admired for the pains he 
took to collect biographical accounts of some of our early poets, 
as Bharat Chandra, Rama Prasad and some of the old 
kaviwallas. He travelled in various places of 
Bengal to unearth valuable materials, and regu- i 
larly published in Samvad Prabhakar, the accounts which he 
gleaned by his patient research. Much of the information tha 
has come down to us about the lives of our great literary worthies nd 
is based upon these accounts. 

Iswar Chandra composed many songs for the Kavi parties. 
In them we find the same ready wit and the y 
sound realistic pictures of domestic life in 
Bengal, given with that remarkable fidelity which characterises 


his other writings. 


Biographical sketchea 


Kavi songs. 


His poems are growing obsolete and the great popularity which 

——— an they once enjoyed is now a thing of the past. 

e humour of our elders has lost much of the 

old flavour owing to the more fastidious taste that prevails now. 

Some of the witty sayings, once admired, appear to us puerile and 
| it is to be feared, that 50 years hence, Iswar Chandra’s poems 

4 will only be read by a few students of Bengali, who would desire 

to trace the history of its progress. 


a Iswar Chandra‘s style bears evident traces of BI * 
“Chandra's influence ; and the influence of his own is stamped on 
— of Han Chandra who succeeded to his high pl se in 
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Ce ae a Bengali poctry, a quarter of century after. 
Flom Chan dia. Most of the social satires of Hem Chandra have 
a ring of Iswar Chandra's celebrated verses on 
‘our old Siva’ as Mr. Marshman was humorously called by him. 
Iswar chandra’s prose is far from being happy. It is highly 
pedantic, and has even an element of grotesqueness in it. : 


The Folk-literature of Bengal 


Bengal possesses a rich folk-literature, very little of which 
has yet been put into writing. The grand-mothers may be heard 
to tell these stories to their grand-children every evening in remote 
villages,—stories which have come down from a very early age. 
The Rev. Lal Behari Dey published some of these stories in 
English, but those gleaned by him from the resources available 
in towns represent only a very small fraction of such literature, 
and the most beautiful of these were not accessible to him, as, 
—— be being a Christian, he could not have full com- 
may a sabu scot ë mand of the resources of the Hindu home. 

Lately Babu Dakshina Ranjan Mitra Majum- 
dar has published two volumes of folk-tales in Bengali. He has 
attempted to reproduce them in the very language of the rustic 
women from whom he collected them. In some cases he 
recorded the stories by a phonograph at the time they were 
delivered: so that their language remains remarkably faithful 

to the narration of the villagers. The language 
a ——— otold wes not the least colouring or refinement to 

modern literary Bengali. The dialect spoken in 
the country five hundred years ago, of which specimens are to be 
found in the written literature of the period, remains unchanged 
in the colloquial language of our backward villages, not subjected 
to the influences of the outside world; and Dakshina Babu’s collec- 
tion has not only preserved the Spirit of the old folk-lore unpolished 
by the touch of the compiler, but has retained even those old and 
quaint forms with all their mannerisms, which best indicate the 
_ genius of our tongue- 
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There are altogether l6 stories in two volumes. Some of 
them are meant simply to amuse the children, which is 
the primary object of all nursery tales. There are others, like 
the stories of Malanchamala and Kanchanamala, which though 
sufficiently wild and romantic to amuse the young, have also 
deeper meanings to interest more thoughtful readers. The 
characters of the heroines of these stories possess a living 
interest. The ideals of chastity and devotion to the husband, 
which they hold up, open vistas as it were, into the domestic life 
of the Hindu women of past days, and enable us to see the 
workings of their souls—the purity of their hearts and the 
wonderful spirit of sacrifice which actuated 
them in their every-day conduct. The ,pathos 
created by Malanchamala's sufferings, her sacrifices, and devotion 
to her husband are matters difficult to be conveyed to those whose 
idea of wifehood is different from that which governs Hindu 
women. The Hindu wife in those days bore all kinds of ills from 
her husband with untiring patience; she lived with her co-wife, to 
whom often the husband was devoted and bore her neglect and 
his contempt in a surprising spirit of resignation; andin spite-of all 
maltreatment cherished only the best feelings for her husband. 
All this was sometimes done with a grace,—a saintliness and 
devotion which place her sorrows above our pity. They may be 
looked upon almost in the light of martyrdom. The supernatural 
element prevails in the story of Malanchamala, with all imaginable 
excesses of wild fancy, and this constitutes its interest for the 
young ; but as we proceed, — the heroine — 


Malancharnala 
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vigils, heart-rending anguish, and cruel treatment — her royal 
father-in-law, who does not allow her to live in his palace because 
she is of an inferior caste, are rewarded with this, that her hus- 
band marries the princegs and lives in the palace of his new bride's 
father. And this husband had been the apple of her eye; in the 
funeral ground, in the deep shades of the wilderness she had 
saved him from death, undergoing unheard of hardships, and 
bringing to him all the ministering care of a guardian angel! The 
young wife looks through a window in the moonlight and sees her 
husband and his new bride happy together. Malanchamala— 
chaste, devoted and faithful to her husband, as fidelity itself, 
epeps through the lattices of the window, and sees her husband 
in the arms of the princess; it was like Enoch Arden peeping into 
the.room of Philip and discovering Anne as his wife; but our 
Malanchamala is no earthly woman; she is heavenly in every 
sense of the word. She sings :— 

“Live in happiness, O Prince, live in happiness, O 
Princess. 

“If | am a chaste woman, my words will not be in vain. 

““Let your ancestors in heaven, O Prince, watch the candles 
that light up this chamber and preserve you from all ill. 

“May the children, that are born to your new wife, walk 
beneath royal umbrellas for fourteen generations to come | 

“O forests, O trees, O land, O waters, keep guard ! Let me 
know when they awake, that | may steal away unseen by either. 

“Let the towers of the palace, where my husband reigns 
endure for ever. 

““Let the sun and the moon be as guards of his city. 

“May my royal father-in-law’s palace and the throne of my 
husband be victorious for ever. 

““And may the shell-bracelets of the Princess and her ver- 
milion mark, the signs of her wifehood,—endure for ever. 

“Grant me this boon, O God. | brought up my husband 





with great pain, and now what can | covet more than to see him 
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“Though | die and am reduced to dust, | shall ever rejoice at 
this sight of the happiness of my husband. 

“If | die now and am transformed into a bird or a lower 
animal, or whatever else may befall me, | Gare not, as | have seen 
my beloved happy.” 

This song is conched in the idioms of at least five centuries 
back.* The story has been worked into such life-like details, 
that the woman Malanchamala does not here pose as a great 
heroine. She does not seem to attempt at reaching any inacces- 
sible height. Her woes give rise to great pathos, but with all these 
she conlinues to attract us, as an unassuming lovely village-girl 
that she is. 

Our Bengali folklore shows how peculiarly situated a Hindu 
wife might be in the midst of environment and influences favour- 
able to the development of a spirit of sacrifice, devotion and 
fidelity. Her growth was often as natural as that of a flower, and 
is quite faithfully portrayed in the old literature of the country, 
and even in this unassuming folklore, where nothing has been put 
forward for the sake of display. The story of Kanchanmala also 
shows the familiar ideal of the Hindu wife. 
Her husband neglects her, but she persists in 
her devotion. For selfish reasons her husband comes reluctantly 
at a certain crisis to obtain her permissicn for undertaking a sea- 
voyage, promising her, as a reward, a necklace of pearls, a fine 
pair of shell-bracelets and vermilion to adorn her forehead. But 
she answers, ‘‘You are my necklace of pearls; you are my shell- 
bracelets and vermilion mark; | do not want any other. Only 
take me with you my husband, I shall be at your bidding and be 


happy.” These stories are interspersed with songs in language 
which is generally very antiquated. Many facts about old Hindu 


Kanchanamala. 


society and about the sea-voyages undertaken by the snexcharitecok 
Bengal are to be found in these stories; and there are other eles 
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the wonderful powers of Siddhas, and descriptions of Tantrik 
rites. There are some stories on which Muham- 
Buddhistci and Mus- ó À WANG 
lim influences. madan influence has evidently left its impress, 
as for instance in the story of Madhumala, the 
introduction of fairies is certainly no creation of the Hindu fancy. 
The songs in which those stories abound are sung to the 
favourite village metre known as Bhutial Sura. This rhythm and 
cadence is peculiarly distinctive of Bengal; it has nothing to do 
with the refined melodies of Sanskrit or Persian music. There 
are six Ragas and thirty six Raginis—42 chief scales or musical 
modes of the Hindus; but the Bhatial Sura is not included in the 
range of this higher musical system. Bhatia! is the cadence of 
the rustics, and its plaintive and appealing notes, so unassuming 
and simple, go straight to the heart and create their own pathos, 
without possessing any of those niceties of sound which charac- 
terise the Ragas and the Raginis. The power of the Bhatial to 
strike the tender cords of the human soul, was found out by the 
Vaisnavas who refined and enriched it with modulations, and made 
from it that soul-captivating air—the Manohar Sai. The writers of 
religious songs adopted it with peculiar modifications to form the 
Baul Sura which produces emotions peculiar to an ascetic mood. 


The following note is added to this chapter as much new 
material has recently come to light. 


Historical legends and Folk-lore 


The folk-literature of Bengal has a historical background 
which | am going to outline here. The Eastern Mymensingh 
and some other districts of East Bengal were at one time inclu- 
ded in the empire of the Gupta kings. But during the reign of 
the Pala kings the: Rajas of Pragjyotispur (Assam) practically 
asserted their independence, acknowledging nominally the sover- 
eignty of the Palas. But latterly when the Senas ruled Bengal and 
the power of Pragjyotispur decayed, the whole of this hilly country, 
run over by the Kangsha, Dhenu, and Bhairab, and guarded by 
— 
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the sloping Himalayan Valleys became divided into several small 
states ruled by the Hajangs, the Chakmas, the Rajbangshis, and 
other tribes, generally known as Kirats. The Sena kings tried to 
enter these recesses of the mountainous districts and establish their 
power there. In the winter the royal forces defeated the armies of 
the chiefs and were busy making arrangements to include this 
country within their jurisdiction, but when the rains came the 
imperial forces, unacquainted with the mountainous path 
and subjected to flood and other freaks of nature, could not 
cope with these hilly people, who like squirrels scaled the 
heights of the mountainous region and moved about in the 
depths of the rivers and swamps with ease. The army of the 
Sena rajas were reduced in such weather to a deplorable condition 
for want of food, and cut off from their camps, they were 
dispersed. Thus the chiefs became once more the lords of the 
region. The object of the Sena kings in making these inroads was 
not merely to extend their kingdom. Ballala Sena had inaugurated 
large social movements which displeased many influential men of 
his court. A considerable number fled to these Garo countries 
which afforded shelter to the fugitives. Ballala Sena tried to 
destroy these hiding places of the noblemen of his court, but 
owing to natural -barriers, especially during the rains, his repeated 
attacks failed to make any permanent impression there. For 
details of these events | refer the reader to the historical treatises 
on Mymensingh by late Babu Kedarnath Mazumdar. 

It should be stated here that the Sena kings were great patrons 
and exponents of Brahmanical Renascence. In those countries, 
where they ruled, the Kanojia Brahmins had absolute sway. 
Social order was completely changed there, and the Brahmins were 
regarded as gods claiming the homage of all other castes. Caste- 
distinction was introduced with severe 
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of a mixed race having in their culture the primitive elements 
of hillmen, of the Tibeto-Burmans and of the people of the 
soil who had accepted the Aryan civilization. They professed 
the modified Saiva religion, mixed with the Sakta cult of the 
Tantrics, and were governed by the tastes and characteristics of 
the Gupta age. They did not believe in the injunctions of the 
Kanojia Brahmins, condemning the vernacular language, 
and in their claims to absolute superiority which were accepted 
with a ready obedience by the redistributed caste of the 
Renascence period. In Bengal sea-voyage was not prohibited 
till the 16th century and infant marriage was unknown. 
The women had often a voice in their marriages. So that on 
many points their mode of life was different from that of the 
changed social order of Bengal. ‘*Chakravarty’’ and **Acharyya"’ 
were the general denominations of the high-class Brahmins. 
‘Banerjees’, ‘Chatterjees’, ‘“Mukherjees’ amongst the Brahmins, 
and ‘Ghoses’, ‘Boses’, ‘Guhas’, ‘Mitras’ amongst the Kayasthas 
had not yet monopolised the highest places in society. The 
Dattas were regarded as Kulins amongst the Kayasthas. 

The chiefs, as | have already said, had not submitted to the 
Sena kings. They preserved their independence and culture 
till the Muhammadans came and assumed the reins of govern- 
ment in their hands. Jangalbari was seized and taken from 
the hands of Ram Hazra and Laksman Hazra, two Garo Chiefs 
—by Isha Khan in the year 1575. Susang Durgapur was 
occupied by an upcountry man named Someswar Singh, and the 
Garo rule thus disappeared. The chiefs of Susang Durgapur 
upheld their independence till the time of Jahangir. Majlis 
Kutub, a general of Feroz Tughluk, occupied the kingdom of 
Sherpur and adjacent locality, driving away Dilip Singh—a Garo 
Chief. Thus outside the control of the Brahmins who reorga- 
nised the Hindu society of Bengal proper, this vast country 
bordering the Assam hills and the banks of the Brahmaputra, the 
culture of the Hindu people showed a different type from that 
of the Brahmanic Renascence. We shall presently indicate the 
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characteristics of the excellent ballads and songs recovered 
generally from Mymensingh and Chittagong; but before we 
proceed todo so we should refer our readers to the current 
legends about some of these ballads. 
We find in the Raghuvansa by Kalidasa that Raja Raghu 
of the Solar dynasty was greeted with songs in his capital 
and in the rural countries of his kingdom. In historical times 
king Dharma Pala (8th century) was entertained with popular 
songs in his honour—a fact mentioned in the Khalimpur inscrip- 
tion. It is said there that the merchants and the rural people 
used to sing them at their leisure hours and even the shepherds 
committed them to memory and sang them in chorus in their 
pastoral fields; the women of the royal palace sang them and 
taught the birds to repeat them, filling the air with their warbling 
tones. In the Bangarh inscriptions of Mahi Pala (10th century) 
mention is made of popular songs in praise of king Rajya Pala. 
. We find in the book ** Sekh Subhoday "’, ascribed to Halayudha 
the Court-Pandit of Laksmana Sen, that ballads were composed 
by people in honour of the saintly king Rama Pala (11th century). 
The ““ Chaitanya Bhagavata, "’ a standard biography of the Vais- 
navas of the |6th century, says that people of this country before 
the advent of Chaitanya used enthusiastically to sing the songs 
of some of the Pala kings such as Yogi Pala, Mahi Pala and Bhogi 
Pala (Antya Khanda). Scraps of Mahipala-songs have been re- 
covered and published in my ‘“‘Eastern Bengal Ballads*’ and it is 
definitely known that in Northern Bengal, ballads on Mahi Pala 
of considerable dimensions are still sung. But no systematic 
efforts have yet been made to recover them. We have already 
referred in this book to the songs of Gopichandra at some length. 
In the frontier states of North Bengal evidences of ballads of 
this nature still exist among the populace in many places. 
| Dhanya Manikya, the greatest king of Tippera in the historical 
= times, was honoured by his people with eulogistic songs attend- 
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sing the songs, coupled with dance, with accuracy and effect. 
Raja Dhanya Manikya’s queen, Kamala Devi, was also the 
subject of many songs of which we find mention in the standard 
historical work, the ‘‘ Rajamala. "' - 

During the reign of the Sena kings, the sincere and ardent 
expressions of loyalty ceased to stir the people of their kingdom, 
as the Bengali language went out of favour in their courts. 
There are many evidences to suggest that the admirers of the 
Sena kings were limited to high and aristrocratic circles, created 
by them. It is also likely that the rigorous treatment of the 
lower classes in the redistribution of castes estranged their 
feelings and drove large masses of people in Eastern 
Bengal to embrace Islam. But when the whole country was 
conquered by Muslim arms, the custom of ballad singing which 
is as old as the Indo-Aryan civilisation, was renewed and we find 
many ballads and poetical references in honour of Isha Khan, 
Feroz Khan, Alal, Dulal, Paragal Khan, Chati Khan and other 
Muslim chiefs. 

The blank we find in the ballad literature marking the period 
of the Senas, notwithstanding their martial achievements, is 
significant. The country passed into the hands of an alien people 
and there were undoubtedly many tragic episodes in connection 
with this revolution, worthy of being commemorated in ballad 
poetry. But curiously, there is an entire dearth of popular 
expression of love and sympathy for the Hindu kings. A few 
Sanskrit books, written by Brahmin scholars, occasionally bear 
evidences of refractory spirit onthe part of the people. The 
“Ballala Charita,”"’ whether it has any high historical value or not, 
describes the quarrel of Ballala with the powerful Subarna: 
Baniks of Bengal. 

The legends, contained in the popular songs, are not of much 
value as historical records. There is no doubt that they give some 
material for forming an idea of our social evolution. But the grain 
isto be thrashed out of the chaff, and a comparative study of the 
evidences of inscriptions and trustworthy records with the help of 
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these ballads might possibly solve some of the intricate historical 
problems of Bengal. 

The poetical merits of these historical legends are not 
genetally of a high order. The more ancient of these. like the 
““Nibelungen’’, or Robinhood tales are suggestive of some facts of 
true narrative, but they should not be accepted as conclusive 
until substantiated by other evidences. The legendary portions, no 
doubt, were meant to please popular imagination. They are 
suggestive of sincere conviction and a deep sense of wrong, and 
an appreciation of just and kind treatment, and generally speaking 
though their description of the minutia of events is not correct, 
the estimate they give of the character of the ruler and of those of 
popular heroes are, generally speaking, sound and correct. 

The rich and really beautiful ballads, which have attracted 
the attention of western scholars, are a discovery of quite recent 
times and they first came to light in 1913 after the publication 
of my History of Bengali Language and Literature in 1911, 
so that no notices of them could be taken in the first edition of 
this book. 

In 1913-14 my attention was drawn to some passages quoted 
from an old ballad in the journal ‘Saurabh’ published from 
Mymensingh. This ballad was called Kenaram after its hero. 
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the literary tastes of the educated people. He was willing to try 
to recover the classical poems of Manasa Devi and Krisna Mangal 
which were plentiful in the district of Mymensingh. But I insisted 
on his collecting the rural ballads and helped him in getting a job 
as a ballad collector in the Calcutta University. | was surprised 
by the beauty and charm of the ballads that he collected with 
great labour in spite of his bad health. Other workers came in, 
such as Ashutosh Chaudhuri, Beharilal Chakravarty and a few 
others whom | trained to do this work and whom the late Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee employed as Ballad-collectors to co-operate with 
Chandrakumar. With the pecuniary help graciously lent by Lord 
Lytton, the then Governor of Bengal, aided by the enthusiastic 
support of Sir Asutosh, the University of Calcutta brought out only 
eight volumes of these ballads, edited and compiled by me with 
the help of my colleagues. The first four contained the original 
texts and the rest their English translations. | added footnotes 
and elaborate prefaces to these volumes. They are embodied in 
more than 35,00 pages of royal octavo size, and an appreciative 
foreward to the first volume was written by Lord Ronaldshay (now 
Marquess of Zetland), then Governor of Bengal. The subjects of 
the ballads are enumerated below : 

|. Mahua, 2. Malua, 3. Chandravati, 4. Kamala, 5. Dewan 
Bhabna, 6. Kenaram, 7. Rupavati, 8. Kanka and Lila, 9. 
Kajalrekha, 10. Dewan Madina, ||. The Washer maiden, 12. 
The Herdsman Lover, 13. Kanchanmala, 14. Santi, 15. Rani 
Kamala, 16. Bhelua, 17. The Adventurous career of a young 
dacoit, 18. The Santhal Insurrection, 19. Nizam Dacoit, 20. Isha 
Khan Masnad Ali, 21. Surat Jamal and Adhua, 22. Feroz 
Khan Dewan, 23. Manjurma, 24. The Coffin-stealer, 25. 
Bhelua (different from 16 above), 26. Hati Kheda or capture 
of elephants, 27. Ayana Bibi, 28. Kamal the Merchant, 
29. Shyam Ray, 30. Chaudhuri’s Larai, 31. Gopini Kirtan, 32. 
The Lay of the Twelve Shrines, 33. Manipur Fight, 34. Raja 
Raghu, 35. Nuranneha and the Grave, 36. Sila Devi, 37. 
Mukut Roy, 38. Nasar Malum, 39. Bharai Raja, 40. Bagula 
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the Merchant's daughter, 41. The Blind Lover, 42. Ratan 
Thakur, 43. Sannamala, 44. Raja Birnarayan, 45. Chandravati's 
Ramayana, 46. Raja Mahipal, 47. Tilak Basanta, 48. Pir Batasi. 

The reception, these publications of Calcutta University got 
from scholars, was unique. | got continual encouragement and 
appreciative help from the noble Marquess. My first critic Dr. 
Kramrisch, the gifted Professor of our University, said that in the 
whole range of Indian literature she did not come across a story 
like “Mahua. 

William Rothenstein said that in these ballads the heroines 
looked like the female figures of Ajanta, Bagh, and Amaravati, 
restored to life with all the occasions of oriental colouring and grace. 
Dr. Sylvain Levi said that living as he did in a cold country of the 
west he enjoyed in the descriptions of the ballad the genial warmth 
and poetic atmosphere of tropical climate of Bengal. Distinguished 
scholars like Romain Rolland and Sir George Grierson poured forth 
eulogies which surpassed our highest expectations. The ‘‘Times 
Literary Supplement”’ wrote a long editorial on these ballads on 
the 7th August, 1924. 

Though the legendary tales of the Rajas are not generally 
characterised by any high poetical merit, it will be wrong to 
say that these are dull and uninteresting. Some of them have 
fine passages of intrinsic merit and have exquisite poetical 


features. The ballads of Raja Raghu and Kamala contained res- 
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Chandi Das and may have been largely derived from sources 
attributable to the I4th century. An analysis of their poetic 
merits and references to the contemporary customs and practices 
will be found in the prefaces to these ballads. ‘Mahua’ 
is a strange creation of Indian poetry. The best women of 
Hindu literature of the classical age are generally conceived after 
the model of Sita and Savitri: but Mahua comprises in her 
character the ferocity of a tigress, the rapid activities and 
resourcefulness of a gypsy at play, the indomitable courage of a 
hero of hundred fights, and the quiet virtues cf domestic life and 
conirol over her passions,—these characterise a highbred Brahmin 
girl that she was,—her life showing the conflicting elements 
of a very complex character. The impelling force of all her 
action is love, but her character is unique in Hindu literature. 
Completely free from conventions and orthodoxy, she is one 
of the best and loveliest characters ever conceived by a poet. In 
the ballad of “ Malua ` we find an unsurpassed instance of 


. suffering womanhood and sacrifice for the sake of love. The 


tragic end of her life inthe waters of a river reminds us of 
the scene of immersion of the clay-image of Durga, the Hindu 
goddess—the rays of the setting sun glittering over her and 
investing her gradually-sinking figure with a halo of celestial 
light. Though her character is romantic and full of ideal 
qualities, the course of her life flows naturally enough and 
prominently shows the best elements of a Hindu woman. 
Each of the heroines of these ballads is. representative of some 
characteristic virtue of Bengali women, full of realistic interest 
and yet so fine. They are not cast after one model. 
' Kajal Rekha ' illustrates Christ's precept ** Resist not evil "“— 
and a capacity to suffer the untold ills of life with Gandhi-like 
forbearance. In the ballad of ‘Kamala’ the glorious speech 


of Kamala at the Raja's Darbar will remind the reader 


of the matchless acumen of a Portia’s argumentations in the 
law-court. With the dignity and self-control, natural to a woman 
of high status in society, she forbears to refer directly to the 


> 
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wicked, erotic and vulgar attempts of the Karkoon but proves her 
case eloquently with documentary evidence and that of the 
witnesses summoned to the Darbar, the pathos created by a 
narration of her early life in which the variegated landscape 
scenery of our country in different seasons, and the religious 
festivities and affectionate environment of Hindu household are 
displayed as it were on a bold canvas, accentuate our sympathy 
for her and lend to the poem a thrilling interest and charm. The 
ballad of “Andha Bandhu “in which a blind man is the lover, 
is a never-ceasing fountain of lyrical wealth—showing the 
irresistible power of flute in this pastoral of the Gangetic valley— 
latterly developed and spiritualised in Vaisnavy mystic songs. 
This ballad is hardly surpassed in our literature for its romantic 
interest and self-dedication without any flowery or learned ex- 
pressions. Andha Bandhu typifies the canon of Chandi Das 
defining real love ““ #72 Sta SA aa Ste, Nfafs al era FA | 
Affs atfea tats stera, ifafe fafara tein’ (Hear me 
O brethren, love is silent and does not express itself in words; 
real love will be found where one gives up one's life without a 
word). ‘“Chandravati’ is another great character in these ballads. 
The spiritual struggle in her life owing to the treachery of 
Jaychandra and her vehement and deep love for him gives to her 
the austere grandeur of a marble-statue bearing the worst of ills. 
She does not speak a word to express the intense anguish 
of her soul. 

There are a few stories of exceptional merit which remind us 
of the history of Bengal in the 8th century and among these some 
episodes are of outstanding literary merit. They preserve the 
memory of an age when the Bengalees were noted for their high 
enterprise over seas and for their great chivalrous spirit. The story 
of ‘Malancha Mala,” brought to light by Mr. Dakshinaranjan Mitra 
Mazumdar, stands at the top of this popular literature and has 
been described by a European scholar—a veteran 1.C.5., as one 
of the best stories which the folk-lore of the: would anh aim 
KA oE Wan i reader is relerred omy 2 
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hoer e 

ilation of the 
culture of the Hindus and the Buddhists which filtered down to 
the populace frorn a remote age and is presented in a fascinating 
language enjoyable to the old and the young alike. The romantic 
and ultra-human episodes of the tale are meant to engage the 
listeners and fill the gaps of the narrative creating a background 
in the manner of the epics. Malanchamala is not alone in this 
feld of romantic stories. There are ‘Shankhamala,’ ‘Kanchan- 
mala’, ‘Madhumala’ and a few other stories which will be 
found in the ““Thakurdadar Jhuli” of Mr. Dakshinaranjan Mitra 
Mazumdar. In the back woods of Bengal, in the very interior of 
her villages where trades and connections with alien people did nat 
generally occur to make Bengali a highbred language and where 
people spoke almost the same language from generation to 
generation, and Maulavis and Pandits did not introduce high- 
flown classical words in our mother tongue, the spoken language 
has remained almost the same for five or six centuries. 
Dakshina Babu in the first edition of the *‘Thakurdadar Jhuli” 
reproduced the language as he heard it from the lips of old 
women. But some of the veteran writers of West Bengal and 
prominently amongst them the Late Babu Akshaychandra Sarkar 
objected to the language of the stories as unintelligible and 
crude. Hence Mr. Mazumdar was obliged to revise the book 
in the subsequent editions to make the language smooth and 
refined. The force of the original stories has been partially 
weakened. 

The stories, he has collected, are very old and might have 
been originally composed in the Pala age. Some of the stories we 
find reproduced with changes of names of persons and places in 
Green's Fairy tales. They have thus found a circulation all over 
the world, but the ‘Malanchamala’ type did not obtain such 
publicity as these stories are peculiarly Bengali and contain those 
subtle aesthetic appeals and emotional characteristics to which 
people outside our province may not react favourably. 
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The peculiar charm of this ballad literature lies in the fact 
that the characters are generally impelled by ardent passions not 
restricted by Brahminic rules. They do not show any sign of 
conventional literary forms and are simple, sincere and deep,— 
having an appeal for the whole humankind. We find girls 
running out of the control of their parents, and also marriages by 
mutual consent. The heroes take pride in a sea-faring life and 
merchants declaring that it is on board the ship that they usually 
performed their marriage ceremonies. Men voluntarily court 
the dangers of the deep and show the elements of brave 
and heroic manhood in all critical moments of life. They are 
a type distinct from the characters of the Renascence literature 
of Bengal. Women recall the characters of the Gupta age and 
their free confessions of love seem like the echoes of the distant 
epic period. These women of the ballads are wonderful 
creatures. They prove that Indian Satis, who courted death on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands, were not, generally speaking, 
impelled to do so by superstitious fears or by force, as generally 
believed by some missionaries. There is no example of Sati 
burnt in the cremation ground in these ballads, but many women . 
here are like living Satis, showing the courage, and martyrdom 
of those who burnt themselves alive of their own accord, and of 
the impelling love, making them angel-like in their great sacrifices. 
The image of a woman of this type must have been present in the 
mind of Haughton, the lexicographer, who, while extolling in 
his Glossary (pp. viii, ix) the various qualities of high order 

n which distinguish the Hindus, spoke of ** the matchless constancy 
and fearless death of the Indian widows who voluntarily mount 
“the funeral pyre of their husbands.”’ Pell 


The figures of these women are lovely as those of the ane F. 





© oÉ Amaravati and Khajuraha temples. There is ube fragrance of 
, Sastra ascan stop their course. ike the Bhagirathi oi ‘our legends 
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love reminds us of the great renunciation of the saints and spiritual 
masters of India—rare in this earth; yet there is no servile prayer 
to Brahmins and gods, so frequently found in the later classical 
Bengali poems. They stand on their own legs, relying on their 
own heroic action and are far from being the weaklings of the 
classical age in Bengali Literature. These ballads are short, 
sweet and succinct. The wild scenery on the banks of the big 
rivers of Eastern Bengal, the great Bay in storm—the great 
landscape and the dense wildernesses—the regions abound with 
luxuriant cocoanut and the tall pines and are infested with wild 
boars and deers. They are represented in their true colour in an 
ever-shifting panorama—on the banks of the Kangsha, hairab 
and Dhanu, forming a beautiful background. The big swamps 
occasionally coming down to merge in the lower planes of the 
Gangetic valley and sometimes rising upwards to reach the hilly 
ground which chains them to the rocks of ‘* the abode of eternal 
snow,’ are a perpetual wonder. 


There are many ballads which are still unpublished and 
many that have not yet been collected. The historical ballads 
of comparatively modern times, as | have already said, do not 
possess much poetical appeal, but those of them which have come 
from Chittagong sea-side, chiefly collected by Babu Asutosh 
Chaudhury, contain animated descriptions of grim warfare between 
the Portuguese pirates, Muhammadans and people of Arakan in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. These descriptions are so life-like 
and vivid that the reader will find himself placed as it were in the 
midst of these wild scenes. One of them, recently secured by 
Calcutta University and compiled by Babu Asutosh Chaudhury, 
is full of historical interest, giving the names of places connected 
with the main story and its historical environment in a forceful 
style. The way in which maritime fights were conducted, is 


- described with the vividness of an eye-witness. Throughout these 


turmoils of wars, risks and dangers, the golden thread of love acts 
like a magic force sustaining the afflicted life of lovers and 
illuminating the whole episode with its brilliant array of facts. 
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| have recently got an unpublished ballad describing the 
life of an unhappy lover, named Mahmud. After much vicissi- 
tude of fortune and persistent effort, he succeeds in marrying 
his lady-love who in the first period of her matrimonial life 
reciprocates her husband's love with warmth. But fortune 
decayed and the couple were reduced to the utmost poverty. The 
anxiely and care of Mahmud to make his wife happy is described 
with a subtlety of colouring which distinguish the people of 
lower Bengal and the Vaisnava Patas of the Mahajans. He cared 
not for his own comfort nor for the safety of his own life, 
but struggled hard to keep his wife above want and the wears 
and tears of life. He was ultimately obliged to leave his 
home, though very reluctantly. The voyage for trade was solely 
meant for restoring his wife to the ease of her former condition. 
He was bitten by a snake and was given up fora time as 
dead. His boat sank in the blue waves of the Bay, but was 
rescued by the kindness of a girl. But all the while, suffering 
from starvation, illness and great dangers and risks to which he 
was exposed, his mind was in the paradise of his wife's love 
and the only object of his miserable life was once more to have 
a sight of her. After some years he returned home—a ruined 
man. The very sight of his home from a distance brought 
to his mind a hundred associations, filling him with 
heavenly emotion. One might be reminded of ‘Enoch’ of 
Tennyson in this painful situation of the lover. But the two 
stories are different from one another. One is a secular earthly 


tale and the other a highly spiritual and romantic one. Mahmud’s 
“love is ever-steady and as unalterable as a holy writ. When he T 
“Jearnt that his wife had married his cousin and was happy he 


———— Fie fona har path 
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Supplementary Notes 
To 
CHAPTER VI ~“ 


| Miscellaneous Poems 
1e 
Il Mainly on style, literary tastes and language, “2 
Ht Early prose-literature. 


We must remember that during that period when the Bengali 
language was being most rapidly developed and its literature was 
growing, the Hindus had already lost their political supremacy. 
By far the larger section of the Hindus lived in villages, and for 
them henceforth history lay almost entirely in the story of their 
social changes. Descriptions of society and its revolutions are 
found in many works of the Vaisnavas. We have also, however, 
a small number of works on political history. Some of those 


-written in poetry are noticed below. We reserve our treatment 


of the historical works written in prose for our account of Bengali 
prose, upon which we have not yet touched. 


| Miscellaneous Poems 
(a) Historical poems 


|. Rajamala, a history of the Rajas of Hill Tippera. This work 
was undertaken at the command of Maharaja Sri Dharma 
Manikya (1407-1439 A.D.) by two Brahmin scholars of his 
court—Sukreswar and Baneswar who were inhabitants of 
Assam. Durlabh Chandai—a hoary-headed old man, a courtier 





and the leader of the Chandai community at the time, had much 
information about the early history of Tippera; and Sukreswar 


consulted him while compiling pe 
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help was received. Those to which reference is made in the 
Rajamala are (|) Rajamalika (an earlier work on the Tippera 
Rajas), (2) Yogini Malika, (3) The Laksmana Malika (probably 
a history of Raja Laksmana Sen of the Sen dynasty of Bengal) 
and (4) Varunya Kalirnaya. The Rajamala was written in simple 
metrical verse. 

We have also seen a small treatise, evidently very old, in 
which the history of the Tippera Rajas traced from Duryya, son 
of Yayati of the Lunar race, is embodied briefly in verse. 


2. Maharastra Purana by Gangaram. This is an historical 
work in Bengali verse, which gives an account 
of the Maratha raids on Bengal led by Bhas- 
kar Pandit in 1741 A.D. These raids, commonly known in 
our country as the Bargir hangama, gave rise to a feeling of 
general unrest and panic, inspiring the well-known nursery song, 
sung up to the present day by mothers to lull naughty children 
to sleep. This couplet which, like all nursery songs, does not 
convey any clear meaning, runs as follows :— 

*“ The child is asleep, the whole village is relieved. z 

“The Maratha raiders have overrun the country, 

and the Bulbulis (Turdus jocosus) have eaten up the crops. 

“How shall we pay the rent >"' 


Maharastra Purana 


Gangaram wrote his historical poem in 1750 A.D.,—seven 
years before the battle of Plassey. His account of the raids 
seems to be a fateful one. The author describes how Alibardi 
Khan, the Nawab, was suddenly attacked by Bhaskar Pandit at 


- Burdwan and made a captive there for a short time. This is 


borne out by a statement in Tarikhi Yusuf, though in Mitaksarin, 
Tarikhi Bangala, and in the accounts of Mr. Holwel we do not 
find this incident mentioned. Gangaram gives a great many 
facts about the Maratha raids which will be found interesting 
peren oi the history of Bengal. ; 
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3. Samser Gazir Gan. This poem, which runs through 
4,000 couplets, describes the life and achievements of Samser Gazi 
who was originally a robber, and who grew so powerful as to 
dethrone a king of Tippera and proclaim himself its chief for a 
time. Samser Gazi lived 200 years ago, and the poem comme- 
morating his exploits is sung by the rustic folk of Tippera to this 
day. It is said that Samser used to carry the vast riches, he obtained 
by looting, to the depths of the jungle in the Udaypur hills. 
He would then dismiss the carriers and with the help of a carpen- 
ter make deep cavities in the trunks of large Sal trees, where he 
stored his hoards, and after carefully closing them up with blocks 
of timber, and effacing all marks of the work, he would cut off the 
head of the poor artisan, thus removing all chances of detection. 
In this way absolute secrecy was secured. It is said that even now 
stray wood-cutters, while applying their axe to the trunks of Sal 
trees in the deep forest, sometimes unexpectedly find themselves 
in possession of treasure stored up there by the famous robber. 
The Samser Gazir Gan was composed shortly after his death. 

4. Chaudhuri’s Larai, a poem describing the fight between 
the two Zaminders, named Rajanarayan Chaudhuri and Raja- 
chandra Chaudhuri. The fighting took place at Babupur, seven 
miles to the north of Noakhali, about 100 years ago, when British 
rule was not yet settled in that quarter. Rajanarayan was the 
more powerful of the contending rivals. He is said to have 
founded a town by cutting down a great jungle which had 
belonged to Sindur Kazi. The town was called 
Rajaganja. The author of the poem was a | 
Muhammadan, as appears from his preliminary verses in praise of 
Khoda. There is an interesting account in the poem, of 
Rangamala, a beautiful damsel who is said to have played an 


Chaudhuri's Larat. 


5. Raids by Kukis of Hill Tippera on the villages of 
Raids by Kukis. the plains. This poem was written about a 
century ago, and is still reproduced — memory by many old 


men of the Tippera —“ 
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6. Dara Sekh. This is a poem by Dvija Rama Chandra, 
“Dara Sekh. lt gives am account of the misfortunes of the 
Prince Dara, the eldest son of Shahjahan. 


7. A poem on Pratap Chand who claimed the gadi of 
ee LAF Burdwan, by Anup Chandra Datta, an inhabi- 
yj | tant of Srikhanda. The peom was written in 


1844 A.D. 


There are numerous small poetical treatises, written about a 
century ago, describing the flood of the 
Damodara and its devastating effects on the 
villages of Birbhum; and on Babu Rajkumar 
Sen of Kirtipasa who died of poison administered to him by 
Kisore Mahalanavis, his Dewan, and on various other subjects of 
minor importance. The poem on the flood of the Damodara 
was written by Naphar Chandra Das in 1823. 


Short historical 
treatises. 


(b) Metaphysical and other works 


|, The Maya Timira Chandrika by Ramagati Sen, which | 
have already mentioned on page 574, is a work treating. of the 
processes of Yoga. He begins the poem in the 
form of an allegory, much on the lines of the 
well-known Sanskrit work Prabodha Chandro- 
daya Nataka: The poem begins as follows : :— 


Maya Timira 
Chandrika. 
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company ;-lust and greed are his two dear friends. The heavenly 
maidens—peace, forbearance and kindness do not visit the palace, 
having been insulted. There ignorance reigns supreme as the 
favourite queen, pandering to all the foolish desires of the Prince, 
who is found steeped in the well of foul passions. 

After this the various processes of Yoga are detailed in the 
poem, on the merits of which we cannot pronounce any 
judgment. 

2. Yogasara or the essence of Yoga. As the name implies, 
this book describes Yoga, leading to the emancipation of the soul, 
and attainment of the stage of beatitude, step 
to step. The author's nameis not found in the 
book; he introduces himself by his title Gunaraj Khan. He 
undertook the work at the command of a rich man named 
Sachipati Majumdar. 

3. Haramala, a poem relating to Yoga. The author's 


Haramala and other "ame 1s not known. 
poems on Yoga. 


4. Jnan Pradip by Saiyad Sultan who calls himself a 
disciple of the saint and Fakir named Shah Husen. Though a 
Muhammadan, the author acknowledges the God Siva as the 
authority in all matters relating to Yoga. 

5. Tanu Sadhana—a poem on Yoga. The author, who 
was a Muhammadan, writes elegant Bengali and has a profound 
respect for the tenets of the Hindu Sastra. 

6. Jnan Chautish. This poem contains only 152 couplets. 
‘The author Saiyad Sultan explains the metaphysical truth 


Yogasara 


ymist Sasi cats, sfa | 
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embodied in the symbol of Siva and Sakti and describes the 
processes of Yoga. This book was written in 1780 A.D. 

There are other small treatises on Yoga, a brief notice of 
which is to be found in the catalogue of old Bengali MSS. pub- 
lished by Munsi Abdul Karim in the Sahitya Parisad Patrika, 
issued from Calcutta. 

The above poems were written within the last 200 
years; the latest of them comes up to the middle of the 19th 
century. 

Translation of Kasi Khanda by Jay Narayan Ghosal. 
Passing from the subject of metaphysics, we 
shall here take up a work of translation which 
deserves a somewhat elaborate notice. It was 
compiled by its illustrious author with the help of many distin- 
guished Pandits. 

From a copper-plate inscription prepared < Raja Kali 
Sankar Ghosal of Bhukailas—son of Raja Jay Narayan, we 
glean the following particulars about the poet. Jay Narayan 
was born in October, 1752. He received a sound. education 
in Sanskrit, Persian, Hindi, English and French. He 
inherited from his father a vast property which comprised the 
villages of Govindapur, Garya and Behala. He obtained the 
title of Maharaja from the emperor of Delhi for his patriotism 
and munificence, and founded a college at Benares which was 
called Jay Narayan College after him. He built a temple, 
moreover, for the worship of the image of Karuna Nidhan 
(Krisna) at Benares in 1790. He enjoyed the confidence of 
Warren Hastings and helped the Government of the East India 
Company in their work of Survey and Settlement in various 


Kasi Khanda by 
Jay Narayan. 


provinces of Bengal. Jay Narayan ne in 1818 A.D. at 





AN — 66th year. 
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completion. Here is the account given by Jay Narayan himself 
as to how the arduous work was gone through. 
* ** Dwelling at Benares, which is situated on the fine noble 
Og ee PM streams of the Ganges, | was desirous of writing 
compilation. something in praise of the holy city. | thought 
of translating the Sanskrit work Kasi Khanda 
into Bengali, but found none who could help me inthe under- 
faking. In the month of January in 1792, an opportunity 
presented itself for the fulfilment of my wishes. Srijukta Nara- 
sinha Dey Ray of the Sudramani family and an inhabitant of 
Patuli, visited the city of Benares., With him came Jagannath 
Mukherjee, and in the month of February the work was 
commenced by us jointly. Rama Prasad Vidya-Vagisa, a 
learned Sanskrit scholar, explained the text and Narasinha Ray 
prepared his drafts of the translation in prose, based on the 
interpretations given by the former. Jagannath Mukherjee turned 
them into metrical verse; Narasinha Ray corrected the rhymes 


. “atita sfa te seta Sera; 
sti ed Wa cee Stas Baa N 
ata fa stao Stal pfa fafa | 
Èg Weta Sa PIR a cris a 
AAS cole “te cola wit aca | 

| Slate Ara ae cata sem Sta l 
safe, gta sear ph fart | 
Bye gaes cvs arate Sh a 
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and prepared fair copies; when forty chapter were thus completed 
the learned Vidya-Vagisa died, in September, and Jagannath 
Mukherjee went home to Bengal, for one year. Owing to these 
causes, the book could not make any progress. In the meantime 
Narasinha Ray removed himself from the house which he occupied 
at Benares to Bangalitola; there he found a companion and friend 
in Balarama Vachaspati who was a profound scholar. Jointly 
with Vakreswar Panchanan, another Pandit, they finished the 
translation of 75 chapters,—Vakreswar contributing two chapters 
—one on Kasi Panchakrosi and the other describing a journey 
through the city. The work now again came toa stand-still for 
various reasons. After this, however, we happened to meet with 
a Pandit named Umasankar Tarkalankara. Though by the will 
of Providence, this excellent man is blind in both eyes, yet he is 
possessed of some very admirable qualities. He is a native of 
Kasipur and a thoroughly truthful man of a highly religious 
temperament. He never dreams of doing harm to any one, 
appreciates merit in others, and is a true advocate of noble ideas. 


The blind Pandit became eager to help in the completion of the 
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work. His father Rama Chandra Vidyalankara is also a learned 
Pandit of a quiet and obliging disposition. With the latter | 
travelled for six months, in search of good and reliable 
manuscripts. The accounts of different festivities held in the 
different parts of the year are given ‘in Bengali poetry, literally 
translated from the Sanskrit texts, Visnuram Siddhanta, 
a high-minded scholar and a friend of the blind Pandit, 
helped us with a right interpretation of these Sanskrit texts, 
and Narasinha Ray finally published the work when com- 
pleted. The description of the city of Benares and of the 
origin of this work added to the book, is my own. In it 
| have given a faithful account of my own observations. 
Raja Jay Narayan of the family of Ghosal, here ends his 
account.” 

The translation of Kasi Khanda is complete in 11,200 lines; 
it forms a record of patient labour, carried on by half a dozen 
scholars for many years. In the Bhanita (signature) at the end 
of each chapter we find the name of Raja Jay Narayan, given 
no doubt by way of courtesy, having regard to the high position 
and munificence of this scholarly nobleman who initiated and 
maintained this undertaking, as the patron of the scholars. The 


ye stapes fangt mita | 
staga fera] gaya fasta i 
face Sra afre sf toa | 
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main portion of the work was done by Narasinha Dev Ray of 
‘Patuli whose descendants now dwell at Bansberia in the district 
of Hooghly. 

But the chief interest of the work lies in the supplementary 
account of the City of Benares which the Raja himself gives in 
Bengali verse. Literal translations from the Sanskrit have little 
value in this country. The learned do not care to read transla- 
tions instead of the original texts, and those who do not know 
Sanskrit, do not care to read literal translation, in which they do 
not find an adequate or modernised expression of the thoughts 

` to which they are accustomed. The translation of Kasi Khanda 
is thus a lost labour, though the labour that produced it was 
great. 

But the supplementary account of the City of Benares is 
LA description of full of interest. In simple and unassuming 

ge, language the Raja,’ who was a pious man, 
jotted down notes in verse of what he saw in the Holy City, 
a hundred years ago. He begins his description of * the abode 
of Siva,’ as Kasi is called, with a few poetic lines in which its 
semicircular shape, as observed from the Ganges, is compared 
The Chute. to the crescent moon on the forehead of Siva. 

i He next gives a short notice of the bathing 
ghats—the Parsvanath ghat, the Asi ghat, the Vaidyanath 

ghat, the Narada Pande’s ghat and soon. There were then 
altogether 53 bathing ghats at Benares and all of these are 
faithfully noticed. Though the notes are short, the writer makes 
— interesting by his witty remarks in many of them. He 
PAPIN then proceeds to give a description of the 
“se Postas (embankment), the ‘amongst which 
inthe Mirer Posta; itis 120 ft. in height and ¢ ft. in breadth. 
e ly taking a note of the great houses, some of which were 
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view of the City of Benares may be taken. *“‘*Like re cliffs of 1 


Mount Sumeru, it appears as if the Dharara might pierce the” 
heavens.” At the time when the Raja lived at Benares, this ee 
A place for suicide. ĎDharara was used by the desperate and | k 
unhappy as a place.for committing suicide. ll 
The Raja has given a list of the people who killed themselves 
during his time by throwing themselves down from the above- 
mentioned seat in Dharara. A young Ksetri with his lady-love 
had disappeared for three days, and on the fourth, they were 
found dead in close embrace on the ground-floor of the temple; . 
they had evidently thrown themselves down from the great height e A 
after enjoying each other's company for three days. But death * 
does not always come to the unfortunate, though he may | 
sincerely wish for it. °° Another person ascended the great | |. * 
height and threw himself down, but he fell on the top of a tree, © 
and catching hold of a branch reached the ground safe and ' 
quietly glided into his own chamber."’ + 
Warren Hastings stayed in the garden-house adjoining this TS 
temple for a time when he was in that City for carrying on = ~ 
hostile operations against Chait Singh, Raja of Benares. 
Instead of the modern centralisation of municipal arrange- * 
The lighting of the ments, there was the mutual agreement of . | 
sont honest and public-spirited citizens :—f** In the 
Mahajantola the lanes were so dark that neither the sun nor _ 
the moon could look within’ them. At night the residents 


J 
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here kept lights in their windows for the convenience of the 
passers-by." 

The writer of the sketch made notes of all that he saw: the 
short lines call up living pictures before one’s imagination. 
Regarding the Buddhist Lamas (Priests) he says : 

.*** The ascetics called Lamas who outwardly profess renun- 
ciation are in reality full of worldliness. They 
transact a prosperous loan-business and trades 
of various kinds; and everyone of them is immensely rich, having 
residential houses like palaces.’ ’ 

The various amusements and religious festivities of Benares, 
the mode in which the citizens passed their evenings in idle 
gossip, lounging on the banks of the Ganges, and other matters 
chiefly of social and domestic interest have 
been briefly noted. A chapter is devoted to 
the silk industry for which the Benares weavers have always 
been so famous. We find in this chapter a list of various kinds 
of cloth which used to be manufactured there,—the far-famed 
Benares Sari, the fine silken stuff coloured with various dyes, a 
piece of which used to sell for Rs. 200, velvet of the first quality, 
stripped silk with which turbans were made, 
silk adorned with gold embroidery and so on. 
He concludes his remarks under this head by saying, —T" They 
show admirable skill in making artistic designs on cotton with 
coloured silk threads, but they cannot produce fine cotton pieces 
of the first quality.’ While writing these lines, the Raja 
evidently had in mind the unapproachable muslins of Dacca. 


The Lamas 


Social gatherings. 


Silk industry. 
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Next, he proceeds to describe the temples. The accounts 
are vivid and life-like. He begins with a description of the 
temple of Ahalya Bai, the famous Maratha 
queen, who spent three lakhs of rupees on 
building a beautiful shrine at Benares. Next, he describes the- 
temple of Visnu Mahadeva, Kanchi and others. The architec- 
tural points of the edifices are mentioned, and the use served by 
their important apartments is also described at some length. 

The lanes of Benares were at one time scenes of bloodshed, 
assassination and plunder. The Ahir Rajputs are described as 

always carrying swords with them. “““Fach 
sekan of he ctv “Take like <a king of death (Yama). > WEKE 

happens to have a grudge against a man, he 
does not feel the least scruple in wounding him. Every month 
there is deadly strife, and many heads roll on the ground as a 
result.” 

Our author's account of the Hindu women who visited the 
shrines or lived holy lives in the city, during his time, verges on 
the poetic :— 


The temples. 


T Some of them wear bracelets made of the horns of 
rhinoceros, mounted in gold which look like dark clouds lined 
by lightning. Their lovely tresses that hang 
loosely down their backs are peerless; over the 
breasts of some hang necklaces of bright pearls, which look as 


The Hindu women 
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though over the peaks of the Himalaya flowed the white stream 
of the Ganges.” 

But the Raja knew where to stop. At this stage of his des- 
cription, he suddenly cuts it short by saying :— 

t" The sight of women should create in the mind feelings of 
respect; never should any unholy thought be entertained.” 

This account of Benares giving a topography and other details 
about the city ofa particular period will increase in value, in 
course of years, and will possess the same interest as the account 
of Jerusalem by Mandevile, Brahmakhanda by Vyasa, and 
Navadvipa by Narahari Chakravarty. 


Hindus and Muhammadans had now lived in Bengal for long 
years in close proximity and on terms of peace 

n tones and unity, and they were naturally influenced 
petween Pindus aad by one another in many respects. In 
Ksemananda’s Manasa-Mangal, written more 

than 300 years ago, we find a passage in which it is told that in 
the steel-house made for Laksmindhara, along with many other 
charms to ward off evil influences, a copy of the Koran was kept. 
Many a Muhammadan offered puja at Hindu temples, as the 
Hindus offered sinni at Muhammadan mosques. In the N. W. 
Province the Hindus celebrated the Mahorum festivals with as great 
enthusiasm as the Muhammadans. Mirza Husen Ali, a native of 
the Tippera district, who lived a hundred years ago, not only 
composed songs in praise of the goddess Kali, but worshipped 
her at his house with great eclal; and Garib Husen Chaudhury of 
Dacca, a contemporary of the Mriza, another Muhammadan 
zaminder, was a devout worshipper of Sitala Devi, the 55 
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to-day the leader of a professional party of singers in Tippera 
who sing only praises of the goddess Kali, and his party carries 
the palm in this respect and gets engagements in preference to 
Hindu parties at the houses of the orthodox Hindus. Hindus 
have borne Muhammadan names and the Muhammadans are 
often called by Hindu names and such instances are very common 
in this country even now. In the Statesman of the 17th November, 
1910, there is a leader on an article from the pen of the 
Hon'ble Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque on this mutual assimilation by the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans of the customs and thought of 
each other. The article appeared in the magazine—‘'Modern 
Bekar.’ We quote from the Statesman,—‘‘From the beginning 
the Musalman invaders adopted wholesale the customs of the 
Hindus, says Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque, and when these went entirely 
against their religious ideas, they so adapted them as to give a 
semblance of comformity to their own religion. From birth to 
death at every stage of life, the Mahomedan in India perform 
ceremonies which are of purely Hindu origin. When he is born, 
the songs sung are not of Musalman conception but those in 
which allusions to Sri Krisna are frequent. The series of cere- 
monies which are performed during pregnancy are_ adopted from 
the Hindus, and the symbols of Hindu religions and philosophical 
ideas play the most important part. At marriage the ceremonies 
are even more Hinduised. In Islam the simple reading of the 
Nikah is quite sufficient to complete the marriage contract, and 
unnecessary and wasteful ceremony has always been expressly 
discouraged. But the Indian Musalman goes through a long series 
of festivities and ceremonies, most of which are bodily importa- 
tions from the Hindus, while others are adapted with slight 


on the sand bank, and calling her a witch, aimed a shot at the clay image, as a mark of 
his contempt, The bullet fell on one of the eves of the image, and disfigured that side of 
the face. That night Garib Husen caught fever, and the symptoms of «mall-pox quickly 
followed. The goddess is mid to have Appeared to him in a dream and told him that 
“ahe would spare his life, but take one of his eyes, as he had done bere. Garb Husen 
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modifications to give them some colour of Mahomedanism. The 
custom, in connection with marriage ceremonies to which 
Mahomedan ladies attach the greatest importance, is of purely 
Hindu origin; so, too, is the line of vermilion and the dot on the 
forehead, while the bridal songs are all in Hindi, a language which 
is certainly not the mother-tongue of the Musalmans. Funeral 
rites, too, can be easily traced to a Hindu origin, and widow 
re-marriage, which is not only permitted but enjoined by Islam, 
is considered a disgrace in Muslim as well as in Hindu society. 
The mutual participation in religious festivals is a phenomenon 
which strikes even the European observer, though perhaps none 
have had the experience of Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque himself, who 
relates that in his childhood at Mohorum time, he has seen 
Hindus weeping as copious tears at the recital of the incidents 
of Karbala, as any pious Shia would do. But perhaps the most 
striking instance of the sympathy of ideas, to which Mr. Mazhar- 
ul-Haque refers, is the well-known sight of Hindus revering the 
shrines of Musalman saints and martyrs in the same degree as, 
if not in a greater degree than, Musalmans themselves. Mr. 
Mazhar-ul-Haque repudiates the idea that this is to be attributed 
merely to the superstitious nature of the Hindu. ‘'It is to be as- 
cribed to a deep truth ingrained in ‘‘ the human nature and dis- 
covered by Hindu *' philosophers.'" No man is absolutely bad or 
good. Some are more, others less so. If a man was adored by his 
own people who know him well, the good in him must have pre- 
dominated over the bad, and, acting on this principle, the Hindus 
adore and worship the good qualities of the man and not the man 
himself, ‘* To me,” says Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque, ‘‘this worship 
of the Musalman saints and pious men by the Hindus reveals 
another side of their lovable nature, and my heart goes out 
to them in gratefulness and fraternal love." 
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Sundari, written by Hamidullah of Chittagong, we read that the 
Brahmins who had assembled to find out an auspicious day for 
the hero's journey abroad, consulted the Koran for the purpose. 
The hero, who was the son of an orthodox Hindu merchant, 
obeyed the injunctions ‘‘ as if they were laid down in the Vedas ”' 
and started on his voyage, ‘praying to Allah’ for his safety! 
Even at the present time the lower classes of Hindus in Chittagong 
use the expression Allar hukum (command) in the same sense 
as “Deo volente.’ Aptabuddin, another Muhammadan poet of 
Chittagong, who wrote a poem called the Jamil Dilaram in 1750, 
writes that his hero, who was a Muhammadan, went to the 
nether worlds to seek a boon from the Saptarsis or the seven 
sages of the Hindus. 


When two communities mixed so closely, and were so 
greatly influenced by one another, the result was that a common 
god was called into existence, worshipped by 
the Hindus and Muhammadans alike. His 

name was formed by compounding an Arabic word with a Sanskrit 
word. He was called Satya Pir. There are many poems on 
Satya Pir in old Bengali, some of which are noted below :— 
l. Satya Pirer Panchali by Fakir Chand, an inhabitant of 
Satya Pir. Suchia in Chittagong, written in 1734. 
2. Satya Pir by Ramananda. 
3. Satya Pir by Sankaracharya, written in 1636 A.D. A 
complete MS. of this poem has been recovered by Babu Nagendra 
Nath Vasu from Mayurbhanja. It isa voluminous work and is 
divided into 15 chapters. The book discloses a curious fact about 
the origin of the god Satya Pir. lt is a legendary account, but by 
comparison with the story in another work on Satya Pir by Nayek 
Mayaj Gazi, we glean the fact that the Emperor Husen Shah of 
Gaur, who tried to ensure the goodwill of his Hindu subjects, 
was the originator of the Satya Pir-cult, which made Hindus and © 
Muhammadans join hands in worshipping a common God. 
e Though in Orissa Satya Narayan and Satya Pir are reckoned as 
| the same God, they do not appear to be identical in Bengal. | if: 


A common god. 
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There is not a village in Bengal where Satya Narayan is not 
worshipped once every week, but in these pujas the Muhammdans 
do not join the Hindus. 

Poems on Satya Narayan are too numerous to be mentioned 
here, as there is hardly a village in Bengal in which there is not 
a poem on the god; they scarcely deserve any notice being 
generally very short. We have quite a heap of MSS. on the 
subject giving short stories to illustrate the might and the 
grace of the deity; but none of them has risen to the dignity of 
a poem except the Hari Lila of Jay Narayan and Anandamayi, 
about which we have already written on pages 683-687. 
Amongst these MSS. we may mention one by Kavi Chandra 
containing a description of a river trip from Hooghly to the Bay 
of Bengal with short notices of the places lying on both sides of 
the river. This account may he found interesting by students of 
Geography as it was written more than 200 years ago. 

In a work called Yamini Bahal by Karimullah—an inhabitant 
Hymns to Siva and Of Sitakundu in Chittagong (1780 A.D), the 
—— — heroine, a Muhammadan, is represented as 

| praying to the God Siva and in another work 
named Imam Yatrar Puthi, the Muhammadan author has a hymn 
addressed to Sarasvati, the Goddess of learning beginning with 
the lines— 

*** Hail O Sarasvati, thou art my mother, 

Thy helpless child invokes thee; wilt thou not hear.’ 

Karam Ali, a leading poet of Chittagong, sang exquisitely 

— on Radha and Krisna. One of his padas 


runs thus :-— 


t" Radha wept and said, who: — you, O my 
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* Vrinda, my friend, help me by bringing him here from 
Mathura. 


My heart burns with the fire of love. 
“The cuckoos on yonder boughs coo pleasantly, 
How can | describe the agony that is caused by their notes ! 
0O maids of my heart, tell me who was so cruel as to cause 
the moon of the Vrinda groves to depart from here ! — 
No more do the bowers resound with the sweet notes of T 
his Aute calling * Radha, Radha.’ 4 
‘ Alas! am | become as nobody tohim? O how sorrowful 
am |, when | think upon this ! 
‘“ The poet Karam Ali says, ““ Hear me Radha, Krisna is 
always in thine heart; enjoy the spiritual union, and do not 
weep. 
i | There are short poetical treatises on music 
— in old Bengali literature, mainly written by the 


Muhammadans. 


|. Raga Mala or an account of the various modes of Indian 
music with a poetical description of the presiding deity of each, 
and with songs in illustration, by Ali Miah, Alaol, and Tahir 
Mahmud. 
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2. Tala nama—a similar work containing songs by Saiyad 
Ainuddin, Saiyad Murttaja, Nasiruddin, Alaol, Gayeja, Dvija 
Raghu Nath, Bhavananda Amin, Hira Mani and other writers. 
This book was compiled in 1840. 

3. Sristi Pattan—a work on Indian music compiled by 
Danes Kaji, Nasir Mahmud and Baksh Ali. This book also 
gives an account of various modes of Indian music, with a 
number of songs in illustration of each. 

4. Dhyana Mala by Ali Raj. Ali Raj was a fine poet. In 
this book he gives a detailed account of various modes of music— 
of the 6 Ragas and 36 Raginis with directions as to the hour 
and season suited for singing each, and accounts of the deities 
presiding ‘over them. The songs given in illustration are all 
composed by Ali Raj. 

5. Raga Taler Puthi—a poem on — music compiled 
by Jiban Ali and Rama Tanu Acharyya. 

6. Raga Tala by Champa Gazi. 

7. Pada Sangraha—This work also deals with music. It 
is besides a compilation of songs by different poets of whom 
Lal Beg contributes a large number. 

8. Jubia—a short treatise containing only 20 songs. These 
used formerly to be sung on the occasion of Muhammadan 
marriages. 


(c) Stories 


We have a pretty large number of stories written by 
Muhammadan writers, most of them composed in the latter part of 
the 17th and in the earlier half of the 18th century. In most of 


them the decadent taste which marks the age of Bharat Chandra 





l ee Though the heroes and heroines are generally 
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book, for Daulat Kazi had not lived to finish it. The supple- 
mentary portion of Lor Chandrani was contributed by Alaol in 
the year 1657, Daulat Kazi's work was composed early in the 
17th century. He had undertaken to write the poem at the 
command of Uzir Asraf Khan of the court of Runta Dharma- 
Raja of Rosang (Chittagong), whose capital is described as situated 
on the eastern bank of the river Karnafuli. The supplementary 
portion by Alaol excels the original poem of Daulat Kazi in 
poetical merits. 

Seren’ Parakan and Sapta Payakar by Alaol—This poem 
other stories. contains seven stories, each said to have 
occupied one night in its narration. 

Ranga Mala by Kabir Mahmud. 

Rejoan Saha by Samser Ali. 

Bhava Labha by Samsuddin Chhiddik. 

A passage in this poem runs as follows :—— 

O my mind, on the ocean of this world, you have put out 
for trade but could win no profit. 

* You forgot your real master and did not serve him as you 
should have done. 

““ The riches you sought are within you. How foolish are 
you to seek them elsewhere ! 

‘* Call upon Him who is the soul of your soul and He will 
give you relief. 

“ The poet Chhiddik here tells how he spent his life in vain 
pursuits, when he should have been serving his Master.” 

Yusuf Jelekha—a Bengali rescension of Persian poem of 
Mahabbat Nama by Abdul Hakim. 4 

Layeli Majnu—a famous Persian tale rendered into Bengali 
“verse by Daulat Uzir Baharam. | 
= Yamin Jelal and Chaitanya Silal—a love-story by 


Muhammad Akbar. 


J 
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(d) Buddhist poems recovered from Chittagong. 


Bauddha Ranjika by Nilkamal Das. This is a translation 
of the Burmese work Tharu Thang into Bengali 
metrical verse. The date of composition of this 
work is not known, but the MS. is more than 100 years old. 
Nilkamal Das translated it under orders of Rani Kalindi, wife of 
Raja Dharma Baksh of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. It gives an 
account of Buddha's life from his birth to the time of his préach- 
ing the doctrine of Nirvana. It is the only book yet found in 
old Bengali literature in which Buddha's life is described. 

Nilar Bara Masa. Who this Nila (Lila) was no one knows; 
but the Bengali ladies still observe a fast on a 
particular day of Aprilin memory of Lilavati. 
From the poem under notice it appears that Nila's husband turned 
a Buddhist monk renouncing his home, and Nila passed through 
unheard of hardships to get him back and win him to the sweets 
of a domestic life. The poem has come down to us as a rustic 
song; but though woven into crude rhymes, it has a deep pathos 
which explains to us the impression that the woes of Lila must 
once have made on the popular mind. Lila’s husband is des- 
cribed as having been an inhabitant of Nanda Patan in Sulluk. 
His father’s name was Gangadhar and his mother’s name 


Kalavati. 


Bauddha Ranjika. 


Nilar Bara Masa. 


The works by Muhammadan writers noticed under the head 
MSSe brought to light ‘Miscellaneous works’ have been mainly 
by M. Abdul Karim. brought to light by the researches of Munsi 
i Abdel Karim, late Head Master of the Anwara School in 
Chittagong _ We have not been able to see these Maor fr 
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destroyed every year by white ants, worms and fire, as they 
are generally preserved in wretched straw-built huts, immediate 
efforts should be made to recover them. Otherwise we may 
only rise to the consciousness of the necessity of preserving them 
when it will be already too late. 


The works mentioned above disclose plenty of songs by | 


Muslim writers of Muhammadan writers on Radha and Krisna, 
Radha-Krisna songe. Which show that the love songs of the 
Vaisnavas were appreciated beyond the pale of their own society, 
and inspired even that race of Iconoclasts who had once gloried 
in breaking up Hindu temples. The soil of India favours the 
growth of toleration and sympathy in religion, and it is no 
wonder to find that those who came with the sword became, in 
course of time, united to us in love and goodwill. 

The works of Muhammadan writers mentioned in this book 


— 


are all written in more or less Sanskritised Bengali, and not in 


that style known as Musalmani Bangala, which shows an 
admixture of Urdu, Persian and Arabic words with corrupt 
Bengali. 
A vast literature of the rustic Muhammadans is to be found 
Works written in written in Musalmani Bangala, and there are 
Musalmani Bangola. many works of this class, some of which may 
be traced back to the 16th century. But for various reasons we 
have not found it convenient to include books written in Musal- 
mani Bangala in the present work. 


Il. Mainly on Style, Literary Tastes and Language 


The chief feature of the poetical literature dealt with in this 
chapter is its wealth of chhandas or metres adopted from Sanskrit. 
Though i in the earlier epochs some of our writers had tried to 


roduce Sanskrit metres, their attempts were marked with that 


often characterises the products 
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Sanskrit metres, some of which he imitated to perfection in 
Bengali. His totaka and bhujanga prayata are almost faultless 
—a success which could not have been anticipated in a language 
that seemed so unsuited as our own for the rich and varied metres 
of Sanskrit, especially as there is no distinction between long and 
short vowel sounds in its syllables. Rama Prasad was the first 
to attempt some of the Sanskrit metres in high-lown Bengali, 
and though his efforts were not crowned with a full measure of 
success, yet he discovered the innate strength of our language, 
which gave promise in his writings, of happier developments. 
In the Vidya-Sundara by Rama Prasad we often find the right 
accent of vowels not adhered to, as required by the particular 
metre that he attempted. For instance in his totaka in the line 
“fq ga (64% yta ASA the B is untenable in 4 and qJ owing to 
its short sound. In the Harilila by Jay Narayan, another 
clever poet, who tried his hand at Sanskrit metres in Bengali 
compositions, we find his bhujanga prayata faulty in many places 
as for instance in the lines afazi gada Ag afam eaat 
AM aH Stfats,—the @ in the second and the eleventh letters 
and the “| in the tenth letter of the Ist line are incorrect, and in 
the second line the. Ist, the 7th, the 10th, and the I Ith letters 
do not conform to the rules required by the metre; the first three 
ought to have short sounds and the last (the 11th) a long sound. 
Numerous instances of such faults may be found; but it was 
surely a bold step for writers to attempt Sanskrit metres ina 
language which had no long and short vowel sounds in its current 
forms. But Bharat Chandra had a_ remarkable aptitude for 
Bharat Chandra’s hitting on the most appropriate words, and 
eae though he had to struggle against these dis- 
advantages, yet he put the materials at his command 
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Siva s great wrath, to which I have already referred on page 563. 
This could not have been grander in any other language. When 
we peruse his poems we are so powerfully captivated by his 
descriptions, that we quite forget that they were wrought in one 
of the most difficult metres of Sanskrit, with a perfection hitherto 
unequalled in Bengali. Bharat Chandra’s writings have suffered 
considerably in the hands of his copyists who. were ignorant of 
the rules of Sanskrit verse. They occasionally tampered with 
the readings, and copyists as a class have always done so in 
regard to all other poems, with this difference that in the case of 
works written by other poets they have occasionally improved on 
the original by such changes, whereas in the case of Bharat 
Chandra s works they have invariably done more harm than 
good, as the change of a single syllable would disturb his scheme 
of metre, a matter of which ordinary copyists had no knowledge. 
| quote below the famous lines in the bhujanga prayata 
Siva's anger in bhu- describing Siva’s anger. Now in the printed 
janga prayata. books we find f#f#1 in the second line for el, 
AWI in the 17th line for af ( ẹ? having been changed to 7 as the 
word formsa compound with $1). The metre contains 12 
letters in each line and runs thus—* —v —¥ — The text should be 
reduced to the following form for a right exposition of the 
metre :— 


—_— — =- Å= Mama 7 ë ——. a ë 


* Ta FA CH at CH a AY TE | 


w Ee aaa w as as Ee aa — — 


SS aS © ay fèl el GA 


— OS — — — — — — — 


a abe eb a Y È a i | 


EA AART A ASAT] ` 


e ARIETE REIA HITU | 
SowT STE Mei CITA afc s 
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TEELE i T A ott TEF | 


———— eS — — — — 


fa cat ot St oot fA t at A At cee 


w = — — ee nai 


qe eeu T eee TA q fE St! 


— = = ~ == a am ë 


A ATRA ATAA R M E A EA 


iy — — — eS ae = Maan gih — 
if Ma ee — — gg ES a mb ë- 


ate Ég A F T AIA TA | 
a et cat a at Si ft ate face 


—_ CS — OOO — nggi aaa = 


fa auc fag satel 


in aaa — — — CO et — — 


SANG ATI Mma 


gg å" — Wai Wa aaa aa Oia a AR mata si 


nk NSO BLS SBE A 


[Chap. 
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Bre ats a awe a 


“a? — — “ a — — — — 
— — = 


hihihi kakak bahi kik kih, 


— — — 
— Wa — — — ⸗ 2- 


Bom wt f C AI CUT CATH 5 


— — — 
— -œ — Ka — — 
rr — 


Wa Maan — 
— = el — — — 


CO ee Maan aaa Nai ë- 
w — — 


SY a S atm 


ee 
— — — 
— Mama — 


AFTA IE GANTANG | 


Se — — 
m- 


AUG a r 


— — — — — — — = — = — 


FaF AUTS FT Sta A | 


w == — — 
— aS SS Wa ak Waaa = 


ABI CA AH GAGAH HI 


Besides closely following, as far as possible in Bengali, some 
of the noble Sanskrit metres, Bharat Chandra performed a much 
more arduous task by making the couplets composed inthe Sanskrit 
metres rhyme with one another. Sanskrit verse does not require 

— this, but the readers of Bengali during this 
; period considered it to be an indispensable con- 


dition of poetical compositions. With all these self-imposed 


5ta tsaa tead) afer | . 
saista aata ata frg | 





= 
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restrictions in his poem Bharat succeeded in hiding the art he had 
em ployed, and the verses run clear and limpid reflecting the merry 
and sublime sentiments of the poet's soul. 

Long after Bharat Chandra, Baladev Palit, a poet who 
wanted to revive the old taste for artistic poetry, which had how- 
ever, in his time grown to be a thing of the past, employed in his 
Bengali poem called Bhartrihari> Kavya, all the chief metres of 
Sanskrit. He was a true student, imbued with a refined classsical 
taste, and his Sanskrit vocabulary was immense. With all these 
qualities, however, he failed to make any im- 
pression in the literature of his period. Bharat 
had been essentially a poet of his age which had demanded in 
Bengali poetry a close conformity with the rules of Sanskrit 
rhetoric: alliteration and other figures of speech were prominent 
characteristics of the period, and the school, begun by Bharat 
Chandra served as a model to a host of writers; he had besides 
been a born poet, who adorned all that he touched, and if 

| he employed Sanskritic metres, it was because 
Jam atempis 1° IT a keen appreciation of the beauty of their sound 
so completely possessed his soul that he could 

not resist their flow in his Bengali poetry. Baladev, however, 
wrote with the pedantic object of showing himself learned, and he 
succeeded in this end, for his readers certainly gave him a certi- 
ficate that his ingenuity elicited their admiration; but the laurels 
which ‘adorn the brow of a true poet were not reserved for a writer 
of his conceit and pedantry. I quote below two extracts from 
the writings of Baladev Palit to illustrate the metres Malinivritti 
(containing fifteen letters in each line) running thus :——— — — 


Baladev Palit. 





J í jas 
224 Fi — vej H Y 
= ndha 19 by Aw 


- 
ae’ 
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Vansasthavila :-— 
“sqa Srtfns-vi-sfs 
63 iSt ba Wats | 
ANAS SAT yane. 
Ft-t Sisa ace gA l 

The lines in the Malini chhanda are nearly correct. In the 
third line of the stanza in Vansasthavila the writer commits a 
mistake in compounding afagstft which should have been 
afagsafa. There are, besides, some other inaccuracies also. 
Baladev Palit, when putting Bengali verse in Sanskrit metre, 
omits to conform to the rule observed by the preceding Bengali 
writers, viz., that all metrical verses should rhyme. Strictly 
speaking, the words @5@ SlStaa are untenable in a Bengali poem 
which requires, that after the first word in a line containing three 
letters there should be a corresponding word containing three 
letters. 

The bulk of the old. poetical literature of Bengal is in the 
metre called the Payara. It consists of 14 letters, 
in each line, and there is a caesura after 8 letters, 
If the first word ina line of Payara consists of two letters, either 
the second must have four letters or the second and the third must 
have two letters each. If the first word has four letters, the 
second word must have either four letters or the second and the 
third words, two letters each. If the first word has three letters, 
the second word must have three letters as well. That verse is 
defective which violates this rule, though all the letters counted 
ina line may come up to 14. The first line rhymes with the 
second and the two rhyming lines make an entire stanza. The 
word Payara has been evidently derived from the word Pada. The 
word ‘Paya’ in Bengali which means the foot of a bedstead, or 
‘Tripaya’ which means a three-footed light-stand, illustrates the 
similar forms derived from the word Pada. 

The next favourite metre of the old poets was the Tripadi. 

f The Tripadi was a verse of the Rig-Veda con- 
Tripadi. taining three padas or hemistiches. The verses 
wer ealla Tripada Riks (vide Panini IV, 1,9). This metre 

sanan | 


Payara Chhanda. 


= 
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which is traced to Rigveda was adopted in Prakrit and through 
that channel passed into Bengali. In Tripadi asin the case of 
Payara, there was in the early times no hard and fast rule about 
the number of letters, but gradually as the study of metre reached 
perfection, the number of letters in each hemistich, of which they 
are three making a half stanza, was fixed. The first two half-lines 
which rhyme, contain six letters each, and the 
third half-line which rhymes with the 6th con- 
tains eight letters. Jayadeva introduced this Sanskritic metre 
though without observing any definite number in the letters. 
Rhyme was no necessary condition. The half-stanza “ afey74 
ita, Na BfSnica WA atatea cat ”— sounds as the keynote 
to the modern Tripadi in Bengali. In the next half-stanza, 
however, ‘“—age fasfefa sima fana wa Gt SUIR, 
the first half-lines do not rhyme. _ They consist besides of seven 
letters each, and the third half-line, of eight letters. In Prakrit, 
the verses like ‘pacisttfast, Pronet, or Wal WIS BATA, 
satfesiatcaal,” (Pingala), illustrate that the Tripada and the 
Dvipada metres first traced in the Rigveda had branched off 
into many quaint forms in the Prakrit language. The 
Dvipada and Tripada metres attained perfection in Bengali; and 
various metres in this tongue, such as the *Dirgha Tripadi, 


tLaghu Tripad, tBhanga Tripadi, $Dirgha Chaupadi, 


and its of-shoots. 





en EtA SC, Fata) FARTA, 
sa fia Sra erat o” e 
4 Chandi by Kavikankan 
f Tia, dis, WIS, FGR ara, Steta atate afa | i 
DP atei geta, “ita Spiga, stars wfecs afs a” , 
— Vidyasundara by Bharat Chandra. h 





SA 4" eca ate Fg, Fi stews ETTET, 
J ne ee en ag eda 4 
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Minapada Tripadi, *Matra Tripadi and *Matra Chatuspadi, etc., 
have been formed in Bengali by an archaic manipulation of the 
* Dvipada and Tripadi metres, as also by an artistic combination 
of them. 
The earlier Tripadi metres were of a crude form. There 
The earlier Tripad, WaS neither that elegant rhyming nor that fixity 
and its example. in the number of letters in each line which 
have rendered it now-a-days one of the most lovely metres in 
our tongue. We quote the following extracts from the Maha- 
bharata by Kavindra Paramesvara, written 400 years ago, to 
show how quaint in form it was in those days. 


‘fe BUS “ja, HAG YH, 
atas cl alg CSR, 
fasia, ASS Tan, 
BSA FAA ATAN | 
ASS AS BS BAS Al AINE | 
eifeacta, arts HAHA, 
fafba cata netya | 
aie) TÉ (za, cates fera ga, 
AFA CPA “AF i 
=I, afar ga cra, 
#jfa fe MRJ RATA | 
Fe S otas, ata Pr, 
AGA baa CHA MA N 
In all the earlier works we find Tripadi adopted in Bengali 
verses for the purpose of conveying sentiments of grief; it was 
considered to be the fit metre by the poets of old school for 
| Sa 99 Set ea 


: - Be cate, Fa Stet, Sa cars, Sa tte, faaearaa ga | 
Annada Mangal by Bharat Chandra. 











a “ya YA SE, ANA TA 24 | 
J aca” 
io tae ent ar fe aa wa 


| E nna — chm: — 
| - Wa Ta a er aa kh Lab 








— * 
. 
Wi a 2 ' - = 
= @ Spirit of alliteratio: vailed in the age, we quote its + 
a pe 4 - — 4 4 “#4 — Po wa a, F bagea 4 a Pon _ + B a J 
€ ræ. 4 j - > as a S 
; t. * = Se — = = * 
A ba | WAN A, < 
4 WA J t ‘Ss on bey / | 
a ! G * me AK. Je | Z pita 14 = ; 4 p | — 7 
6 b f 
4 f y n @ b 
é va 4 3 — 2% z P 
G a pah ow +" 
4 > > Á 4 ery 
buga 4 
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giving expression to feelings of mourning or of any dire loss, and 
it was called St5tS1 which is no doubt a corrupt form of the 
word EA), 

The artistic school of Bharat Chandra greatly improved 

Folly in alliteration the resources of our language, and contributed 
ie tly to that elegance for which it has now won 
universal praise; but their attempts often produced abortive 
results also in the craze for alliteration, evinced not only by poets 
but by writers of prose during this period. Alliteration and puns 
on words became a notorious literary folly, many writers having 
carried them to an abnormal excess. One can hardly imagine 
how a sane man could have produced a composition like the 
following ;— 

“GA ie 44, a? sie amarla qafas testa yay Sea 
AIS Seta aia mesa zza) Se ata wa Sie ste Sga 
FASE ax daea via ce afna tees tofata te ai fara 
Hac Ffae |” 


Even gifted writers like Iswar Chandra Gupta were not free 
from the great folly of the age, and we find his prose writings 
often disfigured by too much indulgence in alliteration. In the 
Sisu Bodhaka, an elementary book for children, that used to be 
read in the Pathsalas half a century ago, there is much useful 
and instructive information for the boys to which no one can 
take objection, but there is an atrocious model letter in it which 
must have been contributed by a pedantic Sanskrit scholar, the 


silliness of which, not to speak of its wicked taste, passes all 


limit of decency, specially as it has been incorporated into a 


juvenile reader. We need not dwell upon the letter which is 


an example of a wife writing to her husband, but to show how 





“i 
Ta 8 
— 





iis- 


—— 
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writings of the day. Examples of them are only too numerous 
in the writings of standard authors of this period : 


“a ae, afaa, atael-cttteteaa ata fara | 
CA MA Bice wie afars ca, CA ANTA Cra afaa a” 
Dasarathi. 
“ase dice atel af aa Aa, aTa. 
ifa asif afa Aa RA, 
area [E sana caa Pr aa 
Safa Ha wa MA CEEI GTA, 
“ate ai ne farti ata fe “aia 
“Sify ate sta afara ate *' 
Krisna Kamala. 


The typical writer of the age like Butler's Hudibras 
— could not ope 
His mouth, but outflew a trope.” 


But artificiality can never completely crush nature. Like 
those tiny weeds and plants whose rootlets pierce through 
adamantine rocks and draw their sap from stones, the literature 

How nature aserte Of an age held in the iron grip of rhetoric, has 
maraih yet strange off-shoots which, though humble, 
discover a strength not possessed’ by the great,—sufhcient to assert 
the victory of nature over all the forces and appliances employed 
to thwart her. Some of the Kaviwallas, who were almost illiterate, 
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When Sanskrit metres were being so closely adopted in 
Bengali poems, and learned scholars were trying to put the art 
of writing poetry hopelessly out of reach of the common mortals 
by imposing subtle rules on all forms of versification, Dasarathi 
Ray’s new school of doggerel, called Panchali, asserted itself in 
bold defiance of all metrical rules,—rhyming being the only 
condition in their composition. He certainly took his cue from 
the sort of verses made extempore by the Kaviwallas as sequel to 
their songs. The Bengali poetry of a very early age had been 
called Panchali. This was a period when the metre Payar had 
Dasarathi's Penche not been fossilised into 14 letters with the rules 
ge departure from of cæsura and the arrangements of words in 

each line to which | have already referred. 
Panchali was the metre for the masses. The last letter of the 
first line agreed with the last letter of the second line: and no 
other restraint was put upon it. Sometimes we get couplet of the 


following nature :— 
“fagit aS) fra amaata TAS fastan | 


catia sf aaa YAN aa ⁊ faa n” 
Manik Chandra Rajar Gan. 


The first line contains 20 letters and the second line 1°. 
There are also numerous instances of very short lines, as “ ©ta 
ANTA By MA Sia a” (13 letters). 

Dasarathi revised the Panchali with this difference that 
without conforming to the rules of the Payar, Tripadi, or any 
other kind of Bengali metre, he had still a way of rhyming of his 





own ay ae the expressions that he particularly chose w were not crude 
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“atata ataa GAMA a4—(1 l- letters) 
SIA FFA 4) 4) FHA—(10 letters) 
Ul CACM Aca A VACA atesat—(13 letters) 
Gra 4a cea HCA SY—(10 letters) 
tfa an fs a S3I—(9 letters) 
citei rita corel athe ater (11 letters) 


The first line rhymes with the second, the third with the sixth ; 
and the fourth with the fifth, so he follows no fixed code. 
Besides this, while going on with his verses in the above strain, 
he suddenly introduces a quite different form, which shows some 
affinity with the Tripadi, more often breaking its rules, however, 
than conforming to them. 

When the rules of metre had put some complex restraint on 
metrical compositions, the Panchali and the extempore verses of 
the Kaviwallas opened out a new channel for the free expression 
of the thoughts and sentiments of our masses for whom Bengali 
had already become too learned,— not so much in its vocabulary 
as in its artistic forms and in the subtle conditions of its metre. 

>This was an age when a display of classical learning was 
made the vehicle of the vernacular, and as a 
matter of course it was most in evidence in the 

discussions of scholarly Brahmins on various points of philosophy 
and literature. On these occasions there were animated scenes 
in which the Brahmins, in the enthusiasm of advocating their own 
points, often dragged their opponents by the locks of hair that, 
dangled behind their shaven heads, or otherwise offered what 
appeared like affronts of a personal nature. These of course 
never reached any very immoderate excess. The lock was really 
pulled to draw the attention of the opponent to the points which 
his rival Pandit had so enthusiastically tried to establish. Ina 
heated scene of this nature box after box of snuff was emptied of its 
contents in a few moments, and the discussion sometimes con- > 
tinued day and night. “There was invariably a judge or mediator 
where two Pandits argued, and his duty was not only to give the 
final verdict, so that the —— might not argue any more, but 


—o 


_ Learned discussions. 
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also to interrupt when any irrelevancy or want of moderation 
marked the controversy. The Pandits were generally called to 
a rich man's house on the occasion of Sradh and other religious 
ceremonies, and those who excelled in open controversy with 
their rivals were entitled to special rewards, though many would 
not accept any gift whatever, priding themselves both on their 
scholarship and their poverty. This system of inviting the 
Pandits by rich men is still preserved in Bengal in form ; but 


Tha sesiis: of the with the decadence of the spirit of patronising 


learned Sanskrit learning, the matter has lost the great. 


importance and interest which it once possessed. In rich men’s 
houses, the well-known Pandits not only in Bengal, but of the 
whole of India, used to be assembled for the discussion of 
Philosophy, Logic, Poetry, Astronomy, Theology and other 
subjects. Thus learning received a social impetus, and even 
fresh life on such occasions. Opportunities were frequently 
offered to Pandits for such meetings, so that during a period when 
there were no facilities of communication, and no proper convey- 
ances for undertaking long journeys, this system kept alive a 
and it» great useful. continual interchange of high thoughts and thus 
ness. contributed to the preservation and development 


of classical learning. The Pandits led very simple lives, without — 


coveting earthly fortunes or caring for luxury of any kind, and 
were quite indifferent to praise or blame—coiten really deveted to 
a high spiritual life and to the cause of learning. The following 
passage from Jay Narayan’s Hari Lila shows what the discussions 
of the Pandits were like. The poet describes 
a meeting on a festal occasion. 

** The learned Brahmins received letters of invitation and 
ened to attend the meeting. | z 


The description of 
a mecting. 
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‘** They were present there with the sole object of furthering 
the cause of their religious doctrines and were not prepared to 
accept any gifts. 

‘* Their faces beamed with intelligence, and dressed in 
white garments, they seated themselves on  scarlet-coloured 
Bhutan seats. 

* They wore the mud of the sacred Ganges on their 
foreheads; and white sacred threads adorned their breasts. 

‘“ As soon as they took their seats they commenced an 
animated discussion. 

‘* The Logicians stepped forward to discuss the questions 
of conclusions from given premises, and the evidence of the 
senses, pointing out the connection between proof and the thing 
proven. | 

‘* They cited Kusumanjali as their authority and tried to 
establish the fact of the divine existence by various methods of 
argument. 

““ Ina discussion about words and topics, containing long 
compound words of which each would take half an hour to 
recite, the grammarians began to find fault with one another's 
arguments, and made home-thrusts against their opponents, 
basing their discourses chiefly on the supplement by Gopinath. 


(SANA ÍFa, nga gara, 
eras siyasi CETO | 

OF waats, AS CSS MIAT, 
afacefe fabſcaa wii i 

BTA ASICS, a4 AYCELS, 
Bifss yor Aral SF | 

ats BANA, afal acs ae afa, 
Ue Bla Vota aE | 

ow “etd FISTS, GF HO ATTICA, 
sta ee fates Ore | 

caateafeat na, fasta FE ata, 
catAtare fares azu n 








|| í 
| ai JR = “eni A on — — 
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‘In another quarter sweet discourses on rhetoric were 
going on. Their subject was figurative allusions and the sugges- 
tions they contained. They drew illustrations in support of their 
theories from the Kavya Prakasa. 

* There were fair fights on literary subjects also. 
Mediators were often called in to give their verdict in respect of 
the interpretations, given by opposing parties, of the meanings of 
lines from the Raghu, the Bhatti, the Sisupala Badha and the 
Naisadha Kavya. 

'* Those who discoursed on the Puranas quoted chapter and 
verse from Vasistha and others, elected Astrology as the © 
subject of their discourse, discussed particular conjunctions of 
planets and their aspects, positions, and influences in regard to 
human life. Their chief authority was the Suryya Siddhanta. 

" The Vedantists held that the supreme soul pervades all; 
virtue and vice, which appear to us as such from a superficial 
point of view, are merely phenomenal. All alike spring from 
Him. There is nothing hostile or friendly. Such ideas are 


aya araga at, marata ofa Afa, 
os fers sfete acars | 

RÍA ata) FUI FT, aaae at, 
sta) eyt Grisececs | 

Atal eta cate tts,  atferey fasta 318, 
SS AS Ada) Stew | 
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merely illusive He alone is really the root of all. This is the 
view, the Vedantists argued, that was held by Sankaracharyya; 
also that the great law-giver Sula Pani, Manu, and others have 
openly avowed its truth," 

Among respectable people the women-folk not only 
The education of received a sound education in Bengali, but 
bir cos often a good knowledge of Sanskrit as well. 
Anandamayi’s education made her a match for any ordinary 
Sanskrit-knowing Pandit; and of her literary compositions, bear- 
ing marks of great pedantry, we have already spoken in full. 
Yajnesvari, a poetess who composed songs for a Kavi party, 
lived in the beginning of the 19th century, and some of her 
songs show a creditable command over the language. Gangamani 
Devi, a sister of the poet Jay Narayan Sen and a native of 
Vikrampur in Dacca, composed a large number of songs, which 
the local women still sing during marriage festivities. 

In the courts of the Hindu Rajas it was considered 
AAN oe Soe indispensable for a scholar to have a knowledge 
Hindi. of Arabic, Persian and MHindusthani. The 
Pandits who scrupulously avoided all court-influences, con- 
sidered a knowledge of any other language than Sanskrit 
profane, just as they would not touch a non-Hindu or a low 
caste Hindu for fear of contamination. 


But those Brahmins, who did not soar so high in their 
fancied greatness and cared for the favour of the Rajas, learnt 


Bengali, Persian, Arabic and Hindusthani along with Sanskrit, 
and Bharat Chandra Ray Gunakar was a man of sound culture 
in all these tongues. In describing a conversation between the 


Emperor Jahangir and Raja Man Sinha, our poet says :—- 
. ya 


“af fanfesten, cata q aib ata, 
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# “tit would be right to give the gist of the conversation, 
that took place between Raja Man Sinha and the Emperor in 
Arabic, Persian and Hindusthani, for it must have been 
carried on in a mixed language. | have studied these languages 
and can write in them; but the account would scarcely 
be intelligible to ordinary people. Besides, by giving the discourse 
in different languages | shoul destroy the effect on the reader's 
mind of my own poetry, and it would lose much of its simplicity. 
So | must be content with borrowing only occasionally, words 
from those languages in my Bengali.” 

But though he curbed his desire in this instance to display 
his varied scholarship, he did not always use such discretion. 
He adopted a heterogenous language in a certain short poem for 
the purpose of display. The following extract will show what 
such efforts were like. 


“ aigis eira atawi (ANTA aaa, 
gisa cute Vina SA. FILS AACA CAN | 
ae: cant brani, b ATA cB Cant, 

COTA ofa cre TERI, CARER BITE CITITE I” 


Some of the words that were largely used in the 18th century 
analy ree have grown obsolete. The word ‘ CUA” for 
— ond instance, which we meet with frequently in 
Bharat Chandra’s poems, is no longer used in 
writing. The word seems to have no meaning ; it was only used 
to emphasise a statement or merely to fill up a space in a line 
of verse which did not have the number of letters required by 
the metre. The words cazi, cifta, aqai cate, adta, — fsa 
are not now used in prose ; they are confined to poetry. 
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There are numerous words in Bengali which have lost their 
original Sanskritic meanings. The word MAS is derived from 
“tfS—love, but the former word in colloquial Bengali has been 
degraded in sense, and implies an illicit love. It was the 
promiscuous mixing of men and women in the lower orders of 
Vaisnava society, which by leading to immorality, caused the 
word to suffer a descent in its meaning. But at the time of 
Chandidas, and even of the poets of a subsequent age, the 
word retained its original meaning in current Bengali and 
implied a pure sentiment. Chandidas wrote short discouses 
using the word to imply a highly refined and austere feeling. 
The word at bas two meanings in Sanskrit; it means colour 
and attachment. In Bengali it has come to signify fits of anger, 
probably owing to one’s face and eyes being reddened under 
passion. But at the time of Chaitanya, 400 years ago, the 
Bengali word had not yet lost its original meaning. In the 
Karcha by Govinda Das we find it used in the sense of love or 
attachment, as in the line “atts Gast etg ta WEA.” There is 
no difference in Sanskrit between the words atf and THA. In 
Bengali, the one implies anger, and the other love, though the 
words 4f95 and S¥afe@s—participal adjective-forms of the two 
words respectively—have retained their Sanskritic significance. The 
Bengali word derived from Sanskrit 51 (lit. one who maintains), 
a husband, has been degraded in Bengali and is not used in 
decent society, though | cannot make out the reason why. The 
word Sai (lit. a store-keeper) does not possess its original 
elevated sense ; it now generally means a menial servant. 
The word ©t73 in colloquial Bengali means the husband's elder 
brother ; but in Sanskrit it means shining, splendid. The Hindu 
women of Bengal consider it sacrilegious to name the elder 
brother of their husbands. When he is to be mentioned, they 
refer to him by some qualifying adjective. The word St33, 
originally “ shining,’ must have been thus reduced to its present 
restricted meaning. The words 41¥@ and SIA (endowed with 
Sri—fortune) in Sanskrit have the same meaning, but in 
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Benzali AJF is used in regard to elders or equals, and Say 
invariably to junior relations. The word CAI in Sanskrit means 
‘fierce,’ though there is a rare use of it in that tongue implying 
sun-shine. In Bengali GY# is the commonest term to signify 
sun-shine, and except scholarly folk, no one knows that originally 
its meaning was fierce. The word 4C81*44 has been restricted 
in Bengali to imply that particular festivity of the Vaisnavas in 
which cooked food is indiscriminately distributed amongst the 
poor, who assemble there without invitation. The word literally 
means a great festivity, and in Sanskrit it is always used in that 
sense. Similarly the word 4144, which in Sanskrit means 
reciting or singing, has been restricted in Bengali to a particular 
kind of singing of God's name by a procession party of the 
Vaisnavas. 

We find frequent references to sculptural work done in 
Bengal on stone in which the artisans of 
Navadvipa excelled. Raja Jay Narayan in his 
Kasi Khanda says that many orders of stone images for the 
temples at Benares were executed by Nadia artisans. In the 
Bhakti Ratnakar we find the name of one renowned sculptor 
to be Nayan Bhaskar, a resident of Halisahar in 24-Parganas. 


lll. EARLY PROSE LITERATURE 


Bengali sculptors. 


A people who had lost their political supremacy, and had 

Bengali, a mixed NO voice in the administration of their own 

country, —who had retired to quiet village-life 

Fa and pastoral occupations, and had scarcely any occasion to 
= commune with the rest of the world,—what need had they for | 
= cultivating prose? Outside their quiet homes they came to 
oy towns manly for trade or litigation and had to deal with a * 
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people were a great power in Bengal, more than two centuries 
Portuguese element. Nda half ago; and we read the following 
account of their language, having been adopted, 
for business purposes, by Europeans and Bengalees alike. We 
quote from Mr. Marshman's history of the Sri Rampur Mission, 
Vol. 1. *The writer refers to incidents occurring in 1759. A.D. 
" Portuguese came in with the Portuguese power two 
centuries and a half before, and survived its extinction. It was 
the Lingua Franca of all foreign settlements around the Bay of 
Bengal and was the ordinary medium of conversation between 
the Europeans and their domestics; while Persian was the 
language of intercourse with the native courts. Even in Calcutta 
Portuguese was more commonly used by the servants of the 
Company and the settlers than the languge of the country. The 
charter granted to the East India Company at the beginning of 
the 18th century contained a provision that should maintain one 
Minister at each of their garrisons and superior factories, and 
that he should be bound to acquire the Portuguese language 
within a twelve-month of reaching India. Clive, who was never 
able to give an order in any native language, spoke Portuguese 
with fluency. The use of this language has since died out in 
Bengal so completely that the descendants of the Portuguese now 
speak Bengali from their cradle. Yet down to so late a period 
as 1828, the Governor of Sri Rampur, a Norwegian, received the 
daily report of his little garrison of 30 sepoys from the Native 
Commandant, a native of Ouch in Portuguese.”’ 
A small number of words subjoined in a foot-note* are 
‘among the remnants in Bengali, representing the once powerful 


* Pp. 21-22. | 
Porta suase. Bengali, Portuguese, 
Jalapa, cae ... Resto (fund), 





Tova (to note qafas t.. Sorte, 
own atatan = Go Ananaz, 
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Portuguese element, our language particularly in the business - 
and domestic spheres. | 

The prose, in which business transactions were conducted in 

The nature of the Bengal, was thus a medley of many different 
mixed language. languages, and it was to this point that 
Halhed, one of the first Bengali grammarians, refers with regret. 
In the very nature of things a pure Bengali could not grow up. 
The Muhammadans did not recognise it in their courts, and the 
people had no power to assert their own tongue in the held of 
business. As long as Muhammadans held the supreme power, 
Arabic and Persian were recognised by all as the chief languages 
of the Court, and in the mixed dialects, which grew up, a 
resort to these two languages was held to be a mark of distinction. 
Says Halhed in the preface to his grammar published in 1778— 

"t At present those persons are thought to speak the compound 
idiom (Bengali) with the most,elegance, who mix with pure Indian 
verbs the greatest number of Persian and Arabic nouns.” 

What this prose was like may be seen from the documentary 
writings still prevalent in courts. , The court language still favours 
a preponderence of Persian and Arabic elements in Bengali, as in 
‘Star aiba atata Al Fata’ or in “SIM TIS ater Bi ata 
#faa\’ Curiously enough, remnants also of Sanskrit elements still 
persist in the language of the courts, reminding us of the ancient 
days of Hindu supremacy, when all court transactions were carried 
on in Sanskrit. The form ‘#9 F% rafe etietet’ has 
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preserved, though in a ridiculously corrupt style, some of tlie f 
terms of the Hindu age. In ordinary letters written by the gentle | 
folk of Bengal there was a large admixture of Persian words. 
Beveridge published some letters of the Maharaj Nanda Kumar 
inthe National Magazine of September, 1872, written to Radha 
Krisna Ray and Dinanath Samantaji in August, 1756. We 
quote an extract from one of these letters : 
“asg 4 ANTA Si ea AAN stata Sata fats vita, srg 
Cy BGs, aos Alaa Ala cal 28a, Bal agaaa, agaaa TALA, ATANG 
oal SIN, SAHAN calani ATAS FARITA fara ATAS ATI FICAR 
aa ctics Stal afaa, afaaca ae em ae etre ales otfaa |” 
| may add here that the chief causes that have contributed 
PSP i oc am the development of Bengali prose in modern 
ined rcs ccs of times are (|) the preference of Bengalees to live 
in congested cities, (2) the establishment of 
Post offices all over the land, (3) the easy means of communica- 
tion afforded by railways and steamers, helping the unification of 
different provincial dialects by eliminating provincialisms, (4) the 
great efforts of Missionaries and of Government, particularly in 
the earlier periods of British rule, to spread education amongst 
the masses. 
But though circumstances did not favour the development 
The early Bengali Of Bengali prose before the advent of the 
prose-works. English on the field, and though Mr. Natheniel 
Prassey Halhed could not lay his hand upon any prose-work in 
Bengali, as he tells us in his preface, such works, nevertheless, 
did exist in the country in his time, and long before it, though 
they did not possess that importance which would render them 
accessible to any casual enquiry. I shall here notice some of the 
books that have come down to us, as specimens of early Bengali 
— 
. The — Purana is one of the — works in Bengali, 
— which we have already written. 





— It was composed in the 10th century and though 
it was recast ine subsequent times, the foie peee portions which 


pa 
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it contains have retained their antiquated form. The sentences - 
are like short riddles and sound more like poetry than prose. | 
Here is a specimen: > 


* “Who is the scholar in the western gate > Svetai with 
four hundred followers. Chandra, the Police Officer...... the 
messenger is not afraid of thee. Chitra Gupta keeps a register.” 
The portion left out is unintelligible. There is a very consider- 
able portion of prose-writing in the book in this style. 

2. Along with this writing may be placed the specimen of 
prose which we have found in the Deva 
Damara Tantra, running as follows: ‘‘ caftate 
GA Hel Sta CS, bala MNS Ze Breton faa sits GQ aal ata 
qali” We avow our inability to translate or interpret this. 

3. A small prose treatise, ascribed to the poet Chandidas 
who lived 500 years ago, has come down to us. It is called 
Chaitya Rupa Prapti. The booklet seems to interpret in mystic 
language the incantations and riddles of the Tantrikas. The 
MS. copy in our possession was written in the year 1674. The 
preliminary sentence runs thus :— 

“OSIA b Beat aS) a Bea att GI 6 Sata 
ee NAH cota asi a as 5 frit eq ae Bel 
Prapti. atsi att afer atfea ata gain GAS afe 

ASIZA Sets 1” 
A host of writers of the Sahajiya cult wrote short treatises 
Prose works by in prose or introduced prose passages in their 


Deva Damara Tantra 


— poetical works. We briefly notice them below. 
RTS 1. Dvadasa Pata Nirnaya, written early in the léth 


| -= century by Nilachal Das. 
| 2. Acharya Nirnaya by Chaitanya Das. 
3; — —— Karika. _ Rupa —— who — 
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contemporary and follower of Chaitanya Deva. The MS. copy 
with us was written in 1675. 
4. Ragamayi Kana by Krisna Das Kaviraj who lived in 
the middle of the 16th century. 
>. Atma Tattva Jijnasa. 
‘ja 2G; Dasyadasatattva Bhavartha. The copy with us was 
written in 1685 A.D. 
7. Alamvana Chandrika by Krisna Das Kaviraj. The 
MS, copy found was prepared in 1655 A.D. and the composition 
of the treatise must have been at least half a century earlier. 
8. Upasana Tattva—the MS. is dated 1755. 
9. Siddhi, Tattva—the MS. is dated 1755. 
10. Trigunatmika Do. 
Il. Atma Sadhana. 
12. Bhoga Patala. 
13. Deha Bheda Tattva Nirupana. 
14. Chandra Chintamani by Prem Das. 
15. Atma Tattva Jijnasa Saratsara by Krisna Das. 
16. Sadhana Traya. 
17. Siksa Patala. 
18. Siddhanta Tika by Domu Ghose Gosvami. 
19. Krisna Bhakti Parayana. 
20, Upasana Nirnaya. 
21. Swarupa Varnana. 
22. Rajamala by Narottam Das. 
23. Deha Karcha by Narottam Das. 
24. Champaka Kalika. This book describes the incidents 
of the release of Sanatan Gosvami from prison. 
Atma Tattva. 
Panchanga Nig urha Tattva. 
Hari Namer Artha. 
Gosthi Katha. 
Siddhi Patala. 
Java Manjuri. 
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32. Vraja Karika. 

33. Rasa Bhajana Tattva, copied in 1650. 

34. Vrindavan Parikrama, copied early in the | 8thcentury. 

35. WVedadi Tattva Nirnaya. 

36. Vrindavan Lila, copied in the middle of the 1/8th 
century. - 

We have, besides in prose a vast number of treatises on 
medicine and on the genealogies of old families written within 
the last three centuries. 

Of the books, mentioned in the above list—Nos. 6, 7, 9, 10, 
12, 14, 18, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36 are written 

Genealogical works in prose and the rest in prose and poetry 
— combined. Genealogical works are numerous 
and in many of them we find elaborate passages in prose. We 
quote below a specimen of prose from one such work on the 
Barendra Brahmins of Bengal. 

** Adi Sur was a powerful King. He brought to his capital 
five Brahmins of five different Gotras—Narayana of Sandilya 
Gotra, Dharadhara of Vatsya Gotra, Susen of Kasyapa Gotra, 
Gautama of Bharadvaja Gotra, and Parasara of Savarna Gotra. 

The whole of Bengal was made pure by the holy influence 
of these Brahmins, and after the country had been thus improved 
Adi Sur, the King died.” 

One thing strikes us here. Prose was more often adopted 
by the Sahajiya Vaisnavas than by other sects for the exposition 


of their doctrines. Nos. 32, 34, and 35 show elaborate specimens 
of prose. The Sahajiyas who were, as we think, originally a 
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We have come upon translations of Bhasa Parichchada—a 
Logic and Law in work on Logic, and of Vyavastha Tattva, a 
sikai book on Hindu Law, copied in 1773, which 
show that prose was adopted at least two centuries ago, for 
dealing with highly metaphysical subjects. We quotea passage 
from the Bhasa Parichchada : 

*** The disciples of the sage Gautama approached him with 

Bik ka Ga hahah these words, “How, master, may our deliver- 
ance be obtained? Graciously enlighten us on this 
point.’ Gautama said—'‘deliverance may be obtained by a know- 
ledge of the predicaments.’ The disciples wanted to know what 
were these predicaments, and Gautama replied :—'‘Seven predica- 
ments may be enumerated, viz : (|) substance, (2) quality, 
(3) action, (4) genus, (5) difference, (6) co-inherence, and (7) 
non-existence.” *’ 

The language of the treatises in the list just given 'is invari- 
ably very simple, though owing to our ignorance of the special 
terms and technicalities used by the Sahajiya Vaisnavas, much of 
their writings is unintelligible to us. The sentences are generally 
short and rarely loaded with compounds. Here is a passage 
which may be taken as a specimen of the sort of style used by 
them. We quote from the Karika by Rupa Gosvami who lived 
400 years ago: t ‘* Victory be to Radha and Krisna! First of all 


a classification of subjects; proceeding with the enumeration of 


- “ahan gfs few asa faata shea, siafio afer fy arata 
su? Stel pt əf a stars (mau Soa fame Sten vie 
etfacne afe ex) stets Penal nata fete sfaci, tid scat? Stee 
(au sfecscea ett xt asta) Bw, 64, Ft, mbata, facts, anata, 
seta | Stata mtu) Bay ae En i” 

4 AStA a) oat aa fate, cee Sama eq fata) 
awe, aa, BOs, m99, MSs, UE MS adi UR te sa Fad) aifesicse 
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the qualities, we should note five points :—perception of sound, 
of smell, of colour, of taste and of touch. These 
belong to Radha and Krisna alike. The frst 
perception belongs to the ear, the second to the nose, the third to 
the eyes, the fourth to the tongue and the fifth to the skin. These 
five perceptions create a desire for love.” 

In Kamini Kumar, a poem written in the middle of the 
IBth century, we find a passage written in 
simple prose, showing a contrast with the 
subtle and abstruse style of the learned men of the period. We 
quote the passage below. 

*" When the merchant again and again swore in this 
manner, the lady smiled and addressed Sona and said, ‘Well, 
my servant. This thief has thus forsworn himself several 
times, and has surrendered himself entirely to us. Suppliant for 
mercy as he is, he should not be further molested. In his present 
predicament, he deserves to be treated with indulgence because he 
is so helpless. This is what the sacred books enjoin. The number 
of our servants besides is not sufficient; though he may not be 
trusted with any responsible work, what harm if he be appointed 
to prepare silims of tobacco for us? That would be a great 
service in the present state of things." Sona said, ‘well said, my 
master; let him be kept as a servant.. Kamini thus taking the 
sense of Sona addressed him thus: “Well, chief, the highly 
criminal act that you have committed deserves a severe punish- 
ment, but owing to your solicitations, humility and promises we 


. “aetna afata “eat das ta: MAT Sates wera) Bee ste fis 
CAR scare sian BETAH | —— Na ny — * 


Karika 


Kamini Kumar. 
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excuse you -this time. You must now become our constant 
attendant obeying our commands in all respects. Whatever 
we may be pleased to order, it will be your duty to execute 
promptly. If you play the truant, you will at once be brought 
before the king without mercy; onthe other hand if you can 
please us by your obedience and prompt execution of our orders, 
we promise to consider your case favourably in future.” When 
the merchant heard this he thought, ‘By Rama, it isa great 
relief. lam out of danger now." He folded his hands, and 
said to Kamini, ‘Sir, the great relief you have given to your most 
humble servant by granting him pardon is a proof that in a past life 
you were one of his kith and kin, or else how can this act of favour 
at the hands of a stranger be explained? Now, by God, | say you 
are my God-father, | accept you as my master. Whatever order 
you may graciously be pleased to make, it will be my duty as 
a humble servant to execute to the best of my powers, and if 
required, even with my life." Kamini said, ‘What work will you 
do here? There is not much to be done. | would simply put 
you in charge of my huka for the present; one word more, how 
long shall | address you as a_ thief, | give you a name; | shall 
henceforth call you Ram Vallabh." The merchant said “So 


be it sir." After such conversation Kamini said, ‘Now my 


aas e fears stafs faafe at sia meta a wal Fal Shears) sata 
ata Ae] starp sini ethers sêtas, atfy eq asl wisa Seats (AB 
ea sfaca, States sawi sfc sare atera fasd (elan faa, Slate ata 
agi ate) few «fy wuta Wala Satra atata face tee, S CETA Ce 
com facasal pal taw AWI Ge se] ofa aca aca fasal SAH, 
ca ata Aei oa, ata Su are) cca satan tae Fi acd sficscs, 
satta ca cata ety secs a Fiery atts awl sfacta Faro? cate ea aria 
watara a Akaa cae facta, Stats cota Ace ale, Gal aS BATA og 
Aaa CA CB BVA Bea Al) GA Wel Sse atfe secs wel Efe stata «aa 
atl sga, Wa ct Ste Wan ot ga) FEIT TATA aa fan 
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Ram Vallabh, do kindly prepare a silim of tobacco for me.'» 


Ram Vallabh immediately prepared a silim and bringing the 
huka ‘held the pipe before Kamini. Ram Vallabh being 
appointed to the work soon became an expert in the art, and it 
- became the subject of his constant thought, so much so that if 
Kamini called him while dining or asleep, saying ‘ Where 
have you gone, my Ram Vallabh ?” He would immediately 
answer, * Sir, | am preparing tobacco.” 

For conveying the humour of the passage an introduction 
to the story is necessary. The young merchant Kumar, the 
husband of Kamini, went to a distant country for trade 
immediately after his marriage. There he fell in love with a 
young princess and was admitted into the Raja's harem in the 
guise of a maid servant. Therehe stayed for a fairly long time, 
till his wife Kamini became anxious about his safety, and 
started in the guise of a prince with her maid Sona, 
dressed as a young man. After a weary search—they traced 
Kumar, and learning all about him went to the palace of the 
Raja, whose daughter had kept him in her vicinity as a lover. 
Kamini, who was a very beautiful woman, played her part as the 
young prince so well, that the Raja offered his daughter in 
marriage to her. After the marriage was over, she at once 
detected the guilty man, her own husband, and brought the 
matter to the notice of the Raja, playing her mock-anger with 
admirable tact. The Raja in great consternation offered the 
thief to his false son-in-law saying that he might inflict any punish- 
ment on him that he liked, —at the same time he begged him 
to pardon his daughter. Kamini, on the pretext of going away 
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for a short time on business, marched homewards with her 
husband who took her to be a prince and had not recognised 
her as his loyal and loving wife. This passage describes what 
happened after she had taken the thief into custody. She gave 
him the name of Ram Vallabh, because it was held sacrilegious 

in those days for a Hindu wife to utter the name of her husband. 
Before we close the account of our early prose, we should 
note some points about it. Though the above passage is 
connected with the incidents of an illicit love, which forms the 
subject-matter of the poem Kamini Kumar, the author of which 
belongs to the depraved school of Bharat Chandra, yet the rest 
of our early prose which we have noticed, shows that it was 
mainly employed for the purpose of metaphysical and religious 
writings. The translation of the Sanskrit work on logic called 
the Bhasha Parichcheda in simple Bengali, was indeed a bold 
attempt, for even in the present advanced development of our prose 
literature the subject is considered to be too intricate for Bengali, 
especially as it would be most difficult to translate the technical 
words of Sanskrit Logic. The same may be said of the various 
translations of Hindu Law books, compiled in prose two centuries 
ia dees We find mention in a poem named 
of poetical ewe Kirti Lata by Raja Prithvi Chandra of Pakur 
—— the cause Of = of an author named Radha Vallabh Sarma 
who translated most of the Hindu Law books 
before the battle of Plassey. All this shows that though prose- 
writing was not much in favour with the authors of past ages 
in Bengal, yet on account of the high development which our 
language had already attained through its vast poetical literature, 
no difficulty was experienced by an author, in attempting 
to render into Bengali prose even the most abstruse and 
metaphysical Sanskrit works. This fact also explains why our 

prose has developed so wonderfully within the last half century. 
The literary language was already in a highly prepared state, so 
it did not need any great effort to bring our prose to a consider- 

| able degree of perfection within a comparatively short time. 
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In early times prose was classified in Bengali as a sort of 
metre, With what justification they called it so is not known; 
~ but prose passages are generally found intro- 
Ce pees Rees duced by the word 5lMA Ew. In a poem in 
praise of Chandidas by the poet Vaisnava Das we find the 
line ⸗ gta [rana ater ety Me” which indicates that prose 
passages also along with the poetic used to be sung or chanted. 
This is substantiated by the fact that the genealogical accounts of 
the noble families of the Hindu community in Bengal used to be 
chanted by Kulacharyyas, though a considerable portion of them 
was written in prose. The Kathakatas even in our own day 
show unmistakably how prose passages may easily lend to the 
purposes of vocal music. Most probably it was owing to this 
adaptability of prose to the purposes of song, as found in Bengali, 
that they called it WI &7—the prose metre. The authors of early 
prose used often to include their bhanita or signature in the same 
form as in their poetical compositions. The last lines of the 
passage from Kamini Kumar, quoted run as follows — 

* Kali Krisna Das (author of the poem Kamini Kumara) 
says that Ram Vallabh in course of time became so clever 
and practised a hand in the art of preparing tobacco, that he 
would not wait till his full name was pronounced. As soon as 
‘Rama’ came out of Kamini’s lips, Ram Vallabh was ready 
with his tobacco.” 

When a whole paragraph was finished the sign of punctua- 
tion was l; but after the completion of the sentence, the sign 


generally used was |. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE MODERN AGE 


l. (a) The epoch ushered in by European workers—civilians and missionaries. 
(b) Dr. Carey and his colleagues. 
(c) Bengali works written by Europeans. h 
(d) A new ideal in the country. 
il. (a) The College of Fon William 


(b) The Pundits of the College — J Rama Vasu—Chan4i Charan 
Munsi—and Rajib Lochan—Their Bengali works. 

(e) The Rev. K. M. Banerjee and other authors who followed in the wake of 
European writers—a list of their publications. 


Ill. General remarks chiefly indicating the characteristics of the pew age and its 
contrast with the earlier one, 7% 


IV. (a) Deendance of the high spiritual ideal in Hindu society and the advent of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 
(b) A comprehensive review of his tife and work. 
(e) The writers that followed Raja Ram Mohan Roy—Devendra Nath Tagore— 
Aksay Kumar Dutta and others. 


. (a) The new epoch ushered in by European workers,— ‘ 
civilians and missionaries. , 


Whatever remnants of prose we may be able to unearth from 
I old records and manuscripts in order to vindicate the glory of n 

our past literature, it must, for the sake of truth, be admitted 

Early prose—of a that they were too insignificant to deserve 
ji minor importance. Prominent mention in a history of literature. 
r Disconnectec — the later —— of prose, | 
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were with their never-ceasing fountain of domestic and spiritual 
E EA happiness. Our people did not hitherto care 

— with vilage- for the world outside the pale of their homes. 

They worked and sang. prayed, fasted and 

had visions of God. They heard the bird Kokil coo from the 
mango boughs in ‘Spring, and saw their favourite flower, the 

lotus, bloom in their tanks in autumn; and blithely did they 

sing about all these, and about the sweets of home life. They 

were content with loving their kith and kin, their mothers, wives 

and children, and thought that God revealed Himself to them 

in domestic tenderness. They pursued the niceties of logic or 
indulged in abstruse metaphysical contemplations, and disciplined 

their mind so that they might take a quiet and ungrudging, view 

of the ills of life and encounter nobly the supreme penalty 

of nature when in due course they would be called upon 

to pay it. 

But this village life underwent a sudden disturbance. 

Political changes were of little importance to the people. They 
heard from gossips that the Badsah, who ruled from the throne |7 

of Murshidabad, had been ousted by the English, and that a 

great battle had been fought at Plassey, but this did not seem 

at all any important news to them. Now, however, for the 

? first time in history. a sect of people came with the. clear 
object of improving them, spiritually and morally. The Mussal- 
mans had not done so,—not even the great Akbar in his dream 

ofa political empire. The Portuguese, the Burmese and the 
Marathas had all overrun the country during successive ages. 
: They came to loot or judge criminals—restore rights c or $ seize 
J them; that was in the eyes of the Hindus the true function of 
* si foreign rulers. The Mussalmans had come with the 
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of philanthropy and love, they did not apply force but used 

A call from outside, gentle persuasion. Besides they showed a 

great anxiety to give to our countrymen the sort 

of education which they had not yet had, notwithstanding their 
higher flights in theology and metaphysics. A class of philan- 
thropic men, whose mission was the propaganda of the greft 
love of their master, Jesus Christ, —the missionaries—in the earlier 
stages of the Britlsh rule did for our country and her literature what 
we cannot too highly eulogise. They approached with love 
and so touched the heart of the people. Dr. Carey called us 
semi-barbarians in a letter to a friend, but he had no contempt 
for the people; it was a bonafide statement which we may very 
well excuse, when we know that he was truly inspired with the 
spirit of Christian love for his fellowmen and did not mean to 
abuse. This love touched the heart of the Bengalees. In fact 
the ardour, with which the missionaries and even some members 
of the Civil Service commenced their self-imposed task of educating 
the masses and ameliorating their condition, elicits our unqualified 
respect and admiration. The first Bengali types in the country 
were those employed in printing a Bengali grammar by Mr. 
Nathaniel Prassey Halhed who was a Civilian 
and oriental scholar, and “was so well 
acquainted with the language as sometimes to pass in disguise 
as a Native. '* The grammar was printed in 1778 A.D. in 
a press at Hooghly. The punches of the fount were prepared 
by Mr. Wilkins who rose to great distinction as an oriental 
scholar, and published a translation of the Gita which was the 
first Sanskrit work made accessible to the scholars of Europe by 
translation. Mr. Wilkins, who was afterwards decorated with 
knighthood, belonged to the Service of the East India Company, 
and in his researches in the feld of Sanskrit lore was a recipient 
of the distinguished patronage of Warren Hastings. Wilkins 
made it the mission of his life to improve the condition of the 


Halhed's Grammar. 


* A Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali Works by J. Long, p. 20. g 
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masses of Bengal by giving them a general education for which 
printing was essentially necessary. In his zeal 
to do so, he acquired the art of punch-cutting 
and prepared a set of Bengali punches with his own hands, 
after he had been seven years in this country, and in this stage 
he also trained another hand to do the same work. Panchanan 
Karmakar and his relation and assistant Manohar Karmakar 
belonging to the caste of blacksmiths, were instructed in the 
art of punch-cutting by Mr. Wilkins; and the worry and trouble 
attending the enterprise for years would have been considered 
not worth undergoing, had not Mr. Wilkins proceeded 
with a true Christian spirit of patient philanthrophy. In 
fact, the ‘amelioration of the condition of the people, 
amongst whom he was called upon to work, had become 
the all-absorbing matter of his thought. Through the 
Panchanan and labours of Panchanan Karmakar and his 
— relative and colleague Manohar the art of 
punch-cutting became domesticated in India. We do not, how- 
ever, mean to say that the art of printing in a crude form was 
not known in Bengal before Charles Wilkins came to the field. 
We have come across a MS., nearly 200 years old, which was 
Crude printing printed from engraved wooden blocks. But 
known 200 years ago. ; ; 
the art was not in general use; a stray en- 
deayour’ for decorative purposes doss not prognosticate a 
system or a regular cultivation of the art, so we may rightly pass 
over it. i 
The next notice that we have of printing in Bengali is that 
l of the printed Code of Regulations drawn up 
Early printing by Sir Elija Impey on which all subsequent 
legislation has been based. ——— para oda 
Mr. ——— Duncan, afterwards Governor of Bombay, and — 
were printed at the “Company's Press’ in 1785. The great 
nw alli Code of 1793, — * gali “0 f 


Punches by Wilkins 
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fount, which continued to be the standard of Bengali types, till 
a neater and a smaller fount was prepared by Dr. Carey. 

Next to Sir Charles Wilkins, Nathaniel Prassey Halhed and 
Graves Chamney Haughton, came a host of European scholars 
in Bengali and other oriental languages, many of whom belonged 
to the Sri Ramapur (Serampore) Mission, but none of them was 

De. Carey. so conspicuous as Dr. Carey in his efforts to 
improve the resources of Bengali prose or help 
the circulation of Bengali printing. 


(b) Dr. Carey and his colleagues 


He had started his life as a cobbler. When, however, 
by his great diligence, piety, scholarship and strength of character 
he had raised himself to a position of eminence as missionary, 
he was dining one summer day in 1786 with the Governor 
General, the Marquis of Hastings, at Barrackpur Park, opposite 
Serampore and, ‘‘overheard one of the guests, a general officer, 
making enquiry of oné of the Aides-de-Camp, whether Dr, 
Carey had not been a shoemaker, on which he stepped forward 
and exclaimed, ‘No, Sir, only a cobbler!"’. ‘‘ Carey might be 
seen '', writes John Clark Marshman, ** walking eight or ten 
miles to Northampton with his wallet full of shoes upon his 
shoulders and then returning home with a fresh supply of leather 
to fulfil his engagements with a Government contractor.” 

This man came subsequently as a missionary to Bengal and 
felt a true Christian love for the people around him who appeared 
to him to be sunk in superstition, vice and idolatry. He learnt 
Sanskrit, Bengali, Persian and Marathi, not with a view to 
knowing the people or profiting by the wisdom contained in 
oriental books, but with the object of bringing a large mass of 
humanity, whom he sincerely believed to be grovelling in darkness, 
to light. We may regret that Dr. Carey failed to observe the reli- 
gious life in Bengal which, in spite of superstitions, was permeated 


Ei | el NG iv =e B ~ | — 
= witha noble purpose and a spirit of true devotional fervour. But 
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‚we can by no means ignore or underestimate the great pains and 
the indefatigable industry that mark his €ndeavours to improve 
lives of the Bengalees by spreading education and by disseminating 
the truths of the Gospel among them. To him we pre-eminently 
owe the rapid development of Bengali prose before Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy took up the work right earnestly. 

The difficulties in the way of Dr. Carey were many and 
great. It was his greatest ambition in life to publish a translation 
of the Gospel in Bengali. When after years of hard and unremit- 
ting labour, he had brought the translation of the New Testa- 
ment almost to completion, he estimated the cost of printing at 
Calcutta of 10,000 copies at Rs. 43,750. This was quite 
beyond his means, and he thought of getting the book printed 
in England. At first he proposed to obtain punches from Caslon, 
the eminent letter-founder in London, calculating that the cost 
of each punch would be 5s. only, but he was wrong; the cost 

His efforts to print Of the punches was a guinea a piece. So he 
the Bible. gave up the idea of getting the book printed in 
England, though before doing so he had” made another attempt 
to engage the services of a letter-founder whom he knew at 

Derby. In 1798 he read an advertisement that a_letter-foundry 
was established for the ‘country language” at Calcutta. Dr. 
Carey lost no time in corresponding with the projector of the 
scheme, and found that the punches of the foundry were cut 
by Panchanan, who had been trained by Sir Charles Wilkins. 
Soon after a printing press constructed of wood was advertised 
for sale and Dr. Carey immediately purchased it for £40. 
Panchanan was once more found out and his services engaged 
by the Sri Ramapur Mission. Here Panchanan completed 





— , Kenchanen: Was new ab oii man, so his worthy 


a fount of 700 separate punches for Devanagri letters and their 
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Persian, Arabic and other characters which have been gradually 
introduced into the different printing establishments. ''* 

All this was due to the indefatigable industry of Dr. Carey 
and his colleagues. They were determined to publish the Bible 
in Bengali, and this Carey was ultimately able to do. Imagine 
his great delight when on the I8th of March, 1803, Mr. Ward 
set the first types with his own hands and presented him with 
the first sheet of the Testament. We find the following account 
of him in the notice of his career, published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society at his death in 1834: “The extent of his 
zeal may be judged by the fact that, in conjunction with his colle- 

He acquires agues, he has been instrumental in giving to 
Bengali. the tribes of Asia the sacred scriptures in whole 
or in part in between 30 and 40 different languages.’ He 
acquired Bengali with a thoroughness which we scarcely find in 
any other foreigner who has studied our language. He had 
employed Pandits to help him to acquire a knowledge of Bengali, 
and when they declared that he was fit to address the people 
he commenced preaching ; and in 1794 we find him devoted 
to this task in the jungly tracts of the Sundarbans. He writes 
on the 16th January, 1798, “I spoke in Bengali for nearly 
half an hour without an intermission.” ‘‘But"’ says he later 
on ““| recollect that after | had preached or rather thought that 
| had, for two years (in Bengali), a man one day came to me 
and declared that he could not understand me, and this long 
after my flattering teachers had declared that every one could 


understand me. | feel the impression which that poor man’s 


remark made on me to this day.” T 

But we presume that it was his peculiarity of accent in pro- 
nouncing the letters S, ¥, etc. which must have made his speech 
some times unintelligible to the people. Reading his Bengali 
works on various subjects, one is struck with his wonderful 
command over the idiom and colloquial forms of our dialect, so 


A # History of Sri Ramapur Mission, Vol. |,, p. 179. 


| Memoir of Dr, Carey by Eustace Carey, p- 503, 
91—1236B 
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difficult for a foreigner to acquire. Dr. Carey was not, however, 
the man to be daunted by failures. He composed a short and 
simple marriage service in Bengali for meeting the growing 
demand of such formule, as there was already a good number 
of Bengali Christians, whose marriage ceremonies were to be 
celebrated according to new rites for which there was yet no guide 
in the vernacular. He besides composed songs in Bengali and 
we find one of his friends writing about himself and Dr. Carey : 
“ This morning brother Carey and | took our stand like two 
ballad-singers and began singing in Bengali before one of Siva’s 
temples.""* Of course now-a-days a European missionary singing 
a Bengali song is no strange spectacle in this country ; but Carey 
was the pioneer in all such matters and he was inspired by a 
real zeal to bring the people who, according to his notions, erred 
in religion, to the creed which he considered to be the only true 
one ; and Hindus have always judged of a people bythe sincerity 
of their faith and not by the loftiness of their doctrines, of which 
their own Sastras furnish sufficiently great and noble examples. 
Before these sincere souls took up the task of propagating their 
religious faith ** there had been no indication that the conquerors 
of Bengal possessed any religion at all, excepting the hoisting of 
the flag on Sundays and the official attendance of the few at the 
Sunday morning service ™ and it was the earnest endeavour of 
Carey, Marshman, Martyn and their colleagues to remove this 
impression. They spared no pains to bring the lost sheep to the 
fold. In the Sundarbans Dr. Carey lost a son, but he could 

The result of self. induce no person, not even a Muhammadan, 
sacrifice, to make a coffin, and the distress, to which he 
and his wife were put, can hardly be adequately describ 
a rene and a glad heart, ——— 
thoi le sed him, be vanite a d AN 
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People and all difficulties, all problems—however insurmountable 
or intricale—are overcome by love. The best men of the land 
during the first epoch of the British rule were drawn to Christianity 
by the noble examples of philanthropic love displayed by the 
Christian missionaries. They were not attracted by the inherent 
qualities of Christianity so much as by the examples of suffering 
for love before them. It was owing to these traits of disinterested- 

Young men'ofBen- DEWE in the life of early missionaries that men 
gal anglicised. like the Rev. K. M. Banerjee, the Rev. Lal 
Behari De, Michael Madhu Sudan Datta, Govinda Chandra Datta 
and last though not the least of this glorious band, Dr. K. C. 
Banerjee had embraced Christianity. For nearly a century the 
enlightened Hindus were dazzled by the glare of western civilisa- 
tion, and showed no inclination to admit that anything could 
have been noble or great in the past in their own nation. The 
great personality of Chaitanya Deva and his heavenly love, the 
poems of Chandidas and the lays of other Vaisnava poets, the 
songs of Rama Prasad, the vivid and noble portraitures of domes- 
tic life found in Kavi Kankan's poems and the exquisite touches 
and elegance of Bharat Chandra's style could now command no 
attention from the educated young men of Bengal ; in fact, Bengal 
with her wealth of noble ideas lay far off, though so near; and 
Europe, removed from us by land and sea, came nearer and 
nearer to the new generation of the Hindus who came in touch 
with the missionaries. In the domestic circle the parents became 
anxious for children who under the spell of missionary influence 
failed even to admire the patient and self-sacrificing love for 
religion which had marked the Hindu women of the past, and 
revolted against all that was old and had been sacred in popular 
estimation. The gods had now become to them mere clay, 
the temples were unholy and the hallowed precincts of their 
homes a hole of superstition. Their noble literature was no more 
than a miserable scribbling and shreds of paper which they 
should consign to the fire or to worms. The songs of Radha 
and Krisna which were expressed in the highest language of 
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poetry, and were hitherto a fountain of joy and inspiration to the 
rich and the poor alike, now became a source of horror to them ; 
and one of our greatest countrymen of that age was known to 
declare that Krisna, the supreme soul, was worse than a sweeper. 
The Hindu shrines had once been desecrated by Muhammadans 
who had thrown beef and other unholy things into them to destroy 
their sanctity ; but they had only half succeeded, for -thousands 
of hearts had remained true to them. But now our own people 
the educated classes, lost faith in the temples, and looked upon 
them as pandemoniums and the gods enshrined in them as 
Beelzebubs and Molochs, whether they believed in Christianity 
or not. The victory of the missionaries was complete. The 
secret of their success, | beg to repeat, lay in the circumstance of 
their approaching us with love. They had shown a system of 
organised philanthropy hitherto unknown to the country. Their 
charity, devotion, zeal and sympathy had drawn away those 
who were the natural ornaments of our society, and poor Bengal 
may consider this love to have been the greatest of her disasters, 
since more than the sword it upset time-honoured hoary institu- 
tions and alienated true hearts. 

True love never spends itself in a single channel. Dr. Carey 
and his colleagues did not consider their work done by merely 
propagating the truths of Christianity. They wanted sincerely to 
give our countrymen education, according to 
their own standards, in all departments of 
knowledge; and the wonderful activity dis- 
played by them in their labour of love draws forth our greatest 
admiration when we consider that the Government of the East 
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|. A Dictionary of the Bengali language in three volumes, 
quarto size, containing 80,000 words—the work of thirty years. 
The original price was Rs. 120. This book came out in 


1815—25. 


2. A Bengali Grammar published ‘in 1801. It passed 
through four editions before 1855. 
i < Kathopakathan or Colloquies, published in August, 
0 
4. Itihasamala, or garland of stories, published in 1812. It 
contains 150 short stories at that time current in Bengal. 


The last two books form a rich mine of idioms of the spoken 
dialect of Bengal from which Tek Chand Thakur took the cue 
for his style in the composition of his masterpiece in Bengali— 
the Alaler Gharer Dulal. Dr. Carey writes in the preface to his 
Kathopakathan: ‘*That the work might be as complete as 
possible, | have employed some sensible natives to compose 
dialogues upon subjects of domestic nature and to give them 
precisely in the natural style of the persons supposed to be 
speakers.’ So he did not write the whole of the book himself, 
but the dialogues, other than those written on domestic subjects, 
are his composition, and they do him a great credit- He had a 
high regard for Bengali as a language. He says of it in the 
aforesaid preface, ‘“This language...current through an extent of 
country nearly equal to Great Britain...when properly cultivated, 
will be inferior to none in elegance and perspicuity.” He wanted 
not only to educate and elevate the masses of Bengal, but also 
to develop, as best he could the resources of a language for 
which he had a great respect. The style of his colloquies inspired 
many of our countrymen to write in the current dialect, and not 
only do we find it imitated in a pre-eminent degree in Alaler 
Gharer Dulal and Hutum Pechar Naksa, but even in the style 
of a Bankim Chandra and Dina Bandhu Mitra. | guote a passage 
from his colloquies. Dr. Carey appended an English translation 
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+“ Yesterday at 12 o'clock my youngest wife had cooked the 

dinner, and my children had first eaten their 

— at of collo tice, At that moment the middle woman came 
in and set up a quarrel.” 

“‘None of the women of your house can bear to see any good 
happening to another,” 

“What can | say? There is no place where l can go and 
stay for four or five days, and allow the breeze to blow on my face 
(enjoy peace).”’ 

“Why don't you go to your brothers’ house and stay there 
for a few days?” 

“What, go to their house! If | were to go to their house, do 
you think | should be preserved from these abusive women? 
* There is not one of them who can bear to hear of my brothers. 
My husband scarcely stays at home at all, on account of their 
quarrels. When he does come, he himself abuses and scolds." 

"Formerly you lived on such good terms. Strange, you are 
always differing now." 

“If | could only give my daughters in marriage, I would 
take seven mustard seeds and bathe (an idiom in Bengali signify- 
ing great relief of mind). | would offer betel to Kulai Chandi and 
send puja to Suvachani.”” 


* 


. “ata gia cam cots ca) dtfecsfen, gata aog alata etal Sich StS 
at@atfen, Geta aco ayi art ata we stew fan |” 
"catarri atela artatenl ces ste Sta cefacs nca ali” 

+ “fe sfa aaa HE ae a a fiat drfe wet ote fia ate 
atata atesi |” 
"cag ceta IKU aÑ fra as a alca g” eD- 
Sora Te) a fer Priam dy niet sisi 1 fatwa 
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“Where do you think of marrying your girls? In the country 


or outside itꝰ“ 


"I cannot say what God intends. | think it would be well 
to marry them near home.” 


‘*What do all the brothers’ wives say? What say the uncles 
and aunts? What all agree upon is proper.’ 


“As it happens! will go home; if the evening comes | shall 


be scolded.” 


The colloguy under the head ““ Quarrels of Women ” 
beginning with “ Where have you been, gossip >? Is none of 
the business of the evening in your mind >?" presents to us a 
disagreeable scene, which, assuming that some pandit wrote it for 
Dr. Carey, though he himself appends an English translation, 
should not, for the sake of decency, have found a place ina 
missionary’s book. We find slang of a most revolting type used 
freely in that dialogue and we wonder how Dr. Carey could have 
published it in his own name. This goes to show that even a 
European missionary of such spotless reputation as Dr. Carey's 
was could not escape from that corrupt taste of the age which 
marks the writing of Iswar Gupta and Gauri Sankar Bhatta- 
charyya. 

We quote below two more extracts from Dr. Carey's Bengali 
writings, which will illustrate his great command over the 


language. I take both of them from his Itihasamala or Garland 
of Stories. 


atata faata cateta Stet eeatce p crea NUT ai faaee frai 7 

“Sica mA fe site gas ta Al; ataa Bel creta weg gR 
s =a |” | 

“carta vial mata fel acy wera am, aA fe cry oot aw 
cre a6 | 

“ae BSH, the ATG) ME, cam cote AR tatit fea i” 
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I. *** Once upon a time a thief was running away with the 
articles stolen from a house, and was passing 
by the fields adjoining the village. A plough- 
man, who happened to see him, said, “ Would you mind 
returning those things to the rightful owner? If you do not, | 
shall have you punished in the court of the king.’ The thief 
replied, * Mind your own business, fool. ' If you show any undue 
enthusiasm in this matter | shall make you suffer capital punish- 
ment at the hands of the king.’ The ploughman, who was 
naturally very angry at the audacity of the thief, caught hold of 
him with the stolen articles and brought him before the king to 
whom he related the whole story. When the king asked the 
thief what he had to say in reply, he answered: * Great king, | 
saw that this man was sitting with these articles in a jungle: I 
told him that he looked like a thief and threatened to bring him 
before your majesty, if he would not return the articles to the 
owner. But the man abused me for saying so. Be pleased to 
judge this thief as he deserves." The king asked if there was 
any eye-witness to substantiate the statement of either; but both of | 
them declared that there was none. The king ordered his ofhcers 
to take away both of them, and after tightly binding each toa 
corpse, to burn them at separate places. He desired, moreover, 
that his order should be quickly executed. After publicly passing 


The story of a thief. 


# “ae cola CEIA JETRI For efh au pfa ofan atat ieg Nëcsfen ; 
Ge Aa as Fas States crfeal sen, ‘ Se ca ctra Bartly weal IRSA, 
Biss ffa ce, agal ate fast ws aera? cota Gea fam, SF ajata F 
sa, gfse sare stata aU cera ative sêrta! Fae es} ofan ge sea 

` Wara afes (bata sfai atata aak are fa faca efani waaa AAS 
SAN P. Parani win, co: Dar “wile, toe werape f ANE ne ” 
cote 2 asa Bay Meal aa ACH afaa afentes | States athe sfanta c 
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this sentence, he brought the officers into his private chamber, and 


instructed them to keep a secret watch upon these men after they 


had been bound to the corpses as directed. They were instructed 
to listen to the conversation of the two and report it to him at once. 

The officers accordingly took the two men to the river side, where 
they bound them to two different corpses; and on the pretext of 
going away to bring fuel for burning them, hid themselves close 
by, so that they could overhear without being seen. The two 
men thinking they were left to themselves, now felt sure that 
death was inevitable, upon which the ploughman said to the thief, 
' Well, thief, you are a remarkably clever fellow, you have 


succeeded in bringing death and ruin upon me though | am 


innocent.’ The thief said in reply, * I begged you not to adopt 
the course you took, saying that if you quarrelled with me your life 
would pay the forfeit. For my part, lam a thief, and death is 
just the punishment that | deserve. But you are going to lose 
your life out of sheer foolishness.’ The officers overheard the 
conversation and at once reported to the king who, on knowing 
the facts, inflicted a suitable punishment on the thief and duly 
rewarded the ploughman.”’ 
il. $“ A husbandman went with his plough to the fields 
How 23 fish diss One day, and got 24 fish from a neighbouring 
appeared. canal. He came back to his home and, after 


WE a, Bates faery al az! ost, ASTA & a fence sifa TATA 
‘2 gaats ge sraa afes es sas aaa sian eea fas eif 
Teua srair efi atas Seal” sca Wina) oe 58 caters Ale 






staa ufos aga fant storie sifate we, ei efai wma fas 
aifen, sete 2 33 ale atta mad fosu gia Fait otas sfen A 
‘ce cota GF esas afeata, faatetatee stata cite shafa,’ Fens CA 
egaa aa ‘atin em comics atan sfasa ca stata afas faata 
faxa cutata eit wees, ate ot, arta ag satas ene, gia a 
afam eta maate a-ga ot Wid faai ate ANA narta 
o fän] soe) mma qea vote Lak vo wn mence Wè 
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having made over the fish to his wife for cooking, returned to his 
duties. His wife prepared a curry with the fish and wanting to 
know the taste of her preparation took a sip from it. She found 
that it tasted well, and then she thought, “But I don’t: know how 
the fish tastes; let me eat one.” So she ate a fish, and then she 
thought “But still | do not know how that one on the dish 
would taste’, and she ate the second fish also. In this manner 
she proceeded till she had finished all but one; and when her 
husband came home, she presented him with a dish of rice , 
and a single fish. The husbandman wondering said, ‘what is 
the matter? | got 24 fish; what about the rest?’ His wife 
gave him the following account of the fish.” 
“You brought 24 fish. A kite fell upon them and took away 
eight; sixteen remained. 
“I took them to the tank for washing and eight swam away 
in the water; eight remained. i 
“I got two bundles of fuel in exchange of two fish. 
"Your good neighbours ought to have a share. ba 
“I| presented them with four; and then only two remained. 
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“I ate one to see how it tastes; there remained only one. 
“Look for that on the dish. 

"If you are a true man cat the bone and keep the fesh 
(for me). 

"Because you have got such a wife as myself, you are fur- 
nished with a true account.’ 

The above two extracts illustratethe easy and simple style 
which is to be found in some of the text-books compiled for the 
college of Fort William in which Dr. Carey taught the Bengali, 
Hindusthani, and Marathi languages. He not only contributed 

very considerably himself to Bengali prose litera- 
— oF Bengal’ ove, but always befriended those who took good 

vernacular work in hand. For instance we find 
that Thakur's Bengali and English Dictionary, an admirable work 
of scholarship, was compiled for the Fort William College in 1805 
at the suggestion of Dr. Carey. He employed Rama Rama 
Vasu and Rajib Lochan to write Pratapaditya Charit and 
Krisna Chandra Charita respectively, the former of which 
appeared. in 1801, and the latter in 1805. 

Thus lived Dr. Carey in Bengal from 1793 whenhe first 
landed here till his death in 1834—one of those 
rare spirits who, crossing the barriers of their 
national prejudices, by dint of that all-embracing brotherhood 
which every true Christian should feel for all men, worked without 
a thought of reward or personal aggrandisement. He and his 
colleague, Mr. J. Marshman, had nothing to bequeath to their 


His colleagues. 


children at death, but enough as heritage to the suffering race 
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whose cause they had espoused, not under obligation or extraneous 
mandate, but according to the dictates of their own consciences 
through which their God spoke to them, Amongst his other 
colleagues the names of Yates, W. Morton (of whom the Rev. J. 
Long says ‘He is one of the ablest Bengali scholars ever produced 
in the country’), and the Rev. J. Pearson deserve a special 
mention as having greatly furthered the cause of our prose 
literature. 


(c) Bengali works writlen by Europeans 


The works written in the vernacular language about this time 
by European writers cover a vast field. We cannot name all of 
them. We confine ourselves to the following list of works, and 
our list even here is not exhaustive as we have not included those 
that deal with Christianity. There isa great literature of tran- 
slations of the Bible and treatises on Christianity which we cannot 
undertake to dwell upon at present. The list below is mainly 
based on the catalogue on vernacular works compiled by the Rev. 
J. Long in 1855. Most of these works were, no doubt, written for 
educational purposes. 

Arithmetic 

1. Smith's zemindary papers, printed at the Sri Ramapore 
press in 1817. 

2. Mr. May’s Arithmetical Table selected from those 
employed in the native schools. Ít was published in 1817 and 
called May-Ganita. 

Ss: Harley First Edition appeared 
from Chinsurah in 1819. | 
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3. Haughton’s Glossary, published in 1825. | 

4. Haughton’s Bengali-to-English Dictionary, published at 
the expense of the Court of Directors in 1833. It contains 40,000 
words. Price Rs. 80. 

9. Marshman’s Bengali Dictionary. Published in 1827,— 
25,000 words. 

6. Marshman’s Bengali and English Dictionary, published 
in 1829, Price Rs. 10. 

7. Rev. J. Pearson's School Dictionary, published in 1829. 

8. Morton's Dictionary. 600 pages, Quarto size. Published 
in 1828. Price Rs. 6. 

9. Mendie’s Abridgement of Johnson's Dictionary (Bengali 
and English), First edition appeared in 1822. 

10. Rozario's Dictionary—!837. Price Rs. 6. 


Ethics and moral tales 


|. Dr. Gilchrist’s Bengali translation of Æsops Fables— 
in 1803. 

2. Upadesakatha or moral tales by Stewart—in 1820. 

3. Sadguna-o-Viryya (95 anecdotes illustrating virtue and 
valour). Price Re. 1-8 as. Compiled by a Serampore Missionary 
in 1829. 

4. Æsop's Fables translated by Marshman. 

5. Hitopadesa by Yates. Published in 1841. 

6. Parasika ltihas by Kneane. 

Geography 

1. Bhugol Evam Jyotis (dialogues on Geography and 
Astronomy) by Pearson. Published in 1824. 

A Map of the world in Bengali by G. Herklotts (1825). 

J. Sutherland's Geography of India. 

Pearce’s Bhugol Vrittanta (Geography)— in 1816. 

Sandy's General Geography in Bengali—in 1842. 
Grammar 

1. Halhed's Bengali Grammar—in 1778. 

2. Carey's Grammar—in 1801. 


ES 
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3. Murray's English Grammar translated into Bengali by 
Rev. J. Pearson—in 1820. 

4. Sir C. Haughton’s Grammar. Price Rs. 15. Published 
in 1821. 

5. J. Robinson's Bengali Grammar (a translation of Carey’s 
Anglo-Bengali Grammar). Pages 109. | 

6. Keat's Bengali Grammar (Ket-Vyakarana). Published 
in 1820. Pages 59. Price 2 as. From 1820-1854 upwards of 
15,000 copies were sold. | 

7. Wenger's Bengali Grammar. Pages 156. Price 
Re. l-4 as. | 


History and Biography 


l. Goldsmith's History of England translated into Bengali 
by Felix Carey in 1819. Pages 412. 

2. Captain Stewart's Moral tales of History with selections 
of historical subjects such as—glimpses of the early days of 
England, with moral instruction, historical anecdotes—illustrative 
of friendship, industry, justice, pride, anger; the arrival of the 
English in India, the Rules of the Permanent Settlement. 

3. Itihas Samuchaya or Epitome of ancient history by 
Pearson. Pages 364. Price Re. 1. This book gives an account 
of the history of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Medea, Persia, Greece 
and Rome. 

4. Prachin Itihas by Pearson. Published in 1839. Pages 
623, compiled from Rollin and Anquetel ; it gives a brief account 


of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes and Persians, 
Grecians, Romans, treating of manners, customs, buildings, 
protini laws, Government and history of those mere 
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8. Daniel Charita by Morton. Pages 345 :—in 1836. 
9. Puravritta Samksepa by J. Marshman ;—1833. Pages 
915. Price Rs. 3. 


10. Bharatvarsiya Itihas by J. Marshman. Two Volumes, 


1831. Price Rs. 8. ` 
I1. Tucker's History of the Jews translated into — by A — 
J. Kempbell. Pages 257. 18345. — 


12. Muhammad Jiban Charit by Rev. J. Long. Pages 121. 
Founded exclusively on Arabic authorities as given in the works 
of Sprenger, Welie, and Caussin de Percival—treats of Geography, 
Natural History and religious state of Arabia previous to 
Mahammad's time, Mahammad's youthful days, his trading, 
when 40 years old he announces a new faith, opposition of his 
relatives, becomes a warrior, his polygamy, messages to foreign 
rulers, regulations for his followers: death in the midst of his > 
plans. ““The second part now in the press will take in the 
spread of Moslemism, the Koran, Moslemism as at present, the 
festivals and sects of the Muhommedans.”* 
Medicine 
|. Carey's Bengali Anatomy (Haravali Vidya). Pages 638. 
Price Rs. 6. Published from the Serampore Press in 1820. 
Designed in 1818 to form the first part of a Bengali Encyclo- 
pzedia, to consist chiefly of translation of * esteemed compendiums 
of European art and science.’ 
2. Bachelor's Medical Guide. Pages 358. Price Re. |. 
Mensuration 
1. Robinson's Bengali Mensuration (Bhumi Parimana)— 1850. 
The author was an Inspector of Government Schools in Assam 
and the neighbouring districts. This work gives the elements of 
land-surveying and rules for finding the areas of 16 plain figures. 
a ‘It contains 10 problems—-to find the area of a square, of a 
rectangular parallelogram : an oblique-angled parallelogram, a 
4. trapezium, a circle, ellipse, two sides of sete style See 
triangle, a — triangle.” | 
* inen * se — sy ig tn aa 
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Readers 


I. Yule's Spelling Book—Sisu Bodhoday. A spelling book 
with short sentences and verses for reading. 

2. WHaughton'’s Selections, containing 10 stories from the 
Tota Itihas, 4 from the Vatris Simhasan and 4 from the Puru's 
Pariksa. Published in 1822. Price Rs. 10. 

3. Ksetra Bhagan Vivaran or Agri-horticultural Transac- 
tions by J. Marshman, pages 730. Published in 1831 in two 
volumes. 

4. Sisu Siksa or Object Lessons by J]. Weitbrecht in 1852. 

5. Prasnavali by the Rev. J. Long. This book contains 
questions on the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, taken 
from objects in this country—designed to call forth the curiosity of 
the young people, and show them the wonders existing in common 
objects around them. 

Natural Philosophy 


|. Padartha Vidya Sara or Natural Philosophy and History 
by Yates, compiled from Martinet’s Catechism of Nature, 
William's Preceptor’s Assistance and Bayley's Useful Knowledge, 
designed as an easy entrance to the path of science—treats of the 
properties of matter—ihe firmament and heavenly bodies, air, 
wind, vapour, rain, earth, man, animals, birds, fishes, insects, 
worms, plants, flowers, grass, grain, minerals and miscellaneous 
productions. Published in 1825. 

2. Yate'’s Padartha Vidya, 1824. Pages 91. 

3. Kimiya Vidya Sara or Chemistry by Mack, pages 337. 
Price Rs. 2-8 as.—Treats of Chemical forces, Gilan Light, 
Electricity, Chemical substances, Oxygen, Chloride; Bromine, 
Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Carbon, Bo 
Selenium, the steam engine. à 





— Pearson's Path ov ere View 
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2. Patra Kaumudi, composed by the Rev. J. Pearson, 
contains 286 letters on familiar subjects, commercial and familiar 
correspondence, forms of leases, zemindary accounts and other 
forms in common use. First edition 1819, sixth edition 1852 ; 
8,500 copies sold within this period. 

3. Pathavali by the Rev. J. Long—extracts chiefly from 
native works, on the life of a shepherd astronomer, Punjab salt 
mines, silk worms, Moslem saints, frog in a tone, printing the 
wonderful veil, the transparent watch, the tower of Pandua, 
ghata-murders, steam engines, engines, women devoted to Christ, 
a wonderful spring, the gold and silver of Scripture, balloons, 
Ram Mohan Roy, productions of India-tin, lead and copper of 
Scripture, human body, Siamese twins, breathing, sagacity of 
elephants, etc. 

4. Samvad Sara or selections from the native press by the 
Rev. J. Long, 1853. Pages 198. Price 6 as. 

5. Yate’s Prose Selections, Vol. 1, 1847. Pages 428. Price 
Rs. 5. 

6. Prose Selections from Bengali Literature by Yates, Vol. ||, 
Octavo size, pages 407 ; gives 18 tales of a parrot, 9 letters from 
the Lipimala, 14 stories from Vatris Sinhasan, notices of Indian 
kings from the Rajavali, the History of Raja Krisna Chandra Ray 
of Krishnagar, 16 moral tales from the Purusa Pariksa, 5 chapters 
of the Hitopadesa, 9 moral essays from the Jnana Chandrika and 
9 from the Jnanarnava, 4th chapter of the Prabodha Chandrika, 
chapters against idolatry from the Tattva Prakasa, History of Nala 
from the Mahabharata, specimens of Ram Mohan Roy’s hymns, 
selections from two native newspapers. 

7. Wakyavali—Idiomatical exercises by J. Pearson, pages 294. 
Price Re. 1. A phrase-book with examples of words alphabeti- 
cally arranged ; ‘very useful for either natives wishing to learn 
colloquial English idoms or Europeans wishing to know 
Bengali dialogues.’ Forms of letters and notes ; appeared in 
1819. 

8. Sara Sangraha by Yates, 1845. 

93— 12368 
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We have quite a large number of Law books translated into 
Bengali by European writers. Forster's translation of the Regula- 
tions of 1793, a work of about 400 pages,—is a curiosity both as 
to style and typography. We have besides the Regulations of 
1802-1809, pages 504, translated by Turnbull and Sutherland; 
Ditto, 1816-1821 by Wynch ; the Navavidhan or abstract of 
miscellaneous Regulations of 1793-1824 ; "Dewani Ain Sar and 
Raj Samparkiya Ain (in two volumes) by Marshman and many 
other works of this nature. 

9. In 1818, a Bengali Encyclopædia was commenced at 
Serampore, but only one part, Carey's Anatomy, was completed. 
In 1828, the society for translating European sciences with H. 
Wilson as president started the Vijnana Sevadhi, a serial on the 
plan of the Library of useful knowledge. It reached 15 numbers 
embracing Indian Geography, Hydrostatics, Mechanics, Optics, 
Pneumatics and Brougham's discourse on the advantage of 
Science. | 

10. Virgil's Æneid. First book translated into Bengali by 
J. Serjeant, a Civilian and a student of Fort William College, ' 
pages 65 ; it came out in 1805. 

ll. Shakespeare's Tempest, translated into Bengali by 
Monckton, a student of the Fort William College. 

12. First Part, Robinson Crusce. Pages 26]. Translated 
into plain Bengali by the Rev. J. Robinson, illustrated by 18 
wood-cuts. A second edition was published in 1855. 

13. Pilgrim's Progress, translated into ngali in two 
volumes by Felix Carey. 

14. Gladwin's Pleasant Stories, translated into Ben 
George Gallowway in 1840, gahi by 

15- Mylius’ School Dictionary, translated by: J: 3 — 

16. History of a Lion. NG 


l ou. _ Lie of Fatik Chand by the Rev. J. Lan 
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On the 3lst of May, |I818, the first newspaper ever 
MA : printed in any oriental language, was issued 
T rehe pepe irni from the Seramapore Press; it was called 
the Samachara Darpana or the ‘Mirror of 
News.’ It was started jointly by Dr. Marshman and Dr. Ward. 
In February 1818, Dr. Marshman published the Dikdarsan, 
a monthly journal, in which amongst other subjects, there was 
an account of Raja Krisna Chandra of Nadia. k 
The Satya Pradipa by Mr. Townsend,—started in 1850, 
was a most useful paper; it gave a precis of news, correspon- 
dence, wood-cuts with descriptions of objects in art and nature. 
The above list shows that the European writers, chiefly 
missionaries, were the pioneers in all departments of vernacular- 
writing which grew into favour with the 
awakening of Hindu intelligence under British 
rule. Every subject, from the principles of 
Arithmetic, Botany, Astronomy, Anatomy, Chemistry down to 
Law, is comprised in this list. The extraordinary energy dis- 
played by foreign writers in mastering the idioms and technicalities 
of our language, and dealing with such widely divergent subjects, is 
a sure proof of the earnestness of their philanthropic mission. The 
writer of the present treatise can hardly refrain from giving 
expression to his gratitude, while reviewing these works, for the 
o EPRE given by them to the Bengali mind in acquiring the 
, knowledge so essential for the needs of modern civilisation. 
They laid the foundations upon which the vast fabric of our 
present-day literature is based—a literature which, though neces- 
sarily lacking in originality, chiefly consisting as it does of 
translations and compilations, promises to rise to universal esteem 
under favourable circumstances when it shall have passed its 
ia noviciate in acquiring all that it can assimilate from the vast 
g resources of occidental learning. 


The impetus given 
by European writers. 
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(d) A New Ideal in the couniry 


In the chapter on the Puranic Renaissance, we noticed how 
mythological stories, fraught with a spirit of noble martyrdom 


| and sacrifice, had elevated the minds of the 
Contact with the 


West, people, and helped in spiritualising them. 


The Puranic revivalists had held the earliest 
torch to enlighten our masses after Buddhism had declined in the 
country. The efforts of the missionaries and European scholars 
in giving culture through the medium of Bengali, now again after 
a lapse of 700 years, served to awaken the Bengalee mind to the 
consciousness of new ideas, the ideas of western civilisation. 

It was as if home stayers of Bengal had suddenly left the 


~ precints of home and launched out into the wide world. Hitherto 


A wut the highest and noblest ideas that had inspired 

the Hindu mind in Bengal had drawn their 
impetus from home and from domestic life. Obedience to 
parents, loyalty to husband, devotion to brothers and sacrifices 
to be undergone for guests, servants and relations, had all been 
elevated to the highest virtues, and the Puranas had supplied 
inexhaustible examples, illustrating each of these qualities. Rama 
who left the throne and became an ascetic, and Bhisma, who 
took the vow of celibacy, foregoing his rightful claims to the 
throne of Indraprastha, typify the highest example of fil 
obedience. Sita, Savitri, Damayanti, Sakuntala and Behula in the 
past and hundreds of those in the later age who courted death 
on the funeral pyre of their husbands, showed that the ideal of 
nuptial duties in this land was capable of raising women to the 
* vest. martyrdom, Hanuman typifies devotion toa master, 
and Ekalavya, to the religious preceptor. The home s the 
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of the soul and the world. Indeed, in a place where a joint and 
undivided family system required a man to live and eat together 
with all his near kinsmen, it would be impossible to live in 
harmony without elevating the domestic duties into the highest 
virtues. Hence no other nation has ever given so high a value 
to domestic duties, identifying them so closely with the spiritual. 
The literature of a race inspired with such ideas has a unique 
value. Its scope may be comparatively small, but within its 
own narrow limits, it is deeper and purer than one could expect 
from a literature covering a wider range. The Bengali literature 
of the past had been reserved for the Bengalees alone; a fact 
which gives it an original character, displaying the subtle turns 
of the intellectual and spiritual qualities of the race; and one, 
who may feel interested in studying our national ideas and 
aspirations, would do well to read this ancient literature, which, 
for a century after the English conquest, lay neglected and 
uncared for,—consigned to the care of the Batatala publishing 
agencies of Calcutta. 
From the home to the world—it was a descent from the 
Himalayas to the plains, —from the lofty spiritual idea permeating 
the Hindu home,—the visions of the beatitude 
— and the which it was the dream of every great Hindu 
to attain,—to the matter-of-fact world and to 
an observation of things that are taking shape and changing all 
around:—from the great example of Bhisma and Rama— 
cherished in the heart of every Hindu—the loftiest like the loftiest 
peak of the Himalayas,—to the stories of Duval’s assiduity in 
learning, and Sir Philiph Sydney's offering his cup of water 
to the dying soldier ;—from the pursuit and acquisition of Yoga 
to the knowledge of Geographical catechism,—to be able to point 
‘out Popocatapetl on a map of the globe,—from the celestial | 
songs of Radha and Krisna, which, while gratifying all our 
yearnings for the loftiest of human love, have kept a door 
constantly open heaven wards,—to the stories of Paul and 
Virginia or of Æneas and Dido,—the descent is as great as one 
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from the Himalayas to the plains. Buta race of people confined 
within the narrow grooves of their own thoughts were dragged 
out to observe the wonders of the world, of which they had 
hitherto known nothing, nor cared to know,—nipping in the bud all 
curiosity about the material world by fabrication of monstrous 
stories to explain the origin of things. To explain earthquakes, 
they had fabricated the story of Vasuki, the great serpent who 
upholds the earth, as shaking his hydra-heads a little. To 
explain the origin of the universe they had invented the story 
of the golden*egg that burst ; with regard to the sea their idea 
was, that there were seven seas—one of curd, one of wine, 
one of salt, one of milk, and so forth; and as to the earth, that 
it consisted of seven islands and had a triangular shape. I do 
not mean to say that the race, who first formulated the principles 
of Arithmetic, Trigonometry, Geometry and Astronomy, and 
from whom the world learned these sciences, was so stupid as not 
to know the simple truths of Physical Geography; a Bhaskara- 
charyya or a Varahamihira certainly knew them, and many things 
more, in advance of their age. But after the revival of Hinduism 
the spirit of inquiry had been directed from the material to the 
metaphysical world; the masses cared not to know the facts 
or the laws of external world, and were content with fables 
regarding them, because the temporal had no longer any 
attraction for them. They took the same interest in the outer 
world as a globe-trotter takes in what he sees. Their knowledge 
of their surroundings was as superficial and as full of mistakes 
as that of one who merely passes through a country, thinking 
that this is not his true home. The Hindus showed the subtlest 


es knowledge with regard to that world which they considered to | 
Be the only real one, and thei Metaphysics is a mixture of the 
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a race who owing to their keen intellectual powers can at once 
enter upon a new field, as soon as it is presented to them. 
European hand-books and manuals took them by surprise. 
They disclosed a world to them of which they knew nothing. 
They saw in the civilisation of Europe a success and acquisition 
of power which struck them with wonder and they became 
willing disciples of the new teachers. In the passionate sincerity 
of our race to acquire new kno wledge, they forgot their wonder- 
ful success in metaphysical learning, and their great spirituality, 
and felt that they were dwarfed in the presence of that great 
materialistic civilisation which, armed with thunder and lightning 
and with the tremendous power of steam, stood knocking at 


_ their door—demanding audience. 


Young Bengal, as the new generation of the Bengalees were 
then called, became thoroughly anglicised in spirit. They 
exulted in Shakespeare s dramas and Milton's poetry; they read 
Schiller’s Robbers and Goethe’s Faust; they could name all the 
English dramatists of the Elizabethan Age—Marlowe, Philip 
Massinger, Ford, John Webster, Ben Johnson 
| and Shirley and reproduce from memory lines 
from still earlier dramatists and from Holinshed's Chronicles 
which Shakespeare had improved on, in many a noble line. 
They grew mad after Shelley's Epipsychidion and Keat’s Hyperion. 
Poor Chandidas, poor Vidyapati and Kavi Kankan! The tears 
of your departed spirit fell on the big towns of Bengal which lay 
under the charm of European influence,—mixed with nocturnal 
dews and unheeded by Young Bengal, who despised their 
own country from the bottom of their hearts and yet posed as 
representatives of the people in public meetings ! 


** Young Bengal.” 


. (a) The College of Fort William 


The “College of Fort William established by Lord W. 


EDA was an institution, je which: having directly in view he 
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imparting of knowledge of different languages and other subjects 
to the European candidates for the Civil Service, proved to be 
a bond of sympathy and good will between the rulers and the 
ruled. The test of proficiency was high and severe. It was 
laid down that ** Before any Civilian could obtain a degree, he 
was required to demonstrate his knowledge of the native lan- 
guages by holding in regard to the service in Bengal, four 
disputations in the Persian or Bengali language before all 
Calcutta in an august assembly comprised of the natives 

of rank and learning, Rajas, Foreign 
vemacular ementini Ministers, Pundits and Munsies.”’ It was 

further ordained that ‘‘ no promotion was to 
be given in the public service throughout India m any branch 
of the service held by Civilians except through the channel of 
the College.” 

This College was a place where the European candidates for 
the Civil Service, European professors and some of the best Indian - 
intellects met on terms of intimacy. It was not a meeting between 
officers and their subordinates which necessarily becomes formal 
for the discharge of official functions, but of those who made it a 
great point of their earnest endeavours to understand one another 
mutually. The study of the oriental languages, a high standard of 
proficiency in which was made compulsory, enabled the Civilians 
to comprehend the inner feelings and ideals of the vast population 
whom they were called upon to rule. The College of Fort 
William produced the most salutary results, creating a sympathetic 
attitude in European minds towards the native community, and 
both sections derived great profit from an interchange of thoughts. | 

iw) An the case of our countrymen, this result was manifest in the 
iss of European manners and in the preference given to — 

| the civilisation of the west, and in the case of the European Civil 

A servants, å in their sympathetic airtel tears, — € 2 ale o 
co vd in the hearty i 
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“lhe range of studies marked out for the students in the 
olhe vast Janie ol College was very extensive. It embraced the 
modern languages of Europe, the Greek, Latin 

and English Classics; Geography and Mathematics; general 


History, Botany, Chemistry and Astronomy: Ethics and Juris- 
prudence, the laws of nations—of England, and in reference to 


Indian studies the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindustani, Bengali, 
Telegu, Mahratta, Tamil and Canarese languages and the history 
of the antiquities of Hindustan and the Dacan..... The 
college was considered one of the most important departments of 
the State,and the Senior members of the Government were 
required in virtue of their office, to take a share in its manage- 
ment. Lord Wellesley proposed to erect a spacious and magni- 
ficent edifice for the institution in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Calcutta at Garden Reach, suitable for the accommodation of all 
professors and 500 students with a public hall, library, chapel and 
other requisite apartments.’ 

“Such was the grand institution which, Lord -Wellesley 
projected to qualify the public functionaries for their official duties. 
It was the noblest and most comprehensive plan of usefulness 
which had been devised since the Factory had grown into an 
Empire." 

““The incitements to exertion in the College of Fort William 
were of the highest and most effective nature and its moral, 
economical and religious discipline such as was admirably calcula- 
ted to promote all that was virtuous and useful in civil society.” 

“Several of those who attained the highest posts in the 
empire, and many, who, if they did not reach such a proud 
eminence yet departed with the esteem of the high, and confidence 
of the lowly, laid the foundation of future success within the 
precincts of the College. The well-known names of Macnaghton, 
Bayley, Jenkins, Haughton, Prinsep and others, are sufficient to 
prove the justness of this observation.’ t 


* Memoirs of Dr. Buchanan, Vol. |, page 208. 
t Calcutta Review, Vol. V. 
(M@—12368 a 
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(b) The Pundits‘of the College 


The movement for undertaking literary and scientific works 
in Bengali prose, mainly initiated by the Europeans, served to 
evoke the zeal of the enlightened native community who pursued 
it with great vigour and activity. Some of the best prose works, 
on the lines indicated in the vernacular writings of Europeans, 
were compiled by the ‘Pundits’ of the Fort William College, where 
Dr. Carey, as a professor of the vernacular languages, wielded a 
great influence, and was ever ready to render all possible help to 
all undertakings to promote the cause of vernacular literature. The 
works written by Bengali authors in this period mainly follow 
European models in style, and the best of them, making all 
possible allowances, scarcely possess the worth of second class 
literary productions, whereas most of the others, while embody- 
ing rudimentary information in all departmentsof useful know- 
ledge, are mere translations of European works—mostly school- 
books. 

The Pundits of the Fort William College, as I have said, 
wrote many Bengali prose works about this time which enjoyed 
great popularity not only with the native community but with 
the Europeans, especially the candidates for Civil Service Examina- 
tion who had to read them as text-books in that College. 

“At the head of the establishment of Pundits,’* (at the Fort 

— William College) writes |. C. Marshman in his 
history of Seramapore Mission, stood ‘Mrityun- 

jay, who although a native of Orissa,* usually regarded as the 
Boeotia of the country, was a colossus of literature. He bore a 
strong resemblance to our great lexicographer not only by his 
stupendous acquirements and the soundness of his critical judg- 
ments but also in his rough features and unwieldy figure. His 
knowledge of the Sanskrit classics was unrivalled, and his Bengali 
composition has never been surpassed for ease, simplicity and 
< Carey sat under his instruction two or — hours 
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daily while in Calcutta, and the effect of his intercourse was 
speedily visible in the superior accuracy and purity of his tran- 
slations. Inthe English preface to the Probodha Chandrika, 
Marshman says of Mrityunjay as ‘‘one of the most profound 
scholars of the age.” 

Of the Bengali works written by Mrityunjay his Prabodha 
Chandrika is a monument of learning ; it contains dissertations on 
Hindu Astronomy, Rhetoric, Law, Logic, Philosophy and other 
branches of learning of which the author was a perfect master. He 
makes a curious hotch-potch of the whole by combining the serious 
with the comic. The metaphysical subjects are huddled up with 
colloguies of artisans and rustics, and the whole is treated without 
much care for arrangement or system. The book was written in 
1813. An edition of it appeared in 1833 after the author's 
death. Marshman further says in the preface, “the book is 
written in the purest Bengali of which indeed it may be considered 
one of the most beautiful specimens......... Any person who can 
comprehend the present work and enter into the spirit of its 
beauties may‘justly consider himself master of the language." 
Mrityunjay Tarkalankar wrote Rajavali in 1808. It traces the 
history of India from the earliest time down to Timur. Mr. Ward 
in his work on the Hindus bestows a high encomium upon this 
book. It contains some of the traditions about ancient Hindu 
kings, which may be of much help to the students of Indian 
history in substantiating thereby some of the informations derived 
from copper-plate inscriptions and other historical sources. The 
book is written in a simple style, though some of the expressions 
used by the learned author appear quaint to us, owing to the lapse 
of years. Mrityunjay’s third work Vatrisa-sinhasana is a collec- 
tion of tales illustrative of Vikramaditya’s romantic self-denial and 
liberality to a beggar, to a Brahmin, to a scholar, to the poor, 
to a pundit and to an enemy. : 

Though the: Pundit lived in close touch with his distinguished 
European students, and was highly admired by them for his 
learning and character, he was an orthodox Hindu all his life. 
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His pamphlet called “a defence of idolatry’’ shows the sweep of 
his scholarly arguments and the sincerity of his conviction in 
defending the creed of his forefathers. Mrityunjay translated the 
Sanskrit work Hitopadesa into Bengali. The book appeared in 
1801.  ““It treats of friendship, discord, war and peace in 42 
fables, in which after the manner of Æsop, animals are intro- 
duced to teach Ethics. The original, like Telemachus, was written 
for the ethical instruction of a king's son at Palibothera."’ 

Mrityunjay also translated from Sanskrit a treatise on the 
Hindu law of inheritance. 

Next to Mrityunjay, we find Rama Rama Vasu—a Kayastha 
held in high esteem by the Europeans at Fort 
William College, for his great learning in 
different oriental languages. Says Dr. Carey about him ““a more 
devout scholar than him | did never see." “Rama Rama Vasu 
was born towards the end of the |8th century at Chinsura. He 
got this early education ina pathasala at the village of Nimta, a 
place in 24-Parganas, already noted as the birth-place of 
the old poet Krisna Rama. ‘* Ram Vasu ' writes Dr. Carey 
** before his 16th year became a perfect master of Persian and 
Arabic. His knowledge of Sanskrit was not less worthy of 
note.......... He was of a peculiar turn of mind. Though 
amiable in manners and honest in dealings he was a rude 
and unkind Hindu if any body did him wrong.’ Rama Ram 
Vasu was appointed as a Pundit in the Fort William College 
in 1800, but owing to difference of opinion, resigned his ‘ean 
shortly after. 

Rama Vasu's Pratapaditya Charita published in 1801 
at Serampore was one of. the first works written in 
‘modern prose. “Its style, a kind of Mosaic, half Persian 
half f half Bengali, indicates the pernicious influence which, the 

had exercised er the Sanskrit-derived lan s.’ 


Rama Rama Vasu 
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Pratapaditya, the last king of the Sagara island by Rama Vasu, 
(page 156). The Rev. J. Long also condemns this style of the 
book as corrupted by an admixture of Persian, but this estimate. 
| must say, is not just, for in the descriptions of wars and. 
court-affairs the language could not in those days avoid a mixture 
of Persian in which all court affairs were managed even in the 
States under the control of Hindu Rajas. The great Sanskrit 
scholar and poet Bharat Chandra himself, who introduced some 
of the choicest Sanskrit metres in Bengali, could not describe war 
or court scenes without having recourse to Persian words. In 
describing domestic or religious matters Rama Vasu generally 
avoided Persian and Arabic words. His style is quaint and 
affected; at any rate as one of the éarliest specimens of modern 
Bengali prose we may often excuse his faults, and be prepared 
to admit that he wrote a connected story in an interesting and 
lively manner. The other works by Rama Vasu were his 
(1) Lipimala, or a guide to letter-writing containing a number of 
models for letters. This treats also of business, religion, and 
Arithmetic,—printed at the Seramapore Press in 1802. (2) Attack 
on Brahmins. Rama Vasu was a friend of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy who had kindly revised the MS. of Pratapaditya Charit 
before it was published. From some of his writings it appears 
that he favoured the views of his enlightened friend. 
Two other works written by Pundits of the Fort William 
iS Cia alg OURS respectively are (|) Tota Itihas by 
Rajib Lochan. Chandi Charan Munsi which appeared in 1826, 
(2) Krisna Chandra Charit by Rajib Lochan Mukhopadhaya, 
which came out in 1805. The style of both these works is 
elegant. We quote an extract from Rajib Lochan’s Krisna 
Chandra Charit. Raja Krisna Chandra of Navadvipa, an 
account of whom we gave in a foregoing chapter, is the subject 
of this memoir. The Raja, called by the Rev. J. Long “ The 
Augustas of the East’ was a great friend of the English, and had 
been chiefly instrumental in persuading Mirzafar and other leading 
men of Bengal to form a secret alliance with them on the eve of 
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the memorable battle of Plassey. The extract refers to the defeat 
of Sirajuddaulla, his destitution and miserable erd. 
*** The English next came to the field of Plassey and began 
Kina Chanda tO fight. The soldiers of the Nawab saw that. 
Chart. their great generals were fighting in a half- 
hearted manner and that the volley of fre opened on them by the 
English was killing hundreds of them. In deep dismay many 
died fighting desperately. Mohan Das, a general of the Nawab 
saw that the fghting was not conducted as it should be, and 
informed the Nawab that some of his generals had conspired 
against him and were trying to bring ruin upon him. The Nawab 
wonderingly asked how that could be? Mohan Das submitted 
that the Commander-in-Chief Mirzafar Khan had made a secret 
league with the English and was not fighting. Mohan Das 
wanted an army to lead to the field to destroy them and warned 
the Nawab against placing confidence on any one at sucha 
critical hour. He advised his master besides to keep a close 
watch, and guard the eastern gate with the remaining army. The 
Nawab was alarmed at this information, and placed Mohan Das 
at the head of 25,000 soldiers, and gave him every encourage- 
The assansinationof ment to ight at Plassey. Mohan Das began to 
eta Mate fight with remarkable zeal, which alarmed the . 


+ “eja zattan atawa tay setia mita Sse sga aaa ates 
Ral satel tae naa crits ca Ega 2 tataa) mattata sfai qF 
Fa a em Bata mire se we cate NTEN farete | fe fa 
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English; Mirzafar saw that matters would not stand well for him 
if Mohan Das should gain the victory over the English and the 
present Nawab continue to reign, the lives of all of them 
would be forfeited. So it appeared to him of vital impor- 
tance to check Mohan Das. Apprehending dire disaster, 
Mirzafar sent a messenger who declared himself as bear- 
ing a message from the Nawab to Mohan Das. He 
said that it was the order of the Nawab that the General 
should at once appear before him. Mohan Das said that it 
was not possible for him at that stage of the fight to leave the 
battle-feld. The carrier of the false message said, “How is it 
that you do not obey the Nawab?" Mohan Das now felt sure 
that it was all atrick. Why should the Nawab call him at such 
an hour? So he at once beheaded the man and resumed the 
heht. Mirzafar was terror-struck; he thought all hope would 
be gone if things were allowed to continue in that manner any 
longer. So he called in a relation of his own, and ordered him 
to go asa soldier of the English and kill Mohan Das. That 
Flisht of the Nawab, Person immediately took a gun with him and 

going close to Mohan Das fired at him; so fell . 
Mohan Das. The army of the Nawab dispersed and fled and 


the English were victorious. 


atsa wt Beaters eataa sta ata a aata ates ata witira aacefa 
ata aas waaa atsa wince faataa sfers sês Sete facasat 
fani attcaa 7S assa caters Maree |) CA asa Fines Sia atta - 
aata utes tfta Se syal cea etn sfa otf ad syi afan 
fe esta wa) aaa gs sisa wif aatal IER 3) Maa atA 
aasal sfaq aasa siga, aam ataata sates caa tfen aj 
egies, fan fant. qaa farsra ‘efan faata aaa sfata mis | 
demeni ata faensal whin afe eme en ee arie sagat Stat 
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‘*Sirajuddaulla heard all and saw that there was no way 
to escape, so he thought it prudent to beat a retreat. He 


embarked on a boat and fled. Mirzafar Ali Khan brought all. 


this to the notice of the English General, and going to the 
Fort of Murshidabad hoisted the English flag whereby all 
knew that the noble people of England had gained the victory. 
toy. of th They were all so delighted at the event that 
the vietsty of the they began to shout for joy and play on 
English. ‘ > : 
various instruments of music. People of 
the higher classes went in great numbers with presents to the 
English General, who received them cordially, and ordered 
that all officers of the State should continue in their offices. 
He distributed tokens of his favour, moreover, among them. 
They placed Mirzafar Ali on the throne of Murshidabad 
and instructed the officers to carry on official work with 
care, so that the empire might flourish and the poor might 
not suffer. The officers began to work as they were bidden. 
“After his defeat the Nawab in the course of his flight 
The sadend ofthe became oppressed with hunger: for three days 
Eee. he had had no meal, and when on the fourth 
his boat was passing by the abode of a fakir he ordered a 


man to go to him and tell him that a certain man was very ill and 


ca mala SWUH Ae gute sia Sfar) aca aca fatabal SAWA 
cala ACS ami ate, Wida Caw Cad) sga, qaaa ails sula zgra vasa 
sfai Sere fea sian AA atasa Sai atan sfacna; cca Bata 
ataa fam ase aqieta farara Sha daerratia ata gatara Aces 
oq sf Sect Astal tega fra nata fya Beare qatuna Wa 
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that he wanted to eat food at his place. The fakir hearing this 
came near to the boat, and recognised the Nawab, who looked 
exceedingly pale. He thought "‘ once upon a time the Nawab 
oppressed me and now the time for retaliation has come. | shall 
bring him up to Mirzafar."" But with joined palms he said “| 
am arranging the dinner quickly, so that you may continue your 
journey as soon as possible after partaking of it.” The Nawab 
was highly pleased with the courteous reception thus given him 
by the fakir, and went to his house in great confidence. The 
fakir began to make arrangements for the meal, but in the 
meantime he had sent a secret message to an officer of Mirzafar 
reporting that the Nawab was fleeing and that he should lose no 
time in seizing him. As soon as the officer got this information 
he hastened to the fakir’s abode with a body of men, seized the 
Nawab and sent him to Murshidabad.”’ 
The Fort William College with its glorious record of useful- 
SA I, in the various departments of knowledge— 
College dissolved in and, what particularly interests us, its 
oe labours in the cause of Bengali prose literature, 
gradually lost its importance from the time of the foundation 
of Haileybury College ia 1807, till its final extinction in 1854. 
The Bengali prose works written by various authors early in 
the 19th century, though occasionally encumbered with compound 
words and quaint and high flown style, often show great 
erudition, as the writers were all learned Pundits. They enriched 


fsf atsta sfaces whee 8 as sas fant cateta faxd arias 
cofam aga ANA BIG faa ava) Shea AHN gata aS Fat farsal 
afin, aata atan sha aja gars wife fan fre) matata A THe 


fasts shufaa stata cate mba Fate nanti sR Sayed afaa Siten 


wa sA eres ofa, atata AKA corsa shu ciate FFA | wi eta 
Con qes aaa maja Ge Seal sfa apes saa farai efra 
atonta mican sacs afte aa faso vate Daereatiaiteas Stee 
fom Stare nie fen, ce Atta atawa data Sisal ata, Corre Sree 
wa) aata aaeteatiy Aaa cate a ANI TA Ai CAF AT IFA FT 
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the prose literature by translations either from English or from 
the Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian languages. These works were 
generally compiled with great care; and considering the disadvan- 
tages from which the early labourers in any field must always 
suffer, we may excuse many of their inevitable short-comings. 


Personally, we have hitherto neglected the literature of this period 


being repelled, on the one hand, by the quaint bombastic style of 
our learned countrymen, and by the errors in idiom, on the other, 
into which European writers of Bengali have so frequently 
fallen. But this was an age in which Bengali prose had been 
taken up in earnest by men who spared no pains to contribute to 
its development; and there is surely much in these writings which 
will repay careful perusal by the writers of Bengal at the present 


day. 


(c) The Rev. K. M. Banerjee and other authors who 
followed in the wake of European writers. A list of their 
publications. 


Foremost amongst those who laboured in the field of Bengali 
prose under the influence of English education and the 
missionaries, was the Rev. K. M. Banerjee. 

Born in 1813 at Calcutta, this scholar was trained in the 


Hindu College and was one of the most diligent pupils and 


admirers of Dr. Rozario whose influence upon ‘‘ Young Bengal ’ 
was unbounded in his time. His pupils were imbued with 
European tastes, and though many of them rose to great eminence 
— in later times, nearly all of them es | 
. orthodox religion and by their 
conduct created great alarm in ane mind 
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hig abuse of those who happened to hold a different view from 
himself in matters of religion and used to call the illustrious Radha 
Kanta Deb, who was one of the leaders of the orthodox com- 
munity, by the name of Gadha Kanta, the word “ gadha” 
meaning an ass. 

Krisna Mohan embraced Christianity in 1832, and after 
the hey-day of his youth had passed, he was held in high esteem 
by Europeans as well as by our countrymen for the soundness of 
his views, his great scholarship and his coolness of temper. 

His chief work in Bengali was the Vidya Kalpa Druma 

Hie Encyeleadin Encyclopædia Bengalensis. It was started 
Bengalensis. under the patronage of the Government in | 846, 
and dedicated by permission to the Governor-General of India. 
The following are some of the subjects which the Encyclopzedia 
was designed to embrace :— 

(1). Ancient History —Egypt, Babylon, Greece, Rome, 
India. Manners, Customs, opinions etc., of the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Hindus and other 
Asian nations. | 

(2). Modern History—of Europe, England, India, Bengal, 
America, etc. 

(3). - Science, Geography, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, etc. 

(4). Biographies of eminent men,—politicians, scholars, etc. 
European and Asian, ancient, and modern, more after the form 
of Cornelius Nepos, than the more elaborate work of Plutarch. 

(5). Miscellaneous readings containing detached pieces of 
various kinds adapted to the comprehension of the people of 
Bengal. Anecdotes, orations, speeches, accounts of travels and 





voyages. 

Thirteen volumes of the projected Encyclopedia came 
out, viz :—. - 

1. History of Rome, Vol. us 
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4. Geometry, Vol. II. 8 
» 5. Miscellaneous, extracts, Vol. |. 

6. Do. 5 Vol. H, 

7. Biography (containing the lives of Confucius, Plato 


Alfred, and Vikramaditya). 

8. History of Egypt. 

9. Geography. 

10. Moral tales. 

11. Watt, “On The Mind,’ Vol. 1. 

12. Do, , Vol. Il. 

13. Life of Galileo. 

The Encyclopædia contains much useful information for the 
enlightenment of the Bengal public who had hitherto had no 
knowledge of the outside world, but it shows no original research 
in any field by the compiler, consisting, as it does, mainly of tran- 
slations from standard European writers. The VidyaKalpa Druma 
by Dr. K. M. Banerjee and the Vividhartha Sangraha by Dr. 
Rajendra Lala Mitra (started in 1851) are two monuments of patient 
labour giving up-to-date information in the fields of Science and 
Art, which was so essential for the dissemination of useful know- 
ledge among our countrymen in the earlier half of the 19th century. 

There was at the time quite a legion of Bengali works on 
the aforesaid lines, most of which have sunk 
into oblivion, after their brief day of usefulness 
in enlightening the masses of Bengal; and we can only name 
some of them to show in what direction the wind blew in our 
literature. For the list furnished below we have had to depend 
ew upon the descriptive catalogue of na books by the 
Rev. J. Long, eet in 1033. 


A list of publications. 
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industry with Radha Kanta’s famous Sabda Kalpa Druma.” 
The price of the book was Rs. 50 per copy. 

2. Sabda Sindhu—translation of the Amara Kosa in Bengali 

by Pitambar Mukerjea of Uttarpara, 1909. 
age Rama Kisan’s Vocabulary—English, Latin and Bengali, 

4. Anglo-Bengali Dictionary by Tara Chand (75,000 
words). Price Rs. 6. 

9. Dictionary by Jay Gopal. 

6. Do. by Laksmi Narayan. 

l. Sabda Kalpa Tarangini by Jagannath Mallik. 

These three works, all published in 1838, give suitable 
Bengali substitutes for the Persian terms prevalent in courts. 

8. Dictionary by Jay Narayan Sarma, (16,000 words), 
1838. 

9. Ratna Haldar’s Vangabhidhana (6224 words), 1839. 

10. Anglo-Bengali Dictionary by Radhanath De & Co, 
A vocabulary giving the meaning of words relating to Grammar, 
Heaven, Earth, the Body, Natural Objects, Apparel, Minerals, 
and Agriculture, 1850. 

||. Parasikabhidhana or Persian and Bengali Dictionary by 
Jay Gopal, 1840;—contains about 2500 Persian — arranged 
alphabetically with the wW” meanings. 

Grammar. 12. Géa&nga Kisore Bhattacharyya’s Vyakarana. 

13. A Bengali translation of the Mugdhabodha by Mathura 
Mohan Dutta of Chinsura, 1819. 

14. Bhasa Vyakarana, 1823. 

15. Ram Mohan Roy's Vyakarana, 1833. 

16. Braja Kisore’s Bengali Grammar, 1845. 

17. Bhagavan Chandra’s Bengali Grammar, 1845. 

18. Sanskrit Grammar in Bengali by Devendra Nath Tagore, 
1845. Part I * Extends to Pronouns—gives the rules of Sandhi 
and the declensions written after the European system of Philo- 
logy,—simple, well illustrated by examples," published by the 
Tattva Bodhini Sabha. 
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19. Syama Charan’s Anglo Bengali Grammar, pages 408— 
the most elaborate grammar that had appeared up to that time. 
Government patronised it liberally, taking 100 copies at Ks. 10 
per copy ;—contains much information on the prosody of Bengali 
poetry, 

20. History of India by G ovinda Chandra Sen, 
1836. 

21. History of Bengal—a translation of Marshman’s history, 
pages 337, 1840. 

22. WVangala Itihas by Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar from 
the battle of Plassey down to Lord William Bentinck’s adminis- 
tration, 1849. 

23. History of the Punjab by Raj Narayan Banerji, pages 
194, gives much information respecting the Punjab, Kashmir, 
Kabul, Kandahar and the country of the Sikhs, derived from 
the Raja Tarangini. Ain-i-Akbari, Seyar Mutakharin, Prinsep’s 
Life of Ranjit Singh, Lawrence's adventure in*the Punjab and 
MacGregor's Sikhs. 

24. Rome Puravritta by K. M. Banerji, pages 610. 

25. Bharatvarser Itihas by Vaidya Nath Banerji. Two 
volumes, pages 332, 1848. Compiled from Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Rajavali, Books Gazetteer, 
Marshman’s History of Bengal, etc. One object of this book 
was to oppose the views given in Maf€hman’s India, which the 
author thinks too unfavourable to the Brahmins and in favour 
of Christianity. The book treats of the Chronology of ancient 
Hindu Kings, their residences, mode of government, origin of 
caste and other matters—a defence of Hindu character. | 

26. Bharatvarser Itihas by Gopal Lal Mitra, pages 201, 


History. 
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Marshman’s History of Srirampur Mission: ““ In 1821 a Bengali 
newspaper was started in Calcutta which maintained great 
influence in native circles for many years. It was designated the 
Chandrika, and was edited by Bhavani Charana, a Brahmin of 
great intelligence and considerable learning, though no Pundit, 
remarkable for his tact and energy, which gave him great ascen- 
dency among his fellow countrymen. The journal was intended 
to check the liberal tendencies of the age, and it soon became 
the organ of the orthodox Hindus. During the life of its able 
and astute editor, it was considered the great bulwark of the 
current superstitions. lts success was owing not only to the 
popularity of the opinions which it advocated, but also to the 
charm of a pure and simple style.’’* 

29. Satya Itihas, pages 239, 1830. Sketches of Semi- 
ramis, Sesostris, Homer, Lycurgus, Socrates, Demosthenes and 
Alexander. 

30. Jivan Charita by Iswar Chandra Sarma, 1849. Lives 
of Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Herschell, Grotius, Linceus, 
Duval, Thomas Jenkins, S. W. Jones: 

31. Ajnana Timira Nasaka, 1838. By Vaidya Nath 
Moral tales and Acharyya of Kanchanpara. 


other subjects. 


32. Prasasti Prakasika, 1842. By Krisna Lal Deb, com- 
piled from original Sanskrit of Vararuchi of the Court of Vikrama- 
ditya ; gives rules according to the Sastras for writing letters— 
the colour and size of the paper, the titles of letters and mode of 
address. Some curious things are to be found in this work, 
such as,—a person is to write to a young girl in red paper with 
red ink: to a great man in gold-coloured letters; to a man of 
middle rank in silver; to a common man on copper or tin coloured 
paper; before marriage on vermilion; a letter to a great man is to 
be six fnger-breadth long; to a person of middle class 18 inches ; 
receiving a letter from a Raja or Guru it is to be laid on the 
head; from a friend on the forehead; from a wife on the breast. 


* Vol: IL p- 241, 
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33. Jnana Kaumudi,’ on letter-writing by Rameswar 
Banerjee of Gopalapur. 

34. Lipi Mala by Rama Rama Vasu, 1801. 

35. Pasvavali (Animal biography) by R. C. Mitra. 

36. Pakhi Vivaran—on birds, by R. C. Mitra, pages 660, 

1834. 

37. Padartha Vidya by P. C. Mitra, 1847. ` 

38. Vividha Patha—Miscellaneous Readings, 1847. 

39, Patradhara by Jay Gopal Tarkalankara, 1821. 

40. Vanarastaka, 1834. By Raja Kali Kissen. A man 
disguised as an ape questions Raja Vikramaditya. 

4l. Stri Siksa Visayaka (on female education) by Gaur 
Mohan De, 1818, gives evidence in simple language in favour of 
the education of Hindu woman ‘‘from the examples of illustrious 
ones both ancient and modern and particularly of Indian females, 
such as Rukmini, Khana, Vidyalankar (?) who gave lectures at 
Benares on the Sastras; Sundari of Faridpur skilled in Logic; 
Ahalya Bai who conversed in Sanskrit and erected many 
buildings. 

42. Stri Durachara—a reply to the above in the language of 
fierce ire published in 1840. 

43. Hita Katha—i00 ethical stories by Raja inte of 


Pulasati. 
44. Jnana Pradipa—moral tales by Gauri Sankar Bhatta- 
charyya, 1848. 


45, Jnana Ratna —selection of morals by Prem Chand Ray, A 
1842, g ves tales and anecdotes to illustrate the following subjects : 
= Duty to parents and teachers—Knowledge and folly. 
3 46. Jnana Chandrika—selection of ethical pieces, 1838, by 
— — Mitra. a uid 


1e d sold "16,00 copies" of 
* 
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book before 1854. The writer was in the employment of the late 

Captain Stewart of Burdwan. 

is 49. Raja Kali Kissen’s “A Lithography of an Orrery,"’ 
826. 

50. Geography and Eclipses by the same author in 1836. 

51. Elementary Geography published by the Tattva Bodhini 
Geography. Sabha, 1840. 

92. Bhugola by Ksetra Mohan Datta, | 840. 

33. Geography of Asia and Europe by the Rev. K. M. 
Banerjee, 1848. 

54. Sandesavali—(Indian Gazetteer), pages 346, by Ram 
Narasinha Ghosh. 

55. Map of the World—the first specimen of a map 
engraved in Bengali, —executed by a Bengalee, Kasi Nath, under 
the superintendence of C. Montague, 1821. 

Geometry. 56, Geometry by K. M. Banerjee, 1846. 

57. Bhuvana Parimana Vidya (Land surveying) by Braja 
Mohan, 1846. : 

58. Chittotkarsa Vidhana—a philosophical work by the 
Rev. K. M. Banerjee, pages 600 in two 
volumes, 1849-50. 

59. Phrenology by Radha Ballabh Das, 1850. 

60. Bramly Vaktrita or Dr. Bramly’s speeches by Uday 
Charan Adhya, 1836. 

61. Atma Raksa by Rajkrisna Mukherjee—Compiled 
from Nidana, 1849. 

62. Dravya Guna by Iswar Chandra Bhattacharyya, 


1835. 
63. Ausadha Kalapavali by Madhu Sudan Gupta, 1849, 


pages 244. 

64. Jala Chikitsa (water cure) by Prema Chand Chaudhuri, 
1850. The writer professes having experienced wonderful benefit 
from .Hydropathy; he points out its advantages in the 
various uses of water applied internally and externally to different 
parts of the body for costiveness, fever, rheumatism, measles. 


Miscellaneous 
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small-pox, dysentery, etc. He forties his arguments by quotations 
from the Hindu Medical Sastras. 
— anad |. Dikdarsana by Seramapore Missionaries, 
Magazines 1816. 
2. Gospel Magazines, 1823. 
3. Brahmanical Magazine by Ram Mohan Roy, 1821. 
4. Sastra Prakasa, 1851. 
5. Jnanodayaby R. C. Mitter, 1831. 
6. Vijnana Sevadhi by Ganga Charan Sen, 1832. 
7. Jnana Sindhu Taranga by Rasik Mallick, 1832. 
8. Four-anna Magazine, 1833. 
9. Vidya Sara Samgraha, 1834. 
10. Vidya Darsana by Aksay Kumar Datta, 1834. 
11. Vidya Darsana by Prasanna Kumar Ghosh. 
12. Kaustubha Kirana by Raj Narayan Mitra, 1846. 


13. Jagatbandhu Patrika edited by the students of the Hinda 
= College, 1846. 


14. Satya Sancharini by Syama Charan Bose, 1846. ; 
15. The Kayastha Kirana, 1846. It gives translations from 
the Puranas and advocates the claims of Kayasthas to wear the 


Brahminical thread. 
16. The Durjana Dimana Navami by Thakurdas Bose, 


“(Tri-monthly), 1846 ;—opposed Young Bengal, defended idolatry, 


had as its symbol the picture of a cross fastened by a charm to 
signify that it would restrain Christian influence. 
17. Hindu Dharma Chandrodaya by Hari Narayan 


Jnana Sancharini—organ S the orthodox community, 


4 


9. The Kavya Ratnakara, edited by dhe studaiie of those 
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22, Rasa Ratnakara by Jadu Nath Pal, 1849. 

23. Satjnana Ranjana by Govinda Chandra Gupta, 1849. 
24. Duraviksanika by Dwarika Nath Majumder, 1850. 
25. Dharma Marma Prakasika from Konnagar, 1850. 


Newspapers. |. Bengal Gazette by Gangadhar Bhatta- 
charyya, 1816. 
2. The Sriramapura Darpana, 1818. 
3. The Kaumudi edited by, Ram Mohan Ray and Bhavani 
Banerjee, 1819. 
4. Chandrika by Bhavani Charan, 1822. [Ít was for many 
years Bengal's ‘* Times of Calcutta.” 
5. Timira Nasaka by Krisna Mohan Das, 1823. 
6. Vanga Duta by Nil ratan Haldar, 1825. 
7. Sudhakara by Prem Chand Ray, 1830. 
8. Prabhakara by Iswar Chandra Gupta, 1830. 
9. Sabha Rajendra by Maulavi Alimolla, 1821. 
10. The Jnananvesana by Rasik Mallick and Dakshina 
Mukerjee, students of the Hindu College, 1831. 
Il. The Ratnakara by Braja Mohan Sinha, 1831. 
12. ‘The Sara Sangraha by Beni Madhab De, 1831. 
13. Ratnavali by Jagannath Mallick, 1832. 
14. Sudhansu by Kali Kinkar Datta, 1835. 
15. Divakara by Ganga Narayan Bose, 1837. 
16. Saudamini by Kali Chandra Datta, 1838. 
17. Gunakara by Giris Chandra Bose, an ex-student of 
Hindu College, 1858. 
18. The Mrityunjaya by Parbati Charan Datta, 1838. 
19. The Rasaraja by Gauri Sankar Bhattacharyya, 1839. 
20. Arunodaya by Jagannarayan Mukherjee, 1839. 
21. Murshidabad Patrika, 1840. 
22. Jnana Dipika by Bhagavat Charan, 1540. 
23. Sujana Ranjana by Govinda Chandra Gupta, 1840. 
24. Bharata Bandhu by Syama Charan Banerjee, 1841. 
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25. Nisakara by Nilambar Das, 1841. 
26. The Bhringa Duta by Nilkamal Das. 
27. Raja Rani by Ganga Narayan Bose, 1854. 
28. Jayada Dipaka by Maulvi Ali, 1846. 
29. The Marttanda, 1846. 
30. The Jnana Darpana by Umakanta Bhattacharyya, 1846. 
31. The Pasandakirana by Isvar Chandra Gupta, 1846. 
32. Rangpur Varttavaha by Nila Ratan Mukherjee, 1847. 
33. Jnana Sancharini from Kanchrapara, 1847. 
34. Sudhi Ranjana by Isvar Chandra Gupta, 1847. 
35. Akkel Gurum by Braja Nath, 1847. ! 
36. The Dikvijaya by Dwaraka Nath Mukherjee, 1847. 
37. |nananjana by Chaitanya Charan Adhikari, 1847. 
38. Sujana Bandhu by Nibaran Chandra De, 1847. 
39. The Manoranjana by G. C. De, 1847. 
40. The Jnana Ratnakara by Biswambhar Ghosh, 1848. 
41. Dinamani (scandalous), 1848. 
42. The Ratna Varsana by Madhav Chandra Ghosh of 
Bhowanipur, 1848. 
43. Rasa Sagara by Ram Gopal Banerjee of Kidder- 
pore, 1848. 
44. The Arunodaya by Panchanan Banerjee, 1848. 
45. Rasa Mudgara—advocated Hinduism, by Ksetra 
Mohan Banerjee 1849. | 
46. The Mahajana Darpana by Jay Kali Basu, 1849. 
47. The Satya Dharma Frakasika— an organ of the Karta- 
<  bhajas. 
f 48. Varanasi Chandrodaya. — 
49. The Bhairavananda, 1849,—both edited by Uma 
| Sankar Bhattacharyya, a blind’ scholar who helped Raja Jay- 
TT nara an i 1 his — of mee Khanda. 
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Ill. General remarks chiefly indicating the characteristics 
of the new age and its contrast with the earlier one 


These are some of the products of the literary labours of our 
countrymen in the vernacular tongue under the intellectual 
ha enue ae stimulus of the first contact with Europe. They 
modon Hhavetire, continued the work with an ardour which has 
grown without intermission, and our present- 
day literature is the richest among the vernaculars of India in 
quality and in its many-sided activity. The list | furnish embrace 
the literature of a period ending 1850, but it is only at and after 
the middle of the 19th century that we can see the full harvest 
grown from the seeds sown at the beginning. The works on 
various subjects written in Bengali after the model of European 
works abound like ‘‘ Autumnal leaves that strew the Brook 
in Vallombrosa ' and it will be a hard task for the historian 
of the present epoch of our literature to make his selection 
from amongst the very considerable materials which will be at his 
command. 

Bengali literature, previous to the advent of the Europeans 
on the field, was mainly in the hands of the Vaisnavas and 
Saktas. The songs of Krisna Kamala who belonged to the 
former and of Ram Prasad who belonged to the latter sect, 
are the last great utterances of the two cults, the echoes of which 
will ring in the ear of future generations of Bengalees for ages to 

= come. The yalrawallas, kaviwallas, and pan- 

The representative 
character of our past chalikars drew profusely from the vast re- 
— sources of our past lore, and having put the old 
sentiments in modern garb appealed to our masses. But with 
these people the last echoes of our past literature have nearly 
died out. There are still kirtanas, kathakatas and yatras, but 
they no longer contribute to the rich literature of the past. They 
only recite what the old masters have sung or said, and are 
| mere relics of instructions which were once a living force in the 
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The old literature of Bengal was a truly representative litera- 
ture: Bharat Chandra’s writings and Alaol’s style, though so 
artificial and loaded with classical fgures, were yet accessible to 
the masses of Bengal. The literature of the Bengalees belonged 
"essentially to them all,—not to the literate merely, but to the 
whole race. For hundreds of years its ideas had been made 
familiar to the whole country by innumerable ways and means. 
Th: whole race had assimilated these sentiments which found 
expression in their literature; and even the finished expressions, 
and the highly coloured metaphors that had characterised the 
productions of latter-day Sanskritic Bengali were not unintelligible 
to the people. The best evidence of this statement will be found 
in the fact that very low classes of men and even those who are 
thoroughly illiterate, have preserved up to the present, works 
like the Padmavat which are still being printed for them. This 
shows great advancement on the part of the people in mastering 
a highly-wrought literary style, and the past literature of Bengal 
was the medium through which the words of her poets and scho- 
lars were communicated to the lowly, the humble and the poor 
who, often without knowing the alphabet, could understand the 
most difficult points in the Hindu philosophy or poetry under the 
educative influences of their own heredity and environment. 

But towards the end of the |8th century the Vaisnavas and 
the Saktas were practically driven out of the field. Our verna- 

cular literature passed into the hands of Europ- 
opret | old school eans; and they trained a class of people to 
write manuals and school books after the 
manner of their own standard works. Mr. Wilkins trained 


Panchanan Karmakar in the art of punch-cutting, but this 


“was not all; it was the Europeans and chiefly the missionaries , 






ow ho trained the Pandits to write Bengali ni as they wot 
— — but 2 as their iene as masters —— i) 
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would understand them. But the great Sanskrit scholars, the 
Bhattacharyyas, as the Tol pundits were called, had hitherto 
nothing to do with vernacular literature. They were now con- 
sidered fit to write in the vernacular tongue on account of their 
proficiency in Sanskrit. Their classical accomplishments, how- 
ever, proved an utter disqualification for the purpose. 

We have seen that the specimens of early Bengali prose that 
have come down to us were all written in simple language. They 
were generally used for the interpretation of the doctrines of 
particular creeds or of Sanskrit texts. So the writers found it 
expedient to adopt the popular language. 

But the Bhattacharyyas, not accustomed to write Bengali, 
showed the defects and faults of untrained 
hands. They affected a pedantic style which 
sounded strange to the Bengali ear. In their efforts to display 
their great learning they wrote in a ridiculous style which was 
difficult not only to foreign people but also even to Bengalees 
themselves. Pedantry of the old school of poetry, though some- 
times carried to excess, had in it elements which suited the genius 
of our language. It was absurd in some places, but it was a 
natural though a peculiar growth. The pedantry of the Bhatta- 
charyyas on the other hand—the volleys of high-sounding com- 
pounds that they poured out—were unbearable in our language. 
It was as if giants had been let loose ; and the artistically decora- 
ted gardens, into which they had found entry, could ill bear their 

Specimens of their heavy and unweildy tread. We quote here 
style. a few specimens of their style. The great ; 
Pandit Mrityunjay of the Fort William College, whom Dr. 
Marshman compared to Johnson in all respects, wrote in his 
Prabodha Chandrika. 


a ifa satay ita co aaatoafia (A Sambele teloe 
fa ata: gitaa Zeal sifar Ie | 


The Bhattacharyyas 


*“The Malaya breeze, resounding with the warbles of the cuckoo, is becomin 
drenched with the transparent particles of the over-Aowing sprays of water, F 
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In a translation of the Government Regulations and Laws, 
entitled the Adalat Timira Nasana, by one Ram Mohan Ray 
(he could not have possibly been the illustrious Ram Mohan 
Ray) printed in 1828, we find a preliminary prayer in prose, 
addressed to God as follows — 


+“ataata ata aoiguafefeacaatix aletatetay a 
ses waniya Aafaa aeaa tasar fala 
afaasriunifaetinaefaestm ean eas faa A kakake a bank an A A Jak A Kb 
anata aqstes fafaxsepasepaierioa ss lorsteifeerars 
nes wwnfastes wiwe faret Maga 
stomias ametas asata Senén fafaa- 
áta saaa afsfecaairstaam MFAT efs 
sintae eera fase afta aNg TSA 
faaqrjasxa (atawa |” 


All this is a single sentence, which moreover is not yet 
complete; it appears like some monstrous sea-reptile coiling 
into a thousand folds and dragging itself to an appalling 
length. | 

The author of ‘‘Praphulla Jnananetra’’ is Isanchandra 
Banerjee. This writer grievously errs in every 
sentence in spelling, yet poses as a great and 
erudite scholar. His address to Hare Krisna Addy in the 
dedication shows that, however inferior may be his qualifications, 
he desires to surprise the readers by his pedantry. 


Praphulla Jnananetra. 


to Him who is the saviour of all men, ground down and distressed by Providential and 


+ j v da 
> on Pan, 
Fwy ~ © 

a 
P 2 
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“atra aawe ete wee fefaa gata mentala cers 
fagta atèa” 
(which means, —'being enabled to cross the illimitable and the 
deep sea of ignorance by the boat of thine help).’ 

In ““Sarvamoda Tarangini’” written in 1850—a work 
Sarvamoda Tarangini expounding theistic principles, we find 


“aray affen wears aaa agrea Fé s 


faatsies adacetsica ata gfs ALATAH atas ape crete 
#facefe 1” 


The whole literature of the period abounds with such absurd 
instances of pedantry. They are specimens of 
cance rezentative ch- Composition by untrained hands. Those who 
were the natural leaders, so long acknowledged 
to be the masters of the vernacular style of composition,—at whose 
hands and by whose disinterested and self-sacrificing labour 
Bengali literature had flourished and attained distinction,—the 
Vaisnava and Sakta writers, were ousted from the field, and in 
their places the Tol pandits, who knew nothing of our past 
literature, whose study was confined to Sanskrit, were called in 
to write Bengali books; the result was that their unwieldy style 
and uncouth form struck a discordant note to the spirit of our 
language. Besides, the subject-matter which they chose was as 
upon the model of European books. This naturally failed to 
appeal to our masses unacquainted with the new spirit which was 
inspiring the authors of our modern prose. Modern literature thus 
lost that representative character which the yellqw leaves of the 
old MSS. had so pre-eminently possessed. A foreign plant was, 
as it were, engrafted on an old tree and it required years for 
the graft to grow and become a true and living branch of our 
literature. 
The old school had been a homogeneous creation; one would 
hear the echo of Vidyapati, who died 400 years 
ne Dee ago, in Bharat Chandra who came 250 years 
later. The echoes of Chandi Das’s songs, sung 500 years ago, 
97—1236B 
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were traceable in the lays of the modern kaviwala; and the joys 
and sorrows, pain and pleasures, embodied in Bengali litera- 
ture extending over a period of 700 years worked in the minds of 
the whole Bengali race and found a ready response in every 
soul, The niceties and even the pedantry of our past literature 
proved no barrier, as | have said, to our masses in enjoying the 
production of the artificial school of poetry which grew up under 
circumstances natural to the soil. But now the link was suddenly 
snapped. Our old literature was, as it were, walled up, and 
a new one substituted which the people found inaccessible to 
them, and thus Bengalis ceased for half a century to understand 
the literary Bengali of this age,—the time required by the masses 
to train themselves up to the new style and to the new subject- 
matter. Even now the works of some of our best modern poets, 
written in the simplest of terms, seem unintelligble to a large 
section of the people, because of the European ideas in them with 
which they are not familiar; and yet these readers can scale all 
the heights of the mystic metaphors of Bharat Chandra and Alaol. 
Persian scholars no less than Sanskrit-knowing pandits : 
contributed towards making the style of 
modern prose in its early stages, cum- 
bersome and corrupt to a degree; and we have found such 
specimens of writing in Rama Rama Vasu's Pratapaditya printed 
at the Serampore Press in 1800 A.D. Lipimala or model letters by 
his author shows a style which was in current use in the 
country for long years. The epistles on mercantile and state 
affairs show a greater preponderance of Persian words, 
whereas the correspondence of a domestic and personal nature 
and those on religious subjects were generally free from such 
admixture. The addresses to high personages contained stereo- ‘ 
f AL typed sentences which were full of corrupt — 


Admixture of Persian. 


Sanskrit words. The form seems to have come j 


Ee 2 


“in de wn from | a very remote age. Here is a curious specimen of i = 
usual — of o one — another, Waele be extr: 
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“aioifasia faata ata qia wig mal af Haman 
m aaa fauna da ate nala Sae tadah ata Sata 
adaa astata atesa aleogasia ateti fafa cae ateceze 1” 


“When Bengali literature had been thus placed in inexpert 
hands and committed to pedantic follies from which there seemed 
no way of its resuscitation, the European writers of Bengali cut a 
new channel of their own and made the style of vernacular prose 

Tha celice ayk flow into it; it was thus saved from the mazy 
—— by the Euro- and intricate paths of involved sentences and 
compound words in which it had entangled 
itself. The European writers naturally chose simple and short 
sentences and colloquial words and obliged the pandits to write in 
a similar style. However high a pandit might soar in the. 
atmosphere of classical learning, he certainly knew the colloquis 
dialect of his country, though he had hitherto treated it with 
great contempt and had never thought of adopting 
it as a medium for literary ‘composition. We find Dar 
Carey employing Pandits to write a portion of his colloquies in 
Bengali, and even Mrityunjay, the great scholar was made to 
introduce a colloquial style into his Prabodha Chandrika. Side by 
side with his safsatadan L ATE” we 
find :— 

« “A ofan, we BAB fe atar CA ate, Fa az, otda 
at, samti wife fee? ate Fafa ASA feo, canis a feme 
e «© o bal ai ce gera, asa a c# attra? serfs 
fa, ais fe aca fez? ara, cae cafe aa gol aie fey airs, Sra 
Sta fal a, 48 oo faa atza Belis stata a fea, ace foray 
aj ft au meee Sta AN, fai asi; CAAA Ala AKA MM BET AI, 
conta festa CAH 4S CAH, Ma Stee ali TITA GS Ate he ae 
aia caletwa AIGA ASA ASH Sai TET, Sea tfa |” 


> = The mistress of the house said, ‘ls molasses the only thing required for cosking? 
There is no oil, no salt, no rice, no vegetables of any kind: the fuel ie wet, What about 
the spices ? My son's wife is out of health and cannot work. Who will grind the apices 
and who will prepare the vegetables?” Her lord said, "Look closely; is nothing available in 
the house ? See, woman, if you can find out some refuse rice and make cakes with it. We 


wA vā all — | 
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The great Pandit Mrityunjay, who could discourse on all the 
six systems of Hindu philosophy, would hardly have condescended 
to adopt the despised patois of the country and to choose such an 
humble subject for treatment, had it not been imposed on him 
as a task by the European masters of the Fort William College. 

It was unavoidable that Europeans writing in Bengali 
The European’s Ben. Would now and then commit mistakes of idiom. 
gaii. Instances of rendering ‘catta Groa Al” as 
‘the flying journey of Gopal * and ‘Afè face refsa a1’ as ‘did 
not shed its seeds ` or ‘ "Ataa ga AT” as “bad humours of the 
body” and similar expressions which would amuse every Bengali, 
abound in the prose writings of the foreign scholars ; and if they 
had had occasion to cultivate our language with the earnestness 
“with which we are acquiring English, it is certain that we should 
have had as ample materials at our command to amuse ourselves 
as the ridiculers of “Babu English” have at theirs. 

We find in the Sarasangraha by Dr. Yates, a very 
good scholar of Bengali, such lines as * Satta 
etal statta WA eye e San zg Mita Cat 
arag Star facasata sai Seifes zrs trai’ The writer 
confounds f5%a) with f#t4b4i in the last line. In a Bengali vocabu- 
lary the difference in meaning of the two words is not indicated ; 
and it is only to be known by a mastery of the idiom, hence this 
writer fell into such an error. 

in a grammar of the Bengali language by the Rev. f: Keith, 
we find the following curious specimens :— 


Errors in idioms. 


AFIN 
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In Satguna-O-Viryyer Itihas written in 1829 by a Serampore 
missionary, we come across the following sentences on the title 
page ;— 

TATA ltra fesd atete Stata Steal sai ori stata 
aac eat e ag face arate i” 

But in spite of these unavoidable defects met with now and 

General excellence then in the use of Bengali idioms, the vernacu- 
of ayia, lar style of the foreign writers commended itself 
generally for its simplicity, closeness of argument, and directness 
as contrasted with the high-flown, unmeaning jargons of scholarly 
pedants ; and the latter had gradually to adopt the simpler style 
of the European which erred occasionally in idiom; but was, 
generally speaking, correct and elegant. 

The indirect benefit derived from the writing of vernaculsr 
works by Europeans was great, for they con- 
trolled Bengali prose ; and though it was taken 
out of the hands of the Vaisnavas and the Saktas, it came once 
more into competent hands, who made it a vehicle of thought and 
not a show thing to be admired for artistic excellence or rendered 
too abstruse for popular understanding by pedantic follies. 

Europeans ceased to take as great an interest in the vernacular 
literature as they had doné in the first half of the 19th century, 
only when the native hand grew sufficiently strong to take up the 
work in right earnest, and this our country men ere long did, 
even beyond all expectations of their friendly patrons. 

The great zeal of the European writers of Bengali prose is 

Scientific and tech. CVidenced by the fact that Mr. Felix Carey 
nical: termes coined scientific and technical terms for writing 
on those subjects in Bengali. How far he succeeded in his 
attempt is not the question, but it shows the ardour of his soul 
in attempting to bring the vernacular language of Bengal up to 
the standard of the advanced languages of the world. In the 
descriptive catalogue of Bengali by the Rev. J. Long, we find the 
following reference to this fact,—‘* Goldsmith's History of England 
(Bengali translation of) came out in 1619. Pages 412, by Felix 


Can 
kahi 
. "4 : 
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Indirect benefit. 
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Carey, an able Bengali scholar, the history closes with the peace 
of Amiens in 1802. A useful glossary of technical and difficult 
words was appended, though some names are rendered curiously. 
Admiral of the Blue is Nilpatakadhyarnava, Whig is Svatantra 
Paksapati."" “*Haravali or Anatomy by Carey. The glossary 
of the techical terms by the translator Felix Carey, a good Bengali 
scholar, is of use to translators.” 

Under European influence a taste of writing in the colloquial 
Book» in colloquial language came into considerable favour ; and 
[| style, writings like Alaler Gharer Dulal and Hutum 
= Pechar Naksa, which are usually supposed to be our first attempts 
at witty writing in the colloquial dialect, were preceded and 
anticipated in style by numerous works which served as models 
to Tek Chand Thakur and Kali Prasanna Sinha in later times. 
Some of these earlier works reached a high level of success and 
The ablest satire of Were very popular at one time. Nowhere in the 
the time, whole range of colloquial literature of this 
epoch, do we find a better sample of style or display of naive 
humour, and of scathing satire than in the Nava Babu Vilas or 
sketch of a modern Babu by Pramatha Nath Sarma, published 
in 1823. The Rev. J. Long in 1855 wrote of this book as 
“one of the ablest satires of the Calcutta Babu as he was 
thirty years ago. New editions of the work are constantly 
issuing from the press. The Babu is depicted as germinating, 
blossoming i in flower, in fruit. The Babu under Guru Mahasaya, 
under the Munsi, devoted to licentiousness and his lament for past 
folly. ltisa kind of Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress. The book 
was analysed at length in the Quarterly Friend of India, 1826. 

| quote below an extract from this book. There is no need 
_ for any comment on the corrupt taste which prevails in it—which 
was the vice of the age and the spirit of the time. i 


or ee — 
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of a marriage procession and, riding on Taktaram (a state 
palkee), dance to the admiration of the on-lookers. When all had 
joined the party, the Babu with his chadar on his neck, as a sign 
of humility, and with clasped palms, addressed Bakna Piary and 
other dancing girls,—the best of their kind, reputed far and wide, 
and worshipped by the public, and said “Be pleased now to take 
a bath.” The other admirers of these fair creatures appeared on 
the scene and at the request of the Babu rubbed perfumes on their 
delicate persons, and with Kanchagolla (a rich pudding) cleaned 
their long black hair; the servants with a feeling of great reverence 
took them to tanks, and in a sportive spirit poured water 
upon their heads, and then came the admirers who bathed them 
with rose-water. At this stage the tailor came and produced a 
bundle of fine clothes. There were in the bundle beautiful saris 
made by the far-famed weavers of Santipur, Ambika, Badagachhi, 
Dacca, Chandrakona, Khasbagan and other places. Some of these 
fine stuffs had beautiful borders in imitation of Kashmir shawls, 


ary manata ofan WETANAN saat GAN etefea fast samua seat 
faa atata qa seq’ Seta fꝛ aga mtas ates 
aga saliers, terai fea ate) eared fics, (ada efaa an iere 
od gesta Aennteca TET cua sem ste cays saas (AB 
- macy ae st ag mfa Safes sfrai Hiara, aie, matis, ota, 
satsi, ataata, qatzasa eiShS Atal stead ATH. “terts, Srsetccs, 
atace, Aars, staters, atara, gra afefacra ara staa | 
Senta ARFA sa wae agna astaan Taf SELA, 
(AB ama gsal atata were faata wo ater afan aes sfs ; 
Sfencn os farh goia ayta aiwa sfress, (1 Celana oqs 
qs Wa ata fxs stra) ama matu sfasa pretas fecamfs ofar 
“era aaa af ta atfaf ai am oem Ten tel a, Tersar 
aifsfasta ate | atas agi— 


‘atasi teats ace ai fretant: 
Ara Aral fa: Frat ota: she Sure 
Sete & ya: Ae oan a fase’ 


Safe ama ofan mata sèa a) fy genata cos) a Stree 
 Aretrgeencn arta PN sy meng etfs ata aa cote FRO 1 
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others with borders in which the figures of crabs were neatly 

woven with the threads, and others where the 
Penken —— to the amulet was imitated. These elegant borders 

were of different colours, purple, blue and 
crimson. The Baranagar striped saris locked particularly gay. 
These clothes were distributed by the tailor among the worthy 
votaries of the terpsichorean art. Then in the pleasure garden 
the Babu and his friends seated themselves on costly seats with 
the accomplished hirelings. The servants brought to them various 
kinds of sweetmeats, meat and wine in profuse quantities, when a 
fool of an East Bengal Brahmin said that there should be separate 
seats at dinner. Hearing this the high priest of the Babu—the 

jewel of the forehead of all Pandits—stepped 
fang ans — forward and said ‘O thou the most despised of 

all mortals, dost thou not know the sacred books, 
dunce and illiterate as thou art? This is a Bhairavi chakra (a 
circle of the Tantrics), as people of various castes are present 
here and women have joined us. In a Bhairavi chakra no caste 
distinction should be observed. You want authority ! Here it is :— 

Recites a Sanskrit couplet which means :— 

‘Those who join a Bhairavi chakra, whatever caste they may 
belong to should be considered for the time-being as the best of 
Brahmins. They should all drink wine, till they turn tipsy and 
reeling fall to the ground and rise to drink again. If they do so 
they shall be free from all future births and attain final emanci- 
pation. 

= ** When authority had thus been quoted all were quite satis- 
fied and the Hindus, Muhammadans and women of ill fame sat 
together with a clear conscience, and began to eat various } pre- 





anang meat and other dainties with profuse quantity of 
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works produced by the Pandits during this epoch of our literature 
are characterised, on the one hand, by ascent to obscure heights 
and, on the other, by descent to slang ;:—from the cloudy region 
of philosophical dissertations to the housewife’s harangue with her 
husband on the question of the preparation of cakes. There was 
no via media. When the theme soared high, it became mystic, — 
the phalanx of compound words scarcely left a loop-hole for the 
ordinary reader's understanding to penetrate into it; but when it 
came down from these heights it grovelled in the mire of vulgarity; 
street scenes were described in terse, forcible but exceedingly 
corrupt style; all limits of decency were exceeded,—coarse and 
Hat jokes passed for humour, and the Bengali prose of the 
period presented a serio-comic aspect which puzzles us in its 
seriousness and almost repels when it tries to amuse. 

But the advent of the Pandits into the field of Bengali, 
though associated in the earlier stages of its 
modern prose with uncouth efforts verging on 
the ridiculous, was not an unmixed evil. Their productions 
materially aided the cause of Bengali style in the long run. The 
Pandits had a perfect command over the Sanskrit vocabulary and 
Sanskrit grammar and aimed at a pure grammatical style which 
was gradually introduced into Bengali prose, mainly through their 
influence and by their writings. Under the salutary control of the 
European scholars these Pandits were trained to write in a simple 
style and they no longer despised the colloquial dialect from which 
they gradully imported a large number of simple and elegant 
expressions into the written language. Modern prose was 
developed both in purity of style and in resources of words by 
the efforts of these scholarly writers, and abundant proofs of this 
are to be found in the standard works of the 19th century, written 
by them. In the prose works of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar we 
have that crowning success in prose composition to attain which 
the Pandits had been struggling for half a century. The high 
sounding compounds were reduced in his writings to —— and 

more elegant forms, the coarse and the vulgar element was 
98—1236B | 
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eliminated: and living at this distance of time, as we do, we 
cannot help being struck with the inimitable grace and purity of 
his style. He saved our prose alike from pedantry and vulgarity 
and adopted a golden mean, which only a finished master of 
Sanskrit and gifted litterateur could achieve. 
The printing of Bengali books was a costly affair in those 
Pre oe Sy Yaya We have seen that Dr. Carey calculated 
e high price o AES ; 
printed books. the cost of printing ten thousand copies of the 
Bengali New Testament at Rs. 43,750, and that evenat the wrong 
estimate of the cost of a punch at 5s. whereas it was really worth 
a guinea. Considering the enormous expenditure on printing as 
also the very limited sale of Bengali books, we should not be 
surprised at the high price of many of the books of this 
period ; for instance Mitter’s Bengali Dictionary, published in 
1801, ““ equal to an 8vo of 50 pages;"’ price Rs. 32; Tara 
Chand Chakravorty’s Anglo Bengali Dictionary, pages 25, 
price Rs. 6. ‘* The original price of Krishna Chandra Charita 
by Rajiva Lochana was Rs. 5 only for 120 pages. It barely paid 
its expenses then, so limited was the demand for Bengali books.”” 
The energetic devotion displayed in the cause of learning by 
Nek car the students of the Hindu College under the 
students, influence of Dr. Richardson and Mr. D'Rozario 
is evidenced in the list of Bengali newspapers and magazines of 
this period already given on a foregoing page. Along with a 
hundred other channels into which that energy flowed for 
promoting the cause of learning, no less than four journals (Nos. 
13, 19, pp. 908-909 and Nos. 10 and 17, p. 911,) were edited 
and conducted by the students of the Hindu College. 
It is curious to observe that when the English were introduc- 
go ence Wg European educational methods into our 
srithenetc method in schools, they were frequently struck with the 
excellence of the Hindu method of teaching, 
current in our Pathasalas, and this they freely admitted 
An English writer in the London Asiatic Journal, 1817, d destows 
a high panegyric on the arithmetical rules ‘set to doggerel ı ymes 
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by Subhankara who is said to have been ““ the Cocker of Bengal.*’ 
‘* These rules "" wrote another English reviewer in the middle of 
the 19th century “have been chanted for 150 years in 40,000 
schools. Thus the Hindus took the lead ina practice which have 
been since introduced into our infant schools.’ In the May- 
Ganita printed at Serampore in 1817, the author, Mr. May, says 
of the Subhankari Aryyas in his preface to the book :—"* It is 
remarkable that many coincidences may be traced between them 
and the most improved kind of arithmetical tables adopted in the 
schools in Britain on the new model.” 





IV (a) Decadence of the high spiritual ideal in Hindu 
Society, and the advent of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 


When Buddhism had sunk into depraved Tantric rites, 
A touch from our. SOPhistry and atheism, the Hindu Society 
side. awaited but a touch from outside for blossoming 
into that living faith which is so pre-eminently observed in the 
lives of Chaitanya and Nanak. The Renaissance brought about 
by the great Saakara required only a touch of the faith of Islam 
to develop the creed of faith into the creed of love, which in the 
16th century showed itself in the glories of renunciation and the 
spiritual ecstasies of so many ardent souls. Similarly also when 
towards the end of the 18th century, the religion of the Hindus 
was more or less reduced to superstitious practices, and empty 
ceremonies and rituals, Hindu society required only a touch from 
outside to be restored to a realisation of high spiritual truths, 
The Christian Missionaries awakened the spirit of research into 
religious truth once more in the minds of our countrymen, who 
were never found slow to respond to a call for putting forth their 
best activity in the cause of religion. 
The simple ways taught by Chaitanya Deva, of reciting the 
name of God and of praying to Him in the spirit of true 
renunciation had gradually fallen into disfavour. Pompous 
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processions and great festivities accompanied with dances of 
nauch girls and display and flourish of materialistic grandeur 
now attracted people to religion, which had, however, lost its 
Ostentation in rel serious character, and had become a source of 
gan, amusement to the vulgar. The great devotees 
had already begun to realise the uselessness of a multiplicity of 
religious rites, and the vanity which frequently prompted the 
ostentation of religious festivals in Bengal. Raja Ram Krisna 
expressed the idea in one of his songs that he would fling away 
his rosary into the waters of the Ganges as soon as true devotion 
for the divine Mother should dawn on his mind,—thus showing 
an utter disregard of formal observances in religion; and Rama 
Prasad already quoted in chapter WI, said of himself that he was 
a fool to worship an image of clay, when his divine Mother was 
manifesting herself throughout the whole universe. He said how 
foolish it was to kill goats before the image instead of sacrificing 
the passions—his real enemies, and that it was but so much 
energy wasted to visit the sacred shrines. If one’s mind is fixed 
on the lotus feet of the Mother, he will feel within all the sanctity 
of the Ganges and of the holy cities of Benares and Gaya. 
Violation of petty rules was regarded as a great sin in the 
Severe codes for code of the Brahmins. ‘‘ That infidel who bas 
car Boge ce not cleansed his teeth before sunrise has no 
right to worship God.” ““One who takes Putika (Basella lucida) 
on the twelfth day of a lunation is worse than a murderer of 
Brahmins.“" ‘‘One who takes a meal while touching the seat 
with his feet is to be reckoned as a beef eater." t 
_ “* If one raises a cup of water with one’s left hand and drinks 
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These were some of the rules for the guidance of a Hindu 
householder’s life. ** Murder, theft or perjury, though brought 
home to the guilty man by a judicial sentence, so far from 
inducing loss of caste, is visited in their society with no peculiar 
mark of infamy or disgrace. A trifling present to the Brahmin, 
commonly called Prayaschitia, with the performance of a few 
idle ceremonies, is held as sufficient atonement for all those 
crimes; and the delinquent is at once freed from all temporal 
inconvenience as well as dread of future retribution.’ ** 

The plant Tulasi is sacred with the Vaisnavas and the Bel 
tree with the Saivas. Regarded in the light of simple 
devotion and as possessed of emblematic significance, these plants 
have a charm for the Hindus which is indescribable. When the 
pious wife lights the evening lamp at the foot of the sacred Tulsi, 
the darkness of the evening yields to that quiet light showing through 
the leaves and the vermilion-marked forehead bends low in 
act of obeisance to the deity whose symbol it is, the 
small scene breathes poetry to the soul which feels in its presence 
as before some altar; but when the atrocious Brahminic code lays 
down ‘‘the great sinner who seeing a Bilva tree or a Tulasi plant 
does not instantly bow down will be sent to hell and be afflicted 
“with leprosy.”""}—the poetry and spirituality of the whole vanishes, 
and our mind revolts against such ordinances and feels strongly 
against Brahminic tyranny. The horrid hook-swinging festivity 
called the Charaka, the custom of throwing children to the 
Sagara, human sacrifices offered to Kali, and other atrocious 
ceremonies performed under the sanction and control of the 
Brahmins, compelled our enlightened rulers to check them by 
enacting new laws, and if the missionaries were unsparing in 


their abuses of our religion and called us semi-barbarous, they 


* Raja Ram Mohun Roy's English works, published by Sri Kanta Roy, Vol. |, 
p. 203. 
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were justified in their condemnation of the crimes that prevailed 
in the lower stratum of our society. 

The pure faith promulgated by Chaitanya was now giving 
its last flicker. In the lower order of the Vaisnava community 
men and women mixed promiscuously and, interpreting the 
emblematical religion in the light of gross sensualism, preached 
unrestrained licentiousness; and the cries of those who were 
forcibly made to play suttees—though subdued and unheard 
owing to the noisy music deliberately kept to drown them, 
rose to heaven where the Lord heard them though men 
would not. The missionaries drew attention to these 
matters. Such were some of the superstitions and crimes that 
pervaded the whole of our society at the moment we are consider- 


Leanings towards ing. Young men of the new generation, who 
— had not fathomed the depths of religious life that 


still pervaded the quiet villages of Bengal in spite of their supersti-’ 


tions, ran to the extreme, and in the general sweep of their 
reformatory procedures turned their backs upon good and evil 
alike, indiscriminately condemning all in their own society. They 
did not wish to reform but aimed at totally upsetting society, 
which, though in its lower grades showed Brahminical craft 
and oppression, had in its great heights—on its topmost 
pinnacles, an unequalled glory which is conspicuous in 
the doctrines of love and renunciation inculcated by the 
Vedanta. 

Young men saw wrongs on all sides and did not care to hear 
of the speculative theology of the Hindus or to have the patience 
to scale its great heights themselves. They-felt that Chr s 
was better than their own religion owing to the moral pr princi 
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which were a living force amongst its votaries. “' Young Soe 
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(b) ‘A comprehensive review of his life and work. 


As | look upon the portrait of Raja Ram Mohun, with his 
huge turban on his head, his loose flowing garments, his dark 
A hore Gakic eye-brows bent in serious thought and his 
brilliant eyes with their meditative look,—a 
voluminous book held tightly in his right hand and lips which 
display determination and the power of persuasive eloquence, 
the high forehead beaming with intellectuality,—his tall robust 
figure erect to its full height,—he appears to me rather as a 
warrior bound for the battle field, than as a pious religious man— 
the part he chose to play in life. 

He was in fact a born fighter. The combative element is 
not only found throughout his stupendous writings in English, 
Bengali, Sanskrit and Persian, but even in the hymns he offered 
to God. He could not forget the fighting and controversial spirit 
even when he was addressing praises to the Deity. Referring to 
the rite of Prana pratistha or ‘endowment of animation ™ and 
that of subsequently throwing the clay image in the water after 
the puja is over, Ram Mohun sings in one of his hymns * O 
deluded mind, whom do you invoke, and whom do you cast 
away.” Again, dealing with the swinging ceremony in the 
Dolotsava he sings: “You want to swing him who moves the 
sun, the moon and the stars! How vain your efforts are! He 
who feeds the beasts, and birds, fishes and men, how absurd it is 
to think of feeding him! The Deity who pervades the whole 
universe, with what propriety can you say to him, * stay here’ 
(refers to the mantra @2 {SB &c.): 

‘‘It is vain, if you do not accept the truth; it is like — 
food through the nose when you are endowed with a mouth.’ 


- “ aq woofs ata certs 
ataga fanaa aa Git Fia? 
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When half a century before, Rama Prasad had composed 
songs in this strain, there had been a sincerity in his utterances, 
and there was no polemic spirit in them; he was actually engaged 
in all the multifarious rituals of Hindu worship, and passing 
through them as an orthodox Hindu, he only refreshed his 
consciousness of the clay image as an emblem by referring to the 
monotheistic views which he really held and realised through all 
the rites to which he had to conform outwardly. But Raja Ram 
Mohun had given up all such Hindu practices and declared them 
idolatrous. His hymn to the Deity in the passages quoted above 
sounds the trumpet of battle; and though he apparently applied 
to himself the word ‘deluded,’ it is really meant for those who 
held views in religion other than his own. 

Throughout all his writings this combativeness is obvious. 
He probably felt it necessary for the times, believing that people 
had begun to accept the image as God Himself and forget that it 
was a mere emblém. i 

As a combatant he was superior to most who came in contact 
with him, not only by the strong and forcible manner in which f 
he marshalled his arguments, based on a learning which was 
most extraordinary, but in the equanimity of temper that he 
preserved throughout all controversy. Seldom or never did he 
resort to the language of abuse so freely indulged in against him 
__ by his opponents. He was master of many languages, Hebrew, 

Greek, Persian, English, Sanskrit, Arabic, Hindusthani and d 
_ Bengali, and knew something of French besides. e mission- 
"GN aries found in him a scholar who could point out flaws in their 
= translations of the B le and refer them to the original t 
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Hebrew, or Greek.* His antagonists were generally brought to 
their knees by the solid learning of the Raja who, with all respect 
His European ad- for the scriptures of different religions, assailed 
aiidas his opponents with ample quotations from the 
books held sacred by them, and. beat them on their own ground 
in the most effective way. In fact his giant intellect struck every 
one with the sense of his superiority, and the testimonies of 
admiration left by Europeans are even more laudatory than those 
which he received from his own countrymen. Sir John Bowring, 
while greeting him with an address of welcome from the Unitarian 
Society of London, said, ‘* | recollect some writers have indulged 
themselves with inquiring, what they should feel, ifany of those 
time-honoured men, whose names have lived through vicissitudes 
of ages, should appear among them. They have endeavoured 
to imagine what would be their sensations if a Plato, or a Socrates, 
a Milton or a Newton, were unexpectedly to honour them with 
their presence. | recollect that a poet, who has well been called 
divine, has drawn a beautiful picture of the feelings of those who 
first visited the scenes of the southern hemisphere, and there 
saw, for the first time, that beautiful constellation, the Gold Cross, 
It was with feelings such as they underwent, that | was over- 
whelmed when | stretched out in your name the hand of welcome 
to the Raja Ram Mohun Roy.’ 
Dr. Booth, an American physician of London, wrote to 
Mr. Estlin on the 27th November, 1833, “| have studied his 
(Raja Ram Mohun Roy's) writings with a subdued feeling since 
his death and risen from their perusal with a more confirmed 
conviction of his having been unequalled in past or present 
time.’ Tf The Rev. J. Scott Porter said in a funeral sermon on 
the death of the Raja—preached in the meeting-house of the first 


* “He argues the matter very fairly and quotes with great case and fluency the 
passages of both Old and New Testaments explaining some maltranslations of Hebrew 
which Trinitarians sometimes urged in their favour. = Monthly Repository, 1822, p. 754. 


2 \ t Monthly Repository, June, 1831, Vol. V. pp. 417-20. =- 
t Last days of Raja Ram Mohun Roy by Mary Carpenter, p. 174. 
99— 1236B ‘ 
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Presbyterian congregation, Belfast, on the lOth of November, 
1833 :—** Never have | known a person who brought a greater 
variety of knowledge to bear upon almost every topic on which he 
conversed, never one whose remarks were more original, solid 
and useful......... —one of the most extraordinary men whom 
the world has witnessed for centuries. '* The Rev. J. Fox spoke 
of the Raja in his sermon delivered at Finsbury Chapel, South 
Place, on Sunday, October 14, 1833, ‘* His presence has passed 
away as a poetic image fades from the brain !......... And, being 
dead, he yet speaketh with a voice to which not only India 
but Europe and America will listen for generations. '} The Rev. 
R. Aspland preached a funeral sermon in the New Gravel Pit 
Meeting, Hackney, in the course of which he said “the name of 
Ram Mohun Roy will endure as long as the history of religious 
truth.” Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzclarence, later Earl of Munster, 
wrote (in his Journal of a Route across India through Egypt 
to England in the years 1817 and 1818): ‘* The most extra- 
ordinary Brahmin...... His learning is most extensive, as he is not 
only conversant with the best books in English, Arabic, Sanskrit, 
Bengali and Hindusthani but has even studied rhetoric in Arabic 
and English, and quotes Locke and Bacon on all occasions.'’§ 
The English editor of the India Gazette referred to him 


while writing about his controversy with Dr. Marshman as- 


“a most gigantic combatant in the theological field." || 
Many English writers wrote verses on his death, and those 
by Miss Dale, Miss Acland, Mrs. Thomas Woodforde, the 
Rev. W. J. Fox, and Dr. Carpenter, quoted in, ‘The Last Days 
of the Raja Rama Mohana Roy’ by Mary Carpenter, are not only 
exquisite as pieces of poetic composition, but also breathe those 
sentiments of profound love and respect, which his great personal- 


* Last days of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, p. 223, 
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ity raised in the minds of all who came in contact with him. The 
tender care with which he was attended by the ladies at Stapleton 
Grove during his last illness, and their tears at his death, lend 
deep pathos to the description of the scene of his death at Bristol 
and our heart goes forth in gratitude to those kind friends of a 
foreign clime who not only appreciated the noble qualities of the 
great Indian but felt for him a veneration which annulled all dis- 
tinctions of birth and associations. P 
In his controversies with the Serampore Missionaries, some 
of whom went to the length of calling him a heathen, his mild 
answers bearing the impress of superior reasoning power, showed 
that he was a far better Christian in spirit than his adversaries: 
and the impression they made onthe mind of the distinguished 
William Roscoe, who poured over the Raja's Precepts of Jesus 
with admiring delight, amply testifies to the great appreciation of 
his writings throughout the whole of Christendom. Mr. Recorder 
Hill writes about his encounter with the celebrated Robert 
Owen * :—*'one of the guests was Robert Owen 
Repert Owen's who evinced a strong desire to bring over the 
Raja to his socialistic opinions. He persevered 
with great earnestness, but the Raja, who seemed well acquain- 
ted with the subject and who spoke our language in marvellous 
perfection, answered his arguments with consummate skill, until 
Robert somewhat lost his temper,—a very rare occurrence which 
| never witnessed before. The defeat of the kind-hearted philan- 
| thropist was accompanied with great sauvity on 
ener, Purepea™ the part of his opponent."* Dr. T. Boot wrote 
about the Raja to Mr. Estlin in November 
1833 —To me he stood in the single majesty of, | had almost 
said, perfect humanity, no one in the past or present ever came to 
my judgment clothed in such wisdom, or humility.” Another 
Englishman spoke of him as ‘‘a rare combatant. We are cons- 
trained to say he has not met with his match here."" ‘‘It is well 


* Last days of Raja Ram Mohnn Roy, p. UI. 
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known” writes Mary Carpenter (p. 252) “that Mr, William Adam, 
a Baptist of Seramipore, who endeavoured to make him a convert 
to orthodoxy, concluded his task by acknowledging himself a 
convert to the true Evangelical opinions of the Raja.” The 
greatest philosopher of England atthe time, Jeremy Bentham, 
gave him a cordial reception and addressed him as ‘‘intensely 
admired and dearly beloved collaborator in the service of man- 
kind.” “Your works,’ wrote Bentham to the Raja, ‘‘are made 


known to me by a book in which I read a style which, but for the, 


name of a Hindu, | should certainly have ascribed to the pen ofa 
superiorly educated and instructed Englishman”’ and in the same 
letter while praising the great work of James Mill on the History 
of India, Bentham remarked, “though as to the style I wish | 
could with truth and sincerity pronounce it equal to yours."® 
The poet Campbell was also one of his great admirers. When he 
landed in England the Raja met with a reception which only the 
most exalted men of Europe could expect to receive. He was 
E presented to His Majesty the King by the 

President of the Board of Control and had a 
place assigned to him among the foreign ambassadors. The 
highest honours were publicly accorded to him. *‘Persons most 
remarkable for their social standing and literary eminence sought 
his society and highly esteemed the privilege of intercourse with 
him. He was received into our English homes not only as a dis- 
tinguished guest but as a friend.’"} During his short stay at 
Paris he was more than once at the table of Louis Philippe. 
Wherever he went he had to attend meetings according hima 


most hearty and cordial reception. Mary Carpenter writes that 
she herself met some of those Aigi still 


ran KA * treasured the remembrance of | the Raja; 4 


— now a greyhended man, recolle 
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then celebrated. It was in the Circular Road at the Eastern ex- 
tremity of the town. He did not see the master of the mansion, 
but he picked up in the large aviary a relic in remembrance of the 
distinguished man which he still treasures.''* 

Social and religious reformation he chose as the chief object 
of his pursuit. His evidence before the Select Committee of the 

House of Commons in England regarding the 
Evidence before the — 
Select Committee. Judicial and Revenue system of India and his 

essay onthe European’ colonisation show a 
masterly grasp of the subject as also the vast range of his study 
and minute observation in every detail of the administrative ques- 
tions of the country, upon which the British press bestowed at the 
time their highest encomiums. His writing materially assisted 
Government in enacting legislation for the administration of the 
country on amore solid and efficacious basis. His letter on the 
question of education preceded the memorable 
minute of Lord Macaulay and sounded the key- 
note of the future educational policy of the Government. 

In fact in every department of thought, calculated to advance 
the cause of his countrymen, his great intelligence and zealous 
advocacy of all that he considered right have left a powerful im- 
press. In all movements, whether of social or political nature, 
the start that he gave to the enlightened Hindu Society of Bengal 
has kept it going forward up to the present. Thoroughly acquain- 
ted with the political conditions in Europe, the sympathy of his 
great mind went forth to the cause of liberty and freedom, where- 
ever it was at stake. His human feelings were also as cosmo- 
politan. When on one occasion he attended divine worship at 
Carter Lane Chapel, the Minister was reading a letter froma 

clergyman in that quarter describing the suffer- 

nee ia ska ings of the poor people in the west of Ireland, 

then ina state of lamentable distress. Writes 

Mr. Poter on the occasion: “the tears that fell from his (Raja's) 
14 


* Mary Carpenter's Life of the Raja, p. 67 


On Education 
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eyes declared how deeply he was moved by the reciter.""* He 
materially contributed to the fund collected for affording them 
relief. ~ 

For women the sympathy of his heart was ever in readi- 
ness; and one, who reads his arguments in favour of the 
abolition of Suttee, cannot but be struck with the great 
humanity with which he advocated the cause, as also with 
the high reverence in which he held Indian women; 
When a pro-Sutee champion declared woman-kind as weak, 
frail and irreligious, his honest indignation burst forth in 
a glorious speech in which the sufferings, the devotion 
and the firmness of Hindu women are so vividly represented 
that no poet could do it in better language or in more effective 
form. He suffered all kinds of persecution, intolerence and 
abuses from his opponents who even tried to waylay and belabour 
him, but reading his answers to the charges made against him 
by orthodéx Hindus, and even by the clergy, 
one is struck with his gentle and persuasive 
eloquence, his kindly words indicating a sweet and unruffled 
temper. These are found in sharp contrast to the foul 
and wanton abuse of his antagonists. He himself says 
in some of his answers that as a child frets, when the well- 
meaning doctor gives him medicine, but the doctor heeds it not, 
even so does he treat those who without understanding his good 
intentions are crying down his works. He was never weary 
of arguing in favour of what he considered to be the truth. Such 
an untiring champion of truth is scarcely to be met with now. 
a. Mr. Arnot writes of him, ‘‘ During the greater part of the 
period of Rama Mohana Roy's residence at Calcutta, the whole 
a” — ihis mind were directed to the —— of — IF. 
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all apparent deviations from it were modern corruptions. 
He propagated it day and night by word and writings, with the 
zeal of an apostle and the self-denial of a martyr. He was ever 
ready to maintain it against all gain-sayers, from the believer 
in thirty three millions of God to the denier of one, for both 
extremes are common in the East. The writer remembers finding 
him at his Garden House near Calcutta, one evening, about 
7 o'clock, closing a dispute with one of the followers of Buddha, 
who denied the existence of the Deity. The Raja had spent the 
whole day in the controversy, without stopping for food, rest or 
refreshment, rejoicing more in confuting one atheist than in 
triumphing over hundred idolators: the credulity of the one he 
despised; the scepticism of the other he thougth pernicious; for 
he was deeply impressed with the importance of religion for 
the virtue and happiness of mankind.’’* 

His pro-Christian tendencies are well known. Yet he would 
not agree with the missionaries in their orthodox views. When 
the Serampore missionaries advanced their 
arguments in support of the miracles of Christ, 
the Raja quietly remarked :—*'His miracles were less stupendous 
than those of the Hindu who drank up the ocean and dis- 
charged it from his body.” f Though attacking the idolatrous 
practices of the Hindus, the Raja boldly declared his profound 
respect for the Hindu philosophy before his 
European friends. An English writer writes, 
“““he (the Raja) asserts that he has found 
nothing in European books equal tothe scholastic philosophy of 
the Hindus.**t 

He combined in himself the best elements of European and 
Asian ideals. In spirituality he was a Vedantist and in morality 
he was a follower of Christ. 


Rejects miracles 


Respect for Hindu 
philosophy. 


* Miss Marry Carpenter,—Last days in England. p. 299. 
t History of Srirampur Mission, Vol. |, p. 238. 
t Monthly Repository 1818, Vol. XV, pp. 2-4. 
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The extraordinary man, with his noble efforts in all works 
of reformation did a great service to the cause of Bengali literature 
to which we shall refer hereafter. We here briefly give a sketch 
of his life as narrated by himself. 

“ My ancestors were Brahmins of a high order and, from 
time immemorial were devoted to the religious duties of their 

race, down to my filth progenitor, who, about 
„apn autobiographi- ě one hundred and forty years ago, gave up 

spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits and 
aggrandisements. His descendants ever since have followed 
his example and according to the usual fate of courtiers, with 
various successes, sometimes rising to honour and sometimes 
falling; sometimes rich and sometimes poor ; sometimes excelling 
in success, sometimes miserable through disappointment. But 
my maternal ancestors, being of the sacerdotal order by pro- 
fession as well as by birth, and of a family than which none 
holds a higher rank in that profession, have up to the present 
day adhered to a life of religious observances, and devotion, 
preferring peace and tranquillity of mind to the excitements of 
worldly grandeur. 

‘‘In conformity with the usage of my paternal race, and the 
wish of my father, | studied the Persian and Arabic languages; 
—these being indispensable to those who attached themselves 
to the courts of the Mahomedan princes and agreeably to the 
usage of my maternal relations, | devoted myself to the study 
of Sanskrit and the theological works written in it, which 
contain the body of Hindu literature, law and religion. 

“ When about the age of sixteen, | composed a manuscript 
calling in question the validity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindus. This, together with my known sentiments on that subject, 
having produced a coolness between me and my immediate 
_ kindred, L geconeae tony avli; and — ——— 
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father recalled me, and restored me to his favour; after which 
| first saw and began to associate with Europeans and soon after 
made myself tolerably acquainted with their laws and form of 
government. Finding them generally more intelligent, more 
steady and moderate in their conduct, | gave up my prejudice 
against them, and became inclined in their favour, feeling per- 
suaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead more 
speedily and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabitants; 
and | enjoyed the confidence of several of them even in their 
public capacity. My continued controversies with the Brahmins 
on the subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my 
interference with their custom of burning widows, and other 
pernicious practices, revived and increased their animosity 
against me; and through their influence with my family my 
father was again obliged to withdraw his countenance openly, 
though his limited pecuniary support was still continued to 
me. 

" After my father’s death | opposed the advocates of 
idolatry with still greater boldness. Availing myself of the art of 
printing, now established in India, | publised various works and 
pamphlets against their errors in the native and foreign languages. 
This raised such a feeling against me, that | was at last deserted 
by every person except two or three Scotch friends, to whom, and 
the nation to which they belong, | will always feel grateful. 

“ The ground which | took in all controversies was, not that 
of opposition to Brahminism, but to a perversion of it; and | 
endeavoured to show that the idolatry of the Brahminism was 
contrary to the practice of their ancestors, and the principles of 
the ancient books and authorities which they profess to revere and 
obey. Notwithstanding the violence of the opposition and 
resistance to my opinions, several highly respectable persons, 
both among my own relations and others began to abopt the 
same sentiments. 

** I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe and obtain, by 
personal observation, a more thorough insight into its manners, 
100—1236B 
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customs, religion and political institutions. | refrained however, 
from carrying this intention into effect until the friends who 
coincided with my sentiments should be increased in number and 
strength. My expectations having been at length realised in 
November, 1830, | embarked for England, asthe discussion of 
the East India Company's Charter was expected to come on, by 
which the treatment of the natives of India and its future govern- 
ment would be determined for many years to come and an appeal 
to the King in Council against the abolition of the practice of 
burning widows was to be heard before the Privy Council; and 
His Majesty the Emperor of Delhi had likewise commissioned me 
to bring before the authorities in England certain encroachments 
on his rights by the East India Company. | accordingly arrived 
in England in April, 1831.''* 

Ram Mohan Roy was requested to give his evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
judicial and revenue systems of India. He was also examined 
on the condition of the native inhabitants of India. His answers, 

tara D already mentioned, were remarkable as 

land showing his great command over the subjects 

in which he was thus consulted. Through his earnest attempts 

the appeal against the abolition of Suttee was rejected on the 

}ith of July, 1832. After a residence of three years in Europe 

— Raja Ram Mohan Roy died at Bristol on the 
27th of September, 1833.7 

How far the Raja's strenuous and self-sacrificing efforts 
against idolatry may have succeeded will engage us for a few 


* Miss Carpenter introduced this Autobiographical sketch into her book “ Last Dsay 
in England of Raja Ram Mohan Roy * with the following remarks :— 
“The following letter from Rama Mobana Roy himself first appeared in the 
* Atheneum * and in the Literary Gazette, from one or other of which it was copied into 
various papers. It was written just before he went to France. |t was probably designed — 
for some distinguished person who had desired him to give an outline of his history; and 
WW ~ he adopted this form for the purpose. The letter may be considered as addressed to bis 
a friend Mr, Gordon of Calcutta.“ 
Jah # English works of Raja Rama Mohana Roy, vol, |, page 5. 
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moments. Asa heated controversy was going on in the verna- 

cits ata codes cular tongue on this point, we consider ourselves 
of the Hindus justified in summarising here the arguments 
advanced by the other side. From the time of the Risis, when 
Usas appeared to them as a beautiful nymph of the horizon clothed 
in purple apparel, down to the days of the Puranas, the religious 
history of India has been one in which monotheism has constantly 
adopted the garb of allegory, in order to appeal more potently to 
popular minds; and the vast panthéon of the Hindu gods and 
goddesses have an emblematical significance which has been 
repeatedly emphasised by the writers of theological treatises. 
The Raja himself admitted ‘‘ there can be no doubt however, and 
it is my whole desire to prove, that every rite has its derivation 
from the allegorical adoration of the deity, but at the present day 
all is forgotten ;"'* and again ““ many learned Brahmins are well 
informed of the pure mode of divine worship.” * 

The position taken by his opponents was not without a 
tational basis ; and the controversy was as interesting as it was 
learned. In the spiritual world, as in poetry and even in 
Mathematics, the symol is adopted for convenience. As in the 
geometrical definition of a line or point the basis is taken for 
granted, or as in the play of Hamlet the historic facts need not be 
authentic, so im any subject the ground-work may always be 
called in question; but the stupendous facts which rest upon it 
are not therefore to be ignored or undervalued. The whole 
civilisation of the Hindus, their vast poetic literature, their 
architectural achievements, shrines, temples, the geography of 
India as revealed to them in a spiritual light—the sacred Ganges, 
the Godavari, the Brahmaputra, the snow-topped Himalaya and the 
Vindhya hills, all are associated with religious stories and episodes, 
underlying which there is the Vedanta Philosophy which invests 
external forms with spiritual truth; and the idea of the Supreme 
Being permeates all that may superficially strike us as — 


Ibid. Vol. l, p- 127. 
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From the lays of Jayadeva, Chandi Das and Vidyapati to the 
Kirtan and the Agamani songs of Bengal, our whole vast lore of 
devotional sentiment is no literary curiosity to our people ;—it is a 
perpetual fountain of faith to the humble as well as to the 
enlightened. The gods and goddesses of the Puranas, like the 
Usas of the Risis, represent the attributes of one who attracts us 
through their familiar forms even as the sun approaches us through 
a thousand rays of light. This vast religious fabric was not 
created in a day. It has taken deep root in our soil for hundreds 
of years. Such gods as these could not be dismissed at a word, 
however great might be the power that cried to them * Vanish !” 
Even when Raja Ram Mohan Roy was decrying what he 
called idolatry in unsparing language, there were already 
Europeans who were attracted by it,—nay had adopted the 

Euronean converts 1dolatrous practices’ themselves. The facts 
to Hinduism. disclosed by the extracts quoted below should 
be judged independently. The comments made on them are 
what one naturally expects from the biased persons from whose 
writings they are taken. 

“Mr. Twining and Major Scott Waring were joined in their 
missionary crusade by a colleague in the person of a *‘ Bengal 
officer,” Col. Stewart, generally known in India under the name 
of ** Hindu Stewart." He had abjured Christianity and become 
a worshipper of: the Hindu deities. He exposed himself equally 
to the ridicule of his own countrymen, by going down in the 
morning to the Ganges, with Mowers and sacri- 
ficial vessels, to perform his ablutions accord- 
ing to the Hindu rituals. At a subsequent period, he asked 
permission to accompany the army in its progress towards the 
capital of Nepal, that he might have an opportunity of paying 
his devotion at a celebrated shrine of Siva which lay on the 

TOULE. 12-6 eee eee : 
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missionaries ‘on the sacred and venerable fabric of Hinduism.’ 
In his pamphlet called ‘The Bengal Officer's Pamphlet,’ pub- 
lished in 1808, he says, ‘‘ wherever | look around me in the 
vast region of Hindu mythology, | discover piety in the garb of 
allegory: and | see morality, at every turn blended with every 
fable; and as far as | can rely on my judgement, it appears the 
most complete and ample system of Moral Allegory that the 
world has ever produced.''* 

We find from the introduction to Abridgement of Vedanta 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, published in 1816, that he attacked 
"that system of popular idolatry on which Sir Thomas Munro, 
and Mr. Lushingiton, and Mr. Marsh had bestowed the highest 
eulogium three years before in the presence of the Parliament. ''} 

Mr. W. Ward of the Seramapore Mission seemed to be 
particularly hostile to any who advocated the cause of Hinduism. 
In his work on the Hindus, he writes, ‘* The Rev. Maurice has 
attempted to describe the Hindu ceremonies in the most florid 
colours. It might have been expected, (idolatry being in itself 
an act so degrading to man and so dishonourable to God) that a 
Christian Divine would have been shocked while writing in this 
manner. If Mr. Maurice thinks there is something in Hinduism 
to excite the most sublime ideas, let him come and join in the 
dance before the idol or assist the Brahmins in crying Huree bul : 
Huree bul ! "3 

From this Mr. Maurice himself, we quote the following in- 

Mr. Maurice on teresting and {sympathetic passage. “' Mr. 
Hinduism, Forbes of Stanmore Hill in his elegant museum 
of Indian rarities numbers two of the bells that have been used 
in devotion by the Brahmins, as great curiosities, and one of them 
in particular appears to be of very high antiquity, in form very 
much resembling the cup of the lotus, and the tune of it was un- 
commonly soft and melodious. l could not avoid being deeply 


History of the Sriramapore Mission by John Clark Marshman, Vol. 1, pp, 354-56 


History of the Sriramapore Mission, Vol. II, p. 128. i 
Introductory Remarks, Ward's * On Hindus,” Vol L, p. lxxv. 
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affected with the sound of an instrument which had been actually 
employed to kindle the flame of that superstition, which | have 
attempted to unfold. My transported thoughts travelled back to 
the remote period when the Brahmin religion blazed forth in all 
its splendour in the caverns of Elephanta: I was, for a moment, 
entranced and caught the ardour of enthusiasm. A tribe of 
venerable priests, arrayed in flowing stoles and decorated with 
high tiaras, seemed assembled around me, the mystic song of 
initiation vibrated in my ear; | breathed an air, fragrant with 
the richest perfumes and contemplated the deity in the fire that 
symbolised him.” Dr. Ward quotes this passage from an article 
written by the Rev. Maurice in the fifth volume of ““ Indian Anti- 
quities"’ and treats it with great contempt. But it is the last 
part of the article which most of all annoys him. This runs as 
follows : 

‘*She (the Hindu religion) wears the similitude of a beauti- 
ful and radiant cherub from heaven, bearing on her persuasive 
lips the accents of pardon and peace, and on her silken wings 
benefaction and blessing.’ ’* 

Dr. Ward also finds faults with Mr. Halhed of the Civil 

Service, the first writer on Bengali grammar, 
Pro-Hindu tenden- A 
cies of Halhed and because he ‘*seems to prefer Hinduism to 
cael Christianity; ° and condemns even Sir William 
Jones for his pro-Hindu tendencies. The great scholar was, 
according to the critic, “* accustomed to study the Sastras with 
the image of a Hindu god placed on his table.” 

The Hindus were never known to possess any proselytising 
zeal; yet the poetry and devotion which pervaded the allegorical 
mode of their worship could not fail to commend itself to many 
an enlightened European who would openly avow his partiality 
for it. These foreign admirers of our religion were Raja Ram 
Mohan's contemporaries—a circumstance which shows that the 
Hindu religion in Bengal had not yet sunk into utter gross- 
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ness as it was represented to have done by its reformers; for, in 

Hinduism in our that case it could not have counted its vota- 
village: home. ries among the Europeans who lived in the. 
country. Almost a century has passed since Ram Mohan 
Roy breathed his last. The incense still burns in the Hindu 
temples at the time of the Arati or evening service: the village 
potters still prepare clay images of the gods. The auspicious 
sound of the evening conch still resounds beyond the temples 
across our fields and lawns. The sacred books Bhagavata, 
Chandi and other Puranas, still find hundreds of listeners, whose 
love is far more ennobling than if the works had possessed a 
merely literary interest and how dreary would be the Hindu home 


_ without these things! To me it appears that if the allegorical 


forms of our religion were all swept away, the whole Hindu civili- 
sation, intervening between the period of the Vedas and that of 
Ramkrisna Paramahansa’s sayings, would be overthrown, and 
the spiritual soul of India, thousands of years old, would have to 
be born anew, as a child of to-day, losing the benefit of the heri- 
tage transmitted by our forefathers through the ages of the past. 
But has the Raja's mission failed in its attempt to lead our 
The success of the society to a realisation of the truth that symbols 
Raja's mission are not to be mistaken for realities and that the 
deity is not to be confounded with them ? Every right-thinking 
man must emphatically say * no ` to this enquiry. The enlightened 
Hindu youth of the present day has reverted to the Vedanta 
Philosophy ; and the movements of the revivalists, though often 
displaying ridiculous niceties in their metaphysical interpretations, 
have constantly aimed at taking a rational and sensible view of 
matters. The modern Hindu is not the Hindu of the old school. 
In the general awakening of the intellect and in the widening of 
the search after spiritual truth which followed Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy's advent, the Hindus have not neglected to make ther 
position secure by studying the Sastras in a new light ; ithas been 
a point of their constant efforts to interpret rationally what a great 
number of people of the preceding generations did blindly. 
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The Raja has therefore been directly instrumental in helping 
the cause of monotheism by founding the Brahmo Samaj, and 
‘indirectly by giving a stimulus to Hindu Society, which in its 
anxiety to defend itself against the Rationalists, soon came forward 
to propound myths about the gods in accordance with monotheis- 
tic principles, for which, however, it had ample authority in its 
scriptures. Like all great men the Raja came to minister to a real 
need of society. It may be that the enlightened people of Bengal 
would, without him, have been drawn more irrevocably to 
Christianity, being dissatisfied with the existing state of their 
religion. The spirit of the Raja not only dominates the Brahmo 
Samaj of to-day, but his influence is distinctly traceable in the 
general awakening of the Hindu mind to a consciousness of new 
ideals in the spiritual world 
This great man approached his countrymen through the 
vehicle of his mother tongue. Before Ram Mohan the prose litera- 
ture that existed was of very minor importance. The Europeans 
The Raja's work in had already set themselves the task of compiling 
Bengali prose Bengali Grammar and vocabularies. They had 
begun to translate the Gospel, and those placed at the head of 
judicial administration had found it expedient to translate the Laws 
and Regulations into the vernacular. There was a general activity 
in Bengal among an enlighened though limited circle of men 
to contribute to our prose literature—an activity which, as | have 
“said in a foregoing chapter, was largely due to the energetic efforts 
of missionaries in bringing home to the people the truth of the 
Bible, as also to their sincere desire to promote the condition of 
our countrymen by a diffusion of western education. Ram 
Mohan Roy is generally known as the father of the Bengali prose; 
but we have seen that some of the earliest writings in Bengali, 
_ composed in the 10th century A.D., were in prose. Small and 
even large treatises were written in simple Bengali prose before 
baga the advent of the Europeans. Ths — * 
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the Regulations and Vocabularies, Rama Rama Vasu's Pratapa- 
ditya Charit came out in the year 1800. It has been urged by many 
people that Ram Mohan Roy in his sixteenth year (1790 A.D.) 
wrote a book in Bengali prose ‘‘against idolatry of all religions.” 


— 


True, he wrote a pamphlet bearing that name, but it was written 


in Persian with an Arabic preface. The Vedanta Sutra was his 
first work in Bengali, and this appeared in 1815. In the Vedanta 
Sutra he himself refers to a translation of Bhasaparichchheda in 
Bengali prose as having already existed before he began to 
write in Bengali.* We have mentioned several translations of 
the above work on Logic, while dealing with the old Bengali 
literature. If one reads the translations of the Bhasaparichchheda, 
the latest of which was written nearly a century before Ram 
Mohan Roy's Vedanta Sutra, one will be struck with the 
similarity of language in the above treatises with the style of 
Ram Mohan Roy. The missionaries had taken up Bengali, in 
right earnest, and they had required no impetus from the Raja in 
adopting the vernacular prose as the medium through which to 
approach the people of Bengal. 

But all these considerations hardly detract from the glory 
which attaches to the name of Raja Ram Mohan Roy for his 
furtherance of the cause of Bengali prose. The literary works by 
Europeans in Bengali were mostly translations, and. whatever 
credit and reverence may be due to these authors for undertaking 
a task which required them to overcome the difficulties of a foreign 
tongue and master its idioms, their works, judged from the 
standpoint of pure merit, have, we are constrained to observe, 
no great attraction. They scarcely rise above the level of school- 
books. They were pioneers in the held of their labours, so we 
need not underrate their laudable efforts ; but except awakening 
the Hindu mind to a sense of its own duty in literature and 
diverting it into practical channels, their productions have not 
served any essential or permanent purpose. These works will, 


* Raja Ram Mohan Roy's Bengali Works, p. 267. 
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in time to come, be looked upon merely as literary curiosities, 
to be preserved on the shelf amongst old and rare books. 

Their Bengali imitators set themselves mostly the task of 
compiling and translating English works, which though extremely 
necessary at that early period of the diffusion of western education, 
possess no remarkable merit or permanent interest. The whole 
of this period in the history of our literature, in spite of its great 
activity diverted to useful purposes, strikes us as singularly barren 
of originality; and the greatest productions then worked out, 
though they required years of patient and indefatigable industry, 
are no landmarks in the history of our progress; and our minds, 
while full of admiration for the noble band of writers, involuntarily 
turn to the old literature for the gratification of those desires which 
true and original composition can alone fulfil. There was much 
in the prose writings of this age to interest the intellect but little 
to give pleasure or satisfaction to the soul. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy rose on the horizon of our letters at 
* this stage, and all lesser lights grew dim at his 
of the — Works advent. The whole aspect of our literature 

became ie: He wrote the following 
books in Bengali :— 

1. Vedanta Sutra. Canto a size, 114 pages, 1815 A.D. 

k 2. Vedanta Sutra, 15 pages, 1815. 
+> = 3. Talavakara Upanisad, || pages, 1816. 
4. lsopanisad, 24 pa es, 1816. 
— 5. Sahamarana Visaya (on the Suttee), Part l, 33 pages, 
h and Part Il, 12 pages, 1819. 
7 >. O Part Ill, 21 pages, 1829. 
ı Pradan 139 pages, 1823. 
srihasther Laksana, 5 pages, 1826. 
ahita ”“Madyapana Visayaka ee — 
— raa? 


10. Vajra Sue — pages, 1830. 
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13. Parthana Patra, 3 pages. 

l4. Atmanatma Viveka, 17 pages. 

15. Brahmana Sevadhi, 38 pages, 1821. 

l6. Padri O Sisya Samvada, 4 pages. 

17. Brahma Samgita, 116 songs. 

18. Brahmopasana, 3 pages. 

19. Gayatrir Artha, 7 pages, 1818. 

20. Kathopanisad, 34 pages, 1817. 

21. Mundakopanisad, 9 pages. 

22. Mandukyopanisad, 26 pages, 1819. 

23. Gosvamir Sahita Vichara, 30 pages, 1818. 
24. Kavitakarer Sahita Vichara, 35 pages, 1821. 
25. Bhattacaryyer Sahita Vichara, 89 pages, 1817. 
26. CGauriya Vyakarana, 80 pages, 1833. 

27. Samvada Kaumudi, 20 pages. 

The English works of Raja Ram Mohan Roy have been 
edited by Jogendra Chandra Ghose, M.A., B.L., and published 
by Srikanta Roy of Calcutta in three volumes. 

The Bengali works of the Raja referred to above, were 
collected and published by Rajnarayan Vasu and Ananda 
Chandra Tarkavagis in 1873. The collection contains over 800 
pages (quarto size). Most of his Bengali treatises are short; but 
the vast learning waich he displays in each of these productions, 
together with the closeness of argument and sincere and ardent 
desire for truth, lends them an importance 
second to none in our literature. His interpre- 
tation of the Vedanta, chiefly based on the commentary of 
Sankaracharyya, gives in lucid Bengali prose what would be 
impossible for any other person of his age to have done in the 
vernacular. The intricacies of one of the most abstruse subjects 
that ever engaged the human intellect,—the difficultes of a 
language whose prose was not yet properly formed, were all 
overcome, and the truths of the great Philosophy were brought 
within the easy reach of every man of ordinary intelligence in a 
masterly way. The Raja, like a Risi, realised the truths of the 


Their merit. 
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Vedanta and expressed them from his own soul through his verna- 
cular writings. We repeat that it would have been impossible 
for any other man of his age, however learned, to have reduced 
such great and abstruse truths to pristine simplicity in a language 
which as yet was so inadequate to the purpose as our own. It was 
possible for the Raja to do so only because he was himself a 
seer of these truths like the great sages—the Risis of the past. 
His controversies similarly display his great powers, his 
logical acumen, and his vast classical erudition. He gives prece- 
dence to reason in every step of his arguments; and it is the light 
of his own soul that he brings forward, in order to dispel the 
darkness of superstition and ignorance that prevails all around. 
Nowhere does he make his motive prominent. He brings forward 
a whole array of texts from Sanskrit, Hebrew, Persien and Arabic 
in favour of what he advocates, so that while arguing witha 
Maulvi he seems to be himself a Maulvi, with a missionary, he 
appears to be a Christian, and before a Bhattacharyya he comes in 
the garb of the Brahmin that he was. While holding a contro- 
versy with a Muhammadan, the Raja quotes from the Koran, with 
a Hindu from the Sastras, and witha Christian from the Bible. 
He does not decry even the most obvious evils on his own autho- 
rity, but he brings his whole learning to bear upon each topic; 
and the quotations he makes are of an overwhelming nature and 
display his minute knowledge of the different theological systems 
of the world. This power of keeping his personal opinions in 
the background and advancing them merely on the authority 
admitted by his antagonists, required a colossal range of studies 
which in his age only Ram Mohan Roy possessed. This 
accounts for his unique position and his great ascendency over his 
rivals in discussion. Another noteworthy feature in his writings is 
the entire absence of any outburst of feeling. It might have been 
>i supposed that a man who so deeply felt the wrongs that b 
all around, Pani — — ‘in the fiery languag 
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controversy, like a doctor in the process of a serious surgical oper- 
tion; occasions, however serious, did not disturb his temper. This 
superior control over himself is to be traced distinctly in all his 
writings. What was said of some of his English works by his 
English reviewer in the Monthly Repository for September, 1833, 
applies equally to his Bengali writings also. ‘‘The method and 
coolness with which the Raja arranges and states his facts, in 
contrast with the rousing nature of those facts, are as remarkable 
as anything in the whole affair; and the courtesy with which he 
accounts, where he can, for the rise and growth of abuses, will not 
impede, but hasten the rectification of those abuses. The Raja 
appreciates too well the nature and operation of free institutions 
not to have felt many a throb of indignation, many a pang of 
grief, when witnessing the oppressed condition of the ryots of his 
country, and the various kinds and degrees of guilt among his 
countrymen, which have been originated by British misgovern- 
ment: but when the cause can be best served by a plain statement 
of facts, he can adduce them with all the calmness of a mere 
observer. That which it makes our spirits sink to read, he states 
unaccompanied by reproach or entreaty. Suggestions on which 
we should stake our lives, and which we should be apt to thrust 
in the face of friend and foe, he offers in their due connection, 
and with a moderation most likely to ensure them a hearing. 
However trivial or puerile were the charges made against 
him, he listened to every point urged by his opponents with 
great attention, and in his anxious solicitude to bring conviction 
of the truth home to the party, he gave a sensible reply to their 
foolish abuses and revilings prompted by animosity, with a 
surprising quietness of temper. | quote a passage from one 
of his Bengali writings : 
+‘ The first argument in support of idolatry, is that the 
— Supreme Being is beyond all power of human 
— comprehension and cannot be expressed by 
. “agqs: Ge WEF AB ayki oe feck ara] ataa wua TSi 
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words; hence the necessity of worshipping a Deity endowed with 
form and other attributes, as Master of the universe. The plain 
answer to this is:—If a person in his early childhood, before he 
has had any knowledge of his father, is kidnapped, or by other 
causes separated from home, would it be proper for him, when 
growing into manhood, to call some object before him his father ? 
Rather should he not, when observing a religious ceremony or 
engaged in a prayer for the good of his father,—say ‘ Peace be 
unto him who has begotten me! * In the same way, it should 
be understood, though the Divine Being may be incomprehensible 
to us, that we may always address Him, as the creator and 
preserver of the universe without giving Him (fictitious attributes 
and a fancied name. The quality and nature of many objects 
of creation,—such as the sun or the moon, are not fully known 
to us; how is it then possible for us to know the nature of the 
Creator! But observing the objects around us, and the laws 
which govern the universe, we are conscious of His omnipotence 
and of His divine dispensation which is good for all; and with 
such a consciousness we are always quite free to approach him. 
Our commonsense tells us that the creator is mightier than his 
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creation, and that a created object, as forming but a part of the 
universe, cannot be its master, The supporters of idolatry urge 
that the worship of an invisible power is impossible. This 
argument is curious, since they may observe that their own 
countrymen and the people of other countries have found it quite 
possible to pray to the invisible Deity. The second point urged 
is :—It is not at all worthy of a good man to leave the ways of 
his ancestors and of his own people and trample upon old 
customs. 

Ans.—People seem to be carried away a good deal by their 
love for ancestors and kinsmen. But it is the lower animals only 
which altogether follow the beaten track of their own kind. How 
should a man, endowed with a sense of right and wrong, be 
justified in following a certain path merely because his forefathers 
adopted it? Blind faith in past authority is inadmissible with a 
progressing race. But in spite of their advancing this argument, 
we see that our countrymen never gave such absolute authority 
to custom in by-gone ages. Amongst the Hindus one born in a 
Vaisnava family is often seen to change his faith and become a 
Sakta ; and a Sakta is similarly observed to accept the Vaisnava 
faith: within the last hundred years the people of Bengal have 
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adopted the views of Raghunandan in their religious observances, 
and in this respect there has been an entire deviation on their 
part from following the beliefs and practices of their ancestors. 
We read in history besides that when the five Brahmins first came 
to Bengal they had socks on their feet, wore coats, and they came 
riding in bullock carts. Such practices are now considered as 
sacrilegious on the part of Brahmins. In olden times Brahmins 
would never accept service under a Yavana or foreigner, nor learn 
any language other than the Sanskritic ; they were also prohibited 
from teaching Sanskrit to non-Hindus; but they do all these 
things now. So it is evident that we have not over zealously 
persevered in our old customs and manners. Why, therefore, 
should we be led by an idle prejudice in their favour in the matter 
of faith itself which concerns the good of our souls and our 
hereafter? 

The third argument in support of idolatry is that the know- 
ledge of the Absolute makes a man unfit for all practical purposes. 
To him good and evil, fire and water, sweet scent and obnoxious 
stench become all the same as he rises above the phenomenal; 
such a knowledge is, therefore, not compatible with the pursuits of 
ordiriary men. 
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Ans.-—What they mean to imply by this is not clear. You 
sirs, will admit that Narada, Sanatkumara, Suka, Vasistha, 
Vyasa, Kapila and other sages had a knowledge of the Absolute 
and invisible Brahma. Nevertheless these sages recognised fire 
as fire and water as water; they administered justice, and taught 
their disciples; so how can you urge that they had lost all con- 
gciousness of the phenomenal world? Besides it seems very 
curious to me that you believe that by worshipping your gods the 
knowledge of the visible world becomes keener; but by praying 
to the invisible and absolute power, people become mad, and lose 
all consciousness of the external world. The knowledge of the 
world is not interfered with by a knowledge of the Deity, as a man 
who has the knowledge of God still continues to live in the world 
and his eyes and ears continue to perform their functions, and if 
he lives with his father, son, and others, he continues to fulfil 
his duties to them and all this is the will of the Supreme Being. 
It is not indicated where a knowledge of God clashes with the 
knowledge of the world. The sages of the past who were 
endowed with a knowledge of the true God according to your own 
admission, did nothing less than ordinary people in worldly 
matters, nay they did it with a more elevated and refined sense 
of duty. Some of the supporters of idolatry say. “ Is it proper to 
discard the view held by all the world and in preference to follow 
the opinions of one or two men? Was there no scholar born 
before him? And is there none who is equal to him in learning 
now? Would they not also arrive at the same conclusions, if there 
were any truth in this?” 
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Ans.—Though | am pained at these reflections, yet | feel 
inclined to answer them for the furtherance of my cause. In the 
first instance, India does not form even one-twentieth part of the 
earth already known to us. The country inhabited mainly by the 
Hindus is known as Hindusthan. Excluding this Hindusthan, 
more than half of the entire population of the rest of the globe 
profess faith in an invisible Supreme Being. In Hindusthan 
itself, the Nirvanists, the Nanak Panthis, the followers of Dadu, 
the disciples of Siva, Narayana—ascetics and householders alike— 
worship one Supreme God. How is the view then tenable that the 
worship of one Supreme God is against the established ways of all 
the world? If the next contention,—that scholars before me have 
not joined such mode of prayer were true—how could we then 
possess the works of Vyasa, Vasistha and other sages who 
promulgated the pure doctrine of theism! The divine Sankara- 
charyya and other commentators on the Vedas have all tried to 
establish monotheistic principles, and Nanaka who lived only a 
few centuries ago, enjoined the worship of one Supreme Being 
as an imperative duty on the part of both the Sannyasins and 
householders belonging to the sect founded by him. In modern 
times there are thousands of men, from Bengal to the Punjab, 
who uphold and preach the noble theistic principle.”’ 
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The above shows that he had a rational answer for every 
argument of his antagonist, however petty or foolish; and the 
great patience with which he would try to convince them, knowing 
fully well that they were simply maligning him, is to be explained 
by his great love and his eagerness to lead others from error to 
truth. To know the superior merits of his composition, readers 
are referred to his Vedanta Sara in Bengali and to his English 
works. As the field traversed by him in his original works 
comprehends a wide range of theological matter containing 
technicalities, we do not find it convenient to give further extracts 
from them or their translations. 

The Bengali grammar written by the Raja, though a short 

The Bengali gram. treatise, bears the impress of his great genius. 
= Some of the Europeans had already been in 
the field with treatises on this subject. Mr. Halhed’s Bengali 
grammar, waich is one of the earliest attempts in the direction, 
iS More interesting as a vocabulary, since it gives on a somewhat 
elaborate scale the meanings of words and translations of short 
sentences. It also gives selections from some of our old poems. 
The purely grammatical element is not very prominent among 
the various subjects comprised in thebook. The Bengali writers 
who wrote grammar before Raja Ram Mohan Roy had in their 
heads the rules of Sanskrit grammar, and thought that the Bengali 
language as a matter of course was bound to conform to them. 
But Raja Ram Mohan Roy discarded Sanskrit grammar 
in so far as its rules could not be philologically applied to 
Bengali. We refer our readers to pages 727 and 738 of his 
Bengali works. He observed the genius of our language, and 
in what respects it differed from Sanskrit; he formulated principles 
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based on the natural laws which govern Bengali, and treated the 
subject scientifically. He also indicated the broad lines on 
which a comprehensive Bengali grammar might be compiled. 
Unfortunately, however, no other writer on the subject after 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy was possessed of his great insight to 
continue the work that he had commenced; and the Bengali 
grammar has since fallen hopelessly into the hands of Sanskrit- 
knowing pandits. These with their erudite enunciation of rules 
about Sanskrit compound-words and its prosody have dominated 
the situation. Following too closely the steps of Mugdhabodha 
they are applauded by critics who belong to the same school. 
The Gauriya Bhasar V yakarana by the Raja isa highly original 
publication and contains many important rules. On page 724 
he deals with the pronunciation of words. He says that in 
Bengali the difference of pronunciation between “4, 4, A, is not 
observed: but there are certain exceptions to this rule. When "t 
is joined with 4, #, Jit is pronounced as 4, as in SEIN “sA and 
emi ; similarly when A is joined with ©, 4, 4, 4, 4 it retains its 
Sanskritic sound of A as in 34, a, @4, 72. In all other places 
it is pronounced as “I. The chapter on Case is full of original 
observations. In the dative case, says the Raja, those words 
which bear the long vowel & in the last letter adopt CS or Has 
sufix. But those words which have 2, W.S, G, 4, 4, 8, @ in their 
last letters adopt only CS to denote the locative form. Instances 
of the former are to be found in the forms 3f@#{tS and SH, 
dics and WA, WTS and “qti, etc., and of the latter i in 
gfs, BSS, AWANE, etc. Regarding the forms of Bengali words 
in in singular and piona numbers, the learned author gives curious 
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cows, but Fa] is used to imply those men who are stupid as 
cows.* 

Before we close the account of Raja Ram Mohan Roy we 
have to say a few words regarding the movement led by him 
for the abolition of Suitee. His Bengali pamphlets against 
— Suttee were translated by him into English; 

and they aim chiefly at establishing the supe- 
riority of an unimpeachable and pure widowhood of woman in 
accordance with the rules of Brahmacharyya after the death of 
her husband, over the practice that largely prevailed in his times 
of self-immolation, against which he fought, in conjunction with 
European clergymen and officials. 

Like other reforms this was also proposed and carried out 
in the teeth of great opposition. While alluding to the contro- 
versial literature that sprang up in connection with this movement 
we propose to take a dispassionate view of the history of Suttee 
in Bengal. It is an usage which was prevalent amongst the 
ancients. The rite was practised in early times amongst the 
Thracians, the Getz, and the Scythians. Diodorus in B.C. 44 
describes it to have occurred in the army of Eumenes upwards 
of 500 years before the Christian era (Diodorus Siculus, lib. XIX, 
Chapter ||). The Danish Northmen of Europe retained the 
recollections of Suttee in the story of Balder, one of the sons 
of Odin. 

The custom grew in India as a natural result of the peculiarly 
organised social institutions of the Hindus. It has been more 
than once observed in the foregoing chapters that the Hindus 
aspire to a realisation of God through the various domestic ties 
which bind them to their homes. Without this value given to 
domestic virtues, which was the main basis of the Indo-Aryan 
civilisation, their joint-family system could not have stood. Ít is 
the call of home that has always made Hindus endure the 


# Bengali works of Raja Ram Mohen Rey, p- 733 
t The Cyclopaedia of India by Balfour, p. 781. 
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greatest sacrifices. Their immortal epics bear striking 
evidences of this ideal governing their society. But no sacrifice 
within the precincts of one’s home is raised to so high a 
point of merit as that prompted by sacred nuptial devotion. 
There are a thousand fables, stories and poems illustrating 
noble sacrifices of devoted wives for their husbands. The Hindu 
woman lives in the atmosphere of this ideal. From her 
tenderest years she is trained up to it. The stories of Savitri, 
Sita, Damayanti, Behula—these are what a Hindu girl is 
accustomed to hear every evening in Bengal and even when she 
is a mere child she willingly fasts on the day of Savitri Vrata. 
The Hindu woman grew, as Spartan boys did in ancient 
Greece,—under great hardships imposed on them by society, but 
they were meant for a great purpose. Even now the stories and 
poems that she reads are full of high ideas illustrative of the 
noblest virtues attendant upon faithful wifehood. The ideal 
embodied in them would fascinate and attract any tender soul ; 
for the tales of supreme sacrifice undergone for love, never pass 
in vain with those young audiences who are most susceptible to 
nobility of spirit. 

The love of a Hindu wife is scarcely expressed in passionate 
utterances. It pervades her whole life. The sacrifices she 
runs, the spirit of resignation and of entirely losing herself in the 
thought of doing good to her husband, raise her love beyond all 
sorts of mundane considerations, not to speak of any for her own 
comforts. It is this spirit which made women court death 
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and the shell-bracelets on their wrists: and prized these sacred 
signs of wifehood more dearly than their lives. A Hindu wife 
would sooner agree to be killed than allow them to be removed 
This patient all-engrossing sentiment, this love without a thought 
of return, constant and unchangeable through all vicissitudes of 
life, in spite of many ills,—is expressed in many of the old 
poems of Bengal, —in our folk-lore and in those rustic songs which 
| have mentioned in previous chapters. 

The peculiar position of the Hindu wife trained her silently 
to sacrifices of all sorts for domestic feeling. She is not the joy 
or inspiration of social gatherings as a western woman is. Out- 
side her home there is absolutely no scope for the appreciation 
of her qualities. Praise from outside world would be as assuredly 
spurned by her as abuse. Even in one's own family, it would 
not be good taste to allude to the beauty of a woman who has 
once borne a child. Her environment develops her domestic 
instincts more than anything else. But off from the rest of the 
world —in her owa little home she is trained to an idealism 
of the highest sort, without the facts being observed by any. 
She would only be seen in public when she was to ascend the 
funeral pyre of her husband. Foreign people are apt to suppose 
that her martyrdom was the result of compulsion, oppression and 
superstition. But those, who possess a more intimate knowledge 
on the point, will see in suftee only an excess of that idealism 
that made Savitri, in our earliest times, shudder at the thought 
of her coming widowhood and Tara expresses a wish to burn 
herself with her deceased husband in the Ramayana. Suttee is 
the highest realisation of that dream of womanhood, the per- 
fection of which was imagined by the ancients to lie in än all- 
absorbing thought of the husband. Each country has a peculiar 
‘dea of its own to inspire its people with a spirit of self-sacrifice, 
the growth of which has depended upon a succession of causes 
and circumstances peculiar to itself. Some people in the 
world’s history have staked their fortune and life for what 
they called ‘‘a national cause, others for what they 
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believed to be the ‘* word of God, —as the iconoclasts once 
made it the mission of their lives to destroy temples and images 
at any cost or sacrifice. Hindu women similarly elected to die 
out of the devotion they bore to their husbands. On various 
reports left of the Suttee by European observers, who were drawn 
to involuntary admiration on witnessing such scenes, | quote two 
below. This will be helpful in rightly understanding the contro- 
versy held by the pro-Suttee champions against the attempts of 
the Raja. 

“The widow was a remarkably handsomé woman, apparently 
about thirty, and most superbly attired. Her manner was marked 
by great apathy to all around her and by complete indifference 
to the preparations which for the first time met her eye. From 
this ccum stance an impression was given that she might be under i 
the influence of opium; and in conformity with the declared 
intention of the Europ:an officers present to interfere, should 
any coercive measure be adopted by the Brahmins or 
relations, two medical officers were requested to give their 
opinions on the subject. They both agreed that she was 
gaite fres from any influence calculated to mduce torpor or 
intoxication.” 

" Captain Burnes then addressed the woman, desiring to know 
whether the act she was about to perform was voluntary or 
enforced, and assuring her that, should she entertain the slightest 





reluctance to the fulfilment of her vow, on the part of the British | 
Government he would guarantee the protection of her life and 4 
property. Her answer was calm, heroic and constant to her J 
purpose : | die of my own free will ; give me back my husband, 


and | will consent to live.” 
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the customs of her country, and her sense of conjugal duty, 
excluded from her mind the natural emotions of personal dread; 
and never did a martyr to a true cause, go to the stake with more 
constancy and firmness than did this delicate and gentle woman 
Prepare to become the victim of a deliberate sacrifice to the tenets 
of her heathen creed. Accompanied by the officiating Brahmin, 
the widow walked seven times round the pyre, repeating the usual 
mantras or prayers, strewing rice and cowries on the ground, 
and sprinkling water from her hand over the bystanders, who 
believed this to be efficacious in preventing disease and expiating 
committed sins. She then removed her jewels, and presented 
them to her relations, saying a few words to each with calm soft 
smile of encouragement and hope. The Brahmins then presented 
her with a lighted torch, bearing which— 


‘Fresh as a flower just blown, 
And warm with life, her youthful pulses playing,’ 


she stepped through the fatal door, and sat within the pile. The 
body of her husband wrapped in rich kinkaubs, was then carried 
seven times round the pile and finally laid across her knees. 
Thorns and grass were piled over the door; and again it was 
insisted that free space should be left, as it was hoped that the 
poor victim might yet relent, and rush from her fiery prison for the 
protection so freely offered. The command was readily obeyed ; 
the strength of a child would have sufficed to burst the frail 
barrier which confined her, and a breathless pause succeeded ; 
but the woman's constancy was faithful tothe last. Not a sigh 
broke the death-like silence of the crowd, until a slight smoke, 
curling from the summit of the pyre, and then a tongue of flame, 
darting with bright and lightning-like rapidity into the clear blue 
sky, told us that the sacrifice was completed. Fearlessly had this 
courageous woman fired the pile, and not a groan had betrayed to 
us the moment when her spirit fled.’’* 

# Mrs. Porstan’s Random Sketches during her residence in one of the northern 
provinces of Western India in 1839. 
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The following is quoted from ‘Bengal Under The Lieutenant 
Governors by C. E. Buckland; Vol. l, pages 160-161. 

" Although it does not fall within his Lieutenant Governor- 
ship, | think the following account of a Suttee, as narrated by Sir 
F. Halliday, 70 years later, will be considered interesting, and it 
has never been printed elsewhere :— 

*" Suttee was prohibited by law in 1829. At and before that 
_ time | was acting as Magistrate of the district of Hooghly. Before 
the new law came into operation, notice was one day brought to 
me that a Suttee was about to occur a few miles from my 
residence. Such things were frequent in Hooghly as the banks 
of that side of the river were considered particularly propitious 
for such sacrifices. When the message reached me, Dr. Wise of 
the Medical Service and a clergyman (whose name | forget), who 
was Chaplain to the Governor-General, were visiting me and 
expressed a wish to witness the ceremony. Accordingly we 
drove to the appointed place where a large crowd of natives was 
assembled on the river bank and the funeral pile already prepared, 
the intended victim seated on the ground in front of it. Chairs 
were brought for us, and we sat down near the woman. My 
two companions, who did not speak the language, then began 
to press the widow with all the reasons they could urge to dissuade 
her from her purpose, all of which at their request | made the 
woman understand in her own language. To this she listened 
with grave and respectful attention but without being at all moved 
by it; the priests and many of the spectators also listening to what 
was said. 

At length she — some impatience and asked to be 
allowed to proceed to the pile. Seeing that nothing further 
could be done, I gave her the permission, but before she had 
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boat fashion used by peasants, and also some ghi or melted 
butter and a large cotton wick. These she herself arranged in 
the most effective form and then said, “Light it; which was 
done and the lamp placed on the ground before her. Then 
steadfastly looking at me with an air of grave dehance she rested 
her right elbow on the ground and put her finger into the fame 
of the lamp. The finger scorched, blistered and blackened and 
finally twisted up in a way which | can only compare to what | 
have seen happen to a quill pen in the flame of a candle. This 
lasted for some time, during which she never moved her hand, 
uttered a sound or altered the expression of her countenance. She 
then said — “Are you satished?,”” to which | answered hastily, 
‘* satisfied,’’ upon which with great deliberation she removed her 
finger from the flame, saying: ** Now may | go?” To this Í 
assented and she moved down the slope to the pile. This was 
placed on the edge of the stream. It was about 4%} ft. high, about 
the same length, and perhaps 3 ft. broad, composed of alternate 
layers of small billets of wood and light dry brushwood between 
four upright stakes. Round this she was marched in a noisy 
procession 2 or 3 times and ascended it, laying herself down on 
her side with her face in her hands like one composing herself to 
sleep, after which she was covered up with light brushwood for 
several inches, but not so as to prevent her rising had she been so 
minded. The attendants then began to fasten her down with 
long bamboos. This | immediately prohibited and they desisted 
unwillingly but without any show of anger. Her son, a man of 
about 30, was now called upon to light the pile. 

It was one of those frequent cases in which the husband's 
death had occurred too far off for the body to be brought to the 
pile, and instead of it a part of his clothing had been laid thereon 
by the widow's side. A great deal of powdered resin and, | 
think, some ghi had been thrown upon the wood which first gave 
a dense smoke and then burst into fame. Until the fames drove 
me back I stood near enough to touch the pile, but | heard no 
sound and saw no motion, except one gentle upheaving of 
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the brushwood over the body, after which all was still. The 
son who had lighted the pile remained near it until it was in 
full combustion, and then rushing up the bank threw himself 
on the ground in a paroxysm of grief. So ended the last Suttee 
that was lawfully celebrated in the district of Hooghly | and 
perhaps in Bengal.*' 

But sacrifices made by a few, under promptings of extra- 
ordinary sentiments, are not such as may be enforced in the case 
of every widow in a society. The Suttees in later times increased 
in number from “very many causes besides that of affection. 
Within six or seven centuries before the abolition of the rite, 
the Hindu widows found their position insecure, as the country 
was overrun by the Muhammadan conquerors and by the Burmese 
and Portuguese*marauders who seized helpless young widows and 
carried them away or which was worse, put them to indelible 
infamy. Even Nawabs and noblemen would sometimes not let go 
the opportunity to do the same as the robbers did, regarding 
beautiful Hindu widows. The genealogical works referred to 
by us in Chapter Il contain many instances of such atrocities. 
The number of Suttees must have grown largely in proportion 
owing to these causes. Besides when one family boasted of its 
Suttees, the other families wanted, for the sake of increasing their 
prestige, to possess similar records of sacrifice from among their 
own members; so what had been in early ages a practice of but 
rare occurrence became frequent, often under compulsion. The 
following incident will show to what a heinous extent of barbarity 
the practice of Suttee might be carried. 

***About the year 1796, the following most shocking and 
atrocious murder, under the name of Schamarana, was perpetrated 
at Majilpur, about a day's journey south from Calcutta. 
Banchharama, a Brahman of the above place, «dying, his wife 
at a late hour went to be burnt with the body : all the pa 

ies were performed ; she was | 
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the fire was kindled; but the night was dark and rainy. When 
the fire began to scorch this poor woman, she contrived to 
disentangle herself from the dead body, and creeping from under 
the pile, hid herself among some brushwood. In a little time it 
was discovered that there was only one body on the pile. The 
relations immediately took the alarm and searched for the wretch: 
the son soon dragged her forth, and insisted that she should 
throw herself on the pile, or drown or hang herself: she pleaded 
for her life at the hands of her own son, and declared that she 
could not embrace so horrid a death—but she pleaded in vain: 
the son urged, that he should lose his caste, and that therefore 
he would die orshe should. Unable to persuade her to hang 
or drown herself, the son and the others present then tied her 
hands and feet, and threw her on the funeral pile, where she 
quickly perished.” 

We ask our readers to read the vernacular treatises of the 
Raja on Suttee-rites, which are master-pieces of close argumenta- 
tive writings disclosing his great humane feelings and profound 
scholarship. * 

Raja Ram Mohan was born in Bengal when all the bright- 
ness had faded from the illuminated pages of our history, when 
the glorious had grown ignominous in many places, when faith 
and devotion had been reduced to superstition, ‘‘sweet religion 
become a mere rhapsody of words, and the scarcely audible 
beatings of the heart indicated the loss of all social vitality. 
He led us from superstition to faith, from darkness to light; 

The fruit of the and though he may seem to have found 
naja «labours nothing good in the Hindu religion of his own 
day,—not even in the self-sacrificing devotion of true hearts 
which, though few, still weilded the greatest influence in the 
country, yet we must remember that, generally speaking, it was 
not the season for extolling -a deteriorated virtue, for admiring 
the atrocious slaughter of women—too heinous an offence to be 
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condoned by idle panegyric. The movements in various fields of 
enlightenment started by the Raja have borne ample fruit. The 
educated community have followed his lead in the general 
awakening of the intellect observed throughout the country after 
his advent. The Raja was a great admirer of the English people 
and, with a sincere heart, approached them with prayers to aid 
him in his beneficent attempt to reform, and he found a ready 
response and sympathetic hearing from the rulers of the land. 
Though a scholar of world-wide renown and a perfect master of 
the most important classical and many modern languages, he did 
not despise his mother tongue. He wrote master-pieces in 
Bengali. Ut is a remarkable fact that the address he presented 
to Lord William Bentinck was in Bengali, a circumstance which 
showed how deep was his love for his mother tongue.'’* His 
works in Bengali struck the keynote of a new style, for though 
the Raja was full of admiration for the English, yet he would 
not accept any matter second-hand; with him began an attempt 
at free enquiry after truth. The works by the missionaries 
and those that wrote under their instructions consisted, as already 
said, mainly of compilations and translations: but in the Bengali 
works of the Raja begins a new epoch and a movement for the 
right understanding öf the truths of our own religion. Ram 
Mohan Roy began with the Vedanta; and taking the cue of 
rational explanation from him we have come down to the Puranas. 
From the time, of Ram Mohan Roy, Bengali literature in its 
poems, romances and theological works, has striven to restate the 
truths contained in our classics in the light of western rationalism 
of thought; it has tried to combine the realistic mode of thinking 
peculiar to the West with oriental idealism; sometimes the occi- 
dental element has been too prominent in Bengali writings almost 
alienating itself from our national ideal in the views propounded, 
at others verging on extreme conservativeness, and blind ortho- 
doxy. The conflict is going on without intermission up to the 
present, and a harmony has not yet, | am afraid, crowned the 
* The English works of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Vol. |, Introduction, p. XIX: 
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attempts of the opposing forces in this feld. But all the same, 
we are conscious of a great activity in our literature and we 
owe it preeminently to the devoted labours of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, who advanced its cause, not only by writing 
monumental works in Bengali himself, but by raising a- 
controversy which has contributed a great deal to the rapi 

development of prose. Taking this view of matters, it cannot be | 
considered unjust to call him the father of modern Bengali 
prose. 


(c) The writers that followed Raja Ram Mohan Roy— 
Devendra Nath Tagore—Akshay Kumar Datta 
and others 


After the death of Raja Ram Mohan Roy the spirit of reform 
lay dormant for a while. Even the Brahma-Sabha that he had 
established, succumbed to those orthodox forms against which the 
great leader had fought all his life. In the year 1862 it was 
found that the Brahmins only were admitted to it, and that they 
held meetings with closed doors against all of other castes. Iswar 
Chandra Nyayaratna used to lecture before a select body of 
Brahmins in the Theistic Hall ; and in one of the subjects that he 
chose, he argued that Rama had been an incarnation of God. 
The missionaries knew Ram Mohan Roy to be their great foe 
inspite of all professions of amity and peace on both sides ; for 
under the outward form of Unitarian Christianity which the Raja 
seemed to profess, he was founding a new Theistic Church based 
on the Vedanta Philosophy and on Christian Morals. This 
would inevitably draw to itself those educated Hindus who, if 

Renewed activities such a society had not been organised by the 
of the missionaries. Raja, would have gravitated towards the 
Christian Churches, and proved willing converts. The death of 
the Raja, and a total absence in the field of any suitable personage 
on whom his mantle could fall, gave an opportunity for a time to 
the Christian Missionaries to renew their attempts at proselytising 
with redoubled zeal. Stray cases come to our notice which show 
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vigorous procedure of these gentlemen. In 1845, Umes Chandra 
Sarkar and his wife were converted by Dr. Duff in a manner 
which created a great sensation amongst the whole native popula- 
tion of Calcutta. In fact on the very day of their conversion, the 


Hindus raised Rs. 40,000 to found a Hindu School in order 


to counteract the influence of Christian teaching in the schools 
established by the Missionaries. 

At this juncture another great man appeared to take up the 
work of the great reformer. His intellectual powers were not so 
great as those of Ram Mohan Roy, but his 
strength of character, faith in religious views, 
power of sacrifice for the cause of what he considered right, 
high-mindedness and unflinching advocacy of theism have 
deservedly lifted him to the rank of a Risi in popular estimation. 
Devendra Nath Tagore has, moreover, furthered the cause of 
Bengali literature in no inconsiderable degree. He was the son 
of the distinguished Bengalee Dwarka Nath Tagore who was 
called Prince Dwarka Nath in England, and who enjoyed the 
great confidence of Queen Victoria during his stay in that 
country. Devendra Nath, heir to a princely fortune, and a 
man of remarkably handsome features and rare accomplishments, 
in his early youth realised the truth that life was short, fortune 
was transitory and religion the only solace of life. Impelled by 
a sense of moral duty,—for there was no legal obligation,—he 


Devendra Nath Tagore 


- handed over his immense inheritance to his father’s creditors, 


who could have claimed no hold upon it. And the effect which 
this noble act of sacrifice produced on the minds of the people 
was evidenced by the bestowal of the title of Maharsi or great Risi 
on him by his countrymen. His creditors, fortunately, were no 


i Shylocks. They arranged for the liquidation of debts in a way 


convenient to the youthful owner of the property ; ; but ae eed 
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* “My grand-mother loved me very much. In childhood 
An extract from his | cared not for any one else but her. | used 
— — to take my meals with her, sit by her the 
whole day and sleep on the same bed with her. When she 
went to Kalighat to visit the shrine | used to accompany her 
thither. At one time she went to Vrindavan and Puri leaving 
me at home. | recollect how bitterly | wept owing to my separa- 
tion from her. She was intensely devoted to religion. Every day 
at early dawn she used to bathe in the Gangesand weave garlands 
for the tutelary god Salagram. Sometimes she fasted from 
sunrise to sun-set and offered ‘argha’ tothe sun. | stayed with 
her on the roof, hearing it uttered so often: ** O Thou of the 
colour of the Java, offspring of Kasyapa, radiant with rays, the 
dispeller of darkness and destroyer of sin, O Sun, I salute 
thee.” 

My grand-mother sometimes fasted the whole day and night, 
and during the whole of such nights Kathakatas and Kirtan 
songs went on in the house . we could not sleep owing to the 
noise. She used to supervise the household work and herself 
assisted the domestics in their service. Owing to her efficient 
management and firm control, all the work of our house was 
conducted with strict regularity. When the inmates of the house 
had all taken their meals she would cook her own food herself. | 


e “fam atace 25 Sr aSa) tata Steis ass arly ata 
Sistes4 WAB al) Bata aa, Sicasta, corsa, Heme Stata fasd 585 | 
fefa stated aës, mfa stata afew WESI fofa qwa waits CEN 
WANA 6 qaraca fufecaa, Sta wife set Sfesta| sce Seta wore 
fab fea) fafa afsfea sfa agia aerate efacsa) aat afafa Vnanca⸗ 
ez asta yra are dfaa eaa aca sata FSR ateg afani Tears AINA 
sfacsa— cáis Sac ýa saata TT Vics gá farsa: mifra cH aaa 
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used to share her plain meal, composed of boiled rice and simple 
vegetables (sfata) ; this food I relished more than my own. The 
beauty of her person was as great as her accomplishments, and 
her faith in religion was equally great. But she could not bear 
the visit of Ma-gosains (women who posed as teachers of the 
Vaisnava faith) to our house. Though her faith was mixed with 
` superstition she also evinced a considerable freedom in her 
religious views. With her | often visited the image of Gopinath 
in our family residence. | never wanted to come out of the 
temple without her. | used to sit on her lap and through the 
window quietly observe all that passed. My grand-mother is no 
more; but after how many days of weary search for the truth 
have | found One who is more than even my beloved grand- 
mother ever was tome! Seated on the lap of the divine Mother 
| quietly observe all that transpires through Her wishes. 

Shortly before her death my grand-mother one day told me 
' | have decided to bequeath to you all that I have in the world, 
| won't give it to any one else.” Thereupon she gave me the key 
to her box; I opened it and found some gold and silver coins in it. 
| told people that | had found parched rice in my grand-mother’s 
box. In the year 1835 her end drew near. My father had at 
that time gone on a trip to the neighbourhood of Allahabad. 


wie Crete saa sit fatal Sista cre eatr wtata cana "t5 
qfs cza atata steri eta atins a1) Gista “ela (ana Taa fon, 
strs cenfa Steta vps fen, oe sofra e Stera cafa aii fen i 
fsa fafa i-ci ass arenas ae afse taraa ai) Steta acta 
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The physician said that the patient should no longer be kept at 
home, Whereupon our relations came and brought my grand- 
mother down to the ground-floor and made preparations to take 
her to the Ganges.* But she was still hoping to live and did 
not like to be carried to the Ganges. She said, ““ If Dwarka 
Nath (her son) were here, he would never allow you to remove 
me from home as you are doing.” The men did not pay any 
heed to her words, but went on carrying her towards the Ganges; 
upon which she said, * As you have not obeyed my wishes | 


shall cause you great trouble. | shall not die soon- On 
reaching the Ganges they placed her in a hut of tiles. She lived 
three nights in that situation. | was with her all this time. On 


‘tthe night previous to the day when she would expire, | was 
seated on a mat spread near the tiled hut, the full moon had 
risen on the horizon and close by me was the funeral ground. 
At that time they were singing kirtan songs around my grand- 
mother. One ran thus :— 

** When will that blessed day come, when | shall leave this 
mortal body reciting thy name, O Hari? ` 


qty FIFI Sifss, Sia Bata fasi antata? Berm ida sfacs fathers, 
lag ataa sfa cates ata yea satel gèta a1) Wada AF NINTA 
fastas sareka meal gaa wwe argya atfeca mfra fea fef 
mlana dts bla, sata secs reta aw ate, fos afna ca * afr ASTA 
AGS CSS SCA cStal SYAS saa Fal ags tafe ai’ fea cance 
etzi faa ai; Stace nea tataka saa sya fefa sist, * coral 
qaa wiata Sel al ora siars sate fam cafes, (Safa tfa cetera Hence 
ya oe fra, stf Sia fan ai” setata Ae al Gehl cuta bieics States 
atali sen, aaa fafa fea aa sifas femal athe CAR aca stata 
ster ace fas atfesra, fafana gara qhia atfacs aft 2 stata 
medai fansata qed asyali brea Seta aint stie. 2 fra ftaa at 
prata SENG, fap ita) Sea fafaa fasd ary aSa sacrofen, 
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* The usual custom of the Hindus is to take the dying people to t 
> Ganges or to any other river that may be near, when the case is declared as hopeless and 
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A gentle breeze was carrying the sound to my ear; suddenly 
at that moment a strange emotion passed over my mind. For the 
time being | became an entirely different man from what | was.— 
| felt a total abhorrence for wealth. The mat on which I sat 
appeared to me to be my proper and fit place. The rich carpets 
and all seemed worthless and of no value to me; I felt a 
complacency and joy which | had never experienced before. | 
was only 18 years old at the time. 


"oma fen fe aca sfa are afew en mai” atga ACH Stel wn wu wtata 
aren wifacefen | Gt masa sate Gates Acq os God: Germ Sta Srifas 
KÊN | aif’ ca Ste yrka ama a? | Gace Gera arsaa fasta wefan | 
cy brea Seta safest sfe., Stè arts orm Be cay SF, eaa aT 
QF SSSR Bary Safes eB) SLA NA TAA oe Tang i” 


(2) * 


So long | had lain deep-plunged in the pleasures of luxury. p 

lhad never for one moment felt any longing for truth. I never 

cared to know what religion or God was; nobody gave me any 

: instruction on the subject. The joy I felt on the funeral ground | 

that day overflowed my soul. Language is feeble; how can | 

express it or convey what | felt to others? No one can experience n 

this joy by filling his head with logical discussions. Who says 4 
there is no God? | Here is the evidence of his existence: | was not 
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prepared for it; how could | then have felt such joy! With this 
spirit of asceticism and joy | came home at midnight. | could 
not sleep that night. The reason of my sleeplessness was this 
ecstasy of soul; as if moon-light had spread itself over my mind 
for the whole of that night. At dawn | went to the bank of 
the Ganges to see my grand-mother. | found her drawing her 
last breath. They had brought her down to the Ganges and 
were enthusiastically reciting in a loud voice ‘* Ganga-Narayana- 
Brahma”. She died immediately. | approached her and saw 
that one of her hands lay on her breast, the middle finger pointed 
towards heaven. ‘Recite the name of Hari’, she said at the last 
moment pointing with her finger, which remained fixed towards 
heaven. As | saw it | surmised that while leaving this world 
it was God and hereafter that she pointed to me, beloved as | was. 
My grand-mother was not only my greatest friend in this life, 
but also my friend inthe hereafter.” 
In the year 1845, Devendra Nath organised a band of 
The Early Brahma Workers who accepted the Brahma Dharma 
aj. and gave up *‘idolatrous practices. The 
number swelled to five hundred in 1849. We find the name 
of Aksay Kumar Dutta, the great Bengali writer of this period, 
in the list of the first batch of Brahmas. 


cw aca Ota ate yp È c Gra afara ema sia cel cies fenta aj 
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Pia the year 1840, the Tattva Bodhini Patrika was started by 

—— Kumar Devendra Nath Tagore and Babu Aksay 
Dutta. Kumar Dutta was appointed as editor. Devendra 


Nath Tagore compiled a code for the guidance of Brahma-life 
from the Upanisad in 1848, to which he also appended a 
Bengali translation. This serves as the hand-book and guide to 
the modern Brahmas—specially to the members of the Adi 
Samaj. The Bengali translation does great credit to the 
compiler owing to its simplicity and elegance, and it is an interest- 
ing point to note that Devendra Nath dictated the treatise to Aksay 
Kumar Dutta who took it down, the whole thing occupying only 
three hours. 

The great activity and the religious earnestness displayed by 
the band of noble workers has borne great fruit in various spheres 
of Bengali life. Bengali literature particularly has been 
immensely prohted by them. The Tattva Bodhini Patrika under 
the editorship of Babu Aksay Kumar Dutta weilded an influence 
which it is difficult to conceive now-a-days. ‘‘It is, scarcely 
possible "" writes Mr. R. C. Dutt “in the present day when 
journals have multiplied all over the country to describe ade- 
quately how eagerly the moral instructions and earnest teachings 
of Aksay Kumar conveyed in that famous paper, were perused 
by a large circle of thinking and enlightened readers. People all 
over Bengal awaited every issue of the paper with eagerness; and 
the silent and sickly, but indefatigable, worker at his desk 
swayed for a number of years the thoughts and opinions of the 
thinking portion of Bengal."’* 

It was at this time also that the young Iswar Chandra 


lewar Chandra Vidyasagar, who had already passed through 
Vidyasagar. 


his novitiate in the art of Bengali composition as 


a pundit in Fort William College, was first winning his laurels in 


the literary field. He had already written his Vatrisa Simhasana 


_ which showed unmistakable traces of thet elegant and correct. 
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style which later on developed so splendidly in his Sitar Vanavasa, 
Sakuntala and other works. It was at this time also that Peary 


Chand Mitra (nom-de-plume Tek Chand Thakur)—whose 
Tek Chand Thakur “laler Gharer Dulal* or ‘The Spoilt Child,’ 
many European writers have so freely eulogised, 
some comparing it with the best productions of Moliere or 
Fielding—was trying to master the simple and colloquial style 
spoken by the gentle and rustic folk of Bengal. We cannot, 
however, review the works of these master-minds, as our scope 
is limited to a treatment of the subject up to 1850, and most of 
their works were written in the decade that followed that year. 
Extracts fom Babu Aksay Kumar Dutta, however, whose 
rag Bale works: Tifa Jike Pope's was a ‘‘a long disease `’ had 
already written a considerable portion of those valuable contri- 
butions to the Taltua Bodhini Patrika by 1850,—which were 
subsequently compiled by him and published in the form of 
separate books such as, ‘Charu Patha,’ ‘Vahya Bastur Sahita 
Manapa Prakitir Sambandha Vichara’ &c. and we trust it will 
not be going beyond the limit to give a few extracts from his 
contributions to the Tattva Bodhini Patrika. The following is 
taken from one of the issues of the paper published in 1850 — 

* “A heart void of love may be compared to a desert 
through which no current of water flows. Both are barren and 
fruitless. It is a highly fortunate circumstance for us that our 
Almighty Father has endowed the beings of the earth with 
abundance of love and devotion. There are persons who love 
wealth, some seek after reputation; some knowledge, but those 
that are particularly blessed love God. There is no object higher 
than love. If there were no love in this earth, where then would 
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have been the heart to enjoy the beauty of a delightful garden, 
diffusing pleasant fragrance in the breeze, the glad-some beauty 
ofa night clothed in the charming white light of the full moon! 
Where then would have been the pleasures of conversation with 
one’s devoted, chaste and accomplished wife, whose face radiant 
with love's glow, beams forth the light of the full moon! Where 
would have been without love the sweet smiling faces of children, 
beautiful as painted cherubs and innocent, pure and gay as 
flowers,—the wonderful harmony that pervades a family 
of spotless reputation, the members bound by ties of love and 
full of reverence for religion! Where would have been that 
vivifying and heavenly intercourse with friends of high character 
dearer to us than our own selves, and in whose hearts dwell self- 
sacrificing love and all high qualities! Where would have been 
those soul-stirring poems, store-houses of high and lofty emotions, 
which overwhelm us with the never-failing effect of their sweet 
and matchless melody !"" 
This appears like a Bengali version of one of the familiar 
Imitation of Enatioh essays of ‘the Rambler with Seneca’s sayings 
“yn. as head-lines, the difference being that the 
oriental imitation is even more over-coloured and high flown than 
the style of Dr. Jolmson himself. The writings of Addison and 
Steele in the Spectator and those of Dr. Johnson in the Rambler 
supplied models for the Bengali writer, who combined with his 
Moral and Theological discourses dissertations on Etiology and 
Science much after Paley. 


qasqa mitaaa stated Gatel, caters ai oah garni) fiat fafa 
wien fata gawa conf, cetera Wi end mA efa frrsata 
Cat sa camyn qatga Blea AWA e Sata aga Basa nga Atay, 
cma al fearas oer cen gaze age sere fawafna farag 343, 


Gam a) tata Beye fates says faamaaa misi gagi, crete a 
grafts age nfa aaa fama adios fagra NENE AEAN, COSTE 
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CHAPTER VII 


(i) Three early centres of Vernacular writings. 
(ii) The patronage accorded to Vernacular writers. 
(iii) Peace and its boon. 


l.—T hree Early Centres of Vernacular Writings 
Before the advent of Chaitanya Deva we find three re- 


cognized centres of Wernacular composition, The songs of 
the Vaisnavas had for their principal seat the historic land 
of Birbhum and its contiguous districts. Jaya Deva hailed from 
Kenduli in Birbhum and a few centuries after him, Chandi Das 
sang his celestial lay from the village Nannur in the same 
district. When Vaisnavism was at its zenith in Bengal, its 
chief exponents and song-masters flourished in this part of the 
country. This Vaisnava movement belonged 
Birbhum, the carly - ; 
Vaisnava centre to the people and required no aristocratic 
patronage to push it in its forward course; it drew its nutrition 
straight from the soil and soon, by its own power, attained a 
most luxuriant growth. 

In Eastern Bengal where Vaisnavism was yet unknown, the 
traditions of the Buddhistic age were the inspiration of the songs 
of the Manasa and Chandi-cults. The traditions of Behula’s 
wonderful devotion and Chand-Sadagar’s stern dehance to 
Manasa Devi, —the story of Dhanapati Sadagar and his adherence 
to the Saiva faith in the face of great dangers—belong to a period 
when Brahmanic influence had not yet commenced. As | have 

7 already said, the chief actors in the drama of 


Eastern |, th 
centre of — these stories belong to the mercantile classes 


and some of them are of even humbler origin. The Brahmin 
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has hardly any function to discharge in them. Though after the 
Hindu Renaissance, these stories were racast by the Brahmins 
and worked out from mere popular fables into poems of great 
beauty, their original ground-work, with its traditions of a society 
which is anterior to that built up by Brahmanical influence, 
remains unchanged. The earliest writer of Manasa-mangal, that 
we have yet been able to trace, was one Hari Datta. He lived 
in Mymensingh, or somewhere in its vicinity, more than six 
hundred years ago. Narayan Deva and Bijay Gupta came 
after him in the 15th century and latterly Sasthibara and Ganga 
Das, father and son, wrote Manasa-mangals, which the subse- 
quent poets of the Manasa-cult of east and west alike imitated. 
These early poets were all of Eastern Bengal. We must remember 
that the tale of Manasa Devi is of much older date than even six 
hundred years. In this country earlier efforts are always lost 
when a gifted successor assimilates and embodies the best features 
of his predecessors’ works in his new poem. Thus nearly a 
dozen early poems of the Mahabharata, written before Kasi Das, 
were all forgotten by the people, until quite lately, these works 
were again brought to the notice of the public by scholarly 
research. The earlier poets of the Manasa-cult all wrote their 
poems in Eastern Bengal; and these supplied inspiration to the 
poets of the western districts in a subsequent age. Ketakadas- 
Ksemananda and other poets of the Rarh Desa abridged the 
story described by East Bengal poets, adding some poetical 
features which the improved resources of our tongue had placed ' = 
at their command. The Chandi-cult had also its eafliest | 
exponents in the poets of Eastern Bengal. Madhavacharyya was ; 
a native of Mymensingh and Dvija Janardan probably of Tippera. i 
Owing to the great beauty of Mukundaram's poem written in | 

- later times, preceding attempts in the same field which had 

belonged to Eastern Bengal, were cast into the ja * 
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people of the whole of Bengal. We thus see that poems 
belonging to the various Sakta-cults had for their- earliest home 
the much despised east of the country, which remained politically 
free for more than a century, after Western Bengal had been 
conquered by the Muhammadans. The Sena kings at Vikrampur . 
patronised Brahmins; and it was natural that in the 13th 
century Vikrampur should be turned into an important seat of 
classical learning. The first translation of the Mahabharata was 
undertaken by Sanjay, probably a Brahmin of Vikrampur. He 
belonged to the Bharadvaja Gotra, and compiled the translation 
in an abridged form. The next translation of the great epic by 
Kavindra Paramesvara, an inhabitant of Chittagong, rose to the 
highest point of popularity; it was written in the latter part of 
the [5th century, and was read by the people of east and west 
alike. Manuscripts of this recension of the Mahabharata, written 
about three centuries ago, have been received not only from 
Chittagong, Noakhali, Dacca, Mymensingh, Tippera, and Sylhet, 
but also from various parts of Western Bengal. We have with 
us an old manuscript of the poem recovered from the village of 
Khalisani, near French Chandernagar, and several others are to 
be found in the library of Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu, obtained 
by him from Patrasayer and other villages of Birbhum. A 
manuscript of this poem about 200 years old was collected by the 
late Mr. Umesh Chandra Batabyal from a village in the district 
of Rangpur. We may conceive from all this how extensively 
popular Kavindra’s Mahabharata was in those days. Amongst 
the older recensionists of the Mahabharata, the influence of 
Kavindra Paramesvara was the greatest on Nityananda and Kasi 
Das—the two great luminaries who have enlightened our masses 
on the beauties of the classical epic in comparatively recent times. 
There is a host of other early Eastern Bengal poets on the subject 
of the Mahabharata whose works will be found mentioned in the 
body of this book. | 
Krittivasa, the earliest writer of the Ramayana, got his 
education in Eastern Bengal, somewhere on the banks of the 
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Padma, as he has himself informed us in his autobiography. 
His ancestors had belonged to Vikrampur, and the family were 
driven to Phulia by the oppression of Tugral Khan in the year 
1348. Sasthibar and Ganga Das whose poems have already been 
mentioned here in connection with Manasa-literature, wrote 
elaborate works on the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
about 350 years ago. . These poets were inhabitants of 
Jhinardi in Vikrampur;. manuscripts of their poems have been 
found in large numbers, in various districts of Western Bengal, 
as they have been in the native districts of the poets themselves. 

It will thus appear that Eastern Bengal, having been one of the 
great seats of Sanskrit learning, produced a number of translations 
that helped to disseminate Puranic ideas amongst the masses. 
Before the advent of Chaitanya, Eastern Bengal thus formed the 
chief nucleus of Vernacular composition. Sakta-cult had strong 
adherents in that part of the country and classical learning was 
encouraged by Hindu Kings and noble men. These helped 
powerfully in the importation of Sanskrit words into our tongue— 
a process which is especially conspicuous in the translations that 
were compiled in that province. 

This wave was retarded by the democratic movement in 
letters that was inspired by Chaitanya. The Vaisnavas adopted 
Bengali as the chief vehicle for the teaching of their religion and 

Eastern Bengal @¢ Once monopolised the right of producing 

— — Back- literature in it. This accounts for the flourishing 

growth of vernacular literature in the Rarh Desa, 

West Bengal from the !6th century onwards. The light that came 

4 from the East gradually subsided below the horizon of our letters, 

he's and under Vaisnava influence, even the Sakta writers of Western | 

Bengal profited by the general intellectual awakening there, and k 

= wrote poems of considerable beauty, which gradually over- 
bar ——— the works writen by the poets of Eastern Bengal, i 
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Bat-tala publishers have confined their attention to manuscripts of 
Bengali poems of comparatively later date, such as were avail- 
able in the vicinity of Calcutta, and this fact has further helped 
to obliterate the memory of the early poems of Eastern Bengal 
until recent discoveries brought to light heaps of long forgotten 
manuscripts mainly from the houses of the rustics of that 
country. 
The third seat of Vernacular composition, which was perhaps 

, one of the oldest, was North Bengal. The 

[he Songs of Pala i - ; 
Kings and Dharma. songs of the Pala Kings were first ‘sung in the 
— pares cams old capital of Gaur and its vicinity. Ramai 

Pandit composed his Manual of Dharma 
worship in Bengali towards the end of the lOth century. He was 
born in the district of Bankura but Gaur was his chief field 
of work. Thestory of Lausen, to be found in the Dharma- 
Mangal, relates to the adventures and successes of the hero who 
was a nephew of the King, Dharmapala ||, and the incidents of 
the poem gather round the old capital of Bengal. The Dharma- 
cult flourished under the patronage of the Pala Kings, and the 
Vernacular literature of this cult had, for its original home, the 
historic land where these Kings reigned. 


Summary wé We thus arrive at the following conclusions :— 


(1) Rarh Desa in olden times was the favoured seat of the 
growth of Vaisnava ideas. Long before Chaitanya, 
she delighted in Vaisnava songs and in the study of 

the Bhagavata which was first translated into Bengali 
metrical verse, about 425 years ago, by Maladhar 
u, one of her illustrious poets. 

(2) Eastern Bengal produced the ‘earliest works of the 
Chandi and Manasa cults, and her learned writers 
compiled most of the earliest recensions of the Sanskrit 
epics. Eastern Bengal thus gave the earliest impetus 
towards the dissemination of Puranic ideas amongst 
the masses. 
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(3) From North Bengal we received our songs of the Pala 
Kings and our earliest Dharma-mangals. These, as 
we have said, deal with the exploits and adventures of 
Lausen, a nephew of the King Dharmapala Il of 
Gaur. 

These were the three centres,—the early fields of the activi- 
ties of our poets in vernacular composition. Rarh Desa in the 
16th century came to the fore and dominated the great intellectual 
awakening brought about by Chaitanya. 


ll.—The Patronage accorded to Vernacular Writers 


In the frst chapter of this book, we indicated how the 
Hindu Courts, following the examples of Muslim chiefs and 
noblemen, extended their patronage to the Vernacular poets. 
Bengali gradually became a favourite vehicle for the expression of 
thought with scholarly people; and we scarcely find a poet of 
any renown who was not rewarded and, patronised by some 
noble man. The Vaisnava poets alone did not care for such 
patronage, but all others considered it a great privilege 
and honout to dedicate their poems to their ‘rich ‘patrons, 
extolling their qualities in terms of high-sounding panegyric 
and poetry. l 

We find Kavi Kankan patronised by Bankura’ Roy, Raja of 
Arrah, Brahman Bhumi ata very critical: moment of his life, 
when 8 maunds of rice offered by the Raja to the famished 
members of the poet's family elicited his” ‘Grateful acknowledg- 
en which have: bana place in the immortal poem of 
Chandi. But gradually the Rajas became more bountiful to the 
vernacular poets and towards the end of the 17th and the 
beginning of the 18th century, we find vernacular writings of = 
‘merit very considerably rewarded. We have seen that Raja 
— — of Bhu-kailas made considerabi le sacrifices of 
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country for a period of six months inquest of MSS. of the Sanskrit 
AANE IAE, poem. This journey in those days, made ina 
potts and copyints. style.befiting the rank of a Raja of his high 
Status, meant a very considerable expenditure. 
Besides this he had to maintain for a long time nearly a dozen 
Pandits for the purpose. Raja Krisna Chandra’s bounty towards 
classical learning was well-known. His liberal gifts to Bharat 
Chandra and Rama Prasad, two gifted Vernacular poets of his 
time, is also not less worthy of note. Bharat Chandra was 
appointed his Court-poet on Rs. 40 a month. This amount 
about the time of the battle of Plassey was not at all insignificant 
or small, when we see that Warren Hastings at a much later 
period drew’ a pay of Rs. 300 a month, as member of the 
Council. -Major Rennell* as Survey General of India was in | 767 
granted a pay of Rs. 300 a month, and this amount was con- 
sidered to be unusually high requiring an elaborate explanation 
from the authorities! We find Jay Chandra, a Raja of the 
Chittagong district, granting an allowance of Rs. 10 per day to 
the poét Bhavani Nath for translating a poem called the 
Laksmana Digvijaya into Bengali verse. This book was compiled 
about the middle of the eighteenth century and” must have 
occupied the poet for atleast six months. Rs. 300 a month in 
those days must have been equal to at least 10 times its present 
value. » SM 
Not only poets but even copyists of vernacular poems received 
_a high remuneration for their labour. A copyist of the 18 Parvas 
of the Mahabharata “by Kavindra Paramesvara wrote the follow- 
ing concluding paragraph at the close of his MS. in 1714 A.D.: 
“This Mahabharata, containing 18 Parvas (copied by S 
belongs to Sri Govinda Ram Roy. The total number of pages 
is 789. My name is Anantaram Sarma—copyist. The 
uneration promised is the maintenance of my family for life 
in a becoming style. On this condition I have copied the work í 


t Major Rennell’s life in Asiatic Society”s Journal, No. 3, Vol. II, p. 2 ot 
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with great care. Besides this, | have received rewards in cash: 
and orders for daily allowance and annual gifts have also been 
obtained. Good luck attend the donor, Saka 1636—1124 B. S. 
This is the 25th day of Kartic. Finished on Thursday at noon, 
at Solagram—the native village of the copyist:"' This Solagram 
is in the District of Tippéra and the MS. from which the above 
is quoted now belongs to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Il] —Peace and Her Boén 


A peaceful administration stimulates and nourishes intellec- 
tual activities; and under British rule we arein enjoyment of the 
manifold benefits of peace. This has. caused’ the rapid and 
astonishing growth of our prose within the past 
of Leal an na century. Bengali now heads the list of the 
Vernaculars of India in point ‘of its many- 
sided literary activities and general excellence. Many books 
written in our tongue have been translated into the Vernaculars 
of other provinces of India; and the number of our readers is 
fast increasing, as the field and scope of our language are 
widening. This excellent result is ina large measure due to 
Bengal being the chief seat of Government. . We have been in 
touch with the civilisation of the West earlier than other Pro- 
vinces. By the introduction of Bengali into our University, a 
healthy impetus has been given to the «cause of Vernacular 
literature, and we may confidently hope that this will be produc- 
tive of strikingly good results. May my country steadily advance 
in her onward course under the enlightened administration of our 
present Rulers. Our review of the Bengali Literature, however, 


ends with 1850. The” historian of a later epoch of this literature 
will have to acknowledge with gratitude the deep debt which ner | 





tongue has owed to England „and her people in compara 
recent times. ) * 
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